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FOREWORD. 


The book before us deals principally with Christian 
antiquities around Madras, but contains also accounts of similar 
antiquities and traditions in other parts of India and the Indies. 
The luideiiring theme is of coiu-se the tradition tliat the Apostle 
Thomas founded the Christian Church of India, and the author 
tiinls vestiges of ancient ('hvistian communities scattered all over 
the Indies, although only the ’ Thomas-Christiaus ’ of Malabar 
ha\'© survived to tlxis day. Parts I to III form the nucleus of the 
book and give a deucriptive account of tlie inscriptiojis and other 
luxtiqiiitios preserved hi Jlylapore. Little Mount and St. Thomas 
Moiuit — jdaces iiallowed by association uhth tlie Apostle. This 
part of the book was printed in 1921 with a preface and index. 
Subsequently the author added papers on special points of hrterest 
about Mj-lajiore and about early Christian crosses and other 
monuments found in Travancore, Ckiimbatore, Mj’sore, Bombay 
Presidency. Btivma, C’eylon. Maldives. Cambodia. Malacca, Java, 
Tonivin and other lands. The work was iivspired and encouraged 
by the late Rt. Rev, Dr, Teixeira, Bishop of Mjdapore. himself 
a scholar \rith a keen interest in the Thomistic antiquities. 
Nearly the whole work was written and printed by 1927, but it 
remained incomplete ou'ing laigely to the illness of the author. 
Apparently lie liad liojios of ei-entnally completmg the work, but 
the\’ wei'e frustrated u'lieii he was ordered to retuv]^ to Europe 
in 1932. 

Early in 1935, the Rt. Rev. Charles de SA Frngoso, the 
Bisliop ci Slylapore, entrusted me with the preparation of the 
work for publication. Having been a student of the subject 
from my school clays and luiving had occasion to examine some of 
the proofs of the present work, I consented to assist in this 
matter and offered to consult Fi'. Hoateu himself, whom !• 
Ixoped to meet in Europe dining the summer of 1935. But 
before I pixssed .Suez, Fr. Hosten died (16th April, 1935). 
However, I proceeded to Brussels in July and with the iielp of 
the Jesuit Fathers of College Saint-Michel and the Flemisli 
Jesuit Provincial House at Chaussee de Haecht where Fr. Hosten 
died. I ransacked the papers left by the late Father, and found 
tliat there was practically nothii^ pertainiixg to the present 
w’ork. I took the opportunity to consult there the gi-eat 
Bollajiclist scholar, Fr. Peeters, who is a recognised authority on 
early Persian and Eastern History. 

The idea of completing the work was therefore abandoned. 
After all it is a collection of papers, and not a unified treatise, 
and therefore the question of completing it does not arise. 
Nearly all the formes were printed before 1927 and they are 
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l^ow given out as they were prmted. All that I have done is 
to add a Foreword, a slrort accoimt of the Indian tradition of 
St. Thomas and a table of contents. Fr. Eelen, S.J., of Kiirseong, 
has been good enough to write a biographical account of Fr. 
Hosten winch ^vill be greatly appreciated by all tlie late Father’s 
friends. 

As the reader uill see, the book is an omiiiuin gatherum on 
St. Thomas and on Christian antiquities in the Indies. Nor 
does this contain all the late Father’s writings on the subject. 
During lus visits to Malabar, he made a thorough study of the 
Christian tradition hr Travancore, collected songs and legends, 
studied the many ancient crosses found all over the country, 
carried out expeditioirs to explore Iristorieal sites {like Chayal), 
took an active part in controversies among Malabar scholars on 
details of local Christian History and carried on a brisk corres- 
pondence with a large number of people, some of which is referred 
to hi these pages. His curiosity was unappeasable and his 
mastery of detail unsurpassed. He was captivated by the 
Indian tradition of St. Thomas, and was consumed uith a 
passion for discoverhrg the truth of the riddle that has baffled 
many generations of scholars before him. 

Fr. Hosten has brought together information of a varied 
nature, partly collected by himself and partly gathered from 
books and manuscripts in mani' languages which are not accessible 
to the ordinary scholar, at any rate in India. He writes like a 
pioneer explorir^ a new field ; in some cases like an animated 
tourist recording his imj^ressions. He had not the time to 
collate facts and to weigh evidence ; and the conclusions he has 
drawn are tlierefore tentative. The explorer has done lii.s 
work ; he lra.s brought together manj’ objects of great historical 
value. It now remains for the scientist to scrutinise the objects, 
to sift the evidence and to di'aw proper conclusiojis. 

But the work of the pioneer is the most difficult and Fr. 
Hosten has done it admirably. The book he has written is 
the most detailed study so far made of early Chi'istiau antiquities 
of India. It is inconclusive, as such work must necessarily be. 
But it will long remain a.s a reference book of great value and 
Hi.s Lordship the Bishop of Mylapore de.serves the gratitude of 
scholars for bringing out such a work at a time like the present 
when interest in historical researches is growing everj-where. 


•S'e«fl<e House, 
Madras, April 6th, IDSd. 


P. J. THO^US. 
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WAS THE APOSTLE THOMAS IN SOUTH 

INDIA ? 

A Brief Statement oi' the Peoblem. 

Tlie tvftclitioii that St, Thomas the Apostle preached and 
died in India is as old and dce))-i’Ooted a.s any of the early 
Chi'istian traditions acce|>ted by histodam. Tii tire case of most 
of tliese venerable traditions there is irot enough documentary 
ovidcaice compelling iinajiinious acceptance, and yet to disprove 
thorn is extienicly dilficult, owing to the array of circumstantial 
evidences suijjrorting them. It is true tirat many ineduevai 
tviulitions caimot claim anj- lustorical basis. But the tradition 
al)out St. Thomas is of much earlier origin, being handed down 
tlii'ougli well-knouTi writers from Apostolic tinres, JIany 
legends clustering round this tradition may be medifeval accre- 
tions, but that does not weaken the original tradition. An 
imjantial study of it will convince one that it stands on the same 
j)lauo as many of the generally accepted historical facts about 
nneient India. 

1. Tesfinmi/ of the Early Faihera. 

Wherever the Apostle Tlioinas is mentioned, in bi'eviary or 
liturgy, in poem or history, he is almost invariably associated 
with India. All Patristic uTitings, whether Greek, Latin or 
Si’riac, bear testimonj- to tlie connection of the Ajiostle with 
India. It is significant that this belief was most pronounced 
among early Sjtisc Fathers, who by their pro.ximity to India 
claim the greatest respect in tliis matter. According to a well- 
known authority, “To refer to all the l^yrian and Christian Arab 
authors who speak of India in comiectiou with Thomas would 
be equivalent to referring to all who liave made mention of the 
name of Thomas ”. 

The earliest known reference to St. Thomas in SjTiac writii^.s 
is m the Doctrine of the Afoallea, which may be dated about 
200 A.D. and not later than 250 A.D. It says : “ India and all 
its oviii countries and those bordering, even to the farthest sea, 
received the Apostle’s hand of priesthood from Judas Thomas, 
who was guide and ruler of the church he built there and 
ministered there This Was written at Edessa, in Mesopotamia ; 
about the same time, the well-known historical romance the 
Acta of Thomaa was composed in or around the same city by 


1 Curoton’s Ancieiif SyrUic Docuiiienlf, p. 33. 
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some ancmymons S\Tiac writer, and in the 4th century St. 
Epliraini composed his incomparable hjTnm about the Apostle 
of India, narrating uith pointed phrase and convincing illustra- 
tion how Thomas ''purified a tainted laud of dark people”. 

The sun-bumt India thou hast made fail' ” “ the cro,ss of 

light has obliterated India's darkened .sliade.s 


2. Which India ? 

Many critics have stated that the India of the early Fathers 
is an indefinite geographical expression, meaning 80 inetinie.s 
Persia or Arabia or even Abyssinia, We know that such mistakes 
have been made by medieeval European writers who were ignorant 
about India, as in those days Islam liad erected a ban'ier against 
European contact with the East. But to assume that the same 
mistakes must have been committed by the early Greek and 
Syrian Fathers betrays a most deplorable ignorance of tlio history 
of the time. ^lesopotamia and Syria, the countries where tire 
Syriac Fathers wrote, were in active commercial cojrtact with 
India, both by overland route and by sea route ma Persian Gulf, 
As for tire Greek Father's, it would be absurd to say that they 
did not know India, seeing that the mo.at authoritative of con- 
temporary Greek writings on Geography and Trade — Pliny’s 
Xotural Histonj (C. jO-CO A.D,). Periplns Haris Aerithrw 
(C. 150 A.D.) and Ptolemy's Geography (0. luO A.D.) — knew 
Inflia. especially South India, with an amazing minuteness of 
topography. By ” India ” tliey all meant the country between 
the mouths of the Indus and tire Gairges. By the discovery ” 
of moirsoon wiirds in circa A.D. 47, the voyage to India bocame 
a comparatively easy matter and every year numerous ships 
sailed from the Red Sea (especially Arabinir) ])ort.s to tire IVest 
Coast of India. As the moasooit winds directed the sailiirg ships 
straight to the Malabar C'oast — according to Pliny. Muziris 
(Cranganore) - was the first port touched in Iirdia— the Greeks 
and Arabs knew South India best aird when they speak of India, 
they mean chiefly that part of the comrtry. Ptolemy, for 
example, gives a full topographical account of Malabar with 
its ports and inlaard towns, Fi'om Malabar, traders went by 
coasting vessels or by interior routes to other parts of India. 
The.?e were tire works from which the early Fathers obtamed 
their kirowledge of Itrdia : and therefore, when they say that 
Thomas was in Iirdia, the presumption i.s tliat it was the real 


■hraemi Hymui (Edit. Lamy), IV, p. 703. See also Burkitt, 
aiiitij outside the Roman £i)ipire ; Wright’s Apocryphal 

oie was foimei'ly the capital of Malabar (Chera), but it is 
Cochin State. 
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Lulia, ami tho onus of proving that it was not is on those who 
fk'uy it.' 

3. The Indian Tradition. 

There i.s an iiulepenclent local tradition hi India to support 
tlu^ patristic testimony above quoted- TIu'ee separate versions 
of it liave been himded down, one lield by the Gluistiaas of 
St. Thomas” of Hlalahar. another by the Malabar Hindus and 
a third by people aroiuid Mylapore. The first exists in ancient 
song.s, whose antiquity cannot be accurately fixed: but early 
liuiopeiui travellers (e.g., Marco Polo, 1292 A..D.) have recorded 
the 'Malabar tradition, and the songs about St. Thomas were 
known to the first Portuguese sojourners in India. TTie existing 
written versions of these tradition are not of great antiquity, 
lint this hiirdly detracts from their value. Epigraphy is of little 
help iji regartl to Malabar history ; for. owing to damp air and 
lu-avy monsoons, neitlier cadjan leaves nor paper will keep long 
in that coiuitry. All ancient traditions liad therefore to be 
licriodically re-written, and naturally embellishment.s must have 
been made from time to time. 

Tlve substance of the Malabar tradition is that St. Thomas 
after preaching the Gospel elsewhere, sailed from Arabia to 
India and landed in C'ranganove about the year oO A.D., travelled 
and preached all over South India, established seven churches in 
Malabar and manj' outside, ordained priests to succeed him, and 
ill 1)8 A.D. received the crown of inartj'rdom in Jlylapore. He 
is also said to have converted a certain king, called 
'■ ('hoiaiMTumal ” in some versions and “ Kandapparasor ” in 
others, besides many brahmin families of high position. Several 
luiriicles are also narrated. In some respects, the story resembles 
tliat contained in the Syriac work, the Acts of Thomas mentioned 
above ; but the Malabar tradition caiuiot be a rendering of the 

of I'homas. seeuig that there are features in it which point 
t<j nn independent origin, and this is confirmed by the existence 
of those features in certain early European writings abotit 
Thomas. Rather the probability is that the clever Si'riac writer 
ili'amatized the simple story that came from India, spinning out 
many Indian names and incidents, and connecting the Apostle 
with an otlierwise known Indo-Parthian King Gudapharasa. 
The Acts may be valuable or worthless, but the South Indian 
Tnulition does not depend upon it, except that possibly it gave 
the theme for its talented writer.* 


> See Periplua (Ed. Schoff), p. 39. Pliny, Book VI, Chapter XXVI. 
Also t\'aiTtuiigto)i, C'oiniiitrce belwcen the Rf/nian Empire and India and 
my paper on the Lidia of the Early Cliristian Fathers, Yoiiiuj Men of 
liitlki, January, 19:28. 

• The best aoeoiint of tlie Malabar tradition is in theJIalayalam work. 
The Chnelians of St. Thomas by the Rev. Bernard, a Syrian priest. For 
the Mylapore tradition, see my paper in the Repoit of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission (1921) 
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-1, Tkt Apostle’s Tomb at Mylapore. 

There is no {loiiiit that the MHlahar tracUtioii has lieen 
eiiihellished hy later editors, but there is a snhstratiini in it wliieli 
is airient and relialile. We sitall here take only tlie story of the 
Apostle’s death in Mylapore. At one time, this was i-cgarded a.s a. 
Portuguese fraud, Init later research has coiisideralily tli.spelleil 
the doubts and to-day it would he hazardous to question it, 
unless one could explain away tite testimony of llte numeixjus 
pre-Portuguese travellers who have written about St. Tlioiuns' 
tomb there. To begin with the later ones. Barbo.-a (l.o]S),Xkolo 
Conti (1440), John Marignoli (13o0), Priar Odorie (1325), Marco 
Polo (1202), visited and commented upon the tomb and the 
Cliurch that stood near it and the many Syrian C1vri.stiaus that 
lived close by. Before them we have the testimony of theMiduim- 
maclnn travellers of the 9th century who called it “Betuma” 
(House of Thomas). King Alfred i,s said to have sent olferings 
to St. Thomas in India (8s3 A.D.) and as no otliei- jibu'c in 
India or anywhere else in tlte world ever claimed to possess St. 
Thomas’ tomb, tliose offerings must have gone to Mjdapore. if at 
all they went an.vwhere. Similarly references abound in Syriac 
writings about the tomb of St. Thomas in India. “ Ainr, the 
Christian Arab historian (1340) says distinctly that ‘ his (Thomas') 
tomb i.s in the ' island ’ of Mailaporo in India, on the right hand 
side of the altar, in his monastery 

The monastery of Mylapore mentioned alrove has been 
mentioned also by the European travellers just quoted : but it 
existed in much earliei' times. Clregory of Tour.s in the f>th 
ceittury lecords the accounts which he heard from the monk 
Theodorus about “ the church and monastery of striking dimen- 
sions ” that stood near the tomb of St, Thomas in India. 
Lately valual)lc evidence for the exi.stence of tliis inona.stcry as 
early as the middle of the 4th century has been discovered. This 
is contained in a Syriac work, called Lift of Hermit Yoihih 
written about 39<l A.D. by Zadoe who calls himself ' )U'iest. 
monk and archimandrite of the Monastery of St. Thoma.s in 
India " : and in this work it is said that Mar Yonan eamc from 
Anbar (modern Baghdad) into India to \'isit the said monasleiy. 
It is by no means certain tliat the monastery of Zadoe was in 
Mylapore. but even apart from it. there is ample circumstantial 
c\‘idence for lielieving that there was from ancient times a 
shrine where St. Thomas lies buried. Pilgrim.? from not only 
India. Ceylon and Burma but from distant countries visited 
the shrine from early days. But in tlie loth century, the jiiaco 
seems to liave fallen into ruins. The Portuguese renovated the 
place and built a beautiful church over the Apostle's tomb." 


I Assemaiii. Sibliollieea Orieiilalis. IV, p. 34. 

- Oil Jljlapoi'e and tlie Portuguese, see F. A. D'Cruz. iSV. Thonms, 
Iht Aiionth in Iixti'i. See also tlie foUo«iiig pages. 
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■>. All Iiiiligeiious Church !n South India. 

i\[iwv\' (T-itio,s (c.g.. lliine Rae and Richard Garbe) Jia\-e 
attributed the early C'hrlstianity of India to the evangelical 
ctforta of “ Nestorian ” missionaries from Persia. There is no 
doubt that Christians from Mesopotamia and Persia colonized 
on the >Lixlabar coast between the -Ith and bth centuries A.D. 
According to tradition, a. Syrian merchant called Knayi-Thoma 
(Thomas of Cana) settled clomi in Malaliiir in the 4th century, 
iwcom|)anicd by many followei-s, and this is quite probable 
seeing that in the middle of the 6th century, Co.snias found in 
South India and Ceylon a commnnity of Persian Christians ■with 
n. Hi.sliop of tlieir own. But these colonists were never known 
in Malabar as missionaries ; they were chiefly traders, and are 
said to have frateniized with the descendants of St. Thoma.s’ 
converts, Tliat there was in South India before the arrhul of 
Persians an indigenous comnumity of Christians is clear from the 
folhnving independent lines of evidence. 

About the year 354 A.D., the Emperor Constantins is said 
to have sent to Arabia, Abyssinia, Ceylon and India a missionary 
called Thcophilius. According to a contemporary hjstoriair, 
Theopliitius j^reached the gospel in Maldives and from there 
.sailed to otlxer parts of India, “ and reformed many things 
wliich were not rigidly done among tliem ; for, they heard tlie 
reading of the Gospel in a sitting posture, and did other things 
which were repugnant to the Divine La-w ; and having reformed 
overythu^ according to the holy usage, as was most acceptable 
to God, he also confirmed the dogma of the Church According 
to Medlycott, and Mingana. this valuable statement implies the 
existence of (1) a resident congregation of the faithful, (2) Church 
sendees regularly held at which the Gospels were read, and (3) 
consequently a ministering clergy. Tliis Latin account squares 
very tvell with the Syriac text quoted above, from the Doctrine 
of the Apostles, which clearly says that India received tJie 
Apostle’s hand of priesthood from Judas Thomas ”, and confirms 
the Malabar tradition that the Apostle consecrated priests in 
Malabar to follow in his foot-steps.® Nor need there be any 
doubt that the Christians whom Theophilius found were 
indigenous. Although the “ Apostolic Constitutions ” had laid 
down that the reading of the Gospel must be heard in a standing 
posture and although this had been accepted all over the Christian 


I See Abbe Migne, Pat. Or. Ix^', 481-489. Quoted and commented in 
Medlycott, India ami the Aposte Thomat, p. 178. 

f The tradition is that priests were ordained from four of the leading 
Bralimiii Christian families, namely Pakalomattam, Sankarapuri, Kalli 
and Kalikavu. They still exist in Koravalangad, and the present writer 
is a lineal descendant. The Head of the Malabar Church, the Archdeacon, 
had to be selected from Pakalomattam — a practice which was continued 
among tho Jacobites till a hundred years ago. 
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world, western and eastern, the news of it Iiad not reached the 
Indians and they naturally continued to liear the Gospel in a 
sitting posture. We may reinember in tliis connection tlukt 
Maidire Islands lie off ^ialabar Coast, and were ab'ays in com- 
mercial contact with it. 

Another independent source of evidence is the testimony of 
an early Jlnlrammadan writer that Mani, the foiimler of 
JIanichaeism (born 21o A.D.), visited India to spread his rival 
creed, and this strengthens the Malabar tradition that the 
sorcerer. Mani. came to Malabar to pervert the converts of 
St. Thomas and that some of them succumbed to him. It is 
also known! that owing to persecution in Pei'sia. Mani’s follow’ers 
migrated to India. China and other coiinti’ies. One caimot say 
whether the well-known Manigramakai's associated with Jlalabar 
Christians wei'e Manichaeans, but it is highly probable that Mani 
or his immediate disciples visited South India, and tiiis lends 
support to the view that there were Christians in South India 
in the third centuiw A.D.* 

C- Conclusion. 

TJni.s we have testimony from two independeiit sources 
about the mission of the Apostle Thomas in South India. On 
the one hand, we have unequivocal evidence of the eaidy Fathers 
that St. Thomas preaciied and died in India ; on the other, wo 
have in India itself a local tradition which receives more and 
more support as historical research advances. If the Apostle 
came to India at all he could !;ot have normally avoided Malahar ; 
and in Malabar itself we liave a Christian community that 
claims Thomas as their founder and whose existence could be 
traced back to the early centuries of the Christian Era. At least 
from the 4th century A.D. we liave reliable evidence for tlie 
fact that Persian and Syrian Christians looked to Mylapore for 
the tomb of St. Thomas. One cannot understand why all the.?© 
people looked for it on the barren shores of Mj’lapore, seeing that 
early Christian haunts were nearer home. If they, who kjiew the 
story of the Acts well, thought that it hajopened in Parthia or 
Afg^nisthan (as modern critics would have it), it Is most 
strange that the}' should have looked for Thomas’ tomb and 
Thomas’ converts in South India, as they actually did. Consider- 
ing the ciuuulative weight of all these different lines of evidence, 


1 About tlie Muliammadan testimony, see Encijclopcedia oj Religion 
and Ethics (.Art: Manichaeism) ; the Malabar’ tradition is that many 
families apostatized, and that when the first Syrian Colonists came (some- 
time in the middle of the 4th century) tlie Christian families (called 
Tareo I = orthodox. Sgr) were few and in a desolate -condition. Some 
identity Mani with Manikavasagar, the Tamil Saiva devotee, but tiiis is 
notconvlnoing. 
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it might seem that the mission of St. Tliomas in South India is as 
satisfactorily proved as the great majority of events in India’s 
ancient history. 

Note on Biblioobaphv. 

Among the moclern writers who have denied tiiat St. Tiioims 
came to South India are Jliliie Rae, a former profe.ssor of the Madras 
Christian College, in liis Syriat) Clxirch m India (1892), Richard 
(hirbe, professor at Tiihingen. in his Indien wul dag Clii-iile7itiim 
(1914), W. R. Philipps. Journal oftheBoyal Asiatic .S'ocje/.i/ (1903-04), 
and Rev. H. Thurston. S.J.. in the Oath. Ency.. \'o!. Xl\’. Among 
f liose who have aftirmed it are Paulino, m India Orientalis Christiana 
(1704), C'landius Buchanan, in liis C'hrislkm J?eecfli'f/ies in Asia 
(1814), Bishop Heher. in his Jounwl, Yuie in his edition of Marco 
Polo. A. E. Medlycott, hi his hidia and the ApostU Thomas (lOoS), 
Dahlinann. in his Die Thomas Legende (1912), A. Wath. in Der HI. 
Thomas der Aiioale! Indiens (1923), Farquliar, in liis two papers in 
the Bulletin oj the John Hylands Libmry (1926-2T> and Father 
Hosten in various writings, of wliich the most valuable is the work 
before us. Dr. Mingana, the SjTiac archivist, has brought out 
useful documents relevant to the subject in his Early Spi-ead of 
Christianity in India [iriiited in the Biillelhi of John Rylaiid’s Library 
(1926), but he adopts a non-committal attitude regarding tlie 
tiueslion of St. Thomas, Of the aliove writers. onl,v Buclianan, 
Medlycott and Hosten studied the South Indian tradition on the 
spot. Buclianan. a pioneer of the Church 'Mission Society, after 
ialiorious researches, an'i\’ecl at the conclusion that “ we liai'e as 
good testimony that Apostle Thoiiuis died in India as that Apostle 
Peter died in Rome ” [Christian Besearches (1814), p. 135. Bishop 
Heber who died in South India was even more sure about it. 
“It may be as readily believed”, wrote he, “that St. Thomas 
was slain in Meilapur as that St. Paul was Ijeheaded in Rome or 
tliat Leonidas fell at Thermopylae ” {Indian Jounial, II, p. 178). 

'\’incent Smith, the famous historian, was at first sceptical 
about the Apostle’s journey to South India but later when he 
came into closer contact uith the sources, lie uTOte as follows : — 
“I am now satisfied that the Christian Cliurcli of Southern India 
is extremely ancient, whether it was founded by St. Thomas in 
person or not, and that its existence may be traced back to the 
tliird century with a liigh degree of probability’. Mr. Milne Rae 
carried liis scepticism too far when he attributed the establishment 
of the Cliristiaii congregations to missionaries from the banks of 
the Tigris and Euplirates in the fifth and sixth centuries ”. Early 
History of India (1924), p. 250. Elsewhere he say’s : — ‘ My [lersonal 
impression, formed after much examination of the evidence is that 
the story of the martyrdom in Southern India is the better supported 
of the two versions of the Saint’s Death”. Oxford History of Ind/a 
(1923), p. 126. Had Smith been able to examine the testimony -of 
Syriac fathers, now available in English, and liad he studied Malabar 
tradition at closer quarters, it is possible that he would have gone 
much further in liis affinnation of St. Thomas’ connection with 
India. 

The reason why many scholars are so sceptical about the matier 
seems to be : (1) the iconoclastic attitude towards traditiens ihtro- 
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duceci 1)y the modern Pmssiaii SdionI of liistorimw ; (2) (heimiH'i'foct 
Rcciuaintonce witli sources wiiieli ore not ovniloblc in tlu- J-hirojii'iiii 
languages and a general disbelief in them: and ]>erh:i|)s (;)) a 
natural disinclination to believe how India which lay oiilsklo the 
Roman empire and is identified with Hinduism should iiossess the 
tomb of one of the twelve apostles of Jesus, a [irivilege which only 
one place in Europe and no other place in the world lays chiiin to. 
One wonders how many events in the history of the 1st contiir.v A.D. 
in India or elsewitere are better attested than the prcmdiiiBg of 
St. ThoBiias in South India. 


Madras, 0-4<36. 


P. J. Thomas. 
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Henry Hosten was bom at Ramskapelle in Flanders, 
Belgium, on the 26th March, 1873. Already in his boyhood he 
had made up his mind to become a missionary. Consequently 
he left the local college in order to join the Apostolic School of 
Tumliout, there to prepare himself more directly for the Missions. 
On 23rd September, 1891, he entered the Jesuit Noviciate of 
Tronchiennes. Two years later, after taking his vows, he was 
sent to the newly founded Papal Seminary of Kandy, Ceylon, 
where he was to stay for six years, teaching Latin, English, and 
Rhetoric. 

In 1900, he began his Philosophy in Shembaganur. It is 
certain that at this time already his mind was drawn towards the 
past of India ; for in 1906 there appeared in the Madura District 
Gazetteer (Madras) the abstract of a report sent in by Fr. Hosten 
the previous year, on Dolmens and Cromlechs of the Palnis} 
The year after, the same subject was treated in ‘ Anthropos ’ 
under the title of Prehistoric Remains near Kodaikanal, Pdnis, 
Irulia. Oit completing his three years' course of Philosophy, he 
was called to St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling. The following 
year 1904 we find him m Kurseong for his four years' course of 
Theology, It is here in the quiet of the Himalayan foothills 
that our budding historian made his first rambles in Indian 
Christian History. During his second year in St. Mary’s, 
Kurseong, providential circumstances were to stimulate hb 
historical intei'ests, viz. the foundation of the now famous Indian 
Academy of the theologians. Fr. Hosten was elected its first 
Secretary and Librarian. 

We must be pardoned if we give an unduly loi^ account of 
his activities in this capacity. The reason is that the minutes 
of the Academy enable us to follow the maturing of hb vocation 
of historian. In June 1906, he gave a study on Abbate Tosi’s 
Geographical Aewunt of Bengcd, 1676.* On 22nd July, Fr. 
Hosten read a communication : Inscriptions on the tombs of Jesuit 
Missionaries of Agra (1633-1803).* On 23rd August, 1907, 


1 See also “ Dolmens et Cromlechs dans les Palnis " in ‘ Missions Beiges 
de la Coinpagnie de J^sus I90S, pp. S, 49, 89 ’ — an article written in 1902 
(Shembaganur) with a P.S. dated 1904 (Darjeeling). 

8 Catholic Herald, 1906 (p. 888-5). 

9 This cornmunication he subsequently prepared for publication ; it 
appeared in the Catholic Herald Jan, 30th, 1907, under the title : “ Jesuit 
Missionaries in Northern India and the Inscriptions on their Tombs, Agra 
(1380-1808) ”. That same year, this article was reprinted in pamphlet 
form by the Catholic Orphan Press, Calcutta. 
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the Catholic Herald published Foundation of the Jesuit Mission 
at Patna (1624) by L. Besse, S.J., notes by H. Hosten.^ 

In the minutes of the first September meeting, the Secretary 
voices the complaint that the early books and annals of Indian 
Missions are becoming rare and dear in the bookmarket. At 
this time also, the active Secretary was trying hard to form a 
small band of workers to prepare a Menology of the Society of 
Jesus for India. From the minutes of the Academy we gather 
that Fr. Hosten was already familiarly acquainted with historians 
both in India and abroad. We shall mention only a few : 
Rev, Fr. S. Noti ; Fr. L. Besse ; Fr. Felii, O.C. ; Mr. E. D. 
Maclagan, I.C.S. (Calcutta) ; Mr. H. Calvert, the Tibetan explorer 
and Assistant Commissioner of Kulu ; Mr. H. Beveridge, I.C.S., 
and his friend Mr. W. Irvine, I.C.S. (retired), both of them 
historians of repute in England. 

In February 1907, Fr. Hosten read in the Academy an extract 
from the ‘ Travels of Pietro della Valle ’ purporting to establish 
the Jesuit authorship of the Portuguese MS. treatise on Hindu 
Mythology, written in India in the early part of the 17th Century. 
The translation of this MS. by Dr. Casartelli was just then in 
course of publication in the newly established journal of 
Dr, W. Schmidt, S.V.D, “Anthropoa”. Fr. Hosten sent in 
his communication to " Anthropos ” where it appeared in 1907 
(p. 272-74) under the title of The Autharship of the Portuguese 
MS. on Hindu Mythology. In the same month of February, 
Fr. Bosk, S.J., read a communication on Father Henry Roth, 
S.J. (1660-51) which appeared in the Catholic Herald, with 
Introduction, notes and conclusion by H. Hosten.* On February 
24th, Ft. HostMT gave a paper on St. Francis Xavier and Tibet 
(?), part of which was read at the- meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal on April 3rd, 1907.* 

The Examiner (Bombay) in its issue of March 23rd, 1907, 
published an article by H. Hosten on Indian Church History. 
On 5th May, Fr. Hosten communicated to the Academy a rectifi- 
cation of a geographical error in Abb§ Hue’s “ Le Chrisiianisme 
en Chine ”, repeated by Abbe Launay in his “ Histoire de la 
Mission du Thibet ”, 

From what precedes, it will be apparent which way lay Fr. 
Hosten’s interests. The mysterious period of early Jesuit 
History in India and Tibet had a special fascination for him ; 
if it was full of romance, it was also still full of obscurities. To 
clear up some of these was the ambition of oiu- young historian. 


* We may here recall that between the years 1929 and 1932 Fr. 
Dent, S.J., published a History of the Patna Mission, which wea largely 
based on the notes of Fr. Hosten. (Patna Mission Letter, 4th year. No. 6, 
July, 1929ff.>. 

* CatholLo Herald, 1907, pp. 171.172. 

« Proceedings A.S.B., Vol. Ill, No. 4. 
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At the same time, his attention had been aroused by tlie presence 
of old Christian influences in Hindu literature. On February 
10th, 1907, in connection with a lecture of I>r. G. A. Grierson 
before the Royal Asiatic Society of london, the Secretary writes 
in the minutes of the Academy : “It is refreshing to hear a man 
of authority like Mr. Grierson give bold utterance to these ideas 
(viz. that the writings of Ramanuja, the legend of the birth of 
Krishna and the doctrine of Kabir are tainted u-ith Christian 
ideas). They are not new, but have been too much wlfully 
ignored. They may go far to turn the tables against the too 
commonly ixccepted notion that Christiajiity has largely copied 
Hindu models ”. This is perliaps the place to say that he 
also got interested in the legend of Sts. Josaphat and Barlaam. 

From this, back to the St. Thomas tradition there is but 
one step. At what time exactly he began to- study this new 
field, we do not know. 

In 1908, we find Fr. Hosten in Ranchi for his third year of 
Probation. The following year he is appointed to St. Xavier’s ; 
he combines the duties of professor with those of Vicar in St. 
John’s. At the end of 1917, he is transferred to St. Joseph’s 
College, Darjeeling, where he takes up the duties of professor 
once more. Finally in 1926, he is relieved of his duties of 
professor and free to devote all his time and energy to his 
historical researches. 

That he had the historian’s flair was shown when he dis- 
covered Monserrato’s Commentariua. No sooner did he see the 
manuscript tluui he recognized its value. In 1914, he prodficed 
in the “Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal" a scholarly 
edition of the Latin text, with a valuable introduction.' And 
Sir Fdward Maciagaii adds : “ Father Hosten has done much for 
the cause of historical research in India, but this edition of the 
‘ Commentarius ’ of Monserrate is in many ways the most re- 
markable monument of his industry and scholarship Of the 
importance of this discovery for the History of Akbar’a reign, 
there can bo no doubt. As Vincent A. Smith aptly 
remarks : “ The ‘ Commentarius ’ is the most valuable of the 
new authorities made accessible since the beginning of the 
twentieth century Moreover, “Father Hosten's researches 
have proved that all narratives of the First Jesuit mission 
to Altbar rest primarily on the testimony of Monserrate 

Again, little was known of Father Antonio Ceschi, S.J., 
“ until Father Hosten, acting on a reference in Sommervogel’s 
‘ BibliotWque ’, unearthed from the Franciscan Convent at 
Trent a copy of a book published in that town (without date 
but with a dedication, dated 1683) which sets forth the life and 


1 The Jesuits and the Great Uogul. E. Maclagan, p. 152. 
S Akbar the Great Mogul. V. A. Smith, p. 466. 

8 Ibid. 
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correspondence of this missionary”.^ It may safely l>e said 
tliat no contemporary historian has produced so much new 
matei'ial for the history of Cliristianity in India as Father Hosten. 

As We have seen above, the Secretary of the Indian Academy 
of Kurseong took great interest in the history of the early Jesuits 
in India. He was not slow in perceiving that their writings sup- 
plied in many ways valuable data towards the cleaving u]i of 
obscure points in Indian History. ” The value of the Jesuit 
Letters and reports from the Mogul Empire for historical purposes 
can scarcely lie overestimated Hence Fr. Ho.sten’8 numerous 
memoirs in this connection, the more important of them l>cing : 
“ Jesuit Letters and Allied Papers on Mogor, Tibet, Bengal and 
Burma ”.® 

That Father Hosten was an authority on the Mogul Period * 
is acknowledged on all hands, and no serious historian can afford 
to ignore his writings in this field. Sir Edward Maclagan jiays 
a warm tribute to the exceptional merits of oim historian. In 
his book ” The Jesuits and the Great Mogul ”, he writes : ” The 
protagonist in the exploration of these fields has been Fathcr 
H. Hosten, a Belgian member of the Society of Jesus, who lias 
worked for many years at Calcutta and Darjeeling. From the 
year 1907 to the present day he has devoted himself with un- 
remitting labour to the study of every source of information 
connected with the history of the Jesuit Mission in Northern 
India, His most remarkable achievement was the discovery and 
publication in 1914 of the lost ‘ Commentary ' of Father 
Monserrate, a member of the first Mission to the Court of Alcbar ; 
but this is only one among many services rendered by him 


* Maclagan, p. 107. 

* Ibid., p. 17. See also V. A. Smith “ Akbar ”, p. VI. 

* Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, V. No. 4, pp. 1S.'5-1‘J4. 

t List of Jesuit Missionaries in Mogor, Journal of the A.S.U.. 1010, 
VI, pp. 527-542. 

Father A. Monserrate’s Account of Akbar. Ibid., 1027, VIIT. 
pp. 185-221. 

Father N. Pimenta's Annual Letter on Mogor (Goa, 1560), Ibid.. 
XXIII. pp. 67-03. 

Father N. Pimenta, S.J., on Mogor (Goa. 1800), til'd. . XXIII, 
pp. 67-82. 

Father N. Pimenta's Atmual Letter of Margao (1601), ibid., 
XXII, pp. 83-107. 

Eulogy of Father Jerome Xavier, S.J.. ibid., pp. 108-130. 

Three letters of Father Joseph de Castro, S. j., and the Inst Year of 
Jahangir, til'd., XXIII, pp. 141-166. 

Fr. FernSo Guerreiro’s Annual "Relation” of 1802-1603 on the 
Mogor Mission, The Examiner (Bombay), 1919, pp. 469-470 ; 478-480. 

The First Jesuit Mission to Akbar’s Court (1579-1583) according to 
Father de Souza, S.J. The Examiner (Bombay), 1920, on the various 
dates between March 13 and July 3. 

The Spiritual Letters of Fatlier Antonio Ceschi di Santa Croce, . . . 
a Jesuit Missionary in the Mogul Mission (1647-1858), ibid., on the various 
dates between July 7 and September 8, 1917. 
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towards the elucidation of this aspect of Indian history. The 
details of the Mission have received his attention in a large number 
of articles and he has put together in monographs much informa- 
tion regarding special features of its history. He has not only 
himself examined carefully the older printed records and 
traced and accumulated copies of many manuscript authorities ; 
but has also been at pains to reproduce manj' of these in the 
original language or in English, or both, for the benefit of 
scholars interested in the subject. His contributions are, 
however, scattered through a number of periodicals which are 
not always easily accessible in Europe — in the ‘Journal’, for 
instance, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in ‘ Bengal Past and 
Present in the ‘ Journals of the Punjab ’ and ‘ United Provinces 
Historical Societies ’, in ‘ The Catholic Herald of India ’, in 
‘ The Examiner ’, Bombay, and other similar journals published 
in India — and have never been set forth in any connected form. 
Father Hosten himself has other duties and is immersed also 
in other historical studies, so that he has not felt himself in a 
position to put together the results of his labours. He has, 
however, been good enough to give mo access to a number of his 
scattered papers and I have, with his permission, attempted to 
compile from these and other sources an abstract of our existing 
information on the Jesuit Missions in the Mogul Empire. 
Although the Father is in no way responsible for the contents 
of this book, the chapters below, so far as they do not reproduce 
information already available in 1890, are very largely based on 
Father Hosten’s various publications. The information thus 
available has been supplemented by a number of transcripts of 
manuscripts and copies of other documents which Father 
Hosten has from time to time prepared with immense diligence 
and ungrudgingly placed at the disposal of the present writer.” ' 
Others, too, have handsomely acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to Fr. Hosten and paid tribute to his scholarship. C. H. 
Payne, in his Broadway Travellers’ volume ” Akbar and the 
Jesuits ” (1926) writes : " I am under special obligation ... to the 
writii^ of the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., particularly those relating 
to the works of Father Monserrate” ;® and again in his later 
volume "Jahangir and the Jesuits ” (1930), he writes : ‘‘ Of the 
numerous authorities quoted or referred to in the notes, I have 
specially to acknowledge the assistance I have received from the 
writings of the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., and the works of Col. 
Sir Henry Yule”,® where certainly he puts our historian in 
excellent company. De Fiiippi, too, in his book " An Account 
of Tibet” gives several references to Fr. Hosten, “the well- 
known writer on the history of the mission in India Fr. C. 
Wessels, S.J., in his " Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia ” 
gratefully mentions Fr. Hosten, “ the learned writer on the 


1 pp. 2-3. 


2p. X. 


3 p. XII. 


i p. 18. 
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mission-history of India, who more thaji once directed my 
researches in my hunt for documents Would that all writers 
who have received help from Fr. Hosten had acknowledged theii' 
indebtedness to him with equal fairness. 

It would serve no useful purpose to append a complete list 
of Fr. Hosten’s writings relating to tlie history of the Jlogul 
period of tire Jesuit Missions of that time. We must ooiitent 
ourselves with mentioning two or three points on which Fr. 
Hosten has thrown light. For a fairly complete list of his writings, 
the reader is referred to Mr. Maclagan’s book, Appendix If, 
pp. 391-94. 

The siege and fall of Bugli, described at length by Mr. J. A, 
Campos in his “ History of the Portuguese in Bengal ” could not 
have been written without the aid of Fr. Hosten’s studios on tho 
subject;^ “Travels of Fm Sebastien Manrique, 1029-1643;* 
Padre Maestro Fray Seb. Manrique in Bengal (1628 — September 
11, 1629), in Bengal, Past and Present.* 

Again, it is Fr. Hosten who has published the most up-to- 
date account of Mirza Zu’lqamain, a Christian official of the Mogul 
Government.® Lastly, whoever wants to form his opinion about 
the debated question whether or not AJAar had a Christian wife. 
will find the evidence available collected by Fi'. Hosten.* So 
much for the Mogul Period. 

Father Ho-sten has written a fairly large number of articles 
on the Jesuit Missionaries in Tibet and translated some of their 
letters. As early as 1907, he pointed out and corrected a geo- 
graphical error in Hue’s famous book ; ever since that time till 
shortly before his sickness and return to Europe, he has written 
on this subjeefat intervals. Meanwhile Fr. C. Wessels, S.J., 
assisted by Fr, Hosten, as we have seen, published “ Early 
Jesuit Travellers ” (1924), and Mr. Fillippo de Fiiippi published 
his ‘ An account of Tibet ’, being the travels of IppoHto Desidori. 
Fr. Hosten, for some years already, had been contemplating 
publishing a history of the Jesuit Missions in Tibet, but for 
various reasons, indifferent health, accidental loss of MSS., 
discovery of new material, and the fact that he had always 
many irons in the fire, he never began the composition of the 
book seriously. We may still regret that he did not put his 


1 p. viri. 

* The Cath. Herald of India, 1918; at various places botwoon pp, 91 
and 671. 

* (Hakluit Soo.) by Col. Eckford Luard, C.I.E., assisted by Fr. Hosten, 
S.J.. 2 Vol. 

* B.P.P., 1916, Vol. XII, pp. 272-315 ; Vol. XIII, pp. 1-43. 

S " Travels of Peter Mundy.” Hakluit Soc., Vol. II. Append. E. by 
Sir R. C. Temple and Fr. Hosten. — Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1916, V. Xo. 4, pp. 115 seq. 

« Memoirs A.S.B., 1916, V. No. 4, pp. 175-177 i and B.P.P., XXXIV. 
1927, pp. 97-105. 
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plan into execution, for posaesaing unequalled firatiand know- 
ledge of the manuscripts and history of that period, we cannot 
doubt that he would have produced an interesting and valuable 
book. We mention only a few of his longer contributions in this 
connection. Two letters of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J.. a 
missionary in Tibet (1715-1721),^ A letter of Father Francisco 
Godinho, S.J.. from Western Tibet, (Tsaparang, August 16, 
1626).* A letter from Father A. de Andrade, S.J. (Tibet, 
Ai^ust25, 1672).* 

No notice about the life and work of Father Hosten would 
be complete without a reference to the Sadhu Suadar Singh 
episode. Heated discussions around the figure of the Sadhu 
arose in Europe, and especially in Germany between the years 
1924 and 1930. He had many admirers and the well-known 
scholar F. Heilev was one of his most convinced believers. Even 
Catholics were taken in for some time.* However, from the 
very beginning some clear-sighted men looked with suspicion 
upon the Sadhu, and very soon began to denounce him, Dr. 
Pfister being in the foreground. Fr. Hosten too was among 
the first to sound a note of alarm. Historian as he wa.s, he 
b^an at once to collect facts about the new prophet. And if 
the famous Heiier-Pfister controversy about the historicity of 
the Sadhu Sundar Singh’s miracles and heroic experiences has 
come to a close in favour of Pfister, it is largely thanks to Fr. 
Hosten’s laborious researches. Armed with his voluminous 
documentation, Pfister succeeded in enlightening the public 
in Europe and convincing it that F. Heiler’s “Apostle of the 
East and of the West, Saint and true vicar of Christ ”, the Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, was an impostor and downright liar, Moat 
papers Ivave come to this conclusion. “ Der Protestant ” wrote on 
25 August, 1928 : The balance inclines more and more in 
disfavour of the celebrated man of the East ... Of the wonder- 
worker and apostle there remains nothing ... It will now be 
good that one begin to keep silence about him in the West 
And ths “ Religidses Volksblatt, St. Gallon ”, 6th October, 1928 ; 
“ The Sadhu cannot be cleared from the reproach of simulation, 


1 The Examiner (Bombay), pp. 33&-340 ; 399-400 ; 409-410 ; 498-800. 
1918. 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, XXI, pp. 49-73, 1923. 

« Ibid., XXI. pp. 73-93. 1925. 

* In 1922; Fr. L. de Qrandmaiaon, S.J., taking oeoasion of two 
recent books “Sadhu Sundar Singh, called of God” by Mrs. Arthur Parker 
(1919) and “The Sadhu : A study in Mysticism and practical Religion ”, 
by B. H. Streeter, M.A., D.D. and Appasamy, B.A., B.D., (1921), wrote a 
remarkable article : “ Le Sadhu Sundar Singh et le probldme de la saintet^ 
hors de Tigiise catholique ” (Becherehes de Science religieuae, 1922, 
pp. 1-29) in which he admitted the possibility of miracles uid of genuine 
mystical experiences outside the visible Church. Similarly the well-known 
Boilsndist H. Delehaye, S.J., Analecta Boll., 1923, p. 249. 
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of having told lies and of failing to own up There is no need 
of going fui’ther into this controversy which is a thing of the 
past. We must, however, be allowed, by way of a conclusion, 
to quote a page from P. Braeunlich’s book ‘ Sundar Singli in 
seiner wahren Gestalt ’ where the author pays a wcll-deaorvcd 
tribute to Fr. Hoaten’s services and serviceableness in tJiis 
Sundar Singh affray. “ On 4 July, 1923, tlte Jesuit Fathc'r 
H. Hosten published in the Catholic Herald, Calcutta, his first 
article against the Sadhu, He simply called him a bare-faood 
swindler. From that time onwards he collected — helped by 
Protestant missionaries — an immense amount of material against 
Sundar Singh. Already in summer 1926, it amounted to jiot 
less than 2000 typewritten pages. Through his diligent, carofu! 
uiquiries into the innumerable deceits of the Fakir, he reiulered 
Truth and Christendom an immense service. At tlie same time 
he proved himself to be a man of gentlemanly character ; f<»r 
not only did he put all his material at the disposal of other 
scholars, among them Protestants, in a most imselfisli way, but 
he showed himself moreover always ready to supply any desired 
information without ever giving way to bigotry. My researches 
about the Taxil .swindle and similar cases would have given 
mo only half the trouble they did, had I always found in luy 
iirquiries among the Evangelicals the same readiness as in the 
Jesuit Father ...” {p. 145). 

As stated above, it is difficult to say at what time exactly 
Fr. Ho.sten became interested in the St. Thomas problem. In 
1912, Fr. J. Dahlraann, S.J., published a book ‘ Die Thomtw- 
Legende ’ — The Legend of St. Thomas, in which he comes to 
the conclusion that it is probable that the Apostle came to 
North India, in the region of the Indus ; and that it is fruitless 
to look to Mylapore or the South-Indian traditions for light 
upon the history of the Apostle’s Martyrdom. What was Fr, 
Sfosten’s reaction, if any, upon the appearance of this book ? 
We don’t know. We know that some ten years later, when he 
undertook a journey to Mylapore with the object of collecting 
“ materials for the historiographer of the Jesuit Missions in 


* How far the public got interested in this controversy is shown by 
the following list, altogether incomplete, of papers that wroto about f ho 
Sundar Singh question : Der kleine Bund ; Die ohriatlieho Welt ; 
Sachsiches Kirehenblatt : Religioses Volksblattj Derchristliche Apologoto, 
etc. 

Dr. O. Pfister wrote a book ; “ Die Legende Sundar Singhs ” ; anrl 
a great number of articles in various reviews : ‘‘ Sundar Singli und Albert 
Schweitzer” in Zeitschrift fflr Missionskunde und Religionswiasenarhai't. 
1922. No. 1 : “ Dio Wahrheit Ober Sadhu Sundar Singh” in Religiosas 
Volksblatt ; 1925, Nos. 45, 46 ; “ Das Ende einer Heiligen-legonde ” in 
Frankfurter Zeitung, No. 32 ; “ Sundar Singh und sein Apologet Heilev " 
in Schweizerisches Protestantenblatt, 3 and 10 March, 1928 ; “ Der 
Bankrott eines ‘ Apostles ’, in Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religions 
wissensohaft,” 1928, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6. 
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Bengal, whose work was to appear in Belgium in 1921 ” Fr. 
Hosten published an account of his tour as it was financed by 
the Government of India. “ At Mylapore, he writes, in addition 
to securing the primary object of my visit, I discovered in con- 
nection with the St. Thomas question as rich a field for future 
research as might well fall to any student of history If this 
journey was not the beginning of Ws researches in the St. Thomas 
tradition, it certainly awakened liis interest in it and gave a 
new impetus to his activity. The lost week and a half of his 
stay there he devoted “ to investigations of even greater moment 
than the history of a four-centmies old Indian Mission ; I mean 
the story of St. Thomas the Apostle and his traditiojial connec- 
tion with San Thome, Mylapore”. From that time onward he 
begins to publish articles on the subject in various journals. In 
the Catholic Herald, beginning from the 27th July, a series of 
tentative artides on my jindiTtgs ; St. Thomas and San Tkome, 
Mylapore, in Journal and Proceedings of A.S.B. (Vol. XIX, 
No. 5, pp. 163-236) ; St. Thomas in India or Tatlak Fakirs and 
St. Thomas and San Thome, Mylapore; Altar Crosses, both in 
Indian Athenseum (August-September, 1923) ; Laud's anecdota 
Syriaca., in the Indi^ .^tiquary, 1927 : Is S. Thomi in Civitate 
lothabis, ibid., 1931 ; The St. Thomas Christians of Malabar, in 
Kerala Society Papers. The present volume was printed as 
far back as 1926 ; Fr. Hosten was still engaged upon the problem 
of St. Thomas’ coming to South India, when sickness overtook 
him. The more he studied the question, the more it broadened 
out and threateited to elude his grasp. His painstakir^ efforts 
gathered in a whole harvest of facts ... on the faith of the 
Thoma.H Christians in the 16th century ; on the churches of 
Malabar and Mesopotamia in the Mid^e Ages ; on the early 
literary testimonies concerning the Apostle’s coming to South 
India ; on l^ends and customs connected with it ; on the feast 
and the office ; the song of Thomas Rambon ; the Malabar 
crosses . . . 

All the while, the present book on the Antiquities of San 
Thora4 and Mylapore lay full ready and printed, buried in the 
Baptist Press at Calcutta. Why did Fr. Hosten delay in releasing 
for the public a book so dear to him, so full of research and 
scholarship ? For the first time in his life he had come across 
a problem so intricate as to baffle all his energies and his whole 
ingenuity. By instinct as it were, he felt that Fr. Dahlmann 
and others after him, had made too light of an imposing tradition. 
In similar fields, the pendulum of research had swung round 
from the left of hypercriticism to the right of critical respect for 
Well-founded traditions. The hour had struck, he was con- 
vinced, when St. Thomas like so many others before him, would 
come into his own : — not Gondophares in the North ; but Malabar 
yea and Mylapore — in the South — as the literary and monu- 
mental and the living tradition had it. 
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Facts came in but slowly, very slowly, too slowly for liim. 
Many a point had been raised in the “ Appendices ” which needed 
a scholarship more extensive and researches more protracted, 
and St. Thomas ”, like so many endeavours inspired by Christijui 
hope as well as scientific optimism, was destined to remain a 
Cathedral whose spires are unfinished. 

The master mason has been laid to rest (April 16, 1935) ; 
the building stands unfinished; it is now seen as he erected it 
A.D, 1925. ^0 can tell how he hoped to perfect it, had time 
been granted him and suitable opportunities ? 

However the hints, thrown out by him, did not go unnoticed. 
In 1908, Vincent A. Smith (The Early History of India — Oxford 
Press — p. 221) was decidedly against the Southern Indian 
tradition. " If there is any basis of truth in the Gondopliaros 
legend, which seems probable, it is very improbable that tlvc 
iWIapur story also can be founded on fact ”. “ Kalamina should 
be regarded as a place in fairy land, which it is vain to try and 
locate on a map ”. 

In his 1919 and 1923 editions of the Oxford History of India, 
the same author seems to have come round to a saner view, for 
he writes ; “ My personal impression, formed after much 
examination of evidmee, is that the story of the martyrdom in 
Southern India is the better supported of the two versions of 
the Saint’s death ”. (p. 126). 

It had been Fr. Hosten’s dream to disentangle that whole 
story and to revert to the ancient tradition, as far as possible. 
His hesitations and delays in the matter of this publication would 
go to show that he was looking for further evidence in support 
of his views. The stones discovered by him in the long 
“ Appendices ” of this book may yet prove landmarks for other 
e.xplorers of the same ungrateful field. Quod faxit Deus. 


Kubseong. 

20-6.36. 


F. Eelen, S.J., 
of iSt. Mari/’s Indian AcMeimj. 



PREFACE. 


The plan followed for this compilation has the disadvantf^ 
of covering, so to say, twice the same ground : once in connection 
with subjects of interest which were photographed, and a 
second time in connection with other topics of antiquarian 
interest in the same places. It is hoped, however, that this 
book will readily serve the purposes of a guide, as a look at the 
General Index under Parts I and II will show at once for a 
particular place what can be pieced together from both parts. 

It would have been easy to quote largely from medieval 
and later travellers and from the Portuguese historians. We 
have rarely done so here, owigig to the controvertible nature 
of such materials. Texts from pre-Portuguese writers would 
form a volume by themselves, and another volume, even more 
ponderous, could be filled with texts from the Portuguese period. 
Much has been done in this direction, which we hope to publish 
some day. 

We avail ourselves of this opportumty to thank publicly 
the Government of India, which through the enlightened interest 
and the great pains taken by its officers in the Archeological and 
Epigraphical Departments has made it possible to illustrate in 
no mean way the many valuable Christian remains, Portuguese 
and pre-Portuguese, of S. Thom^ and Mylapore. 


St. Joseph's Coliege, 
Darjeeling, Oct. 11, 1924. 


H. HOSTEN, S.J. 
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Preface 

il’ART I.— List of Pbotograjjlis of Antiifuities 
»lio«ii at tlie Vatican Kxliibition 
(1025) 

A. — Aiitiquitio« otlior than irwcriptioiis 

1. At Bishop’s House, S. Thomi^ ' 

2. Ill tile Museum, Bishop’s House, S. 

Tlioin6 

From the Cathedral grounds, S. 
Thome 

From tlie Oluu'ch of Nos«a Senhora 
da Luz, Mylapore 

From the Church of Madre de Deoa, 
Mylapore . . 

From various places at S. Thom6 and 
Mylapore . . 

3. In the Cathedral grounds, S. Thom6 

4. At the Giithodral, S, Thome 

5. At St. Rita’s Church, S. Tliom6 High 

Rd. 

fl. At the Church of the Holy Rosary, 
S. Thomd 

7. At the Church of Nosaa Senhora da 

Luk, Mylapore . . . . 

8. Two .Tain images, Myliviiore 

1). At tho Church of Madvo de Doos, 
Mylapore.. .. .. 

10. At hittlo Mount, Saidiipet 

1 1. At tho foot of St. Thomas Mount . . 

12. At St. Thomas Mount . . 

B. — Inscriptions 

1. In the Museum, Bishop’s House, S. 

TJiom4 

From the Cathedral grounds, S. 
Tliom6 

From No. 7/380-81, S, Thoind High 

Rd. 

From the Church of Nossa Senhora 
da Luz, Mylapore 
From St. Thomas Mount 

2. In tho Cathedral grounds, S. Thom6 

3. At the Cathedral, S. Thom6 


Nos. 

Page 


xxvii 

1-173 

1-97 

1- 70 

1-49 

1- 3 

1-2 

4- 21 

2-18 

4- 13 

2-16 

16- 17 

17 

18- 20 

17-18 

21 

18 

22- 24 

19-20 

25- 29 

21-22 

30- 32 

22-23 

33- 35 

23-24 

30- 38 

24-26 

3(1- 40 

27 

41- 48 

27-211 

4H- 50 

30-31 

61- 53 

32-33 

54- 76 

34-40 

77-123 

60-70 

77- 81 

60-63 

77- 79 

50-62 

79 bis 62 

80 

53 

81 

63 

82- 83 

63-54 

84-115 

56-71 


^ The places are mentioned in the order in which a visitor at S. Thomd 
could visit them within the shortest time. From 5 (St, Rita’s) he might 
go next to 8 and 9, then to 6, 7, 10. 11, 12. 
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Tamil inscription of King Vikranm 
Ohola, about A.D. 1118 

Noa. 

84 

P<j(ir 

.'(i 


Coata of arms and inscriptions of 6 
Bishops of Mylapore . . 

85- f)l 

68-11 1 


Other dated inscriptions 

02-104 

61-05 


Undated inscriptions with Coats-of- 
Arms 

105-100 

60-08 


Other undated inscriptions 

At Mr. Dhanakfiti RSju’s, Victoria 
Works, S. Thoni6 High Rd. 

110-115 

68-71 

4. 

116-117 

71 

5. 

At Rahmat B£gh, S. Thom4 High Rd. 

117 bis 72 

6. 

At Messrs. W. E. Smith & Oo.’s, 
Chemists, Rosary Church Str., S. 
Thom6 

118 

7;t 

7. 

At the S. Thoni4 High School, near St. 
Rita’s Church, S. Thom6 ffigh Rd. 

no 

74 

8. 

At the Church of Noesa Senhora da 
Luz, Mylapore 

120-122 

74-7,1 

9. 

At the Church of Madre de Deos, 
Mylapore . . 

120 

70 

N.B.- 

—How and where to get copies of these photographs. 


« » * 

PABT IL^Other inscriptions and points of 



interest at S. Thom4 and Mylapore 
In the Museum, Bishop’s House, S. 
Thom4 

124-384 

79-140 

1. 

124-125 

79 


From the Boys’ Orphanage, near St. 
Bede’s High School, S. Thom4 High 
Rd. 

124 

79 


From Mr. D. DhanakSti RSju’s, 
Victoria Works, 8. Thom4 High Rd. 

125 

79 

2. 

At the beach, near Bishop’s House, 8. 
Thom4 

126 

79 

3. 

In the Cathedral grorinds, S. Thom4 

127-129 

80 

4. 

In the Cathedral, S. Thoin4 

130-161 

80-05 


Old undated inscriptions 

130-131 

80 


Dated inscriptions 

132-162 

80-89 


Points of interest 

163-161 

90-06 

5. 

On the S. Thorri4 High Rd., S. Thom4 

162-190 

96-09 


At the Boys’ Orphanage, near St. 
Bede’s High School . . 

162 

06 


At Mr. Dlmakfiti RSju’s, Victoria 
Works, S. Thom4 High Rd. 

163-164 

96-00 


South of the garden of Bishop’s House 

165-170 

06 


At St. Rita’s Church 

171-174 

96-97 


From the Protestant Cemetery 

176-190 

97-99 


Dated inscriptions . . 

176-188 

97-99 


Undated inscriptions 

189-190 

99 

8 . 

In Doming Lane, S. Thom4 

191 

99 

7. 

At St. Anthony’s Church, Rosary 
Church Str., S. ThomS 

19^194 

99-100 
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Nos. 

Page 

8. 

In the Ohurch of the Holy Rosary, S. 




Thom6 

195-200 

100-101 

9. 

In Rosary Ohtirch Str., S. Thome . . 

201-204 101-102 

10. 

At the Ohnrch of Nossa Senhora da 




Luz, Mylapore 

205-263 

102-116 


Outside the Ohiuch 

206-213 

102-104 


Within the Ohvirch 

214-240 

106-115 


Points of interest 

247-248 

115 


In the Luz Clnireh Cemetery 

249-253 

115-116 

11 . 

Near the Church of Madre de Deos, 




Mylapore . . 

264-269 

116 


In Muthugrammani Str. 

264-267 

116 


In Rosary Ohurch Lane 

268-2.59 

116 

12. 

At the Ohurch of Madre do Deos, 




Mylapore . . . , 

260-266 

116-118 

13. 

At the Convent of the Indian Nims, 




opposite to the Ohurch of Madre de 




Deos 

267-269 

118-119 

14. 

At St. Lazarus’ Church, near the 




Church of Madre de Deos 

270-271 

119 

16. 

At the Kap&le4vara Temple, Mylapore 

272-273 

119 

16. 

At the Marmalong Bridge, Saidapet . . 

274 

119 

17. 

At the Little Mount Church, Saidapet 

275-302 

120-126 

18. 

At the Descanjo Church, Mylapore . . 

303-308 

126-128 

10. 

At the St. Patrick’s Orplianage, Adyar 

307 

128 

20. 

At No. 66, Main Ro^, St. Thomas 




Mount 

308 

129 

21. 

In St. Patrick’s Church, St. Tliomas 




Mount 

809-320 

129-130 

22. 

In St. Patrick’s Church Cemetery, St. 




Thomas Mount 

321-343 

130-133 

23. 

In Bullock Line, St. Thomas Mount 

344 

133 

24. 

At the foot of St. Thomas Mount . , 

346-349 

133-134 

26. 

On St. Thomas Mount . . 

360-377 

134-147 

20. 

At the Convent of the Holy Apostles, 




on St. Thomas Mount 

378 

147 

27. 

At the Cemetery of the Convent of the 




Holy Apostles, Mount 

379-383 

149 

28. 

At the Museum, Madras 

884 

149 

20. 

At the Hindu Temple, Triplicane, 




Madras 

386 

160 

30. 

A visit to the Armenian Ohurch, 




Armenian Str., Madras 

386 

150 


PART IH. 



1. 

Father Guy Tachord, S.J., on Mylapore (Jan. 18, 



1711) .. 

• • 

162 

2. 

Excavations roimd the Cathedral, 8. 

Thom6 



(January 26 — February 10, 1923) 

. . 

160 

3. 

List of Antiquarian Remains m the Bishop s 



Museum, S. Thom6 . . 

, , 

182 

4. 

Some books in the Bishop’s Library, S. Thoroi 

192 
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6. Archives of the Camara Ecclesiastica, S. Thome 194 

6. A list of publications on tlie St. Tiioniivs 

question .. .. .. 190 
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1. Inter-borrowing of legends by Christians and 

Non-Christians . . . . , . 229 

2. Tamil Account of St. Thomas and Kandapa 

Raja from the Latin .. .. 251 

3. A Hindu version of St. Thomas’ death . , 2il7 

4. St. Thomas and the Hjtqu of the Soul . . 27;( 

5. St. Thomas in the Mozarabio Breviary . . 289 

6. St. Thomas’ apparitions on his Feast . . 280 

7. Camoeus on St. Thomas and Mylapore . . 289 
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2. Mylapore Priests in China . . . . 290 

3. Usuatd on St. Thomas in Farthest India (Ante 
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4. Mar Solomon on Mylapore (circa a.d. 1222) . . HOh 
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Inscription .. .. .. 341 

(c) A Maltose Cross at Katuttiirutti . . 303 

(d) Naranam . . . . . . 304 

2. Ruined Churches near KodLveri (Coimbatore 

District) .. .. 371 

3. Some Portuguese Antiquarians in India . . 380 

4. Christiana on the West Coast of India . . 402 

6. A Madonna from the sea at Bandra, Bombay. . 414 
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Antiquities from San Thom^ and Mylapore 


I’ART J,-LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ANTIQUITIES 
SHOWN AT THE VATICAN EXHIBITION 1(1925).' 


A. -.Antiquities other than Inscriptions (1-123). 

1. Al Bishop's Home, B. Thomi (1-3). 

1. — Oil-painting representing Oom Frei Munoel de S. 
Catliarina 16th Bishop of Cochin. Archbishop of Goa (1780- 
Febr, 10, 1812). 

The inscription says ; Vera e$gies Exmi ac Rmi D.D. Fr. 
Kmano elia a S. Oafharim ex ordine. Carmditanm Excalceato I 
rum Archiepiacopi Metropoli tani Ooensia orientiaque Pri/matis 
necnon omnivm Itegu larium Corporatiolnum Vizitatoria * Oel 
iieralis ac Rejor maioria Apoajtolici hic in India Luzita nia.* 

{Tranalaiion) : True likeness of the Most Excellent and Most 
Reverend Lord, the Lord Frei Emanoel of St. Catherine, of the 
Order of Discaloed Carmelites, Metropolitan Archbishop of Goa, 
l^rimate of the East, Visitor General and Apostolic Reformer 
of oil the Religious Bodies in this Portuguese India. 

Other paintings in the same place show: Doni Jotlo 
Chrysostomo de Amorim Pessoa, Archbishop of Goa ; Dom Ayres 
de Ornelas. Archbishop of Goa, and Dom Antonio Sebastiio 
Valente, 1st Patriarch of Goa. 

2. — Cathedral chair of the old Bishops of Mylapore (the 
bigger chair). It has the Augustinian coat of arms, and may 
go back to 1611, when the first Bishop of Mylapore, Dom 
Frei Sebastian de S. Pedi-o, an Augustinian, took possession of 
the See of Mylapore, founded in 1606. Residential Augustinian 
Bishops governed the See of S. Thom^ from 1611 to 1637, and 
from 1747 to 1817. 

The smaller chair comes from the old Jesuit Church of 
-Madre de Deos, Mylapore, and was presented to Lady 


I Thc-w photographs (118) were taken in 1921 and 1923 by tlie 
Aroh*ologioal Department, Southern Circle, Madras. Seven others were 
contribute by the Epigraphical Department, Madras. See at the end 
of Part I where and how copiee of these photographs nan be obtained. 

In our description of exhibits from the Bishop's Museum, S. Thom4, we 
give the Museum marks {e.g., Al. B2, C3, etc.). 
i Sic. » Sic. 
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WiHingdon, the wife of Lord Willingdoii, the late Governor of 
Madras, some time after it was photographed in 1921. 

3. — Nude, male Jain statue (Ab) ; headless ; no inscription : 
the right leg rests on the left leg, and the right hand on tln“ 
left hand. Mr, Foneher, to whom I sent the photograph in 
1921, while he was studying sculptures of the Buddhist jniakaK. 
at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, wrote that, a.s the statue is 
quite nude, it is not Buddhistic, but Jain. The Jains were 
very numerous at one time in Southern India. Tina statue was 
apparently found at Mylapore. It was at Bishop’s House before- 
1921. Our photographs show two other nude, male, standing 
figures carved in relief (Nos. 39, 40). 

Near the statue, a hollow cannon-ball or bomb (Jl) from 
the grounds of St. Thomas’ Convent. 

2. In tAc Muieum, Bishop's Hotm, S. Tlmnl (4-21 ). 

From the Cathedral Grounds, S- Tkomi (4-lS). 

4. — (a) On a massive pedestal (Ala), possibly of Christian 
origin, displaying an eight-petalled lotus, and similar to nnothei 
pedestal in the same place (A1&) ; a separate stone ( A2) showing, 
in low relief, on the right side of the onlooker, th<^ A|K)8tlo 
St, Thomas (A2a), on the left KindSpa Raja (A26). This sepa- 
rate stone comes from the Cathedral grounds, where we are toM 
it stood formerly in the open air, the Indian Christians being 
in the habit of pouring oil on the head of the two figures. 

In 1729, according to Friar Paulinus a S. Bartholomien. 
India Orkntalis Chrisliam. Rom»,Typi8 Salomonitvnis, MDCC 
XCIV, pp. 130-131, a stone statue of St. Thomas was found 
near St. Thomas’ tomb “ kabilu talari, in sinistra librum ad per, tvs 
tenentis, el dextera hene-dicerUis.” It is thought that the plio- 
tograph shows that identical statue. D. Joseph Pinheivci. 
Bishop of Mylapore, wrote to the S. Congregation of Rites, 
in J720, concerning his discovery, The correapoiidenco must 
be in the Archives of the S. Congregation of Rites and deserves 
to be published. 

In 1729, D. Joseph Pinheiro wrote to the Bishop of 
Verapoly : — 

Anno 1729. mtnse Aprili In the month of April of the 
aperium fuit sepulcrum (S year 1729 the tomb (shown ns 
Thomxatlributum),^ vt [P. 1,‘iJ] that of St. Thomas) was opened 
terra peregrinis distribueretur. in order to distribute earth to 
Apetla aviem fuit superior pars the pilgrims. Now, the uppei- 
loci intra sacellum ad orieniem part (the floor?) of the place 
vbi prius altars exlructum fue- within the chapel towards the 
rat. Vidimus in marmore de- East, wherean altar had former- 


I The parenthesis must be Friar Paulinus’ 
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joaeo imculptam effigiem S. 
Thotnte habitu talari, in ainiafra 
librim. ad peclua tenentia, et 
dexlera benedkeiUia. Cavata 
terra ad aex pedea romanoa pro- 
lundilatia, inventum eat rudw 
7iomm tx ealce et minufia 
jmrticulia marmoris confecluin 
firmisaimnm r.raasum guatuor 
digitoa, deinde apparuit lapis 
marmoreua qv-adratua trea pedea, 
in eujua anguHs qwituor autit 
aperla aepnhra pai'va in figuru 
quadi'ala, deinde viai magni la- 
teres calce bene UgatVavh are7ia 
inter lapidt7n el laterea aparaa. 
LaUribns kia fractis apparuit 
terra mohilis, qvce tantum occu- 
pabat loc7m, qtMnUia eaaet aatis 
ad hu7na7ivm corpus huma7i- 
dum, et 7wn idus. Ipaa HO. die 
splendor quidam vivua et clarua 
apparuit, de qua re septe}7i 
testes jurali et exn77iinati ita 
depoauerunt. A 71 locus hie sit 
verum sepiilcrum S. Thornes 
definire no/i audeo, ideo ad 
S. Co7ig7'egcilione>n rituum re- 
misi. 


ly been erected, was opened.' 
The marble (stone?) [floor?] 
having been dug up, we saw a 
sculptured effigy of St. Thomaw 
(representing him dressed) in a 
garment falling down to the 
heels, holding in his left hantl 
on his breast a book, and blessing 
witli his right,* The earth 
having been dug to a depth of 
six Roman feet,’' there was found 
a new end very hard conglomei'- 
ate, four inches thick, and made 
of mortar and small particles 
of marble (stone?); next, there 
appeared a square (rectangu- 
lar ?) marble stone, three feet ill 
dimension, at the cornersof which 
hod been cut four small square 
(quadiangular ?) sepulchres ; 
then, big bricks well-joined with 
mortar were seen under the 
sand which was strewn between 
the stone and the bricks. These 
biicks having been broken, mov- 
able eartli appeared, which occu- 
pied as much space os was 
sufficient for burying a human 
body, and not more. On the 
same 29tli day. a bright and clear 
light appeared, and seven €3'e- 
witnesses, after being sworn in 
and examined on the matter, 
testified to the fact. Whether 
this place be the true sepulchre 
of St. Thomas, I dare not assert ; 
therefore I submitted the matter 
to the S. Congregation of Rites.* 


> Before the erection of the present Cathedral (1893-96), the tomb of 
St. Tliomaa was at the East end of tlie Church, outside, adjoining the 
sanctuary It was covered with a dome, and had an altar near the tomb 
(about lOOO). Cf. G. Milne Rae, The Stjriana in India, \V, Blackwood, 
London, 1892, plate facing p. 312, for a view of the dome-covered Chapel. 

r The statue must have buen found some distance away from the 
tomb within the dome-covered chapel, 

‘ This further digging must have been immediately above the site of 
the tomb of St, Thomas, since it resulted in flneiing a tomb which, appa- 
rently, was the same which the Portuguese had disturbed in 1521-23, 
when the reputed tomb of St. Thomas was in that same Chapel. 

Cf, Paulinus a S. Bartholomsco, op. cit., pp. 130-131. 
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Since the Portuguese, who dug into St. Tliomas’ tomb in 
1621-23, did not find that statue, we argue that it was probably 
buried near the tomb either between 1430 and 1600, wlien the 
Christians were driven from Mylapore, or at an earlier date. 
The statue would testify to the cult of St. Thomas, in pre- 
Portuguese times, at the place reputed to possess his tomb. 

Date of the stone : Anterior apparently to the Nestorian 
aversion for statues, i.e., before A.D. 660 (1). 

For a fuller description of the two figures, cf. Nos. 6, C, 7. 

The two pedestals (A lo, A 16) with the eight-petalled lotus 
design come from the Cathedral grounds. 

(b) Four stones (A4, A3, A6. A7), about 2 feet high, eacli 
with a cross (within a rope-like circular border) resting on a 
triangular base. For a fuller description, see No. 8. 

(c) A caimon-ball (Jl) from the grounds of the St. Thomas 
Convent (old Dominican Monastery). 

6. — Detail of the right side figure (A2a) in No. 4, or 
St. Thomas. A figure, clothed from neck to foot in a tunic, 
holds up the right hand (index and thumb joined 1) in the act 
of blessing or teaching ; the left hand supports a book against 
the body. Conspicuous is the girdle, part of which falls in 
front, below the knee ; stole winding round left hand ; hair 
parted in the centre of the head ; thick moustache falling down 
on either side of the upper lip ; the tip of the beard (one of two 
tips ?) is seen near the thumb and the index of the right hand ; 
feet baro. 

According to Syrian traditions (based on apocryphal 
writings t), St. Thomas received Our Lady’s girdle after her 
Assumption. St. Thomas’ girdle is connect^ by local legends, 
already recorded by Bishop John de’ Marignolli, (about 1349), 
after a visit of four days to Mylapore, with a wondrously large 
log which came floating from Ceylon (the Terrestrial Paradise 
and Limbus Patrum of the Nestorians ?) to Mylapore, where the 
King with his elephants and men could not drag it asliore. 
St. Thomas with his girdle dragged it whither he would, and 
built with it bis church, at the place where he was later buried. 

For the discovery of this statue, see No. 4, under (o). The 
book in the Saint’s hand may be taken to show him to be an 
Apostle, as the Apostles in olden times were usually represented 
with a book, both in the Greek and the lAitin Church. The 
girdle would show that the figure is St. Thomas, according to 
the present belief of the Christituis at Mylapore. 

A quotation, about 70 years earlier than the testimony 
of Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, and of John de’ Montecor- 
vino, Archbishop of Pekin, shows that, even for many Syrians, 
Mylapore was the traditional site of St. Thomas’ tomb. Mar 
Solomon, Metropolitan of Perath-Maishan (Basrah, on the 
Persian Giilf), says about A.D. 1222 in the Book of the Bee 
(E. A. Wallis Budge, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886, Vol. I, 
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ft. i, p. 105): •• Hahban. the merchant, brought his [St. 
Thomas'] body, and laid it in Edessa, the blessed city of the 
Lord. Others say that he was buried in Mahluph, a city in the 
land of the Indians." Cf, Mgr. A. E. Medlycott. India and the 
Apostle St. Thomtia. D. Nutt. London, 1905, p. 38. No other 
place in India but Mylapore answers to the last part of the 
statement. Query ; Could not' Mahhiph’ be read so as to come 
closer tojthe form Mayilapur (Peacock-Town), wliioh Ptolem\''s 
Maliarpha so closely resembles? 

6. — Side-view oE A 2a (St. Thomas) of No. 4, to show that 
the ears are of normal size, contrary to what we see in statues 
of Gautama-Biiddha. 

7. — Detail of the left side figure A in No. 4. This figure 
is called by Indian Christians of Mylapore Kanditpa RSja, and 
is by them identified with the King of Mylapore, whom St. 
Thomas conveited. The name Kandflpa RAja seems to be an 
echo of the name ‘ Gondophares.’ 

Bearded figure, clothed from neck bo foot; double rope-like 
girdle round waist; his right hand, broken at the fingers, 
appears bo be in the act of tiirowing about his person, past his 
left ear, a loose piece of garment (shown by the triple wavy line 
in the background ?), which reappears round the left arm. 
down the left hip and up the right hip, and hangs loose in front 
above the knees (or it may be that the wavy lines in the back- 
ground represent a lialo) ; flowing beard, rising high above the 
ear, which appears somewhat too lai^e ; no diadem ; at the 
hack of the head, what appears to be like a top-knot, though 
someone has suggested that it is an aureole (thus placed for the 
sake of perspective), because there is a groove all round the 
outer border: the left heel is raised as in the act of walking, 
while the right foot rests entirely on the ground. 

The left hand holds either a book or an instrument, more 
probably a book, which would show that this figure is also an 
.Apostle. In that case, should we not identify him with St. 
Bartholomew, who is said to have brought to India St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, written in Hebrew, a copy of it having been 
brought from India to Alexandria by the Christian philosopher 
Pantsenus (about A.D. 190) ? 

In A.D. 883, in the time of Alfred the Great, King of 
England, “Sighelm and ^Etheleton conveyed to Rome the 
alms which the King had vowed to [send] thither, and also 
to India to St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew.” (Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, tT3,ns\. by B. Thorpe, London, 1861 ,*11. 66.) — A.D. 883. 
“ Asset, Bishop of Sherboume, died and was succeeded by 
Swithelm, who caixied King Alfred’s alms to St, Thomas in 
India and returned in safety.” (Chronicle of Florence, of Worcester, 
transl. by Thos. Forester, London, 1854, p. 73.) — Alfred was 
“ very attentive on bestowing alms ; he confirmed the privi- 
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leges granted to the churches which his father had sanctioned. 
Beyond the sea, to Eome and to St. Thonia.s in iiidia lie sent 
many gifts. The legatee employed for this pui')K)ae was 
Sigelinus. the Bishop of Sherhoume, who with great succeRR 
an-ived in India, at which every one at this ago wonders. 
Returning thence, he brought back exotic gems and aromatic 
liquors, which the land there produces.” (T. I). Hardy, 
Wilhelmi Malme^hiriensis . . . .libri 6, London. 1840, 1. 187.) 

"A second testimony of the foresaid Siglieiimis his voyage 
unto Saint Thomas of India &c. out of William of Malmesbury 
his second booke do ge^tis Pontificum Anglorum, cap. rlo cpiscopix 
HchirchuriKTiaibus, Saliehurknsibus, Wiltunensihv4. 

Sighelmus lieing for the performance of the Kings alrues 
sent beyond the seas, and travailing unto St. Thomas of 
[p. 403] India, very prosperously (which a man would wonder 
at in this age) passed through the sayde couiitrey of India, and 
returning home brought with him diveis strange and precious 
•stones, such as that climate affourdeth. Many of whicli stones 
are as yet extant in the monuments of the Church.” Cf. Richard 
Hakluyt, The Principal Navigationji, London. J. M. Bent, Vol. 2. 
pp. 402*403. 

Since the Bishop of Sherbourne visited India with its 
Christiana of St. Thomas (and of St. Bartholomew ?), it is very 
likely that he came to Mylapore, without wdiich his visit would 
not have been complete, and that he saw the very statue 
of St. Thomas (and of St. Bartholomew 1) shown in our 
photographs. 

Is it true that the Westminster Abbey has in its treasure 
a girdle of St. Thomas ? If so, was this girdle one of the 
treasures brought from India by the Bishop of Sherbourne 1 
In the East, there were Christians called ■ Christians of tlie 
Girdle’ (of St. Thomas?), a name towards which further 
research should be directed. 

Though we are in favour of the supposition that the second 
figure of the Mylapore stone represents St. Bartholomew, we must 
not conceal that a claim for St. Pantaenus could be made out. 

“ Ciampini in his work T''e/emmOTiMmen^a,pt.I, ch. IV,p. 38, 
fig. XXVII, shows a picture of St. Thomas the Apostle and of 
Pantaenus, a priest in charge of the school of Alexandria, which 
was copied from the brass gates of the Basilica of St. Paul 
on the Ostian way, which were incised at Constantinople in the 
year 1070, in the time of Consul Pantaleon. Pantaenus holds 
in hia right hand the Gospel of St. Matthew, which he himself 
was the first after St. Thomas to preach to the Indians,' and the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas in India is mentioned in the following 
Greek inscription : — 

0 APIOG QQMAC AOXI YUO HNAJA TEAHEYTE 


I 8t. Bartholomew is here forgotten. 
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8t. Thomas dies pierced with a lance in India. 

See Blanchini; Demonstr. Hist. Eccles. Monum. Comp., 
Tab. in, 2nd Century, Nos. 40 and 41.” (Cf. P. Paulinus a 
S. Bartholomaeo, Ivdia Orientalia Christiana, Romae, 1794, 
|ip. 142-143; 260. 

8. — Detail of No. 4. Four stones (A4, A3, A5, A7), about 
2 ft. high, each with a cross, equal-armed, containing a smaller 
equal-armed incised cross; round the cross a rope-border; the 
triangular shape of the base of the stones can best be seen 
in No. 4, where the stones stand straight up on the floor. Three 
stones (A4, A5, A7) have fleur-de-lis terminations of a fully 
ileveloped hieratic type; one cross (A3), of the Maltese type, 
is like the cross on the Si-ngnn-fu stele, China (A.D. 883), and 
like another from China, both shown in L. Gaillard, S.J., 
Croix ei swastika en Chine, 2e lid.. Chang-hai, Orphelinat de 
'Pou-s^-w^, 1904. pp. 130, 162. The triple button termination 
of the cross appears, not only in tlie cross of the Si-ngan-fu 
stMe, but in all the oldest crosses thus far found in India : 
.several at Mylapore, one in the Anuradhapura Museum (Ceylon), 
two in the Valliapalli Church (Kottayam, Travancore), and one 
at Kadamattam (Travancore). 

The sharp edges of the triangulai' base of the stones stop 
about half a foot from the bottom,a8 seen in the two right-hand 
stones of this photograplt ; the edges flatten out at the end. 

Provenance : Cathedral grounds. Old residents of Mylapore 
say they stood formerly outside the ‘old’ Cathedral, in what 
was a burial-ground, north of the present Cathedral. Age: it 
may safely be supposed that this is pre-Portuguese Christian 
work. The compiler did not meet with any such stones in 
Malabar. An Armenian gentleman lecogiiizes in the fleur-de- 
lis crosses forms of crosses common in Armenia. The Maltese 
(TOSS is to liim unfamiliar. 

Destination of stones ; unknown. At the Descani,'© Church, 
Mylapore, three such stone crosses, within rope-border medal- 
lions are ioeerted in the wall of the fa 9 ade ; one, above the 
centre of the arch ; the two others some distance from it, one on 
cither side. The Rev. S. Jacob, the Annenian priest of 
Armenian Church Str., Madras, stated to me in 1923 that it is an 
.Armenian practice to put crosses of stone in the walls of houses 
and Churches. He did not know what to make of the rope- 
liorders. He stated also that Ionic volutes are common in 
Armenia, as also pillars with a single-leaf pattern at the comeis 
of pillar-bases. 

It was thought formerly at Mylapore that these crosses 
were consecration crosses, crosses indicating the consecration 
of churches ; but consecration crosses are along the walls within 
(ihurches, and the four crosses in question are not known to 
have been used in the old Cathedral. Moreover, a Maltese cross 
within a rope-bordered medallion (LI) was found on February 
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3, 1923, at Westcot, Sullivaji Street, St. Thome, i.e... at some 
distance from the now extant churches. Did that cross too 
come from a church t It seems that in Portugal it is not 
uncommon to have stone crosses inserted in the walls of private 
buildings, in some prominent part. The triangular ijases of 
our four crosses would seem to show that they were tiswl as 
keystones in an arch. 

9.10. — Two medallions (A28a,A286), one at each extremity 
of a big stone (a door lintel ?). No. 10 shows that the stone 
rests on the floor. The two portions of the stone (now broken) 
fit into each other. The Ionic capital under eacli medallion 
shows that the stone rested on two pillars, which cannot linAC 
been very high. The shape of these pillars and of their base can 
be surmised from the small Ionic pillars and their bases in No. 13. 
A detail, not seen in the photographs, is that, between tlie two 
capitals, and close to each of them, a small lion, whose tail 
forms a double twist above his back, is represented os supporting 
with his back the portion of the stone above him, the two 
animals being cut in bas-relief into the same stono as the two 
medallions. The two lions face each other, as do the figures in 
the medallions. The style of the lions is that of two othei' 
lions, massive, seen in Nos. 16, 17. 

The ornament on the head of the right-hand medallion 
(A28!i of No. 10) must be a diadem, thus pointing out the (igui'c 
as a King. This diadem does not appear to be Indian, but. 
Persian. The cut and rope-like treatment of the bcnnl also 
gives the King a Persian or Assyrian appearance. Compare the 
close-cropped board rising above the ears with the heal'd «)f 
K&nd&pa R&ja (St. Bartholomew f) in No. 7. 

The beardless figure (A28rt) in the left-hand medallion (No. 0) 
has a fillet ornament round the head, which falls in curls at th(^ 
back of the head. This fiUet was of old the distlncti\'o mark of 
kings and princes, as seen on Bactrian and Indo-Parthian cuins. 
iforeover, the scanty hair shows that the figure is not a woman. 

Medallions on stone, representing historical personages in 
kingly or princely attire, are so far unknown in other parts <if 
India. lonio capitals too are rare in India, and unknown in 
other parts of Southern India. We stand, therefore, bcfoj'c 
foreign architectural influences. No local tradition attaches to 
the figures in the two medallions. The stone was formerly 
in the Cathedral grounds. 

The legends of the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar plac<! 
Kfijidftpa Rfija at Mylapore, as Raja of Cbosha (Chola, Chora, 
Coromandel). The similarity of name and the fac.t that,accor<l- 
ing to the St. Thomas Christians, St. Thomas built for Kandnpa 
Raja a palace in heaven, should make us argue that the two 
figures represent Gondophares — for whom St. 'fiioraas, according 
to his Acta (of about A.D. 230) built a palace in heaven — ami 
hie brother Gad. On the other hand, in the ease of our two 
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sculptures, we would expect the difference of age l)etweeii the 
King and his brother to be less marked, and there is also the 
difficulty that the coins and inscriptions of a King Gondophares 
and the name Gad have been found so far only in N.W. India. 
Another supposition is that the t^vo figures represent the King 
of the unknown place where St. Thoma.s was killed. The place 
traditionally is Mylapore. The name of the King was Mazdai 
(a Persian or Parthian name), and man\' of the members of 
his court bore Peisian names (Sifur, Mygdonia. etc.). The King's 
son, Uzanes, another Peisiaii name, was baptized by 8t. Thomas 
with the chief personages of the court, the king excepted, and 
was made a Deacon. 

A Jacobite calendar (Cf. Assemaiii, Bibl. Vatic. Codicutn 
Mas. Catal.. TI. 266) says: • Teari (October), 6th day: 
The Clowning of Thomas the Apostle and of the King of India 
and Misadus [Mazdai], and of hia son John [Johannes, Uzanes]— 
and ten.” Cf. Mgr. A. E. Medlycott. India and the Apoatla 
TJtomaa, London, D. Nutt, 1905, p. 41. If we drop the conjunc- 
tion and between ‘ India ’ and ‘ Misadus,’ the statement becomes 
intelligible; and. as Mazdai eventually became a Christian, 
according to some ancient writings about St, Thomas, it would 
seem that both Mazdai and Uzanes were honoured as saints. 

The stone affords an ai^ument for the political history of 
Mylapore. If the medallions were made at Mylapore by non- 
Christians. there was at Mylapore a dynasty of Persian or 
Parthian kings, and St. Thomas may, as tradition says, have 
been killed at Mylapore, by kings lieai’ing Persian names. If 
the medallions w’ere made by Chi-istians, they would have been 
connected by them with St. Thomas — considering too that they 
were found on a Christian site, wliich, if we understand aright 
St. Gregory of Toms (about A.D. 590), reporting the pilgrim 
Theodore, had a beautiful church ; and it would follow that the 
figures represent Christian Persian kings of the first century of 
our era ; either Gondophares and Gad. or. more plausibly, Mazdai 
and his son Uzanes. 

Had the kings connected with St. Thomas been non-Persian 
Indian kings, the Christians would not have represented them 
as Persian. 

These medallions, as also the statue of St. Thomas (and 
of St. Bartholomew?) referred to in Nos. 4-7, furnish us, we 
think, with a tangible new proof, one of the highest value, for- 
St. Thomas' traditional connection with Mylapore. Anothei' 
proof lies in the antiquity of the Mylapore Church, as evidenced 
by the Cross at St. Thomas Mount, Mylapore. which at the 
lowest limit is of above A.D. 660. Cf. No. 56. 

Ionic capitals are rare in India. Do they occur in Southern 
India elsewhere than at Mylapore or in Christian architecture ( 
■■A temple with Ionic pillars, dating from the time of Azes 1., 
cir. 80 B.G. , lias been discovered at Taxila ; but the plan of the 
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building is not Greek, and the pillars of foreign pattern are 
merely borro^ved ornaments,” (V. A. Smith, Early History of 
India, 2nd edn.. Oxford, 1908, p. 227.) “ Mr. Growse found a 
fragmait of sculpture in the Mathura district, ' where a niche is 
supported by columns with Tonic capitals’ {Mathura, 3rd ed., 
p. 171). Cunningham published a plaster fragment of a Roman 
Ionic capital from the Ahinposh stupoat JalSliibSd {Proc. A.S.B.. 
1879, p. 209, pi. XI).” (V. A. Smith, ibid., p. 227 n, 2.) 

The Portuguese who first came to Mylapore in 1517 
tt'ondered at the beautiful pieces of architecture. “ pyramids, 
towers, and columns,” lying in all directions on a large area 
of the then ruined town of Mylapore-; and of the carvings of 
men, animals, leafage, etc., they said that one could not have 
done better in silver. 

11. -Six stones labelled A32, A33, A34, A36. A36, A38. these 
numbers applying here in the following order ; 

(From left to right) ; A35 A32 A38 A36 A34. 

A33. 

A35 ; lYiangulav-shaped top of some dworation. with two 
Ionic volutes. 

A32 ; Pilaster to be compared with A34 for its peculiar 
bulging, and with 1)1 in No. 18. 

A33 : Corbel (like A57), or top of column; a broken (?) 
iron peg, not protruding, is stuck in the centre of the portion 
touching the ground, 

A38 ; of pillar with beautiful leaf de<!oratiaim below ; 
a fine fleur-de-lis in the centre, at the top. 

A36; Pilaster with Ionic volutes. 

A34 ; Pilaster reproducing on a reduced w^ale the form of 

A32. 

These stones belonged apparently, not to the old church, as 
known and remodelled by the Portuguese, but to some earlier 
period in its existence. It was visited by John de Montecorvifio, 
the Franciscan Archbishop of Pekin (1291), Marco Polo (1292), 
Friar John de’ Marignolli of Florence, a Franciscan (1360), 
Nicolo de’ Conti (142^-30), and perhaps by Blessed Friar Odoric 
de Pordenone, a Franciscan, (about 1323), who has a short 
description of it. 

When these exhibits were photographed in 1921 , they stood 
in the south verandah, and there lay near them a stone, not 
photogra]>hed, which seems to have belonged to a chovltry or 
pilgrims’ rest-house (Pt. III. 3). Such a rest-house is men- 
tioned by Marco Polo in 1292 as existing in the grounds of the 
Church in 1288. “A very fine miracle,” he writes, “occurred 
there [at Mylapore] in the year of Christ 1288, as I will relate. 
A certain Baron of that country, having great store of a certain 
kind of com that is called rice, had filled up with it all the 
house.s that belonged to the church, and stood round about it 
The Christian people in cliarge of the church Were mueli 
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distressed by his having thus stuffed their houses with Iris rice ; 
the pilgrims too had nowhere to lay their heads ; and they often 
Iteggecl the pagan Baron to remove his grain, but he would do 
nothing of the kind. So one night the Saint himself appeared 
with a fork in his hand, which he set at the Baron’s throat, 
saying; “ [f thou void not my houses, that my pilgrims may 
I'.ave room, thou shall die an evil death,” and therewithal the 
Saint piessed him so hard with the fork that he thought himself 
n dead man. And when morning came, he caused all the houses 
to he voided of his rice, and told everybody wtiat had befallen 
him at the Saint’s hands. So the Christiana wei-e greatly 
rejoiced at this grand miracle, and rendered thanks to God and 
to the blesacd St. Tliomas. Other great miracles do often come 
to pass there, such as the healing of those who are sick or 
deformed, or the like, especially such as be Christians. The 
Christians who have ohaige of the church have a great number 
of the Indian Nut trees, whereby they get their living ; and they 
pay to one of those brother kings six groats for each tree every 
month.” Of. Yule, Marca Polo, II (1874), pp. 339-40. 

There was also at that tdme, attached to the church, a 
inoiiastery or presbytery of Nestorians, of which, we think, we 
laid bare the solid granite and laterite foundations, nearly 6 ft. 
l)road at the S.E. corner of the present Cathedral, during some 
trial excavations in 1923. 

12.— Jjarge shallow stone basin (A43), with rope border on 
the rim (like the rope ornament of the crosses in Nos. 4, 8, 21). 
The .sides of the basin slope down rapidly towards the bottom, 
whicli is perforated, the opening, roughly executed, measuring 
about one foot in diameter. The basin stood in 1921 on a masonry 
platform, on the S. side of the Cathedra) ; it had been brought 
from the gixainds of the S. Thom6 Boys’ Orphanage, attached to 
St. Bede’s High School, in front of the Cathedral, in which 
grounds the Bisliops of Mylajwre juid the Captains of S. Thom4 
aro said to have lived, the Bishops of Mylapore having acquired 
their present residence only in the beginning of the 19th century. 

When the Portuguese first came to Mylapore, there stood, 
in front of the then still extant old church near St. Thomas’ 
tomb, two ‘ ptas ’ or holy water stoups. Is the basin one of 
these water-stoups, and was the bottom knocked out to use it 
for growing ornamental plants in, such being the use to 
which it was put in 1921 ? Or is it an ancient baptismal 
font which met with a similar fate ? Baptismal fonts of this 
size and height are probably known to Christian archao- 
logists in Europe. The compiler did not, however, see any 
such in Malabar, during his tour to the Romo-Syrian and 
Jacobite Churches, in 1924 ; but he noticed rope-borders round 
their baptismal fonts. 

Considering that the only other stones with a rope-border 
found thus far at Mylapore are Christian crosses, we believe 
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ourselves justified in looking upon this atone basin as of Clirist- 
ian provenance. Some time before 1021 the Muhaniniadaiis 
of the mosque in Rosary Chureh Street applied for il to 
the Vioar of the Cathedral, to place it neai' their mosque and 
use it for their ablutions. 

The Rev. S Jacob, the Armenian priest, was diffident aliout 
the purpose of the stone, because of the big hole nt the bottom. 

On the stone (A30) near the basin may have stood u pillar 
with Ionic volutes, as shown by the arrangement ‘of pilbii-s and 
bases of exhibit A55 in No. 13. 

13.— Heavy stone receptacle (A65) with two small bulging 
pillars ending in Ionic volutes at the top. Note the scallop- 
shell at the top, under the curved curling ribbing. To the 
horizontal groove, cutting into the thickness of the stone, 
and half-way up the nperttire in the box, there corresponds 
another horizontal groove (not seen) on the other .side, so 
that a wooden shelf may originally have rested in the grooscs. 
The receptacle could be clo^ by means of a double folding- 
door: for a set of four small holes cut into the stone. a( 
either extremity of the aperture, both aliove and below, shown 
that there was a folding-door; and, as there is a second set 
of four holes at the back of the first, we should conclude 
that there was a second folding-door behind the first. A double 
receding of the stone, ail round the npertuiv, foi' an outer 
folding^oor, and across the breadth, above mid below, for 
an inner folding-door, favours the surmise. 

At the bottom of the box, in the centre, is carved a 
beautiful vase or urn. whence issue, right and left, gi'aceful 
coils of branches and leaves. The shell at tlie top is not 
an Indian symbol. We argue that it is a Christian symbol and 
shows that the box served a religious pui'pose. 

Traces of brick-work round the rough part of the longi- 
tudinal sides and at the top prove that the stone was iuserted 
in a wall ; this is also proved by the fact that the longitudinal 
sides have been left rough, except in front. No one remembers, 
however, that the box was us^ in the old Cathedral pulled 
down in 1893 ; yet, it comes from the Cathedral grounds. 

It could not have been used to wash one’s hands in, 
as there is no outlet for the water. Was it a safe ? A library ' 
A pre-Portuguese tabernacle ? Does the shell denote that it 
was connected with the things required for baptism ? I did not 
see any such leceptacles in Malabar ; but the labOl of Abyssinian 
Churches and the pitote of Coptic churches, generally kept 
closed, are perhaps of this style. Cf. A. Fortescue, The lesser 
Eastern Churefus, p-p. 210-211. Is it not an altar, rather ? Are 
not certain ancient altars in our churches in Europe more 
or less of this style and size ? But why the grooves 1 For 
a shelf to place the chalice on during part of the Mass ? Foi' 
ancient altars approximating this, cf. Dom Cabrol and Doin 
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LecJercq, Did. d’ arcyologitrihrititnne, altar at Baguacavallo (11. 
Pt. 1, col. 63, fig. 1197) ; at BagnoIs-sur-Cere {ibid., col. 67, fig. 
1200) ; at the Basilica of Pammachius, Rome (II, Pt. 2. col. 
2867, fig. 2280) ; at Rheims (III, col. 1620, fig. 2928). 

We read in the Roman BreviaI^’. November 9, Lesson 6 ; 

For as. from the time of St. Peter up to Sylvester, the Pontiffs 
could not. owing to persecutions, stay in one place, they 
performed the sacred mysteries wherever necessity drove them, 
ill crj’pts, or cemeteries, or in the houses of pious persons, 
on a wooden altar, hollowed out in the shape of a box.” 

About 1600. in a report by the Bishop of Cochin, we hear 
of a stone box on the altar in the dome-covered chapel of 
St. Thomas' tomb, which contained, besides the relics of St. 
Thomas found in 1521-23, a laige number of bones of King 
Sagamo (Saka?), converted by St. Thomas, and of one of St. 
Thomas’ disciples. These relics were practically intact at 
■Mylapore in 1600, after having been secreted for a time at 
Cochin. They had never gone to Goa in spite of much that 
has been written to that effect. After 1600, during several 
nttacks on the town, they were secreted in a Martabuii jar in the 
pavement of the church. They are last heard of in 1683, when 
(he Governor of Goa wrote to Antonio de Sousa, Governor 
of the Bishopric of S. Thome, that, as Antonio Coelho, a resident 
of Madras, was reported to be dying, the relics in his possession 
ought to be secured and enclosed in a liox with three keys, 
one key to remain with the Governor of Iho Bishopric, another 
with the Treasurer who was to keep the box with all secrecy, 
and the third with Alvaro Carrilho de Valle. Were these relics 
secreted in some private family, or in a church in Madrasi 
The secret of their whereabouts is now unfoi'tunately lost. 
Family traditions in Madras and Mylapore might yet give the 
clue to their present place of concealment . 

What hapiiened to the stone box ii\ which the relics were 
kept in 1600 ? We do not see why it should not have continued 
on the altar of the chapel over the tomb till 1893. No one, 
however, lemembers that such was the case, or that the stone 
Ikjx of our No. 13 was placed there. If we were to discover 
that our No. 13 was used as a reliquary by the Portuguese, 
we might have to modify our opinion about the Portuguese or 
pre-Portuguese provenance of other exhibits which we consider 
to be pre-Portuguese, unless indeed the stone-box formed part 
of the architecture of the pre-Portuguese Church and was utilised 
Viy the Portuguese as a reliquary. 

On the other hand, might our No. 13 be the stone found in 
1729 near St. Thomas’ tomb ? “ Next, there appeared a square 
(rectangular ?) marble stone, three feet in dimension, at the 
corners of which had been cut four small square (rectangular 1) 
sepulchres.” Cf. our quotation from Friar Paulinus under 
No. 4(a). 
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Compare the style of the two Ionic pillars and nF (.lien 
pedestals with the style of similar pillars anrl pedestals from 
Mylapove in Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12. Note also the foiir lotuse.s. 

The lotus, four-petallecl, six-pstalled. and mostly ei^lii- 
petalled, is a favourite decoration in the Christian art of tin- 
St. Thomas Christians of Malabar. Foiir-petalled, it forms 
an equal-armed Greek cross ; eight-petalieil. it eomhities a Greok 
cross with a St. Andrew’s cross. The eight-petnlled lotus Im.s 
led, it would seem, to the trefoiled or fleur-de-lis e.xti'omil ies 
of the Latin ci-oas, and is therefore to be found evei'.>’wln'ri'. 
somewhat disguised, in tlie Christian art of the West. 

A medal of Constantine the Great {of the first quarter of (lie 
fourth century) shows a cross springii^ from a lotus in a basin of 
water. Round the medal are the words ; Mihi uhn't ghriari 7ii-'i 
in cmcc Domini NoslriJesu ChrisU, and it is rcinavkablo tluii 
this same inscription, in Syriac, is found under a cross in the 
Valliapalli Church, Kottayam (together with a Snssaninn-l’ahlvi 
inscription, similar to another Sassanian-Pablvi inscription mum I 
a cross in the same Church, and to a third one round a cross 
at St. Thomas Mount, Mylapore, this lattin' being of aliotii 

A. D. 650). For a picture of Constantine’s medal, se.- 
Gresser, De Cruet ChrisU, Ingolstadt, 1605, HI. 92. or Extrail 
des Annalea de Pkilosophie ChrHienne : Essai sur I’origine H in 
dicadence de la Eeligiott ChrHienne (inns I' hide, par lo Capiiaine 
Wilford, traduit des Recherches Asiatiques [Asiaiick Resenrehe.^. 
1808, Vol. X] de Calcutta, et annoW par J. Dnnielo, I’aris. 

B. Duprat, pp. 141, 142, 142 (read: 121, 122, 123), tmder 
notes by A. B., and at the end for the engraving, Cf. also 
my discussion of the medal in The Catholic Herald uf India. 
Calcutta, Jan. 23, 1924, pp. 63-65. 

Dorn H. Leclercq, O.S.B.. considers that the fiour ile-liH 
derives from the lotus, sacred in Egypt as in the East. We 
have the lotus, I now suggest, in the frescos of the catacombs of 
Rome of the first half of the first century ; for, round a contnd 
picture, the central portion of a lotus, radiate eight pictures, each 
picture forming one of the petals of an eight-petalled lotus. 

I have in my possession a photograph of a fresco with eight 
crosses round a central cross from the Kyanzittba cave, near 
Fagan, Burma. It was found by Mr. Duroiselle, Archeological 
Department, Burma, together with paintings of Mongol soldiers 
supposed to have belonged to Kublai Khin’s expedition against. 
Pagan in 1287, and we know that Christian clans fought under 
Kublai Khan. The Krits and Meki'ita and the Alani were 
Christian clans. The Chinese Annals mentiejn 1,000 Alani ns 
forming the body-guard of the Emperor of China in 1272, 1286, 
and 1309. More than 30,000 Christians (Syrians, Nestorians, 
Georgians, Alani, and Ruthenians) fought in his army. In 1330, 
there were 10,000 Russians and Crimeans in the Pekin camp. 
Cf. P, Girolamo Golubovich, O.F.M., Le prime Relazimi della <S’. 
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Sede. con la Cina, (estratto della Bib’l. Bio-Bihlio^mphica Mia 
Terra Santa, t. iv), Firenxe. 1923, p. 8. The artist at the 
Kyanzittha cave tried to reproduce the grain of the wood of the 
crosses, whence Mr. Duroiselle argued to the Christian character 
of these crosses. There is more to be said in favour of this 
ai'gument. The disposition of the eight crosses round a central 
cross resembles that of eight panels round a central design in 
the catacombs (1st to 4th century A.D.). Cf. Dom F. Cabrol 
and Dom H. Ijeclercq, O.S.B., Diet. d’arclUol. et de liturgie 
ehrHienne, fasc. LV(1923), a.v. fresques, figs, facing coll. 2691-92. 
2619-20, 2623-24, 2627-28. The disposition of the Pagan fresco 
and of the frescos in the catacombs is that of the eight petals 
of a lotus, the smaller crosses at Pagan being on the smaller 
petals, the greater crosses on the bigger petals. Fr. Gaillard, 
S.J., Croix et awastika cn Chine, 2e ed. Chang-hai, Orpheli- 
net de T‘ou-86-w^, 1904, p. 65, fig. 104, shows an arrangement 
of crosses, like in the Pagan fresco, in the woven horizontal 
surface of a Chinese bed. In pictures of frescos at the 
RSmeivaram temple, S. India, I have seen a similar arrange- 
ment of eight pands or pictures round a central panel or 
picture. 

The eight-petalled or sixteen-petalled lotus is at the 
back of other phases of Christian art. Many baptisteries in our 
earliest Churches in the West are octagonal; octagonal are 
the cruzeiros, or pedestals of open-air crosses, at Mylapore; 
octagonal again most of the pedestals of open-air crosses standing 
before the Churches of Malabar, Komo-Syiian or Jacobite. 
Has it struck Christian archseologists ere this that this design was 
consciously modelled on the eight-petalled lotus ? The baptismal 
font in the centre of our ancient octagonal baptisteries occupies 
the place of the cJp of the lotus ; so too, the cross emerging from 
the centre of an octagonal pedestal. In the Far East, the cult 
of the lotus gave rise to similar applications in architecture. 
“ In Japan, Kobo Daishi (A.D. 802-816) founded his great 
monastery, with the rights of sanctuary, on a mountain 
plain in the heart of a lotus surrounded by eight mountain 
peaks.” (From a letter by Mrs. E. A. Gordon, Kioto, to the 
compiler, Aug. 19, 1924.) In the West, Constantine the Great, 
in the first-half of the 4th century, modified to some extent the 
Christian predilection for round Churches with eight or six- 
teen sides. “ In all his sepulchral buildings he seems to 
have been haunted by the number twelve, and the notion of 
doing honour to the Apostles.” (Mgr. A. S. Barnes, The Dublin 
Review, July-Sept. 1924, p. 18.) 

14. —Octagonal stone cut in the form of a sixteen-petalled 
lotus. Tlie stone bulges nut like a shield to a knob in the 
centre. The back of the stone is polished smooth, and has 
a small hole in the centre, about 21 inches deep, as if meant 
to rest on a pivot. Most of the angles of the octagon are 
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broken; one of the sides is. however. clearly set’ii. though partly 
damaged, under the arm of the boy seated on the left. Prrvon- 
Riice : Cathedral grounds. 

It has been suggested that this stoiu' belonged to an 
umbrella of state standing over a statue. Another theory, 
personal to myself, is that it belonged to the pedestal of an 
open-air stone cross. In MalaWr. such pedestals are almost 
always octagonal, like an eight petalled lotus. An open-air 
cross, said to have been made by St. Thomas, still stood in 1600 
at Little Mount, Mylapore, and another, likewise asciihed for 
its artistic beauty to St. Thomas stood on the top of 
{(ireat) St. Thomas Mount, these two places being other- 
wise connected by local tradition with St. Thomas. As 
such open-air crosses, some of them ntarvelloualy high and 
massive, and of splendid architecture, are to be found near 
almost all the old Churches of Malabar. Jacobite or Romo- 
Syrian, it may be argued that, in prc-Fortugiieso tinios, 
there stood one near tlie Church of St. Thomas' tomb, Myluporo. 
^Vhen the Portuguese first came to settle at Mylapore in 
1521-23, there was a tradition that St, Thomas has erected n 
cross and had predicted that, when the sea would roach it, 
white men from the West would come to revive tlie religion he 
had preached. The airival of the Portuguese was hailed a.s the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, and, as only the Church near the 
tomb then survived and was near the sea. St, Thomas would 
have erected a cross near it. 

A large number of granite blocks, some carved, anti almost 
all squared, were dug up from or near the site of the old 
Cathedral, when the present Cathedral was built (1893-07), 
and it may be surmised that they belonged to a church 
earlier and of greater magnificence than what the Portuguese 
found in 1621-23, when they came to repair a shrine which 
had been abandoned by the pre-Portuguese Christians. Most 
of these granite blocks had been collected against the wall of 
the cocoanut garden along the S. Thomf High Road, The 
greater number of them were removed to the Bishop’s Museum 
in 1923. 

15.— Two monolithic pillars (A48u, Ai8b) at the entrance to 
the garden of the Bishop of Mylapore; photograph taken from 
the street. 

Each pillar has 16 facettes or flutes, as in the case of 
certain pillars at the Mfirtand temple in Kashmir. V. A. Smith 
writes of the Msrtand temple, built about A.D. 726-60 ; “ The 
trefoiled or cusped arch on the doors of the temple and cells is a 
striking peculiarity of the style. . . . The pillars and pilasters of 
the portico and temple bear a close resemblance to some of 
the later forms of the Roman Doric, and have usually sixteen 
shallow flutes on the shafts, with numerous members in the 
base and capital.” (Im/per. Oazett. of India, II. 169.) 
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The leaf design at the four cornel's of each pillar, both at 
foot and top, appears to be rare in India. A similar leaf design 
is found at the four corners of some other stones, smaller, 
and not photographed, from the Cathedral grounds, and now in 
the Bishop’s Museum. See Pt. HI. .1. Nos. 40. 41, 47. We 
ftnd this single-leaf decoration at the four comers of the base of 
the four pillars supporting the ciborium or dais above the main 
altar at St. Mark’s, Venice (5t)i or 6th century). Cf. Doni 
F. Cabrol’s Diet, d'archeol chrHknm, XIJ. col. 1607. lig. 2922. 
and col- 1603, a.v. ciborium. 

Apparently the two pillars of the pliotograph stood formerly 
in the S. porch of the old Mylapore Cathedral (before 1893) ; 
they seem to be the two pillars on the outside of the porch, 
as seen in a picture of the old Cathedral. Cf. George Milne Rae, 
The Syrian Church In India. W. Blackwood, London. 1892, 
plate facing p. 312. 


From the Ghurek of Noasa Senhora da Lux, Mylapore (lR-17). 

16. — Two large stone lions, originally at the Luz Church, 
and marked B1 (the lion on the left) and B2. They are seated 
on their haunches. Note the bulging eyes, and the curious 
treatment of the mane, which looks braid^. B1 has a niche in 
front, and liardly forms a pair with B2. There are no lions 
in Southern India ; yet in the Hindu pagodas the lion is a 
favourite dcoomtion, as it was already in the time of A^oka 
(274-237 B.C.). who placed lions on the capitals of his pillars. 

These stones stood in the small yard on the right of the 
church (sacristy side) at the Lnz Church. 

17. — Side-view of the same two lions. B1 with the 
niche in front is on the right. Two of the molars of B1 meet.; 
this is not the case with B2 on tlie left, for it is not likely that 
the stone was later chipped off clean on both sides at that place. 
The bulge on the back of the two lions indicates a twist of 
the tail ; the decoration on the right hip is the final curl and 
hairy tuft of the tail. 

These lions may suitably be compared with similar lions in 
Peitiian and Hittite" architecture. They are similar to the lions 
depending from the stone lintel with the two medallions of a 
Persian King and a Persian Prince in Nos. 9. 10. 


From the Church of Madre de Deoa, Myiapore (18-20). 

18. — Two stones from near the sacristy of Madre de Decs 
Church. The smaller one (D4)shows within a lotus medallion a 
lion holding up the left fore-paw; the lion turns hh head 
backwards and shows his teeth. The bigger stone (Dl), a 
pilaster, with a bulb-shaped pillar, from near the same sacristy, 
must be compared with A32 and A34 of No. 11- 
2 
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These bulb-shaped pillars make one think of the pa!in-s|)np»‘(l 
pillars of Egyptian temples. 

19. — Two pillars found near the westei'iiiiiost (tf the Iwo 
wells in the Vicar’s private garden at Madre de Deos Cliiircli. 
The stone on the left (D9) has plain eight-petnlk*d lotus 
medallions ; the other stone (D5), broken at the top and below , 
has designs in the eight-petalled lotus medallions; a i-evolving 
flaming sun (?), above; below, some animal (a lizard or cha- 
meleon 1). The revolving flaming siin is ()erhnps to he 
connected witli Persian fire-worship. 

The designs within the lotus medallions would In- worth 
taking rubbings and photographs of. They are very varied, 
as the principle seems to have been not to have twice the same 
design repeated in the medallions of the same pillar. Such a 
principle was applied to the beams of the stone-iuiling at Samdii. 
Some of the designs (either in D4. D5 or D9) are: two deei 
sitting; a man standing and beating a drum ; two chameleons with 
claws, head reversed and tongue protruding ; a god sitting, ek-. 

The number of facettes of 1)6 and Dtl was not noted, tjul 
is probably 16, as in No. 16. 

20. — Sun-dial from Madre de Deos Church. Nole tiie 
Tamil characters, It was found lying on the ground, turned on 
the polished face (on the S.W. side of the Presbytery gate whicli 
bears the cross and the two peacocks). It must bo' tlio work of 
the Jesuit Fathers, who were the occupants of the garden and of 
the Church, one for Indian converts, from about 1587 till wmn* 
time after the suppression of the Society in 1773, 

From various places at S. Thomf. and Mylapore. (21). 

21. — Exhibits from different parts of San Thome und 
Mylapore, numbered in the Bishop’s Museum thus: — 

C3 C6 

Top row : 11 A8 LI C2 J)6 

2nd row from top : Cl D12 G1 Ml A9 
3rd row from top : B2 Hi N1 

4th row from top : A29 C4 A17 All A12 A13 

Bottom row ; Q2 Q6 R1 S2 Ql Q3 Q4 

C3.— Fragment of pUlar unearthed on the top of St. 
Thomas Mount in 1922. 

C5.— Fragment of twisted pillar unearthed on the top 
of St. Thomas Mount in 1922. 

II.— Arabic inscription on head -stone of Muhammadan tomb 
(S. Thome). See No. 79 bis. 

A8.— Equal-armed cross with trefoil or fleur-de-lis extrem- 
ities unearthed in the Cathedral grounds (1922). 

LI.— Stone (about 2 ft. high) with Maltese cross withui 
rope-border from a garden at S. Thome. 
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C2.— Stone (about 2 ft. high) with Maltese cross from tlie 
top of St. Thomas Mount, found in 1922. 

D6.— Sun-dial from Madre cle Deos Church grounds. 
Mylapore. Jesuit work of between 1687 and 1780. 

Cl. — Tamil inscription of four lines from the Convent on 
the top of St. Thomas Mount. See No. 81. 

D12.— Stone with nude seated Jain(?) image in a niche, 
from Madre de Deos Chureh grounds. 

G1 —Two coils, each including an eight-petaUed lotus (from 
a garden at S. Thome). 

Ml.— Stone showing a man piercing a lion with two swords, 
also a dog (from a house in Rosary Chureh Str., S. Thome). 

A9.— Stone from broken etlict pillar, inscribed on three 
aides in Tamil, and found in the cocoanut garden adjoining, and 
belonging to, the Cathedral. Date ; Rajariijal. (A.D. 985-1013). 
See No. 77. 

B2.— Big triangular brick with scroll (from the Boys’ 
Orphanage, S. Thorae). 

Hl.— Stone cannon-ball, from a garden at S. Thome. 

Nl. — Subrainaniya with peacock and cobra, from a garden 
at S. Thom4. 

A29. — Fragment of twisted pillar, like Ai3, from the 
Cathedral grounds. 

C4.- Top and right arm rf trefoil or fleur-de-lis cross, from 
the top of St. Thomas Mount. 

A17. — Trefoil or fleur-tle-lis cross in Sanrcenio-arched niche ; 
same design on both sides of the stone. From the Cathedral 
grounds. 

All. — Lower limit of incised cross, from the Bishop’s 
garden. 

A12.— Up2)er part of a cross, from tlie Cathedral grounds. 

A13. -Fragment of twisted pillar, like A29, from the 
Cathedral grounds. 

Q2, Q6, ill, S2. Ql, Q3, Q4. — Iron cannon-balls from 
S. Thom4 and the foot of St. Thomas Mount. 

3. In the Cathedral Grounds, A. Thome (22-24) . 

22.— A sun-dial. 

Fr. A. A. Pinto, the Vicar of the Cathedral, wrote for 
me the following note about this sun-dial: "Local tradition 
has it that this sun-dial was made by the monks who lived 
at the Luz Church. There it stood for many years. Next 
it was near the Mylapore Post-Office, where it remained only 
a few years. Thence it was brought to the North-West comer 
of the Cathedial Compound, whence it was taken to be placed in 
front of the S. Thome Post-Office. There it remained till 1916, 
when the road was broadened and it had to be removed. 
In 1916 1 had it fixed where it now stands.” 

As the Luz Church belonged to the Franciscans in olden 
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times, the sun-dial is probably a piece of Franciscan work. 
Though there is at the Luz Chui'ch a Franciscan inscription 
dated 1516. it appears that the Franciscans did not come 
to settle at Mylapore before 1540. The Luz Church may be 
even later, as St. Francis Xavier in 1545 does not refer to 
any other church but that near the tomb. If Franciscans had 
been ui Mylapore in 1516, they would have taken possession 
of the church near the tomb, that church being then vacant, 
rather than build a church of their own a great distance off. 
.Besides, there u'ere no Portuguese settlers at Mylapore yet 
ill 1516. 

23. — Fluted monolithic granite pilaster of Christian prove- 
nance, as shown by a winged angel-head on the capittd, and 
by another at the origin of the shaft ; below the latter angel, at 
the bulging of the pillar, a design of leaves. The hair of the 
angels appears to stand on end, or to be brushed straight 
up backwards. Rope-like border round tlie top, and round the 
ring under the shaft. 

At the foot of the pilaster shown in its entirety, the photo- 
graph shows part of the shaft of a similar pilaster broken into 
four parts (numbered 1, 2, 3, in Arabic numbers cut into 
the stone). Iron pegs protruding from the bottom of two of 
these blocks show that it was intended to re-erect the pilaster, 
after it got broken. The four pieces juxtaposed would make the 
second pilaster a perfect match to the former. Brickwork 
visible on the edge, left rough, of the two pilasters proves 
that they were once worked into a brick wall. 

The picture of the old Cathedral in George Milne Rae, 
TAe Syrian Church in India, W. Blackwood, London, 1892, 
plate facing p. 312, suggests, perhaps, that the pilasters stood in 
the south porch, fixed in the waU of the nave. Old residents of 
Mylapore told me, however, that these two pilasters stood in the 
north portico. When the old Cathedral was broken down 
in 1893, one of the pilasters was broken. 

The Rev. S. Jacob, an Armenian priest of Madras, gave it 
as his opinion that these pilasters resemble Armenian work. 
The leaf decorations at the base show, I think, that they are not 
European work of the Portuguese period. Moreover, the oldest 
Portuguese Churches stOl standing at Mylapore have nowhere 
such beautiful and expensive stone carving, These pilasters 
must have belonged to the pre-Portuguese Church extant 
near the tomb in 1621-23, or to an earlier Church on the 
same site. 

24. — Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes, showing the Portu- 
guese arms.- the Five Wounds of Christ and the Seven 
Castles. In the picture showing the old Cathedral (G. Milne 
Rae, The Syrian Church in India, op. cit., plate facing 
p. 312) this coat of arms is seen above the south porch of 
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the Chui'ch. A similar coat of arms is seen from the street on 
the facade of the S. Thome Boys’ Orphanage, in front of the 
Cathedral. Local tradition connects this second coat of 
.arms with the residence of the former Portuguese Captains 
of S- Thomti. which would have stood in the grounds of the 
Boys’ Orphanage. 

Note the cross with Irefoiled extremities on the top 
>if the chapel enclosing the Grotto. It is in the orthodox style 
of the crosses of Mylapore and Malabar, so much so that locally 
such crosses are called ■ St. Thomas ci-osaes.’ This style 
of cross was followed for the crosses on the gates of the new 
Cathedral. Right of the Grotto is seen the Priory or Pres- 
bytery, to which is attached the Secretariate of the Diocese ; left 
of the Grotto is the Priory kitchen and a line of outhouses. 

4. At tlie Cathedral, S. Thome (25-29). 

26. — Old wooden statues ; ivory crucifixes ; ivory statuettes 
(10, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21). The Infant Jesus in the 
centre (16 and 20) holds the index of the right hand on his 
mouth, We may compare with this a beautiful bronte statuette 
of a child from Taxila (height 5"), The child is beautifully 
draped, has curly hair hanging down to the shoulders, and holds 
the index of the right hand on his mouth. On his head a 
triangular peaked cap, or perhaps a niche, holding a vessel. 
One wonders whether it might be Christian. Of. The 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Ancient India, Cambridge. 
University Press. 1922, PI. XXXII, No. 86, and p. 647. Sta- 
tuettes of the Infant Jesus, as at Mylapore, may also be found 
iti Malabar.— Photograph taken in tlie Cathedral sacristy. 

26. — .Silver plate in the Cathedral sacristy. No. 5 shows 
another ivory statuette of the Infant Jesus, holding up the right 
hand in blessing, and the left hand down. 

27. — Front portion of a brass casket, in the form of a 
reliquary. The repoussi work shows leafage and two double- 
headed crested birds. Such emblematic birds are a favourite 
device on the facades of Romo-Syrian and Jacobite Churches in 
Malabar. A double-beaded eagle-monster (gaty^ bherunda), 
holding up elephants in its beaks and claws, the rukh, appears on 
the coins of ,Achyuta Rfiya(A.D. 1630-42) of the second Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty. Cf. V. A. Smith, CaUd, of the. coins in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1906, 
Vol. I, pp. 322, 324 (No. VI. 1). A double-headed eagle, 
holding the sun and the moon in his claws, forms part of 
the arms of the Hermits of St. Augustine. As the Augustinians 
had a monastery at Mylapore and many of the Mylapore 
Bishops were Augustinians, this double-headed eagle is seen 
on the altars of several churches, e.g. at St. Rita’s Church, .and 
at St. Thomas Mount. 
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Note the lizawl on the lock, and the animals (dogs 
supporting the box. 

The back of the box ought also to have been photographed : 
it shows St- Thomas laying his finger in the wound of Our 
Lord’s side. 

28. — One of the sides of the same casket. The birds in tlie 
lower portion appear to be peacocks ; those in the upi>er portion, 
in spite of their elongated bodies, ought to he peacocks also, 
judging from the crest on their head. 

29. — The lid of the same casket- The two pair of birds, 
with heads intertwined, might be peacocks again. 

These peacocks appear to be very appropriate for a place 
called MayhSpur, or ‘Peacock-Town,’ which has such curious 
legends of peacocks connected with St. Thomas, and where we 
find tlrat the cross was worshipped by peacocks in pre-Portuguese 
art. 

I did not discover any tradition connected with the use 
of this casket. It does not seem to be the China casket in 
which the Portuguese placed the few bones found in the tomb 
reputed to be St. Thomas’. All I leamerl was that the present 
Bishop of Mylapore, Mgr. Theotonio Emmanoel Ribeiro Vieira 
do Castro, used to distribute from it money to the poor on 
Maundy Thursday. 

5. At St. Jiiia’s Church, S. Thomi (30-32). 

30. — Facade of St. Rita’s Church, and east side, as seen 
from the S. Thom6 High Road. The Church was served in 
olden times by the Augustinians, as its name shows, St. Rita 
being an Augustinian saint. There is above the walled-up door, 
facing the road, a Portuguese inscription showing that the 
Vicar, Fre Caspar dos Reis, a native of 8. Thome, finished 
the church in 1740 ; another inscription, Armenian, which is 
to be seen on the same side, below the projection made by 
the comice of the lower portion of the facade wall, says: “In 
memory of the Armenian nation. In the year of the Saviour 
1729.’’ The inscription must commemorate the beginning of 
the work on the Church or convent. The Armenian who 
supplied the funds may have been the wealthy Petrus Usoan, 
who in 1726 built the Maxmalong Bridge and the portico, steps 
and walls leading up to the Church on St. Thomas Mount. 

The story that St. Francis Xavier lived here during his 
stay at Mylapore is worthless. He lived with the priest in the 
house attached to the Church of St. Thomas’ tomb. 

31. — Interior of St. Rita’s Church. Note the Augustinian 
arms, a double-headed eagle, on the three altars. Above the 
main altar, a wooden(l) statue of Our Lady and Child; St. 
Rita, now on the Gospel side, was formerly in the centre ; 
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the niche, in which stands the S. Heart, is a late addition, made 
by Theotonio Emra. Riheiro Vieira de Castro, after remov- 
ing part of the wooden reredos. Above the arch near the 
side altais. a small statue of St. Eita. There is also a large oil- 
painting of St. Rita hanging on the wall, left side. It represents 
the Saint amid angels, two Nuns of her Order kneeling beside 
her. 


32. — Old wooden statues of St. Rita. St. Augustine, and 
Our Lady of Dolours; also three beautifully carved ivory 
cracifixes. 


6. At the Church oj the Holy Rosary. S. Thoini (33-35). 

33.— Facade of the Church of the H. Rosary, in Rosary 
Street. It is an old Dominican Church, near which the Dominicans 
must have had a small monastery. The year 1635, in old style 
letters, on the facade, gives the date of the building -of the 
Church. 


34. — Gilt wooden reredos of the main altar. 

On the bulging portion of the altar table, the anus of 
the Dominican Order. 

Above and below the set of two pillai's on either side 
of the larger niche, the four Evangelists, seated, with a book on 
their knees, a star above their head, and their traditional 
sjTnbolic representation ; they are in this order ; ‘‘ ; (o) St. 
John symbolised by an eagle ; (b) St. Matthew, by a man ; 
(c) St. Mark, by a lion, [d) St. Luke, by an ox. 

Round the niche containing a statue of Our Xiady of 
the Rosary, the 15 mysteiies of the Rosary, in the following 
order 


13 

1 } 

» 

7 

5 

3 

1 


Joyful mysUriee ; 1. the Annunciation ; 2. the 
Visitation; 3. the Nativity of Out Lord; 
4. the Presentation in the Temple ; 6. the 
12 finding of Jesus in the Temple; Sorrowfid 
mysteries: 6. The Agony of Jesus in the 
Garden ; 7. the Scourging ; 8. the Crowning 
8 with thorns ; 9. the carrying of the Cross ; 
Q 10. the Crucifixion ; (rfonous mysimes; 11. 

the Resurrection of Jesus ; 12. the Ascension 
4 of Jesus ; 13. the Descent of the Holy Ghost 
2 on the Apostles ; 14. the Assumption of the 
Bl. Virgin ; 15. Her Coronation in Heaven. 


Between the two Evangelists at the top, is a figure with a 
iialo, astride on a horse and followed by a man with naked bust. 
The hair of the rider hangs down to his shoulders; his right 
hand holds a sword, with which he seems to be cutting a piece 
of cloth. Is it St. Martin of Tours? In 1921 the Nuns of 
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St. Thomas’ Convent, who renovated the gilding of the reredos, 
eaJled him St. Martin. 

The small statue in the uppermost niche represents St. 
Francis of Assisi, and it is perhaps significant that in the 
old Franciscan Church of the Luz there is a statue of St. 
Dominic. 

Above this uppermost niche there is, in a beaded oval, a 
cross of peculiar shape, which appears to be special to the order 
of St. Dominic. 

36. — A low-relief carving on stone in the sacristy, showing 
the Madonna and Child. The letters NSDR mean : ‘ Nossa 
Senbora do Rosario,’ ‘ Our Lady of the Rosary.’ At the foot, a 
date : 1635, which is identical with the date on the facade of 
the Church. 

7. At the Church of Nossq- Henhora da Luz, Mylapore (36-38). 

36. — Decorative masonry work above the East gate of 
the Southern arm of the transept of the Church. Note the 
scallop-shell, as in our No. 13. 

The Luz Church is an old Franciscan Church. By the 
side of the gate shown in No. 36, there is, fixed in the wall of the 
nave, outside, an inscription with the date 1616, about which I 
have written in my article on <S{. Thomas and San Thomi. 
Mylapore. Apparititma of St. Thomas and other legends {Journal 
and Proceedings, Asiatic Soc.ieiy of Bengal, N.S., Vol. XIX, 
1923), p. 167, n. 1 

“ An inscription at the Luz Church, Mylapore, runs thus ; — 
Fre Pedro da Atougiai Beit® Observ" de S. Franc^l Edificou esta- 
Igreja de Nossa Senh"' da Luz emi 1516. i This means : ‘ Friar 
Pedro da Atougia, an Observantine Religious of St. Francis, 
built this Church of Our Lady of Light in 1516.’ Cf. a photo- 
graph in Report of the fourth Centenary Celebrations, The Lue 
Church, Mylapore, 6th, August, 1916. Madras, Good Pastor Press, 
Broadway. 

“ A wonderful inscription, if correct. Its correctness is 
rejected by Col. Love in his Vestiges of Old Madras, I. 289-290,' 
and I think rightly so. A Church at the Luz emplacement in 
1616 would mean a Christian community there at that date, 
or even earlier, with a Missionary in attendance. But why- 
should the Christians not have turned into a church the ruined 
Church* near the tomb rather than build a new one ? Why was 
the Church near the tomb left in ruins* till 1621-231 Simply 
because there were no Christians yet. The first Portuguese 
\T8itor8 to Mylapore in 1514, 1617, 1619, 1621-23, are ominously 


I 1 think tiiece is also an excellent reproduction oi the inscription 
in Col. Love's book, loo. ctA 

» Still in tolerable condition. Say, rather, unoccupied. 
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silent about the Luz Church . and about Franciscans at Myla^Kire. 
So is St. Francis Xavier in 1545. The Franciscans do not 
appear to have settled at Mylapore before 1640. This is not 
tlie place to work this out more fully. Besides. Xossa Senkoru 
iln Luz is such a common title that the legend of the mavinei’s 
attracted by a mysterious light must be taken as a popular 
explanation of the title invented qiosl faclum. Fi. Francisco de 
Souza, S.J., in his Orlente Con^uistaJo.' II. C.I. D.l. § 24, gives a 
similar story for a Church of X.S. da Luz of Goa. and that story 
would seem to have been carried to Mylapore." ’ 

I may add that some stucco work in tl»e vaulted ceiling 
of the Church, i'efore the sanctuary, now lends authority to the 

2 popular story of the mariners and the light. 

7 fi ft repre8ent.s a sun (1), with six staiv 

1 round it, two of which (2, 3) have a triple 

5 4 tail or ray, the others (4, 5. 6. 7) having 

3 only one ra>‘ of light. 

The reference for Fiei Pedro de Atougia given by C. C. 
cle Nazareth, Mitraa LusilaiMS, Pt. Ill, Bombay, 1888, p. 98, to 
fjendae da India [by Correa]. TI. 721. 78. 87, leads to nothing; 
Ins other reference to Inst. V. dama. II. 275, I have not been 
able to look up. 

37.— Gilt carved wooden reredoses in the Church. 

The reredos of tlie main altar covers the entire wall behind 
it, to the top of the masonry vault. In the smaller niche, at 
the to]), there is a clothed statue of the Infant Jesus holding the 
orb of the world, surmounted by a cross; beloy it, some 
Armenian cliaraoters. which the Rev, S. Jacob, the Armenian 
priest of Armenian 8tr., Madras, deciphered in 1923, when we 
visited the Church together; they jiientiou the name of Petrus 
(Jscan, the great benefactor of religious institutions. The statue 
of the Madonna and Child in the bigger niche is entirely gilt, 
and protected by a movable glazed frame. On either side of 
the reredos, there is a wooden bracket for a statue : the left 
bracket holds a Pietit ; the right bracket, a statue of St. Michael 
triumphing over the tfragon, and holding a sword and a pair 
of scales. The centre of the altar table has the Franciscait 
emblems : the arm of St. Francis of Assisi and of Our Lord 
intertwined : an emblem which is also seen with the Five Wounds 
in the painted stucco work on the vaulted ceiling of the 
sanctuary. On the ground, before the altar, and placed there 
for the occasion, our photograph shows a large ivory crucifix, 
artistically carved. 

On the side altar (Gospel side) : left, a statue of Our Lord, 
seated, after the Flagellation ; right, 8t. Dominic. St. Dominic 

1 Lisbon, 1710, p. 35. 

In the same way us certain stories connected with Oiir Lady of 
Bandel, HngU. Bengal, seem to have been transferred toi tfroin Mylapore. 
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is vested in a cope, bolds a book in his left hand, and a rosary 
round his neck. He wears a beard and a big tonsure. On his 
forehead, he has a five-pointed star. Formerly, he had a 
(silver?) nimbus round his head, as is seen by the hole on the 
top of the head. What did he formerly hold in his right hand 1 

On the side altar (Epistle side) : left, a statue of St. Clare 
(?) ; right, a statue of St. Francis of Assisi ; in the centre, an 
ivory crucifix. 

The two side altars, perfectly similar in every detail, have 
an escutcheon in the centre with the Five Woimds. 

In 1921 , the side altar on the left had in the niche a wooden 
statue of St. Anthony of Padua ; the side altar on the right 
had small statues of the S. Heart (centre) and of St. Joseph. 
The Vicar, Fr. L. Soma, was bent on improvements, on a new 
statue of the S. Heart and of St. Joseph, and with the Rs. 100 
which I paid him for a folio French-Tamil MS. dictionary, which 
he had bouglit for one anna at a sale of books, he made the 
changes revealed by our photograph of 1923. The dictionary, 
a volume of some 800 pages, in two columns, the work of a 
good copyist, was mipavently composed by Fr. Natalis de 
Bourzes, S.J., of the Carnatic MisBlon, in tlie first quarter of the 
18th century, and is now in the Indian Academy Library, 
St. Mary’s College, Kurseong. Above the arch, in front of the 
sanctuary, a pointing represents a scene of the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi. The Saint appears to be blessing five of liis 
companions. 

On the walls, on either side of the nave, before the 
sanctuary, are eight Armenian paintings, on cloth, representing 
Apostles and the scene of their death. Their names are written 
below in Armenian, in gilt letters on a red background. The 
subjects represented are; 1. St. Peter; 2. St. Philip; 3. St. 
John ; 4. St. James the Greater; 6. St. Matthew the Apostle ; 
6. St. James of Alpheus, or the Less; 7. St. Paul; 8. St. 
Matthias.* These paintings are more artistic than those at 
St. Thomas Mount, but sm^er. Nails in the walls show that tlie 
collection contained formerly twelve, if not fourteen, paintings. 
We have fourteen at St. Thomas Mount. They appear to be 
I8th century work, and may have been a gift of Petrus Uscan. 
These tableaux were photographed in 1923, in sets of two, by 
the Archaeological Department, but apparently without success, 
as no photographs of them were sent. 

38. — Gilt carved wooden reredos in the sacristy. In the 
centre, a painting on glass (?) of Our Lady of Dolours, pierced 
mth one sword ; lower, a wooden statue of the PietA ; on the 
left, a wooden statue of a female figure, with hands joined 


' The information about the names of the Apostles was sent me lately 
by the Rev. S. Jacob, Armenian Str., Madvss. 
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(Our Lady ?j ; on the right, a wooden statue of St. Benedict of 
Palermo, with face painted black, and curly negro hair. 

The Roman Martyrology mentions St. Benedict of Palermo 
on April 4 ■. ■' At Palermo, of St. Benedict of St. PhUadelphus, 
Confessor, surnamed the Black on account of his' dark com- 
plexion. of the Order of Minors, who, famous for his miracles 
and virtues, rested in the Lord on the eve of the Nones of 
-4.pril (April 4). and was placed among the Saints bv Pone 
Pius VII.” 

In the sacristy 1. was sliovre. painted on wood, another 
pic-tuie of Our Lady of Sorrows pierced with one sword. 

8. Tw Jain imuyes, Mylapore (39-40.) 

39. — Male digambara (sky-clad) statue surmounted by the 
hood of a five-headed snake. 

40. --Ditto, without hood. 

Nos. 39 and 40 are probably Jain statues. The Jains 
were formerly represented strongly on the Coromandel coast 
lUicl in Southern India. These statues are in a garden, 
called Pulucate grammani, at the junction of Mutliugrammani 
Street and the street going to Madre de Deoa Church. 

9. At the Churdi oj MaJre de Deos. Mylapore (41-48). 

41. -Gate leading into the grounds of Madre de Deos 
Church (in front of the Convent of the Indian Nuns). Above 
the opening of the gate, a design formed by two concentric 
ovals, within which are seen four winged angel-heads ; above 
this: the date 1748. The last figure is. however, somewhat 
doubtful ; it might be a 6. 

In 1746-48 the Jesuit Fathers of the Malabar or Cochin 
Province served the Church. The Jesuit Fathers were the 
occupants of the garden and of the Church from about 1687 
to some time after the suppression of the Society of Jesus 
in 1773. 

The two pillars nearest the opening of the gate are of 
granite. Note the style of the base of the pillars, similar 
to A30 in No. 12, and to the base of two pillars in No. 13. 

The figure standing near the gate is the compiler of 
these notes. 

42. — Entrance to the Vicar’s private garden, near the 
Piesbyterj-. On the stone lintel : three eight-petalled lotus 
losaces on either side of two peacocks worshipping a cross 
Imtonnee on a calvary. These were recovered in 1921 by 
the writer from the multiple coatings of whiteu’ash which 
had entirely obliterated them from view. It v-as an important 
discover^’. When the Portuguese fiifit came to Mylapore 
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(1521-23) to repair the crumbling Chuix;li near St. Thoiuasi' romb. 
there were miineroiis designs of crosses and peacocks both within 
and without the Church, chiefly round a small tower t>utside- 
the foundations of which touched the tomb of St. Thomas. 
That the peacock, finest of birds, sliould liave been chosen 
to honour the cross, will appear simple enough : it wjus u 
common Christian device in the West from the earliest 
centuries: but the emblem has, perhaps, a special significance a^ 
Mylaporo, the name of which means ‘ Peacock-Town ’ ; moreover, 
as we have said above, there are some curious legends 
connecting the peacock with the story of St. Thomas' 
martyrdom. 

No other similai' emblem has been found yet at Mylaimre. 
in spite of a diligent search. It may be surmised that this 
«tone, as also several others with carvings of flowers, used £«< 
lintels in Madre de Deos Church, was found by the Jesuit 
Fathers and set up for its beauty and apologetic value. 
The atone is probably pre-Portuguese. At any rate, tin* 
emblem is a local, pre-Portuguese emblem. It is very common 
ill our Malabar Churches. At the Valiiapalli Chtiroh, Kottayam . 
for instance, we hat-e it for one of the two cresses with the 
Sassanian-Pahlvi inscription (ef. G. Milue Rae, The f^yriav 
Chmch in India, op. eit., plate facing inner title) ; ' also on the 
arch at the top of the staircase leading up to the Church ; also 
on the wall of the sanctuary, where, on the outside, two peacocks 
worship a cross in the shape of a chakra * or ‘ wheel of the law.’ 

Our photograph also shows, in front of the two pillars 
of the gateway, the tops of two stone brackets : another set 
of two such brackets had been worked in the masonry seate 
in front of the gateway. These four brackets were removed in 
1923 to the Bishop’s Museum, where they ace labelled D7o, 
D76, DlOff, DIOJ. They have reef-knots among the designs on 
the sides. 

43. — Detail of the cross with the two peacocks, as seen 
in No. 42. Photographed from an eatampage. As the photo- 
grapher had slightly sharpened the outlines of the designs before 
operating with his camera for No. 42, it was thought proper 
to have also a photograph from an estampage. Tliere can 
liardly be any doubt but the birds are peacocla. Note the steps 
of the calvary, apparently four. An Annenian gentleman calls 
the cross an Annenian cross. Are Armenians equally familiar 
with the worshipping peacocks ? 

44. — Massive wooden gate half-way up the nave of Madre 
de Deos Church ; the portion in front of it with its fayade 


I Cf. also a beautiful picture of this cross and its two peacocks, pre- 
pared by A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, in The Ceylon Antiquary and Reaitter, 
Colorabo, Vol. IX, 1923-24, facing p. 189. 

* Eight-spoked. 
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on the street must be a later addition. The two pillars and 
the arch round the gate are of granite. The decorations in 
the little squares of the door are lotuses, raany-petalled, of two 
types, Fr. M. L. Ribeiro is buried in front of the gate 
(died : May 8. 1853). 

45. — Altar and carved wooden leredos of iladre de Deos 
Church. The gilt statue in the niche is of wood. The garland 
of yellow flowera round Our Lady’s arm is one of those which 
Indians put round the neck of those whom tliej' wish to honour. 

This is an old Church built bj’ the Jesuits on ground 
l>ought by them. Cf. Col. Love, Vtaliges oj Old Madras, for 
a letter to that effect written at the time of the suppression 
of the Society, The monograiii of the Society, I.H.S., is to 
lie seen above the main altar. 

Fr. R. de Nobili, S.J., the great Madura Missionary, the 
nephew of Bl. Robert Bellarmino, is said to lie buried 
within the Church, The exact spot is not known, as there is no 
inscription. Are we sure he was not buried in St. John’s Church, 
which in 1666 was made over to the Jesuit College by the Bishop 
of Cochin i Cf. F. de Sousa, S.J.. Oriente Conquistado, 11. 
C, II, D. 1, §4. The site of St. John’s Church is not now 
known. 

At. the gate of the transept, on the soutli side, there is 
a granite stone used as lintel, the lower face of which has 
rosaces caiwed on it. The jambs of the five entrances to 
the older (xirtion of the Church and the lintels are of granite. 

An old stone statue on the cupola above the sanctuary, 
outside, tiub dio, is surmounted by a masonrj' covering. Either 
this statue or that of Our Lady on the main altar was formerly 
celebrated. I was told that there is a book in Tamil about the 
miracles wj'ought in this Church. 

In Fi’. Poii'ii’s La Triple Couronne, which I have not seen, 
there is a passage on Our Lady of Mylapore which I take to refer 
to this Church. 

No date appears anywhere on the Church. 

46. — The Stations of the Cross (1-7), painted on wood. 
This work, somewhat rough, was probably executed locally. 

47. — Ditto (8-14.) 

48. — Reliquary in the form of a cross, containing the 
following relics, as shown by the inscriptions over them 

1 1. Capillus B. Mariae V. ( = a hair of the Bl. V. M.). 

2 3 6 4 5 2 _ g_ Philippi, Ap. 3. 8. Fr. Xavier [««]. 

I 4. S. Laurentii, M. 6. S. Andreae, Ap. 

g 6. Relic of the H. Cross. 7. S. Bonaventurae.E.C. 

10 8. S. Sebastiani, M. 9. S. Syivestri, Papae . . . 

II 10. 8. Leonis, Papae 11. S. Benedict!, Ab. 
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Several of the semi-precious stones have fallen out or havt' 
otherwise disappeared. 

There are several sainted Popes of the name of Leo ; Leo 
I. Rome, Apr. 11; Leo II, Rome, June 28; Leo ill, Rome. 
June 12; Leo IV, Rome, July 17 ; Leo IX. Rome, Apr. 19. As 
none of these died a martyr, and my notes add doubtfully 
C[onfes8or], we cannot determine to ^^'hom the relics belong. 

The Martyrology mentions only one St. Bonaventure. 
an ‘Episeopus Cardinalis,’ of the Order of Minors, July 14. 

Tliere is only one sainted Pope of the name of Silvester ; his 
feast falls on December 31. 

10. At Little Mount. Saidapet (49-50). 

49.— Three crosses from Little Mount, to which we shall 
refer as a. b. e. (from left to right). Little Mount is just across 
the Marmalong Bridge, on the way from Mylapore to St. 
Thomas Mount. 

(a) An Armenian inscription of 4 lines, at the foot of 
the big flight of steps leading up to the fa<,'ade of Little Mount 
Church. On either side of, and above, the vertical bar of 
the cross there are two or fcliree letters ; those on the right had 
peeled off in 1921, but might still have been made out by 
one knowing Armenian, as they showed whiter than the sur- 
rounding surface. Thanks to a sketch made of the characters 
some yeare ago by Pr. J. Panjikaren, M.A.. Brnakulam, which 
he gave me in Malabar in February, 1924, .1 now hear from 
Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth, of Calcutta (Aug. 29, 1924) that the 
letters on the left are an abbreviated form of Jesus ; those 
on the right, of Christ. 

The second line of the iiBcription is not blurred in the 
original. The blurring on the photograph is due to the overlap- 
ping at this place of the two sheets of paper used for the 
estampage. 

{1. 1 ) {H)ais e tupa(y)n (Translation): This is the 

(1. 2) Khujay Davutki tomb of the Khuja Margar. 

(1. 3) ordi Khujay Margor tlie son of the Khuja David 
(1. 4) ayin thvin rch zh b In the year 1 112. 

I take the transliteration and translation from a memorial 
addressed by the Rev. A. S. Nunes, Vicar of the Little Mount 
Church, Guindy, Saidapeb, (26th Nov. 1920), to the Governor 
of Madras (p. 10). Both the transliteration and translation had 
been communicated by Dr. Hultzsch, to the Governor of Madras, 
and by the latter (16th Nov. 1898) to the Chaplain of Little 
Mount Church. At p. 10, the Armenian date is given as 
equivalent to A.D. 1763. At p. 8, we have; “This date 
corresponds to A.D. 1763, the year 1 of the Armenian Era 
having, according to the learned authors of L’ Art de virifier le» 
dates, begun on Tuesday, 9th July, A.D. 562.” The date above 
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is twice wong. It should be A.D. 1663, as in J. J. Cotton’s 
List of Inscriptions. 1905, p. 169, No. 884. 

J. J, Cotton (ibid.) translates as above, writing KJiujah for 
Khuja. He adds: Epigtaphia Indica. Volume VI, Part II. 
April 1900, contains a facsimile of this inscnption witli the trans 
lation : ' This is the grave of Khujah David, the son of Khojah 
Margar.’ The proper reading of the text, according to llr. 
Mesrovb J. Seth, is as given above. This is the oldest Armejiian 
tombstone in Madras. It is at the foot of the steps leading to 
the Church and in shape and appearance resemble! a milestone.” 

A copy of the inscription had been submitted first to 
Professor Hiibscbmann of Strassburg. He got the date 1112 (of 
the Armenian patriarch Moses), i.e., A.D. 1663, but translated : 
“ This is the tomb of KJibJa David, sou of Khoja MargSre.” 
See Ep. Ind., VI, p. 89. Cf. V. Rangacharya, A topographical 
list of the inscriptions in the Madras Presidency {collected till 
1915), Madras, Vol. I (1919), p. 409, No. 772 (A, 93 of 1898). 

{b) The cross in the centre, photographed from an estampage 
is out in the rock near the perennial spring on the top of 
Little Mount. Local legend says that it was made by St. 
Thomas. It is now exposed to the air, but in a letter of Fr. G. 
Tachard, S.J. (Leltres Mifiantes et curiewes, Paris, 1781, Vol. 
12 ; letter of 1711) we are told that there was above it in 1711 a 
small chapel, called Chapel of the Resurrection. That chapel, 
if I mistake not, had been erected by order of Fr. Nicholas 
Pimenta, S.J., the Visitor of the Jesuit Missions, who visited 
Mylapore in 1508, and who also ordered to erect the dome above 
the peremiial spring. 

(c) A cross and calvary, cut in low-relief on the rock 
over the entrance of the cave ^^'here St. Thomas is believed 
to have lived or to have hidden himself from his pei'secutor.s. 
In 1599, this cross is referred to by a Jesuit Father as old, 
which would show that, however fresh it still looks to-day, 
it is pre-Portuguese, and that the cave was connected with 
St. Thomas by the pre-Portuguese Christians. A beautiful 
open-air cross, still existing at Little Mount in 1699 and about 
1612, and attributed to St. Thomas, proves the same. In 1699, 
when the pilgrims went down into the cave, they first touch- 
ed the cross at the entrance and then kissed their hand 
or touched their forehead to bless themselves. 

60.— Stone with a haloed, bearded figure of St. Thomas, 
holding a carpenter’s rule in his left hand ; below : a Portuguese 
inscription which reads thus ; 

{1. 1) ESTE BALVAR [Translation) : This bulwark 

[1. 2) TE ST FES AN of S. T. [St. Thomas t] did 

(I. 3) T° GLZ DE TA Antonio Gon^alvez cle Taide 

(1. 4) IDE A SVA CV [de Ataide] make at his own 

[1. 5) STA NO ANO expense in the year 1612. 

[1. 6) DE 1612 
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Julian James Cotton. C.y.. in. his Lwf of Inscriptions on 
Tombs and in Madras, Madras, 3.905, p. 169, trans- 

lates : •• This statne of St. Thomas did Antonio Gonsalves 
de Athaide make at his own cost in the year 1612." And 
he adds ; “ The figure represents St. Thomas raising his right 
hand in the attitude of benediction aiul holding in his left 
hand a carpenter’s square.” 

We do not approve of this translation. Baivarte (the li 
in 1. I looks like a B, of which we have examples in other 
Mylapore inscriptions) could mean ' statue ’ only in a figurative 
.sense ; but would the simple fact of having paid for the carving 
of a rude representation of a saint have lieen thought worth 
commemorating ? 

The atone must refer to the re-erection of the Church 
and house of the Jesuit Fathers at Little Mount ; indeed, before 
1612, it had been destroyed or badly damaged by the Indian 
inhabitants of Mylapore. Else, we should suppose that the 
stone commemorates the erection of a St. Thomas bastion at 
S. I’horac. and, as the S. Thome Fort «1 kI not even enclose 
the Madre de Decs Church, much lews Little Mount beyond 
the Adyar, we should say that the stone was brought to 
Little Mount after the (lemolishing of the Fort. Our first 
supposition is natural enough : a Church ei'eoted on a rook 
might aptly have been called a bulwark of St. Thomas’s.’ 
The atone must originally have been on the outer wall of 
the Church entrance ; the portion from the wall, into which the 
.stone is now fixed (Gospel or right side of the Church), up 
to the present facade is a later addition. 

G. Milne Rae {The Syrian Church in India, London, 1892, 
p. 48) says of the author of the .<4cto of St. Thomas : “ He intro- 
duces St Thomas, not as a fisherman, but as a carpenter: a 
representation which seems to have captivated the imagination 
of later generations in the Church, so that, whenever the story 
of St. Thomas has been subjected to artistic treatment, the 
apostle is invariably represented — as. for example, in Raphael’s 
fine picture in Rome, on the Indo-Portuguese coins that bear 
the apostle’s name, and on the slab in the Goanese Roman 
Catholic Church at the Little Mount, near Madras — with a 
carpenter’s rule in his hand.’’ 

11. At the joot of St. Thomas Mount (61-63). 

51.— Carved wood decorations above the entrance door of 
tlie house of Mr. Moses, Silver Street. The carvings show : 

Top roiv : a crown with a double-headed bird on either side. 

Second row from top : a heart pierced with an arrow, and an 
iingel and parrot-beaked bird on either side. 

Third row from top : a lamb (Agnus Dei) lying down, on a 
lotus (1), with a lion and a scroll of leaves and flowers on either 
side. 




CATMOue MAOA^e 


HtVL 






A. — Madras with its Catholic institutions (1921). 

B. — S. Thom4 and Mylapore with its Catholic institutions (1021). 
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Bottom row : on either side a vase with leaves and fiowers. 
flanked by two birds. 

Below, three niany-petalled lotuses with br.oss knobs in the 
centre. 

52. — Carved wood decorations above the door of one of the 
rooms at Mr. Moses’, Silver Street. The carnngs show: (top 
row), a heart pierced by a sword, and flanked on either side 
by a parrot-beaked bird ; (lower row): a lamb, kneeling, flank- 
ed on either side by a winged lion. 

These carvings are probably Armenian work of the 17th or 
18th century. The house is typical of an old-time Christian 
house. Many of the wooden pillars are beautifully carved. 

In the garden there is a well, with a cross on a calvarj’ 
worked out in relief by means of the bricks along the side, 
and the opinion, as voiced by Mrs. Moses, is that a cross in 
a well brings luck. Another well, along the street, at the back 
of the house, has also a cross along the sides. This well was 
made, more than 50 years ago, by a Christian, one Jagann&th 
Nayaker. Byfarthemost interesting well of the kind is one in the 
house nearest the porch at the foot of St. Thomas Mount, No. 42, 
Main Bd., right, as one faces the porch. There we have a well with 
20 rings of brickwork, w’ith 2 crosses, on calvaries of 3 steps, per 
ring, the paii-s of crosses being disposed alternately N. and S., E. 
and W. The idea seems to have been to make the w’ater blessed 
and wholesome by its contact with the crosses. Another well 
with a cross is at ‘ The Palms,' Main Road, St. Thomas Mount. 
At S. Thora4, too, we find such wells : two in the garden of St. 
Thomas Convent, and at least one in tlie cocoanut garden near, 
and belonging to, the Cathedral. At Kovalong, 17 miles from 
S. Thome, there are three wells with crosses, one of which, 
made 6 years ago by Father Marianandam, was made in con- 
scious imitation of the ancient practice. 

We may surmise that, as less than a century had elapsed 
between the visit of Nicol6 de’ Conti (1526-30), when there were 
still about 1,000 Nestorian Christians at MyJapore, and the 
arrival of the first Portuguese settlers (1621-23), the wells of 
the pre-Portuguese Christians were still entire and had crosses. 
The Portuguese would have continued the custom, and it might 
be possible to trace pre-Portuguese Christian settlements in 
India and the Farther East by means of their wells. I must 
add, however, that I did not find the custom in Malabar, where 
the laterite nature of the soil would discourage it. 

63. — Chapel of Our Lady of Help, at the west end of SUver 
Street, in a grassy plain or maidAn, and facing eastwards. Within 
stone’s throw, in the same maiden, there is a similar chapel, with 
its facade northwards, bearing the date 1769, but in disrepair. 

3 
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The Chapel of 1764 was built by the fishernieii of Rayapurain.' 
Such chapels were still more numerous formerly at the foot 
of St. Thomas Mount. They are often erected by a portion of 
the Christian community, by a .special caste, etc., for prayers in 
common. The two in question are less needed now, owing to 
the proximity of St, Patrick's Church, which has a resident 
priest. The Catholic Directory of 1924 mentions still two other 
small Catholic chaiiels in the neighbourhood of the Mount: 
St. Anthony’s and St. Sebastian’s. 

12. At St. Thotnaa Mount (64-76). 

64.— Brick-paved road, with granite stejw at intervals, 
flanked by a double wall, and leading to the Church of the 
Expectation, on the top of St. Thomas Mount, 

Along the road there arc two octagonal cruzeiros (Tamil : 
cruzadia), with a cross on the top, and a cross on a granite slab, 
on the side turned towards the road. The custom still exists of 
pouring oil on these slabs, which gives them a pitch-black 
appearance. A man along the right side of the wall shows the 
position of the uppermost cruzeiro ; the other cnizdro is on the 
left side of the road, close to the foot of the hill. 

Above the portico, at the entrance to the road, there is the 
following inscription on a slab 

Portuguese Mission Hill. 

Church built by the Portuguese, 1647. 

Do. Portico do. 1707. 

Do. Steps do. 1726. 

No. of Do. 134. 

Area of the Hill: Acres 76'26. 

Height Do. Ft. 250. 

17th December 1920. 

A. Sing <& Sons. 

The steps were buOt by Petrus Uscan in 1726, and be left 
a certain sum, administered by the Administrator-General, with 
the proceeds of which the walls are white-washed, and the 
road is repaired every year. In olden times it was not uncom- 
mon to see pUgrims, even women, climbing up on their knees 
the whole distance from the foot of the hill to the top. 

The following lines by Mesrovb J. Seth about ‘ Petrus Us- 
can,’ son of Khojah Woskan, and grandson of Khojah Pogose 
[ = Paul] of Julfa, deserve to be embodied here, as a tribute to his 
memory from us Catholics, whom he benefited so largely in 
Madras and at Mylapoie : — 


I Information given eitiier by the Chaplain of the Convent of the 
Holy Apostles or by Fr. Cabral of St. Patrick’s Church (1921). My notes 
say ! “ One of the two Chapels (O.L. of Grace) is now in ruins.” 
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“He died at Madras in 1751, prior to the erection of the 
present Armenian Church, and his mortal remains were 
deposited in the Churchyard of Vepery of that City, with 
a tombstone bearing the following inscription in Latin, and 
which reads thus 

Hiatus famd in auras interque nvbila caput condens, hie Ingres- 
sue solo jacel diacordiarum conciliator, jurgiorumque placalor, 
Armeniorum faulor columenqus firmum, indigentium praesidium 
fervidumque fulamen, inptiblicadamna detrimentague resarciendo 
impendiosus, larguaque rejector, in divina, aedesqm sacras 
propaganda haud perparce elrenwts impensor Petrus Uscan 
de Coja Pogtis, Armenus, cuius cor Julfae. Annos nalue 70, e 
vita cecessil^ 15 Januarii 1761.^ 

“This pious, upright, end humble Armenian merchant of 
Madras was strongly attached to the English, which is evident 
from the fact of his being one of the Councillors of the 
Hon’ble East India Company of that city. It is recorded 
of this famous personage that, on the occasion of the native 
king’s visit to Madras, he received the king with great iclal, 
and moreover entertained him for some days, when he had 
all the principal streets through which the king [P, .9] had 
to pass draped in silks. The king, while greatly appreciating 
the loyalty of the 'Armenian merchant, earnestly requested 
his host to ask a favour iti return, which would be granted 
then and there. The Khojah complied with the request of 
his royal guest, and pray^ him to confer on him the sole 
monopoly of the import trade into Madras, and from thence 
into the interior. This request was willingly granted him by 
the king, and he thus amassed considerable riches. He, 
however, sustained heavy losses in the troublous days when 
the Frencli took Madras from the English, and destroyed all 
the houses that were near the Fort, as 33 houses belonging to 
him were levelled with the ground, besides other houses that 
he had in the Fort. The French, moreover, seized all that he 
had in the Fort, and carried the same to Pondicherry. 
Shortly afterwards their General sent a message to him (who 
had taken refuge in a Danish town close to Madras), whereby 
he gave him permission to go and place himself under the 
protection of the French Government, and then take possession 
of all his property, which otherwise would be con&cated by 
them. He afforded at this juncture a striking proof of his 
attachment and loyalty to the British nation, by declining to 
accept this favourable proposal on principle. He sent an 


1 Sio. 

^ After comparing the text with J. J. Cotton’s List oj Insorij^ions, 
Madras, 1905, p. 96, No. 527. 

(Troneialton); Raised on high by his renown, his head hidden in the 
clouds, here lies, sunk beneath the sod, one who reconciled discord and 
appeased strife, the strong support and pillar of the Armenians, the 
protector and warm defender of the poor, a man generous and liberal 
in repairing the loss and damage suffered by the pubbo. one who spent his 
money lavishly and without stint to promote the worship of God and 
sacred buildings, Petrus Uscan, [gran^n] of Coja Pogus, an Armenian, 
whose heart is at Julfa. Aged 70, he departed this life on January 15, 1751. 
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appropriate reply, couched in verse and sarcastic language, in 
which he said that whatever riches he possessed he had earned 
the same in British territory, to whose benign Government he 
wished always to remain loyal. As regards his property, 
which the French threatened to confiscate, he asked them to 
distribute the proceeds of the same amongst the poor, if it 
pleased them, as he never thought that the treasury of the 
renowned French nation would be so sadly in need of funds to 
cover deficits.! 

“In spite of all these heavy financial losses, he left at 
his death in 1761 the large sum of seven laks of rupees iu 
cash alone. He made out his last will and testament in 1750, 
of which I have a copy, and in which he bequeathed large 
sums for various places of pilgrimage of several nations, and 
also for the establishing of charitable and literary in.stitutious 
at Julfe,* where he was born. 

'• This notable merchant was not only gifted with a noble and 
magnanimous spirit, but was of a generous disposition, and 
evinced great interest in erecting places for the public good. 
He constructed in 1726* a long bridge of many arches over 
the river Adiar that passes through the hills of “ St. Thomas,” 
in the vicinity of Madras, and the village of Mamlan, over 
which he is said to have spent the sum of 30,000 Madras 
hoone (each hoon being equivalent to Rs. 3^), and he, 
moreover, placed a large sum in the British treasury, with 
the annual interest accruing on the same to meet the neces- 
sary repairs,* There is another hill, about six miles from 
Madras, said to be the supposed site of the Martyrdom of 
St. Thomas, the Apostle of India, on the top of which a 
Christian Church has long been in existence, and which is 
frequently visited by the devout. In 1726, our religious and 
public-spirited Khojah Petrus caused 160 broad steps* to 
bo made of stone at his own expense from the foot of the hill 
to the summit, with spacious resting-places at intervals, over 
which he speut a considerable amount. 

“ A life-size oil painting of this highly patriotic Armenian 
gentleman, executed at Madras in 1737, is to be seen to this 
day at our Holy Cathedral* at Juifa in Ispahan, where a few 
years ago the writer of these lines had the pleasure of seeing 
the same, and of which the following is a minute description 


' Much of the information in this paragraph is based apparently on 
the oral traditions of Armenian families, and would require close checking. 
Col. Love’s Vesliga of Old Madras might be oonsulted- 

* A suburb of Ispahan, which has a large Armenian colony. 

8 1726. 

* An enormous stone, at the entrance to the bridge, on the Madras 
.side, records in three languages (Latin. Armenian, and Arabic), the erec- 
tion of this bridge by Petrus Uscan. 'To be noted are the crosses on four 
sides of each of the four tali pillars at the entrance and exit of the bridga 
Catholic tradition says that he built the bridge to make Little Mount and 
St. Thomas Mount more accessible to the pilgrims. The trilingual inscrip- 
tion is not in J. J. Cotton’s book. For the Latin portion see No. 274. 

8 134, according to the inscription above the portico. 

* All Saviour’s.— J. J. Cotton, foe. ci7. 
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The noble Khojah is dressed in the old Armenian costume, 
such as used to be worn by the Armenians in the good old 
days, and with a pen in his hand writes these words in 
Armenian, i.e. ‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,’ which is a conclusive proof of his highly religious 
and godly character. On one side of the painting there is to be 
seen the figure of a heart, neatly painted, beneath which is a 
metrical verse in the Armenian language, composed by Khojah 
Petrus himself, of which the following is a translation : — 

‘ My heart longs for home, where, should it not be 
able to go, then I desire that, when my last day comes, 
my heart be sent to my native town, so that I, Petrus 
Woskan, shall have a grave there.’ 

“ The above lines bear ample testimony to his patriotism, 
which knew no bounds, so much so that he desired that 
his heart even should be taken to the land of his birth for 
interment. It is a popularly accepted tradition in Julfa that, 
after his death, the heart was brought from Madras enclosed 
in a golden box and buried there (at Julfa), in accordance 
with the wishes of the patriotic Khojah Petrus.” Cf. M. J. 
Seth, in Liit cf tombs or monumetUe in Bengal of historical or 
archaeological interest [by Edw. S. Wenger], 1896, App. F, 
pp. 8-9. 

Uscan ” had bought the ground where he lies buried,' and 
built a Chapel upon it to Our Lady of liiracles. making the 
Capuchin Father Severini his executor. After his death the 
Madras Government put the Danish missionaries in possession of 
the Church and premises.” (J.J.Cotton, ioc. cif.) TheCatholios 
of Madras will not forget this enormity until it is righted. 

56. — Main altar, wooden rei'edos, cross with Sassanian- 
Pahlvi inscription of about A D. 650, picture of St. Thomaa’ 
martyrdom. 

Note the Augustinian arms on the bulging part of the altar 
table. The cross and the picture are explain^ in the next two 
numbers. Above the picture there is a cross in a double circle ; 
round the smaller circle are some Armenian letters, in which 
appears the name of Petrus Uscan. He may have had the rere- 
do8 put up. He is probably the donor too of the 14 Armenian 
paintings in the Church. 

Round the arch before the sanctuary we have the title 
of the Church; ‘Nossa Senhora da Expecta^ao,’ ‘Our Lady 
of the Expectation.’ 

The statues of the S. Heart and of St. Thomas, near the 
main altar, are modem. On the scroll held by St. Thomas, 
we read; Eamus et nos ui moriamur cam eo. (Let us also go 
that we may die with him.) (St. John, XI, 16.) 

Near the Church there is a small convent of Nuns, the 
Sanatorium of the Franciscan hDssionaries of Mary, the Convent 


* Churchyard of St. Matthia.*, ^'epery. 
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of the Holy Apostles. Here they come from their different 
convents of Southern India to recuperate their health. The 
height of the place, the invigorating breeze and the exhilarating 
view of the sea, the plains and the hills, make of the place a 
delightful retreat. There was one great drawback : not a drop 
of water was to be had on the hill. In 1923, Lady Willingdon 
had a system of reservoirs put up along the slope, into which 
water is pumped up from a well at the foot of the liill. The 
Nuns take care of the Chinch and sacristy. Photographs of some 
of the interesting things on St. Thomas Mount can be obtained 
at the convent. 

66.— Altar-cross stone with Sassanian-Pahlvi inscription of 
about A.D. 660. 

This stone was found in 1647 by the Portuguese on the site 
where the church on the top of St. Thomas Mount now stands. 
Shortly after their arrival at Mylapore in 1521-23, the Portu- 
guese had erected on the Mount a small chapel, which could 
contain only eight or nine persons. There had stood on the site, 
in pre-Portuguese times, a chapel or church, which, say the 
Portuguese, had previously been destroyed four or five times. 
In 1647, wishing to enlarge their chapel, the Portuguese laid 
bare the foundations of this pre-Poitiiguese shrine, as it was 
their intention to utilise the old foundations for the new shrine. 
During the work, they found in the foundations, lying on its 
carved face, the stone with the cross and inscription which is 
now above the altar. The idea which gained ground in course 
of time was that St. Thomas Mount was the identical place 
to which the four soldiers of Mazdai led St. Thomas out of the 
town, and where they speared him. Some red spots on the 
stone were interpreted as the marks of St. Thomas’ blood. It 
was said also that St, Thomas had made that cross himself, and 
that he died praying before it, or embracing it. 

In 1661, on December 18, at the feast of Our Lady’s Expecta- 
tion, when the feast of St. Thomas was celebrated at the Mount 
by anticipation, so as to draw the whole Christian community 
to the church at the tomb on St. Thomas’ feast of December 21 , 
the stone above the altar began to sweat during the Gospel. 
This was interpreted as a great wonder, as a confirmation that, 
indeed, St. Thomas bad made the cross, and, as the liquid dripping 
from the stone was slightly reddish, it was thought that St. 
Thomas had shed bis blood on the stone. The sweating occurred 
many times after that, puzzling the clergy not less than the 
laity, and leading to prognostications favourable or unfavourable. 
Those writers, however, are mistaken who say that the phenom- 
enon was observed only on December 18, during the Mass, 
though with intervals of years. We have many accounts of 
the sweating between 1561 and about 1700, whence it appears 
that at times it took place on other days, that it was observed 
early in the morning, before any one had been admitted into 
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the Church, and that simultaneously stone crosses at Little 
Mount or at the Church near the tomb also au’eated. 

Not one oi the pictures of this Mylapore cross published 
hitherto was a faithful reproduction. In The Indian AiMnaeum, 
Vol. I, No. 2 (Aug. 1923). p. 73. I published for the first time a 
photograph and a description of it. The Joum. and Proc. of 
the As. Soc. oj Bengal. Vol. XIX. 1923, p. 207, gives a pen- 
sketch of it by Fr. A. Mouserrate. S.J. (1379). The cross is 
to be compared with; (1 and 2) two others fixmi Kottayam. 
Travancore (see photographs in The Indian Alhenae^lfn, op.' cit.. 
pp. 67-85); (3) another at Kadamattam, Travancore, about 
which an article by Mr. A. S. Ratnaustha Ayyar of the Travancore 
Archaiological Survey. Trivandrum, has appeared in The Ceylon 
Atdiguary, Vol. IX, (1923-24); (4) another at Anuradhapura. 
Ceylon, which I have discussed and intend publishing; (5) that 
on the Si-ngaii-fu stele; (6-8) three other crosses from China in 
L. Gaillarel, S.J., Croix et swastika cn Chine, 2e cd.. 1904, 
pp. 152-153; (9) a cross with leaves and a calvary with three 
steps depicted in a treatise of geography possessed by a JSt 
(Punjab), cf. Asiatick Researches, X. (I’SOS), p. 124; (10) a 
cross on a calvary with three steps on a Kostin coin ; (11) and 
crosses on Nepal coins (cf. V. A. Smith. Catal. oj coins in the 
Indian Museum. Calcutta, Vol. I. Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1906. 
pi. XX, No. 3 : pi. XXVIII , No. 8). 

Note ; the dove peeking the top of the cross ; pearls, some- 
what indistinct, round the inner arch passing above the dove, 
which are swallowed by a dolphin seated on either side on 
the capital of the pillar; the Persepolitan (1) appearance of the 
two pillars : lleur-de-lis or triple-button extremities of the four 
limbs of the cross; the triple step of the calvary; leaf decora- 
tions above the calvary, turning upwards and downwards, Most 
of these iieculiarities arc to be found in one of the two crosses 
at the Vallinpalli Church. Kottayam. The leaf decorations above 
the calvary occur in most of the other crosses (2-9) referred to 
above. The inscription, identical with that of the two Kottayam 
crosses, is in Sassanian-Pahlvi or Old Persian. Part of it appears 
also on the Kadamattam cross. 

Dr. A. C. Burnell read the Mylaiwre inscription thus : 

(f. 1) Yin rjya mn vn drd-i dnmn 

{1. 2) Miin amn msiha af alhd-i mdm of rs’dd (or rhhi) aj 
near bokht. 

His translation was; ‘’(1) In punishment (?) by the cross 
(was) the .suffering of this (one); (2) (He) who (is) the true 
Christ, and God above and guide ever pure.” 

Dr. C. W. West read as follows : — 

1. d/i'in dmen meshikhd-i axakshd-i madam ajras aj khdr- 
bukhi. 2. Suldi-i min wn va dard-i dentnan, and translated; 
•• What freed the true Messiah, the forgiving, the upraising, from 
hardship 1 The crucifixion from the tree and the anguish of this.” 
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Ot : 1. Mini ham-icJi Me^ihikhd-i av'd'ftlmj-i madam-airdsh- 
>ck kdhr bukio 

2. Sur-zay mun hun dardo lUm. 

(He) whom the suffering of the selfsame Messiah, the 
forgiving anil upraising, (has) saved, (is) offering tlie plea 
whose origin (was) the agony of this.” 

Dr. Martin Haug. who says that the inscription dates fioni 
about A.D. 650 and contains archaic forms of the 5th century, 
translates thus, “ (He) who believes in the Messiah and God on 
high and also in the Holy Ghost, is in (redeemed through) the 
.grace of Him wlio bore the iiain of the cross.” 

•' Dr. A. C. Burnell, M.C.S., was the first in 1873 to 
decipher the inscri]Mion. which dates from about the ninth 
century A.D. Thera is a facsimile of it in Ejiiyya'phia Indica. 
Vol. IV, page 174.” Cf. J. J. Cotton, List of Inscriptions, lft06. 
p. 170, No. 888. 

Dr, Burnell's study is in Ind. Anliq., III. 308; Dr. E. W. 
West published his findings in Ep. Ind., IV. 174.' 

May we ho|)e that, with this clear photograph of the in- 
scription. (Sossasian-Pahlvi scholars will reach greater unanimit\' 
in deciphering and translating. Rubbings of the stone could be. 
had by applying to the Dheotor General of Archaeology, Simla. 
For rubbings of the Sassanian-Pahlyi inscriptions of Kottayam 
and Kadamattam, the Superintendent of Areliaeology, Trivan- 
drum, Travancore. should be approached.* 

We must insist that the dolphins on either side of the cross 
at Mylapore, at the Valliapalli Chui’ch, Kottayam, and, accord- 
ing to me, also at Kadamattam (Travancore), is a distinctly 
Christian emblem. This point escaped Fr. L. Gaillard, S.O. 
He argued to the Christian character of certain Chinese vases 
from the occurrence on them of the symbol of the cross. (Cf. 
Croix et swastika en Chine, 2e M., Chang-hai, 1&06, p. 193, fig. 
182, p. 194, fig, 183). Now, his figure 182 twice shows the cross 
worshipped by a dolphin on either side. The treatment of 
these dolphins has become so hieratic already in this figure that 
it will not strike the unpractised eye. Less distinct are the two 
dolphins near the upper and lower cross of his figure 183. The 
two upper animals look like snails ; the two lower are each 
reduced to an eye and a few strokes besides. But the crosses 
are distinctive, and distinctly Christian too are the rams’ -heads, 
one in the centre, and two on the sides. Moreover, the three 


I I find that my friend, Mr. A. S. Rsmsiifttha Ay.i'ar, has collected 
five other translations, one by Mgr. de Harlez, and four by Dastiir Darab 
Peshotan Sanjana, from Sir J. J. Madretaa Jubilee Volume, 1914. Cf. 
2'he Ceylon Antiquary, IX. 190, n. 7. 

^ I hear from Mgr. A. M. Teixcira. Vicar-General of the Mylapore 
Diocw, that Dr. J, J, Modi of Bombay lately spent more than two hours, 
studying the inscription of St. Thomas Mount. Only a good rubbing will 
ever satisfy the epigraphist. 
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circles under an angle, on the knob at the top of the vase, may 
be taken as a symbol of the Trinity. Going a step further, 1 
should say that the design on either side of the central ram’s 
head is again a dolphin. And, if these vases show symbolism 
originally Chi'istian, the argument for the Christian origin of a 
number of other Chinese vessels with crosses, apparently chalices, 
shown by Fr. Gaillard (figs. 1.39-143}. is considerably strength- 
ened. 

That there was a pre-Poiiuguese Church on the Mount i>- 
clear from the discovery, on the top of the Mount, of the stone 
\ffith the cross, an altar-stone, ns in Malabar. Even now, no 
private houses are allowed on the hill by the Jlission, on an 
area of 7.‘>'25 acres. A Church there in olden times must have 
meant that a priest lived close by. There was probably a small 
community of Christians at the foot of the bill. Certain texts 
show that the last stand of the Christians, before they were 
driven out of Mylapore, «'.c., before 1600. was on St. Thoma.< 
Mount. It is a natural strategic position. In pre-Portuguese 
times, it had a light-house. Certain lithic remains of pillars and 
crosses lately found on the site of the Sisters’ Convent bear out 
further our contention of a pre-Portuguese Church, and \vh\ 
would a Church have been built at that height, where not a dro]j 
of water can be had, unless tradition connected the Mount 
somehow with St. Thomas 1 

The only medieval traveller who mentions two Churches at 
Mylapore is Friar John cle’ Marignolli, about A.D. 1350 It is not 
clear ^vhether the second Church was at Little Mount or ai 
St. Thomas Mount; but, as foundations of a pre-Portuguese 
Church at Little Mount are never mentioned by the Portuguese, 
it is more likely that the second Church referred to uas that 
of St. Thomas Mount. We may quote heie the whole of de' 
MarignoUi’s account, as an example of the fixity of the legend.> 
which one may pick up yet at Mylapore. 

[P. HT4] “The third province of India is called Maabar,' 
and the Church of St. Thomas, which he built with his own 
hands is there,* besides another which he built by the agency of 
workmen. These he paid with certain very great stones which ] 
have seen there,* and with a log cut down on Adam’s Mouni 
in Seyllan,* which he caused to be sawn up, and from its sawdust 
other trees were sown.* Now that log. huge as it was, was cut 
down by two slaves of his and drawn to the sea side b\- 
the Saint’s own girdle. Mnicu the log leached the sea, he said 


I Not Maiabar, but Curoiuanclel. 
s The Church near the tomb. 

* St. Thomas Mount is stre\rn with l>oiildei->t "I all siaes. 

♦ .Adam's Peak, Ceylon. 

t The legends picked up by the Portuguene in and before l.>21-2;; 
generally say that he built the Church at the tomb with the log and paid 
the workmen with the sand of tlie sea-shore or the shavings from the log. 
both turning into rice or into gold. 
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to it, ‘ Go now and tarry for us in tlie liaven of tlie city of 
Mirapolis.’ It arrived thei’e accordingly, whereupon [P. 375 \ 
the king of that place with his whole army endeavoured to draw 
it ashore, but ten thousand men were not able to make it stir. 
Then St. Thomas the Apostle himself came on the ground, 
riding on an ass, wearing a shirt, a stole, and a mantle of pea- 
cocks’ feathers, and attended by those two slaves and by two 
great lions, just as he is painted,' and called out. ‘ Touch not the 
log, for it is mine!’ ‘How,’ quoth the king, ‘dost thou make 
it out to be thine ? ’ So the Apostle, loosing the cord wherewith 
he was girt, ordered his slaves to tie it to the log and draw 
it ashore. And this being acconrplished with the greatest ease, 
the king was converted, and bestowed upon the Saint as much 
land as he could ride round upon his ass.* So during the day- 
time he used to go on building his churches’* in the city, but 
at night he i-etii-ed to a distance of three Italian miles, where 
there were numberless peacocks* .... and thus being shot in 
the side with an arrov^' such af; is called /rtccio,* (so that his 
wound was like that in the side of Christ into which he had 
thrust his hand), "he lay there before his oratory'' from the 
hour of complines, continuing throughout the night to preach, 
whilst all his blessed blood was welling from his side, and 
in the morning he gave up his soul to God. The priests 
gathered up the earth with which his blood was mingled, 
and buried it witli him.’ By means of this 1 experienced a 

I No doubt, in India ; but I have found nowhere, even in Malabar. 
))icturea of this sort. P. J. Tl»om«, in X Hiiulu tradition on Si. Tiiomcu, 
(see bibliography), states that peocook foathens are tlio chief Hclornmoiit in 
the Msrgamkoli, a mystery-play of the St. Thomas Christiana, eontaining 
an acoomit of St. Thomas' doings. In a religious daneo in Japan, called 
the butterfly-dance, the dancers wear what looks rather like a mantle of 
;)eaoock-feathers. Cf. Mie. E. A. Gordon, The Loltta Qovpel, Tokyo, Wnseda 
University Library, p. 204 (where see the ‘ butterfly ’ mantle). 

* We might conclude from this that the Churches at Mylapore ou ned 
a large tract of land in A.D. 18S0, the gift of former Bajas or wealthy 
Christians. 

* The expression would imply even more than two. 

‘ “ Thero is a hiatus here, though not indicated as such in the copies. 
MarignoUi probably meant to relate, as Polo does (III. 22), how the Saint 
being onga^ in prayer in the middle of the peafowl, a native aiming at 
one of them shot him.” Note by H. Ytde. The legend of the peacocks 
is still connected with Little Mount, the distance of which from tho 
Church of the tomb is about three miles. 

‘ The Italian word /recaa=fl^ehe. ” I do not know why the word is 
introduced,” is Yule's reflection. 

* The parallel was probably made by tho nsrrators at Mylapore. 

1 This word would make us doubt whether the ■ oratory ’ was the 
second Church mentioned above. The cave of Little Mount was, accord- 
ing to the legends, St. Thomas' retreat, and the place where ho was 
first wounded. His going to die at St. Thomas Mount may not have been 
thought of till after the finding there of the altar cross in 1547. 

’ A remarkable statement. In 1521-23, after digging through seueraf 
layers of concrete and movable earth, and after lifting up two granite 
stones co\-ering the brick-made tomb, the Portugueee found at a depth of 
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distinct miracle twice over in my person, which I shall relate 
elsewhere. ' 

[P. 3761 “ Standing miracles are, however, to be seen there, 
in respect of the opening of the sea, and of the peacocks,* 

Moreover, whatever quantity of that earth be removed 
fi'om the grave one day, just as much is replaced spontaneously 
against the next.® And w hen this earth is taken in a potion it 
cures diseases, and in this manner open miracles are wrought 
both among Chiislians and among Tartars* and Pagans. [P. 677.] 

‘ That king also gave St. Thomas a perpetual grant of 
the public steelyaid for pepper and all aromatic spices, and 
no [P. 378] one dares take this privilege from the Christians but 
at the peril of death. I spent four days there;* there is an 
excellent pearl fishery at the place. . . . 

[P. 5d.9] “ I do not remember to have seen [in Ceylon] any 


16 palms ; alanoe-head stuck on o portion of the wooden shaft, fragments of 
bones, and a veesel containing reddish earth, which they thought had 
been bedewed with the Saint's blood. They were not aware of de' Marig- 
noUi’s statement, and the Nestorian priests in chafge of the Church of the 
tomb in 1350 could ha\’e known only hy tradition about the existence- 
in the tomb of the v essel containing •• the earth with which his blood was 
mingled," Possibly, tradition did not mention the vessel itself. 

‘ •• He does not in this work.”— 1¥, yiiJe. P, Girolami; Golubovich, 
O.F.M., makes the some reflection in his Le Prime Retazinni della 8. Sede 
coK la Cilia. . . .el' Jiinerario orientaledi Fr. 0. de’ MarignoHi. . . . {eatratto 
dalla Bibl. Bio-Bibliograjlca della Terra 8aiUii t. iv), p. 30 n. 6, 

* These two standing miraeUs may have hem so familiar to people 
in Europe at the time that Marignolli did not think it necessay to explain. 
About the opoiiiiig of the sea, a phenomenon very obscure to us now, see 
the marvellous statement mede before the Pope at Rome about 1123 by a 
Patriarch of the Indies, who had come from tho place where 8c, Thomas 
waa bulled. Cf. my St. Thomas and San Thom*, Myla'^re. Apparitions 
nf Si. Thomas aiul olher legends, in Journal and Prooeedings oj (he Asiatir 
Society oJ Bengal, N.S.. Vol. XIX, 1023, pp. 153-286. 

* The tomb must have been closed ; the earth would have been taken 
from near the grave. 

* Either the Muhammadans of India, thus called, or — not lees likely — 
the Chinese visiting the coast in their ships or settled there. 

* de’ Marignolli spent four days at Mylapore ; hence the privity 
of the public steelyard was that of the Christiana at Mylapoie. The 
Christians of Quilon and Cranganore had a similar privilege at this time, 
and if of them it was said in 1^4 that they were the deeoendanta of the 
ancient kings, we might argue for Mylapore that its Christiana belonged 
to the race of the ancient kings of Coromandel. It would follow thst 
in St. Thomas' time there was a Persian community at Mylapore. 
This ie, besides, substantiated by the two medallions of a Persian King 
and Persian Prince, and by the Sasaanian-Pahlvi irtscription round the 
altar cross of 6t. Thomas Mount. Syrian writings mention about A.D. 363 
a Persian monk, called ZadoS, as the head of the monastery of St. 
Thomas in India. Cf. Labourt, Le ChrisHanisme dans t' Empire Perse. 
p. 306. Zado5 wae "prAtre et eolitaire, chef du monastcre de Saint- 
Thomas dans le pays <le 1' Inde, dont le siege est tix4 sous le pays des 
Qatraye, 4 Ceylon, 1' ile noire.” Fr. S. G. Perern, S.J. [The Ceylon 
Antiquary, A'lII, 10On. 24) takes the Qatraye for Persians. I am by no 
means satisfled that the word translated by ‘ Ceylon ’ might not be Chola, 
Coromandel, Mylapore. Some Syrian seholiir should settle this point. 
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other trees,’ such as pears, apples, or figs, or vines, unless it were 
some that bore leaves only and no grapes. There is an excep- 
tion, however, at the fine* cliureh of St. Tlionias the Apostle, at 
the place where he was Bishop.* They have tliere a little vinerj- 
which I saw, and which supplies a small quantity of wine. It is 
related that when he first went thither he used to carry about 
with him a little wine for masses (as I did myself for tiie spact' 
of nearly two yeais) ; and when that rvas done, he went to 
Paradise,* into which he found his way by the help of Angels, 
and carried away with him some of the grapes, the stones of 
which he sowed. From these grew the vines which 1 saw at that 
place, and from them he made tlie wine of which he stood in 
need. Elsewhere there are vines, indeed, hnt they bear no 
grapes, as I know by experience.* 

“Whether [Christ] used unfennented or fermented bread 
[at the Last Supper] is a question which I may hero dismiss. 
However, it is said by the Patriarch of St. Thomas that, as 
their traditions have it pretty plausibly and beautifully, Christ 
consecrated at the supper nnfermented breatl ; quod probatur. . . . 
temen hec queatio alibi teminaiur .. . .“ 

“ Thomas of Jerusalem, of Juda, converted the Parthians, 
the Medes and the Yndians ; he was killed at Mirapolis, of 
Upper Yndia; his blood is still seen there...."' Bartholomew 
was of the tribe of Ysoehar, and he converted many peoples 
of the Yndians.” * 

67. — Painting on wood representing the martyrdom of 
St. Thomas. 

St. Thomas is seen praying before a cross among boulders, 
while an Indian pierces him from behind with n lance, The 
painter appears to have followed the belief that the cross above 
the altar at St. Thomas Mount was carved by St. Thomas, or 
that at any rate he died praying before it. 

In an account of the sweating of the cross of 1696, written 
by an eye-witness, there is an allusion to a painting, near the 


I He had raentioiied, lor Ceylon, figs (plantains), narrjil (cocoanuts), 
rtmturan (mangoes), chakerabvche (jaelc-fruits). 

i Remark this epithet. 

•' Mylapore. •* Ceylon. 

t Cf. Yule’s Cathay and the way thither, 186fi, II, pp. a7i-378 ; 363.— 
There is a vinery at the Convent of Indian nuna near Madre do Decs 
Church, Mylapore. Col. Love, Veetigee of Old Madive, s.v. vines, gives 
instances of grapes grown at Mylapore in the 18th century. 

• Not in Yule; taken from Fr. G. Golubovich, op. ait., p. 48. This 
Patriarch of St. Thomas may have been met by our traveller at Mylapore 
or in Malabar, the title of Patriarch being assumed by a Bishop or the 
chief Bishop there. Oermann thinks that he could have met him only in 
Mesopotamia, at Mosul, or Bagdad, which he also visited. We hear of a 
Katholikos at Romogyris in 1143, which may be Deoml or Baulatabad 
(India). 

I Where was that blood shown ? At the Little Mount f 

* Fr. 0. Golubovich, op. cit., p. 48. 
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altar, representing St. Thomas’ martyrdom. The picture still 
seen above the altar is apparently the same, Cf. F. de Souza, 
S.J., Oriente Oonqv.islado, I. C, 2, I). I, § 39. 

5S. — Painting on wood, representiiig Our Lady and Child. 

In 1921, the writer was told b.y Mother St. Alban of the 
Convent of the Holy Apostles, that this picture, which was 
supposed to have been painted by St. Luke, had been found, 
according to popular rumour, in St. Thomas’ tomb; according 
to others, it had been found in a tomb along the path followed 
by pilgrims from the foot of St. Thomas Mount to the tojr. 

There may be some similarity between the picture and that 
attributed to St. Luke at S. Maria Maggiore, Rome; but many 
pictures of the kind, representing the Madonna in a similar 
attitude, and painted on w'ood, are to be found in the Malabar 
Churches, and are also ascribed to St, Luke. Many of the 
pictures to be found in Armenian Churches in India are painted 
on wood. 

The picture could not have been found in St, Thomas’ 
tomb. We have a large number of accounts of the opening 
of the tomb in 1521-23. and we know exactly what was found. 
The picture is not mentioned. Neither must we easily believe 
that it was found in some other tomb ; for, unless it was specially 
protected, it could not have escaped tlie ravages of that ubiqui- 
tous Indian pest, the white ants. 

The story of the finding of this picture in a tomb may 
be only an echo of another story found in the Portuguese 
historians. When Our Lord was bom, one of tlie three Wise 
Men, a king from Ceylon, passed through Quilon on his way to 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. There was then at Quilon an Indian 
Sybil, who asked the king to bring back to her n picture of the 
Mother and Child. The king complied with her request, and 
she was later buried with the picture.' 

Be that as it may, the picture at the Mount is one of 
the oldest, and, therefore, one of the most venerable Christian 
paintings to be had in India. It is mentioned in 1558, and 
under strange circumstances. 

A renegade Portuguese had gone to the king of Vijayanagar, 
then living at Chandragiri, and had represented that the Franks 
{Firingie) of S. Thome were immensely rich. If he wished to 
bring them to book for past misdemeanours, he could easily 
exact from them a fine of a million cruzados. At last, the king 
set out with his army and his elephants. The Portuguese, 
suspecting bis intentions, were in the greatest alarm. Some 
were for embarking on their ships with all their movable 
property and be off. Others were for attacking him, in spite of 
their inferior numbers. Others said that, to placate him, it 


I Cf. S. G. Perera, S.J., The Ceylon AnUqaary, Vlll, 184-186. 
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would be sufficient to go and meet him. and tell him tliat, in 
view of his auspicious visit, they had decorated the town the 
best way they could with cai'pets, banners, and rushes in tlie 
streets. This plan raljied the greater number. But the king 
was not so easily paAsified. He settled dowii with his anny in a 
big plain near the town, summoned all the European and 
Christian inhabitants to his presence, had all their furniture 
brought to his camp, and sent his soldiers to dig up the doors of 
the houses in search of treasure. So little was found that the 
king took pity. He imposed a fine of 50,000 cruzados to be 
paid there and then, another 60,000 cruzados having to be paid 
within a limited time. Until the fine was paid, some of the 
chief inhabitants would be his hostages at the capital. The 
inhabitants could not but submit. Their furniture was returned ; 
but a complaint reached the king that a silver spoon was 
missing. What shows the strict discipline of the Vijayanagar 
army is that, before the sun set that day, the spoon was 
found back, lying on the ground. Meanwhile, seeing the king’s 
disappointment, the renegade had fled towards Negapatam. 
He was overtaken, brought back, and trampled to death by the 
lung’s elephants, Thereupon, the king returned to his capital 
with his army and his hostages ; but, to the great dismay of 
the Mylaporeans, he took away with him the China casket in 
which the relics found in St. Ihomas’ tomb in 1621-23 wei-e 
religiously kept, and a picture of the Madonna from St. Thomas 
Mount. The first night after his return to Chandragiri, his 
queen had a dream, in which the lady of the picture intimated 
to her that the casket and the picture must be restored forthwith ; 
else, great misfortune would befall the king and his house. 
The next day, the king hastened to comply with the queen’s 
wishes. The picture was carried back with all honour in one. of 
the royal palanquins. As for the China casket, one of the 
Portuguese hostages was told to take it. and ride back with 
it, seated on a white ox, all the distance to Mylapore. Forty 
years later, the Bishop of Cochin, on a visit to Mylapore, met 
some of those who had seen this man riding into Mylapore, seated 
on his white ox, and holding the precious casket under his arm. 
To the good Bishop and to Father de Queyros, S.J., the author 
of a voluminous work, Conquisla de Oeylad, do we owe our 
knowledge of these dramatic events. The Bishop’s letter is 
part of the many materials about St. Thomas and S. Thome 
which we have collected for publication. 

Mother St. Alban related to me in 1921 that in her time 
the silver frame put round the picture on great festivities was 
one day stolen; but the thieves were so sorely tried by sickness 
and other misfortunes that they had the frame sent back to the 
Church through a third party. 

69. — Carved wooden pulpit. 

This pulpit is in the style of Armenian carving, and was 
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]iresented by an Armenian, whose name in Armenian is on the 
wooden support. Note; eight -petalled and aix-petalled lotus 
clesigns; winged angel-heads; a mermaid angel, like a NSginl. 
with a cross above the head , equal-armed crosses with trefoil 
extremities. 

In Malabar mermaids and mermen are seen on the facade 
of many churches, holding a ship with their hands above theii' 
head. 

60.~0il-painting on cloth, representing St. Peter, and in 
the background the form of his death. 

There are 14 such paintings in the Church, pi-obably the 
work and gift of Armenians. There was a similar set of 14(?) 
paintings, at the Church of Our Lady of Light (Luz), Mylapore. 
but only eight are now extant. Those at the Luz Church are 
smaller, but more artistic. The pictures at St. Thomas Mount 
are arranged along the walls in the following order : — 

1. St. Peter; 2. St. Paul; 3. St.dudc 
or Thaddaeus ; 4. St. Matthias ; 
fl. St. Andrew; 6. St. Thomas: 
7. Our Lord; 8. St. John; ‘J. 
St. Philip; 10. St. Simon; 11. 
St. James the Greater; 12. St. 
Bartholomew; 13. St. Matthew; 
14. St. James the Less. 

We took photographs of all these pieture.s 
(1923). As No. 7 (Our Lord) 
is missmg in the collection of the Archaological Survey Depart- 
ment, the photographer must have been unsuccessful for this 
picture, which is considerably damaged. 

Note the emblems held by the Apostles: (1) St. Peter holds 
the keys and a cross; (2) St. Paul, a book and a sword; (3) 
St. Thaddaeus, a book and a club ; (4) St. Matthew, a book and 
a carpenter’s rule (?) ; (6) St. Andrew, a book and a St. Andrew’s 
cross; (6) St. Thomas, a book and a lance; (8) St. John, a 
poisoned chalice; (9) St. Philip, a book and a cross; (10) St. 
Simon, a book and a saw ; (11) St. James the Greater, a pilgrim’s 
staff, a gourd and a scrip; (12) St. Bartholomew, a book and 
some other object; (13) St. Matthias, a book and a hatchet; 
(14) St. James the Less, a book and a beam. 

Ten of the 13 Apostles shown in our collection have a book. 
Hence the argument at Nos, 6 and 7 that the tw'o figures holding 
a book on the same stone are Apostles, and that the second 
figure should be St. Bartholomew. 

The background of the pictures shows the form of death of 
the Apostles, and it is by means of these scenes that the Nuns, 
ignorant of Armenian, were able to write correctly on the pictures 
the English names of the Saints. 


Left. Right. 
2 1 

4 3 

6 5 

8 7 

10 9 

12 11 

14 13 
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61. — St. Paul, with a book and n sword. 

62. — St- Thaddaeus or Jude, with a book and a club. 

63. — St. Matthias, with a book and a hatchet. 

64. — St. Andrew, with a book and a St. Andrew’s cross. 

65. — St. Thomas. In the scene of St. Thomas’ martyrdom, 
we see that he is speared by four soldiers at the foot of a mount ; 
the king who orders the execution (Ma'/,dai1) is seated on a 
camel {a Persian idea, tallying with the Persian name of Miv'/dai t) 
under an umbrella of state. 

66. — St. John, with a poisoned chalice. 

67. — St. Philip, with a book and a cross. 

68. — St. Simon, with a book and a saw. 

69. — St. James the Less, with a book and a l)eam. 

70. — St. Bartholomew, with a book under his right arm, 
and some other object in his right hand, As he was flayed alive, 
he is often represented as bolding his own skin. 

71. — St. Matthew, with a book and a carpenter’s rule, the 
reason for which latter is nob known to the compiler. 

72. — St. James the Greater, with a pilgrim’s staff, a gourd 
and a scrip. He is considered to be the Apostle of Spain, 
•specially venerated at Compostella. To the Christians in Europe 
the three great places of pilgrimage in ancient times were 
Jerusalem, Rome, and Compostella. 

The Sisters are very much concerned about the preservation 
of these pictures. They want expert advice, and a benefactor 
who will give them the wherewithal to act upon it. (Letter of 
Sister Marie des Ch^rubins to the writer, Aug. 29, 1924.) 

73. — Big wooden chest (front), in the sacristy : showing gilt 
arab^ques and two fanciful animals, with the mane and tail of a 
lion, a wild boar’s tusks and antlers. The style of the work 
shows that the chest comes from the Farther East, presumably 
Burma, Siam, or Cambodia. 

74. — One of the sides of the same chest, showing two male 
flgures kneeling ; apish faces ; peaked caps ; the figure on the left 
appears bo hold, between his hands, a snake ; the other, a plant. 
The other side of the box is identical ; the back is plain. 

76— Portion of a pre-historic graveyard on the S. W. slope of 
St. Thomas Mount, discovered by the writer in 1923. 

The photograph shows 4 or 6 concentric squares of stones 
laid on the ground. The person on the left (1) is Mr. I. J. 
Kanaka, who superintended the excavations round the Cathedral ; 
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the figure in the centre (2) is the author ; the figure on the right 
(3) is one of the workmen. Nos. 2 and 3 stand at two of the 
extremities of the square. Present on the occasion was Mr, 
L. A. Camraiade, Presidency Magistrate, Pantheon Road, Egniore, 
who is seen on photograph No. 76. 

We dug in the centre of the square, hoping to find a burial 
chamber; but, meeting witli rocks, and the afternoon being 
extremely hot, we gave up the attempt, hoping to return some 
other day .with more men. The occasion did not present itself 
again. 

76. — Double alignment of stones within the pre-historic 
graveyard. 

The pliotograph shows the full length of the alignment ; on 
either side there are four or five rows of stones. The breadth 
Iretween the two lines of the alignment at the top of the slope 
is marked by the writer (bare-headed) and the person nearest 
to him, Mr. L. A. Cammiade. 

This discovery of ours must be difierent from what we find 
in Rob. Sewell’s Archceologiccd Survey of India. Lists of Antiqu- 
arian Remains of 8. India, Madras, Vol. 1 (1882), p. 176 : “ There 
is a double ring of stones surrounding a mount near St. Thomas 
Mount, but the cromlech has disappeared. Madras Journal, 

xrii, pt. 11,61.” 
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B. — Inscriptions. 

1. In the Museum, Bishop’s House, S. Thomi (77-81), 

From ihe Cathedral Grounds (77-79). 

77 , Fragmentary inscription from three sides of a piilar 

edict, found in the cocoanut garden contiguous with, and belong- 
ing to, the Cathedral (A9). 

{I, I) Tail [gai] pa [dtj yum 

{1. 2) Naduh = KolUimum [.^a] — 

(i. S) lihgamum ert-d^ai-pugal-ta— 

(1. 4) [ra] lla-manciala>num Irattapadi [2]— 

(i. 5) I’arai-ilakkamum ti [nydi^al-ve — 

(i. 6) nri-ia^ar kon [du] tann-e~ 

(I. 7) lU valar-uliy-it(l = ella-y5. . . . 

(i. 5) iolud-ela-vi^amgu ydnde ^eliiiarai t [tl ] — 

(i. 9) tu-kdl-3ri'ko-Bnjarajaki [sa] ripa [nma\ rkk~iya. 

Oar inscription (No. 216 of 1923 of the Epigrapliical 
Department) contains only a part of the historical introduction of 
the Chola I^g RSjarSja I. (A.D. 986), with which hundreds 
of inscriptions open. I^. H. Krishna ^astri, the Government 
Epigraphist, Femhill, Niigiris, favoured me on September 10th, 
1924 (D.O. No. 203-1/961-894), with the introduction of an 
inscription of Rftjarftja I. from the Tanjore temple, published in 
South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 2 sqq. 

“ 1 . Hail ! Prosperity ! This (is) the e^ot (Sdsana) of 
RSjar&ja, {alias) Rajakesari-varman, which is cherished by the 
multitude of the diadems of (i.e., which is obeyed by) the crowd 
of all the princes.’ 

“ 2. On the twentieth day of the twenty-sixth year (of 
the reign) of Ko-Rajakesarivarman, alias SrI-RS]arSjadeva, who, 
—while (his) heart rejoiced that, like the goddess of fortune, the 
godd^ of the great earth had become his wife,— in his life of 
growing strength, during which having been pleased to cut 
the vessal {kcdam) (in) the hall (at) Kandajur,* he conquered by 


I Thie Anustubh verse is quoted, with three misi'eaditigs, in Dr. 
Burnell's South-lniian Palwography, second edition, p. 40, note 2. Similar 
verses are found on the seals of the two Leyden grants ; see Dr. Burgess's 
Archteoloipcal Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV, pp. 204 and 224. 

* This expression, which was mistranslated in Vol. I, seems to refer 
to some incident in the king’s early life, perhaps to some feat, by which he 
showed the great strength of his arm. In an inscription of the 12th year 
of his reign, which was published in Volume I (No. 146) t 

is the only epithet, which precedes the name of the 
king as a kind of biruda. 
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his army, which was victorious in great battles, Vengai-nadu, 
Gaflga-pWi, Ta4igai-padi, Nujamba-p^di, Kudamalai-nadu, 
KoUam, Kalifigam, Ira-mandalam, (the conquest of which) gave 
fame {i.e., made (him) famous) (in) the eight du-ectioris, and the 
seven and a half lakshas of IratU-padi,— deprived the Seriyas 
(i.e,, the Pandyas) of their splendour, while (he) was resplendent 
(to such a degree) that (he) was worthy to l>e worshipped every- 
where; — having been pleased to make gifts (in) the royal 
bathing-hall {tiru-manjanaSiilai) to the ea.st (of the hall) of 
Immadi-SCran within the TafljSvur palace (kOyil), the lord 
(udaiyiir) $rI-Rftjar5jadeva vouchsafed to say : — ‘ Let the 
gifts made by us, those made byi(our) elder sister,' those made 
by our wives, and those made by other donors to the lord 
{udaiyar) of the sacred stone-temple (tirukkarrali), (called) Srl- 
Rfijarftjeivara, which we caused to be built (at) Tailjilvur, (a city) 
in Tatijilvar-kurram, (a subdivision) of PandyakulSiani-valanSdu, 
— be engraved on stone on the sacred shrine (in-vimana ) ! ’ 
(Accordingly, these gifts) were engraved (as foDows) ” 


78. — Parts of two different tomb-inscriptions. The one 
to the right of the beholder is entered as A15 in Pt. III. 3. 

These two stones were worked into the four or five steps 
leading up from the west side to the sun-dial in the Cathedral 
grounds. A16 lay with its face exposed ; to remove it, we had 
to dismantle the step above ; the result was that the first stone 
we disturbed was the other stone on the photograph, which lay 
on its inscribed face. After that we dismantled all the steps, 
but without discovering any other inscriptions. 

In A16 we have the first line and the end of the lines, but 
not the bottom lines ; in the other stone we have the beginning 
of the lines, but neither the upper nor the lower part. 


Reading of the stone on the right {A16) ; — 


(f. I)[AQVI I]AZ: lOA 
(1. 2) [NNA] MARI 

(1. 3) [A MOLHER 

QV] E : FOI 
(f. 4) [DE] [G]EL: VA 

(1.5) [SCONCELL] OS; DA 

(1.6) [P] [A] LESO : 

(1.7) :DE: 

{1-8) 


(Remarks) : In 1. 3, 
for mother (v^e), there 
may have been some other 
word, like/Mft<i(daughter); 
1. 6, faleso, for f(deceo = 
died. 


t seems to be used for jijSetiS just as for 

jytisntfi. The elder sister referred to is KundavaiySr, the queen of 
VaUavarsiyax Vandyadevar; see the introduction to No. 6. The gifts, 
which were made by herself, the king’s wives and others, are recorded in 
various other inscriptions of the TaCjSvur temple. 
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Reading of the stone on the left : — 


(f, 1) X X 


(Retmrks) : Perhaps an H 
or IE in 1. 1. 


(/. 2) DEV X 
(1. 3) DEIX 
(i. 4) ESTA 
{1. 6) NPR 
(1. 6) AS X X 

[1. 7) PAR 

(f. 3 ) 0 


D is like a 0- 

D is like a 0 ; DETXOV 
( =he, she left). 

F rather than E. 

An eight-petalled lotus 
after AS ; next, like a T. 

PAR may belong to PARDAOS. 
Perhaps the top of 8. 


79. — Six strips of Portuguese tomb-inscriptions, numbereil 
in Pt. III. S (from left to right) : A26, A18, A24, A20, A19, 


A21n (and A216, 

which ■ 

consists 

1 of 4 

lines 

broken off from 

A21a). Tentative reading 






A26 

AIS 

A24 

A20 

A19 

A2]a 

(1- 1) 

R 

[A]S 

ao 

[P]A 

X 

A 

{1 5) 

FI 

MO 

d 

AT 

A 

S 

(1. S) 

[R]Z 

RI 

a 

LH 

R 

R 

(1. 4) 

C 

[AZ] 


G 


fi 

(1. 6) 

R 

OL 


EB 


N) 

(1. 6) 

PO 

V[Z] 


V 


R I 

(1. 7) 

(8-petalled AfP] 


[N]I 


T \ A21b 


lotus) 





i 

1 

(1. 8) 


9DO 


OR 


A J 


The vertical and horizontal lines round the borders of A25 
show that we have the top line and the end of the lines ; in A19 
we have the end of the lines ; in A21a, we have the top line and 
the beginnii^ of the lines. Each strip belongs to a different 
inscription. When these stones were lemov^ in 1921, they 
stood upright on the path leadii^ from the Cathedral grounds 
to the Priory. They had been fixed in the ground, three on 
each side of the path. 


From No. 7/380-81, S. Thome High Bd. (79 6m). 

79 bis. — Inscription on the curved top of the headstone of 
a Muhammadan grave (II). Inscription No. 219 of 1923 of the 
Epigraphical Department. 

(i. 1) Uibs ij£ 

{1. 2) •Si) j 

( 1 3 ) i-yiHj ji^iy 

(Translation): Every creature which liveih on the earth 
is subject to decay : but the glorious and honourable countenance 
of thy Lord shall remain /or eoer. (QuriSn, Ch. IV ; translation 
by Sale). 

(Scrift) : Naskh. 
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From the Ohwch of Noesa Serihora da Lot, Myla^ore (80). 

80. — Four strips of Portuguese tomb-inscriptions from the 
Lue Church, Mylapore. They are entered in Pt. III. 3 thus 
From left to right ; B3, B4, B6, B6. 


Tentative reading : 





B3 

B4 

B6 

B6 

(68^" X 6') 

(30' X 5") 

(26' X 6") 

X 6i'' 

(i. 1) 

Qf.l] 

S 

xS„x 

GA 

il- 2) 

S[I] 

P 

[T] 

T 

{1. 3) 

T[0] 

[W] 

S 

DA 

{1- 4) 

NC 

[F] 

0 

D[E] 

{1- 5) 

HC 



FI 

(/. 3) 

[F]0 



N 

il. n 

AN 



EL 

{1. 8) 

EL 



M 

il. 9) 

8& £ 



0 

il. 10) 

RA 



Zx 

il. 11) 

AF 



N 

il. 12) 

OT 



SA 

il 13) 

AN 



H 

il. U) 

VF 




{1 Id) 

Ox 





B6 has the beginning of the lines ; B3 has the first line aad 
the last; in B5 the S is inverted ririce. The different strips 
belong to different inscriptions. 

Frorn St. Thomas Mount (81). 

81.— Fragmentary inscription of four hues, Tamil, on a 
stone found in the smaller staircase near the Sisters’ dining- 
room, Convent of the Holy Apostles, St. Thomas Mount. 

{1. J) . . . kSiu-kadarmi- 
{1. 2) yum ndl-Syanga- 
{1. 3) lum Tirumay^jrpi- 
(1. 4) I Tiruppumbavai. 

[TranakUim) : All taxes (paid) in specie and revenue (paid) 
in paddy, Tiruppiimbftvai at 'Hruniayilappu. . . 

Note the spelling : Mayil5ppu[ram) for Mylapore, or ‘ Pea- 
cock-Town.’ 


2. In the OathedrcU grounds, S. Thonti (82-83). 

82. — Inscription of Vasco Roiz, in the S. verandah of the 
Cathedral. 

On Febr. 1, 1923, during the excavations round the 
Cathedral carried out by the Arcl^logical Department, Southern 
Circle, we began a trench from W. to E., on the S. side of the 
Cathedral, along the verandah, and, in front of where must 
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have been the S. portico of the former Cathedral, we found, at 
a depth of about 3 ft., a Portuguese inscription to Vaaco Roiz. 


(f. 1} AQIIAZVA 
{1. 2) SCOROIZC 
(Z. 3) AVALEJRO 
(I 4) DACASAD 
(Z. 5) ELREINOS 
(Z. (?) OSSfORQV 
(Z. ?) EFEZESTAC 
(Z, 8) APELLAETO 
(Z, 9) DAESTAFB 
(Z. 10) ONTARIAO 
(Z. 11) LONGODA 
{Z. 12) iR]VA 


That is : Aqi jaz Vaiaco 
Hoiz Clavaleirolda Caaa djelRei 
NoaioSiior. qv,e fez eatao/apella 
e to/da estn frlontaria \a]o 'lcmgo 
da '[f]va. 

{Tranalalion) : Here iies 
Vasco Roiz, Knight of the King 
our Lord’s household, who 
made this Chape] and the 
whole of tins fn?ade along the 
street. 


‘ Roiz ’ is short for ' Rodriguez.’ In 1. 12, only the top of 
the letters of the last word appears, as the stone is chipped off 
below. VA could be made out with tolerably certainty, and, as 
the inscription did not continue beyond, only the letter R could 
have preceded, thus making RVA, ‘street.’ The facade 
alluded to was probably the West fa9ade, or the front of the 
Church, which was at the West end, facing the present San 
Thom6 High Road. 

We have not been able yet to make any search for the 
history of Vasco Roiz. When did he die ? There is no coat 
of arms. The work referred to must be the rebuilding of 
the Church found and repaired a first time in 1621-23 by the 
Portuguese. Before A.D. 1600 it was several times enlarged 
and improved. We think, therefore, that the inscription is 
anterior to A.D. 1600. 

In Febiuarj’ 1924, this heavy stone lay in the South 
verandah of the Church. We suggest that it be placed in the 
floor or against the wall of that verandah, nearest to the place 
where it was found. 


SS.—Fragmentaiy Tamil inscription of 8 lines oil a stone 
found at the Cathedral, North-West end of the verandali, on the 
top line of the granite foundations of walls projecting from the 
verandah into the garden. 

When I visited Mylapore last in February, 1924, the stone 
was stOl lying near the place of the find. It ought to go to the 
Bishop’s Museum and receive an appropriate number. 


(Z. 2) ladiva-chekudupp?dimangalaltu-Ma 

(Z. 2) nikkuvii(anikim-d[va*]duengalurldlkala-... 

(Z. 5) valppaUa vdvai onnm idan H^i-kka 

(Z. 4) raiyam = ilichehi in-nilattal vanda StUirai i6... 

(Z. 6) ^ram-udaiydr-lOyiUl Kuttddundlmrku oru- 

iandikhi 

(Z. 6) mel-mrambukku mlrhm ten/parkettf^i ltd, 

{1. 7) llai utpatfa nUam idmid oliv-inni ti 
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(1.8) [<] tadundlvarkii oru iaTtdi liruv-amir-dv/padi . . 

(Translation): This is the land given for at 

Indeva-chaturvedimaftgalam. One t>ami (plot ?) of the 

land east of our village. After remitting the tax (on this land), 

the StUirai, So accruing on this land for one service 

to Kuttadundevar in tlie temple of ^uramudaiySr 

to the west of the western ridge the southern boundary 

the land enclosed (within the.se boundaries) without 

excluding the mounds contained (in it) for offerings 

during one service to [KuJttSdundeva. 

According to the Assistant Arclueological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Madras,' this inscription is a fragment in Tamil, 
“ and it seems to register a tax-free gift of land for burning at 
night a lamp before, the image of Kuttaduvar (Na^raja) in the 
temple of Suramudaiyar. Palseographically, this inscription 
may be assigned to the 11th century A.D.” 

A later communication from the Government Epigraphist 
for India, Pernhill, Nilgiris,® says that Mr. Venkoba Rao, the 
Assistant Archeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, 
pronounces the inscription to belong to Vikrama ChSla’s time 
(12th century),* and ‘-that the gift was to the Hindu god 
Natarfija. whose shrine is always to be seen in a ^iva temple.” 

The stone was not found at its original site, as is shown by 
its fragmentary condition, tile ]>art8 above and below, as well as 
right and left, being wanting. All we can gather is that tlie 
foundations in which the stone was inserted are of a date later 
than the inscription. To aigue, as was done at the time of 
the discovery in The Madras Mail, that, if the stone was dug 
up from any depth, it would indicate an or^nal Saiva temple, 
on the ruins of which the Portuguese Church of modem S. 
Thom4 was erected, is to show a lamentable ignorance of what 
Marco Polo and even earlier writers have written about the 
St, Thomas shrine. The Church was doubtless in existence in 
Vikrama Chola’s time. Besides, the line of foundations was 
intact on three sides, and the stone was found on the top row, 
2nd from the N.-W. corner, not more than one foot below the 
present ground level. We have not inquired further into the 
history of Kuttfidundeva, Natarfija, Suramudaiyar, and ‘ . . . . 
ladeva-chaturvedimahgalam.’ Tbe first Portuguese historians 
say, however, that St. Thomas built his ‘house’, meaning his 
Church, on the site where a jogl had his temple. If that were 
toue, the ground might yield carvings and inscriptions one 
thousand years older than No. 83. 


' Cf. hU ]D,0. No. 536, of June 19, 1023, to the Superintendent, 
a I'ohteotogical Survey, Southern Circle, Kotagiri. 

* Cf. his D.O. letter No. 20M — 450, dated July IS. 192.3. to the 
Officiating Director-General of Arofifeology in India 
8 Ciira A.D. 1118. 
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The Muhammadans of Covalong, 18 miles Soutli of S. Thoiue. 
venerate one Tameemul Ansari, the story of whose relics has 
some affinity with that of St. Thomas’ log. (Cf. 

Vol. 19, 1923, pp. 231-233.) Their story does not move us. 
These Muslims may be apostate Cliristians who had a Chureli 
of St. Thomas at Covalong, and who perveii;ed tlieir traditions of 
Mylapore. 

We have a statement in .b’emao Mendes Pinto wliicli 
is worth recording. He says tliat, while traversing ' the lands 
of Timplan, in Burma, he was told that a certain John, a 
disciple of Thomas Modaliai-, who had been killed at Diguni 
(Da^oii, near Rangoon 1), likewise suffered martyrdom at the 
Court of the King of Calaminara, a country which Mendes Pint(.) 
and others place in Burma.^ Sometimes we find in the first 
Portuguese historians that the Hindus of Mylapore referred to 
St. Thomas as Thomas Mudaliar. 

Father B. Burthey, S.J., of the Madura Mission, idcntitieil 
with St. Thomas the name of Nadattigam Buddha, a name 
which he thought lie read in an inscription of a temple at 
Udaypiuv Malwa, the inscription being, accoiding to him, of 
A.D. 1060. It appeared in J.A.S.B., IX (1840), pp. 646-64S 
(see also VJI, 1056). The text of the inscription was badly 
copied, he insisted, and often gives no sense. Even so, tliroe 
Sanskritists whom 1 have consulted have no faith in Fr. Burthc}’ , 
and an English gentleman of Bhopal, who knows Udaypur, does 
not trust him either. In 1860, Fr. Burthey intei'pi’eted the whole 
inscription— a long one— consistently in terms of Christian 
tenets, discovering in it the Krittra (Christians), the Sabaeans, 
Pope Nicholas, the name of an Indian Bishop named Zacharias, 
and mention of a hair of Our Lady sent by the Pope to the 
Udaypur Church. Baron Textor de Ravisi, who believed in 
Fr. Burthey, tried in vain till 1900 to obtain photographs and 
rubbings of the inscription, and to interest Orientalists in the 
matter. If Fr. Burthey were right, the Udaypur itw^iption 
should rival the Si-ngan-fu st^le. 

3. At ilie Cattiidral, S. Thomi (84-115). 

Tamil inscription of Vikrama Chola, about A.D. U18 (84). 

84. — From the nave; Gospel side; under the pews, near 
the windows. An incomplete Tamil inscription of five lines, 
never mentioned before. 

Transliterated and translated by M. R. Ry. G. Venkoba 
Rao, Assistant Arehaological Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, Madras. 


> Before 1660 7 

2 Ko reference given for Mendes Pinto by Padre Antonio Thouiaz da 
Silva LeitSo e Castro, in his Os Uvros Indianos e o Martyrio de >9. Thomi, 
Lisbon, 1882, p. 26. I ha\'e not traced the passage yet in Mender; Pinto. 
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{1. 1) — ga Jai^madu [ui] rumiaUannirupadamilar — 

{1. 2) — alivaraiyali [m] dditi iruAudarala— 

{1. .?)— fc[o] ndaiQlamandalatlu hdo— 

(1. 4)—mllpar[k*]kellai vdi I0l1ta]ttuk— 

(l. 5 ) — m tenpo[7]hke— 

The translator wrote: “This is a fi-agnieut of, perhaps, 
comparatively a big inscription. The first two lines are part 
of the historical introduction of King Vikrama Chola (A.D. 
1118), the text and translation of which are given in full m 
pp. 187 and 188 of South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 3, pt. 2. The 
translation of tlie portion in lines 3-5 is roughly as follows 

“In Kulo. . . .(a sub-division) of [Jayan*] kondasSlaman- 

dalam. The western boundary is It is east of the outer 

garden land. . . .The southern boundary 

Questioned again about the date and nature of the inscrip- 
tion, Mr.G.VenkobaRaowi'ote(16-16June, 1921), “Asregards 
the five lines of writing on the atone In the S. Thoni6 Cathedral, 
I may state that it is only a fragmentary inscription. These 
five Unes do not mn continuously. The stone should have 
formed part of a big structure on which the inscription was 
completely engraved.” 

The translation of tlio historical introduction to Vikrama 
Chola’s inscriptions {South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. 3, pt. 1, 
pp. 187-188) runs thus. We italicise the words found in 11. 1 
and 2 of our fi-agment in the Cathedral. 

“ HaU ! Prosperity ! While the goddess with the lotus 
(t.e., Lakshmi) wedded (the King), while tlie goddess of the earth 
prospered, while the goddess of speech was resplendent, while 
the goddess of victory loved {him) and- while (all other) kings bore 
(on their heruls) his two lotus feel, (he) put on the jewelled crown 
by eatablished right; while (his) sceptre went and made all 
regions prosper, the cruel Kali (age) was driven away and 
righteousness flourished. (He) despatched mountains of rut (t.e. , 
elephants) to subdue Kalinga, his discus wandered {as far as) the 
circular mountain surrounding (the earth) (and hi?) single parasol 
cast its shade up to the two luminaries (i.e., the sun and the 
moon). Having performed the anointment of victor}’, (he) was 
pleased to take his seat on the throne of heroes, together with 
(his Queen) Mukkokkilanadigal.” 

If the inscription were concerned with the boundaries of 
the Church lands, we should have here a proof, earlier by 174 
years than Marco Polo’s testimony, concerning the Church near 
St. Thomas’ tomb. In 1521-23, the Portuguese disturbed the 
tomb of a king, said to be King Sagamo (^aka of the SilivShana 
era 1), for the sake of making a sacristy. This tomb was on the 
episUe side of the Church, without, near St. Thomas’ tomb, and 
certain texts say that there was a big inscription at the head 
of the King’s tomb. Gouvea’s Jornada (de Glen’s French 
translation, 1609, p. 389) says that the cross at St. Thomas 
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Mount sweated on December 18, 1581, and also on the first 
Sunday of Advent of tlie same year. On that occasion, or on 
both (?), “ eerlain ancient stones on wliicli are engraved certain 
letters and characters, which they cannot read, at the Church 
below, where lies the body of the glorious Apostle, wept in the 
same manner,” Was our insciiption part of these stones ? 

In A,D, 1122, almost oontempovancoiialy with King Vikraina 
Chola, a Patriarch of the Indies is said to liave come to 
Constantinople and Rome from the tomi where St. Thomas lay 
buried. He astonished the Pope and the Cawlinals with the 
wonderful things he related about St, Thomas. Cf. my St. 
Thomas and San TIiomL Mylafore. Apparitions of St. Thomas 
and othtr legends in Journal St Proceedings. Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (New Series), Vol. XTX, 1923. Xo. 6, pp. 163-236. 
Miglit not tlio Vatican Archives contain information on this 
Patriarch and his stupendous utterances '( 

Coats of arms a}ul inscriptions of 6 Bishops of Mytapore (86-01). 

85. — From the nave, near the transept ; central of three on 
the Gospel side. 

Under a coat of arms displaying in tlic centre the Five 
Wounds of Christ ; 

(1. 1) AQVI • I,\S • D • F ■ PAVL 
(1. 2) 0 ■ DA ESTRELLA 
(1. 3) FRADE ■ DA ■ 3^ • ORD 
(1. .i) £ • DA ■ PEX • 3* ■ BfO ■ D 
(1. 5) E MELIAPOR ' f.E • DE • 8] 

(1. 6) VA RELIGIAO • GOV 
(I 7) ERNOV • 2 • ANN [OS] 

(1. 8) E • 7 ■ MEZ • MOEREV 

(1. .9) ■ fl ■ DE lANR® ■ D • 16 [371 

(1. 10) [NA] IDADE • [DE . . . . ANNOSJ 

(Translation) : Here lies Dorn Frei Paulo da Estrella, Brother 
of the Third Order of Penance, thiixl Bishop of Meliapor and of 
his Religion ; governed 2 years and 7 months ; died on the 9th 
of January 16 [37], aged. . . years. 

Father Casimiro Christovao de Nazareth wiitea in bis 
.Mitras LusHanas, Lisbon edn., Vol. I, p. 178: '‘Dom Frei 
Paulo da Estrella, bom at Lisbon ; a Franciscan of the Third 
Order; consecrated in 1631; left for his diocese, which he 
governed during 2 yearn and 7 months; died on the 9th of 
January 1637. He preached in the languages of Indostan to 
the Indians of his diocese.” 

Some of the data in C, C. de Nazareth’s notes seem to have 
been derived from this tombstone. The portions within [ ] are 
tentative or supplemented from Mitras Lasitanas. E de sua 
religiSo governav might mean that he w'as the 3rd Bishop of his 
Order, in which case he was an Augustinian, since the first 
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two Bishops o£ Mylapore were Augastinians, or that “ of his 
i-eligious spirit (religiously) he governed.” 

Could an Augustinian. Bishop have been a secular tertiary 
of the Franciscan order ? 

Instead of ‘ 7 mez’ a contraction for ‘7 nitzes’ (?), it is per- 
haps possible to read ‘ 1 mez.’ The entire last line is tentative. 

C. C. de Nazaretli’s Mitras Lusitanaa, Pte. Ill, Bombay, 
1888, p. 96, saj’s of this Bishop that he preached “in the 
language of IndostSo to the Indians of his diocese," and refera 
>is to Hist. (Jos esiab. scient. . . .de Porttigaly I. 267; Inst. V. 
Gama, II. 249. 

J. J. Cotton {List of Inscriptions, op. cit., p. 113, No. 623) 
says, in connection with the epitaph to Bishop D. Caspar 
.\ffonso : “ There is another tombstone of an earlier Bishop 
next to tliis slab, but the writing is effaced.” He refers to 
No. 85, which thanks to a good rubbing we could restore almost 
entirely. 

86. — From the nave, near transept ; first of three, nearest 
to the central passage of the Cathedral, on the Qospei side. 

Under a coat of arms : 

{1. I) Sepultura do lU 
(1. .9) i"« Snor D ■ Qaspar 
{1. -7) Affonso da comp" 

{1. -1) de Jesus quarto B " 

(1. 5) de Meliapo]-' Foi 
(I. 0) Sagrado aos 2 : de 
{1. 7) Agosio de 1693 • Fa 
{1. S) leceo aos 24 ; de No 
{1. 9) Mcmftj'o de 
(f. 10) 1708. 

His full name was ; Dom Caspar Afionso Alvares. See No. 
87 for another stone recording his name. J. J. Cotton {List 
of Inscriptions, p. 113, No. 624), says; “The name of Dom 
Caspar occurs frequently in records with reference to his 
correspondence with the Government of Fort St. George over 
the Jurisdiction of his See.” 

87. — In front of the baptistery chapel, on the ground. 
Above an empty escutcheon : D. D. GASPAR ALPHON/SVS* 
EPISCOP MELIAPV/RENSIS- ANNO 1696/. 

{Transhtion) : His Lordship Dom Gaspar Alphonsus, Bishop 
of Meliapur. Year 1695. 

Not in J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions. What does this 
stone commemorate 1 The Bi^op’s takii^ possession of bis 
See ? He was consecrated at Goa on the 2nd of August 1693, 
but seems to have arrived at Mylapore in 1694. He died only 
in 1708. Cf. Padre Casimiio Christovao de Nazareth, MUras 
Imiianas, Lisbon edn , Vol. I, pp. 180-181. 


(Traiwtoion) ; Grave of the 
Most Illustrious Lord Dom 
Gaspar Aifonso, of the Company 
of Jesus, fourth Bishop of 
Meliapor. He was consecrated 
on the 2nd of August 1693. 
Died on the 24th of November 
1708. 
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88. — From the nave, near the transept ; left of thrco, near 
the windows, on the Gospel side. 

Under a coat of arras displaying a star, a liishop’s mitre 
and crosier : — 


(1. J) lOSEPH 
(/. 3) SOC^ lESV 
(1. 3) EPS MAIL*' 

(1. 4) CONSAC 

(/. 5) DIE XXIV MARTII 

(1. 6) 1726 

(1. 7) SVPREMV DIE 
(/. <S) EXPLEVIT DIE 
(/. ») XV MARTII 1744 


{TmuiliUvin) : .)o.scp]i, 
of the Rociety of Jesus, 
consecrated Bisliop of Maila- 
por, on tlie XXIVth of 
Maj'cli 1726; ended his last 
day on tlic XVth of March 
1744. 


His full name was Doin Joseph Pinheiici.— .should 
be eomec (consecratus), a mist^e due to the. Portuguese 
sagrado. — Note the interlaced letters pre in 1. 7 : rU in 1. 8 ; 
or in 1. 9. 

J. J. Cotton’s List of hiscriftions, 1905. j), 113, No. 026 : 
“ Dorn Jos^ Pinheiro succeeded Bishop Manoel Sanches Golao, a 
secular, and died at the advanced age of 74.” 

89. — Prom the nave, near the transept, central of three on 
the Epistle side. 

Under Augustiuian coat of arras 
(1. i) SBPVLTVRA ,• Grave of 

(f. 3) do Exmo Smo Senhor the Most Excellent [and] 

{1. 3) D. r. Ant®, da EncamacaS Most Reverend Lord Dora 

(I. 4) Rel’”. de 5'“. AugiMlinho Frei Antonio da Eneam- 

(/. fl) S^rouce a^ilo, a Religious of St. 

(1. 6) Bispo de Meliapor Augustine. He was con- 

(l. 7) em 0 Cont^". de N*. S*. da seorated Bishop of Melia- 

Grafa por in the Convent of Our 

{1. 8) de Goa aos 22 de Janr®. de Lady of Grace of Goa on 

(1. 9) 1747, fomou posse do Biap''". the 22nd of January 

(1. 10) aos 14 de Mayo de 1760, e 1747, took possession of 

[1. 11) faleceo aos22 de Septem- the Bishopric on the 14tli 

(/. 12) bro de 1752. of May of 1750, and died 

on the 22nd of Pteptember, 
1762, 

J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 113, No. 627. 

90. — From the nave, near transept ; third of three, near the 
windows, Epistle side. 

Under Augustiuian coat of arms 
(1. 1) 8EPULTVRA 

(1. 2) Do ExcelerUissimo e Rmo {Translation) : Grave of 
(/. 3} (SenAor the Most Excellent and Most 

(1. 4) Dorn Fre Bernardo Reverend Lord Dorn Fre 

fl. 5) De Santo Gaetano Bernardo of St. Csjetan, a 
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(/. (1) RelUgiozo Eremita Religious, Hermit of St. 

[1. T) De Santo Agostinho Augustine, [and] Bishop of 

(i. S) Bm}>o de Maliapur Maliapur. Died on the 

{1. ft) Fakceo aos Quatro dc fourth of November 1780. 

(/. 10) Nmemhro ck 1780 

J. J. Cotton’s Lkt of InscrijJtions, 1905, p. 114, No. 031. 

91. — from the nave, near the transept ; first of three, nearest 
the central passage of the Cathedral, Epistle side. 

Under Augustinian coat of arms ; — 

(1. 1) Hic Jacet 

(/. 3) Exmus Ac Rmus Dominus (Translation): Here 
(/. .7) uNus lies the Most Excellent 

(/. 1} Emmanuel a Jesu and Most Reverend Lord 

(f. 5) Maria Joseph Dom Emmanuel of Je- 
ll. 6) oBDiNis Eeemitabiim sue Mary Joseph, of the 

(1. 7) 8. AUQUSTiNi Order of Hermits of St. 

(1. 8) QUi Augustine, who, elected 

(?. S) Electus episoo Bishop of Meliapor on the 

(1. 10) pus Melupoeensis 29th of January of the 

(?. JJ) Die 29 Januabii Ahni year 1787. and conseora- 

(l. ?3) 1787 ted on the 13th of April of 

(I 2-9) et Conskcratus the year 1788, died on 

(1. 14) DIE 13 Aprilis ANSI 1788 the 13th of January of 

(1. 16) OBiiT the year 1800, not having 

(1. 16) die 13 Januabii anhi 1800 completed yet the 52Qd 
(/. 17) 52 ACtatis anno non- year of his age May he 

(1. 18) DUM ESPLETO. rest in peace. 

(1. 19) Requiesoat in pace 

"Dom Bernardo de San Caetano was succeeded by Fre 
Mauoel de Jesus Maria Jos6, the Prior of the Augustinian 
Convent of Goa.” J. J. Cotton’s lAst of Inscriptions, 1906, 
p. 114, No. 634. 

Other dated inscriptions (92-104). 

92. — From the nave. 

(1. 1) AQVI : IAS R 
(1. 2) VI VAS • DE SE 
(I. 8) QVEIRA ; N 
(1. 4) ATVRAL DE 
(1. 5) GVIMARA- 
(f. 6) IS ; FALECE 
(1. 7) 0 A ONZB DE 
(1. 8) SETENBRO 
(2. 9) DE : 1567 AN 
(1. 10) OS 

(1. 11) PA 

(1. 12) 80 F 


[Translation) : Here lies Rui 
Vas de Sequeira, a native of 
Guimarais; died on the 11th 
of September of the year 1657. 
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The two last lines, occurring after a big open space intended 
for further inscriptions, must indicate the amount paid to the 
Church for the privilege of being buried in it. We rend tenta- 
tively : PA [GOV] 80 F [ANOES]. ( = He paid 80 fanQtw). 

The first letter of 1. 11 is perhaps an R ; but, as nothing 
precedes the letter and nothing follows the A, we obtain no 
sense ; in 1. 12, the last letter should be an F : for from 2 other 
inscriptions (those of Jorge Pereira de Chaos, 1593, and of Pern 
Dias d’Ariosa, undated), we gather that the fee was 8 pardaox. 
and from another, that of Antonio da Cimha Soares, it appears 
that some paid 80 fanQes or fanams. A thousand fonams of 
Cochin were worth Rs. 16 in 1562 ; 30 fanams in Ceylon wore 
worth 1 pardao in 1554 ; in 1663 the fanam u’as worth 30 reis. 
and would buy 6, 7, or 8 fowls. It was a very small gohl 
or silver coin. Cf. Mgi'. S. R. Dalgado, Qloasdrio Liuo-Aaidtico, 
Coimbra, 1919, 1. 386. 

Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inacriptioiis, 1905, p. 111. No. 608. 

93. — From the nave ; Gospel side. 

[1. 1) SBPVLTVRA 

(f. 3) DE LVIS R1BR° 

(1. 3) TAGEDOR 
{1. 4) Q FOI DO 0 

{1. 6) RGAO DES ('Pmiwio-lton) .• Grave of Luis 

(1. 6) TA SOTA C Ribe^, who was the oiganist 

(L ?) ASA • E DE SE House, and of his 

(1. 8) V8 HERDRos ^®irs. He died on the XVItl* 

{1. 9) FALECEO • August 1581. 

(1. 10) AOS XVI • 

(1. 11) DAGOSTO 
(f. 12) DE 1681 

Not in J. J. Cotton. It is interesting to note that the 
Church near St. Thomas’ tomb was still called ‘ St. Thomas’ 
house,’ and that at this early date it had an organ. 

94. — From the nave ; third line of tombstones from the tran- 
sept, Epistle side ; the first of three ; nearest the central passage 

Under a blank or obliterated escutcheon •— 

(1. 1) SEPVLTVR 

{1. 2) A DB lORGE 

(i. 3) PR* DB CHA 

{I 4) OS ■ E DE SEV 

{1. 5)SERDR0S- {Translation); Grave of 

(J. 6) NATVRAL DE Pereira de Chaos and of 

(i. 7) ARIFANA ^ ! » native of Arifana 

(i. 8) DE SOVSA • pf-' de Sousa F'“. 

(1. 9) 693-AS08 Year[l]693. PaidSpardaos. 

A blank ; next, at the 
bottom : — • 

(1. 10) PAG - 8 • PCOS 
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J. J. Cottoa’s List of Iiucriptions, Madras, 1905, p. 111. 
No. 609 inserts an E after Arijam (1, 7), which is not there; 
he reads Freitas instead of F‘'‘ (1. 8). and omits 1. 10.— Meaning 
of ‘ Arifana de Sousa F'” ’ I might stand for feUa, made, 
(t.e., tomb made in 1593). Arifana de Sousa is not to be found in 
the map of Portugal and Spain of Johnston’s Boyal Atlas, 1911 . 

“ Arifana is a village near Porto.” ( J. J. Cotton, loc. cit.) 


96. — From the nave ; Gospel side. 


(1. 1) DE ANDRE 
{1. 2) CARDOSO 
(1. ,5) E M* - BARBV 
(1. 4) DA • SVA MO 
(1. 8) LHER ■ A QVS 
(1. 6) ftS- PERDOE 
(1. 7) AQL FALECE 
(1. S) O A-7 DEDEZR®- 
(1. 9) DE - 597 ■ 


(Translation) : [Grave] of 
Andre Cardoso and Maiia Bar- 
buda, his wife, whom may God 
pardon ; she died on the 7tli 
of December [1] 597. 


•J. J. Cotton (List of Inecrip,i<ms, p. Ill, No. 610) b^iiis 
with ‘ SepuUura' which appears never to have been on the 
inscription, since the horizontal and vertical lines enolosii^ the 
inscription are complete all round the stone ; the liorizontal top 
line is just above our 1. 1. 

96. — From the nave ; third line of tombstones from the 
transept ; one of tlnee ; near the window ; Epistle side. 

(1. 1) S' DE LVIS DA 

{1. 2) MOTA • E SEVS ' (Translation): Grave of Luis 
(1. 3) ERDEIBOS ’ NA da Mota and of his heirs ; a 

(1. 4) TVRAL DE SA native of Santarem, 1603. 

(1. 5) TAREM 1603 - 

Below, an escutcheon with 6 fleurs-de-lis. 

“ Santarem is a town on the Tagus near Lisbon, and was 
once the seat of the Court.” Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscrijaions, 
1906, p. 112; No. 616. 

97. — From the nave ; Epistle side. 

(1. 1) SEPVLTVR 

(1. 2) A DE ALVA 

(1. S) RO DO CAZ (Translation) : Grave of 

(1. 4) AL. QVE MO Alvaro do Cazal, who died on 

(1. 5) REO AOS 8. the 8th of Julv 1605. 

(1. 6) DE IVLHO DE 
(1. 7) 1606. 

Not in J. J. Cotton. 


98. — From the nave ; under the oi^n-loft, on the ground 
(1. i) CASA MORA 

(i. 2) DA DO [CjORPO DE (Translation): Dwel- 
(l. 3) SIMAO [DA] COST*^ ling-place of the body of 
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(i. 4) RIBR° • N[A]TVRAL ' Siniao da Costa Ribeiro, 

(I, 5) DA NO[.]A • FALE a native of (the?) No[.]a ; 

(J. 0} CEO • NfA] era • DE died in the year 1606. 

(1. 7) 1606 [AjNOS ■ 

J. J. Cotton {List of Inscriptions, p. 112, No. 618} read. 
‘ Casa de Dom SimSo Ribeiro faleceo 1606,” which shows that 
about 1905 he saw only the left side of the atone, which is 
broken in the centre. It speaks well for those who put in the 
other portion of the stone at a later date. 

No[.]a might stand for Noya or Nora. Noya is a river 
in Spain; Nora, a small coastline town, near Santiago de 
Compostella. 

99. — From the nave ; fourth line of inscriptions from the 
transept ; Epistle side ; second of a line of three ; incomplete. 

[vri 

{l. 1) GUAIRO GE 
(I. 2) RAL QUE FO 

(1. 3) 1 DESTA Cl {Translation) : .... who was 

{1. 4) DADE E DE [Vi]oar General of this City 

{1. 5) TODA A COS and of the whole Fishery coast; 

(/. 6) TA DA PESCA died in the year 1636. 

(1. 7) RIA • FALECE 
(I. 8) 0 NA ERA D 
(1. 9) E 1636 AfJOS 

The G (twice, 1. 1) is peculiar; so too the U (11. 1, 2); 
Q (1. 2) is inverted. J. J. Cotton missed the words ‘ [Vi\gwiiro 
geral ’ in his List of Inscriptions, 1906, p. 112, No. 620. 

"Mr. J. H. Boyle, of the Madras Civil Service, wrote an 
interestii^ account of the Paravars of la Pkiberie in the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Review’ for 1874, No. CXV.” J. J. Cotton, loc. c»<. 

100. — From the nave ; Epistle side : 

(1. 1) ESTA SE 

{1. 2) PVLTVR 
(1. 3) A HE DE 

(1. 4) SALVAD {Translation) : This grave is 

(i. 5) OR DE CO [that] of Salvador de Cois 

(Z. 3) IS E DE SE (Gois ?) and of his heirs ; in 

(I. 7) VS ERDE the year [1] 642. 

{1. 3) IROS NA 
{1. 9) ERA DE 
{I 10) 642 

J. J. Cotton’s List o) Inscriptions, 1906, p. 112, No. 621, 
writes : de Cois. — Some r’s in this inscription look like h’s 
(11. 2, 5), though others are formed r^ularly. 

101. — From the nave; fifth line of tombstones from the 
transept ; Epistle side ; first of three, nearest the central passage 



PJate 4. 



Pope Paul V., who erected the Diocese of Mylapore on January P. 1608 
Cf. p. 01, No. 164. 




apore 

; 1626 , 


rial.o fl. 
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Under a skull and cross-bones : 

{1. ]) AQVl, lAZ, TOA 

{1. ;?) (3 LOPE-* DE FARIA, NA 

{}. :i) TVRAL DE BELEM. 

(/. I) NOS ARABALDES DE LIS 
[1. o) BOA, FILHU LEGITIMO 
(/. 6‘) DE PEDRO LOPES E DE« 
(/. ?) LEONARDA DE FA = 

(1. S) RIA. E DE SVA MV = 

(/. 9) LHEH ANNA DA CV = 

(/. W) NHA TEIXERA, 

(/.;/) E DE SEVS ERDEIROS. 

(?, }3) ANNO DE 16‘)S, 


(TraTislation) : Here 
lies Joa6 Lopes de 
Faria, a native of 
Belem, in the suburbs 
of Lisboa [ = Lisbon] ; 
legitimate son of Pedro 
I.x)pes and of Leonarda 
de Faria ; and [here 
too is the grave] of his 
wife Anna da Cunha 
Teixera. and of their 
heiifi. [n the year 
1698, 


An interesting specimen of interlaced lettering, which became 
fashionable in Portngiie.se inscriptions at this period at Mylapore. 
Two other such examples, of 1696 and 1703, are to be seen 
in the Descam^'o Cinirch. Mvlapore ; another, in the Cathedral is 
of 1695, 

Belem, formerly called Reatello, is the port from which 
Vasco cla Gama set sail for India. Da Gama, Cainoens, and 
Charles fT.’s Queen Catherine of Braganza lie buried there. 
The name Belem is tlie same as Bethlehem,” Cf. J. J, Cotton's 
List of Inscriptions. 1905. p. 112. No. 623. 

102, — From the nave; Gospel side. 

W. C. ' Died 3r(l DeC 1795 Aged 7 Weeks. 

103. — F'rom the nave ; Epistle side. 

Hereie.st the •' Remains of Ritta / Maria Terherbruggen / De- 
parted thi.s Life on the 23rd Feb'’-'' 1803, Aged 22 Years 4 
Months and 23 Dayss. 

Not in J. J. Cotton. — The name is Dutch. — ‘ Dayss ’ (sic). 


104, — From the nave. 

{1. 1) Sacred 

[l. 2) To THE Me.morv of 

(1. H) Elizabeth Askik 

(1. J) WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 16TH JuLY 1812 AOEI) 
42 YEARS 

(h 5) A SINCERE AND AFFECTIONATE WIFE THE 

(1. 6) FRIEND OF THE WIDOW, THE ORPHAN. AND THE 

NEEDY 

{/, 7) Afcso OF Peter I.iatonq her brother who de- 
parted THIS 

(1. 8) LIFE 12th April 1800 aged 35 years Mary 
Smith their 

(1. 9) sister who departed this life 19th April 1811 
AGED 44 YEARS 

(1. 10) AND Leonora Hunter the 
5 
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(1. 11) ADOPTED DAUGHTER OF ELIZABETH ASKIN 
{1. 13) WHO DEPARTED THIS I.IFE iiSTH MaV ISlli AGED 
23 YEARS 

(Z. I ' i ) This Tribute is paid by an affectionate 

(/. If) HUSBAND BROTHER AND FRIEND, 


(1. hi) Mary died IHth Nov" 1814 aoed 15 Years 
(1. 16) Benj" Roebuck Askin died 24th 
{1. IT) Sept* 1816 aof.d 10 M"" « days 


lTrati’^hilioh\ : 
IHere lies] 
Rather [Pe]ro 
f = Peter] Pereira 
(?), who was ' 
Vicar Cietieral 
aurl Governor 
of this Diocese 
Commissarv. . . . 


Ululated hiBcriptioim iPi'lh Coats-qf-.4r>n/i (105-109). 

106. — From the nave; foiirlli line of tomhstonos from the 
transept ; Epistle side ; near tlie central passage of the Church. 

Under a coat-of-anns. an incom]>letp iiiscriiition. the left 
half of the stone having cUsaiipeared. 

(1. 1) [AQVI lA] Z ■ 0 
{1. 3) [PE] HO : PR '' 

(1. 6) [VTGA] [IJR'* GER. 

{1. 4) |AL E GOVERN] ADOH • Q 
(Z. 0) [VE FOI BEST] E • BTSP 
(Z. 6) [ADO COSTS] SAHIO 
{Z. 7) VTA - CD 

(Z. 5) 0 . EM . 3 

(Z. 9) X 4. s 

(Z. 10) X SE X 

(Z. 11) X EE X 

Not in J. J. Cotton. — The x show letters nob read, or which 
didnotcoineoiitontheestampage ; the parts restored, within [ ], 
are most of them very doubtful. 

Remarks; (1. 1), there may have been a letter after ; 
(1. 4), the A of ADOR forms part of the D, which explains the 
tilted position of the D ; (1. 7), the V of WA does not seem 
to be an N on the rubbing ; the letter D seems to have an E 
inserted ; (1. 8) the 0 belongs perhaps to FALECEO { = died) ; 
(1. 9), after 4, there appears something like an A, belonging 
perhaps to ANNOS ; (1. 10), the letter before SE is probably an 
A, and the letter after SE appears to be a V ; (i, 11). the letter 
before EE is perhaps a P, or an S, or an F. 

In 1. 2, RO may belong to a family name, like RIBEIRO. 
and PR may belong, say, to PR[l]rMETRO VIOAIIRO GER 
[AL]. . . . (a= first Vicar General). 


106. — From the nave ; third line of tombstones from the 
transept ; Gospel side ; first of three, neaxest the central 
passage. 

Under an escutcheon with a coat of arms, an incomplete 
inscription. 
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{1. 1) SEPVLTV 

[l. 5) RA DE DOMl (Tmnslatmi,) : Grave of 

(i, :i) NGOS DE BIV Domingos [ = Dominic J rle 

(/. J) AR DAZEVED Bivar cl’ Azeveclo. . . . 

(i.o) 10.... :i 

Not ill J. J. Cotton.— Doui Jeronimo de Azevedo was tlie 
20th Viceroy of India (Dec. 15, 1612). He governed 4 years 
j/ujiMS 28 days ; returned to the kingdom ; died in prison in the 
Castle, wliere lie was two years ; was buried at S. Roque, at 
Lisbon." Cf. Manoel Xavier, S.J., Compendio Vniuersal <le iodof! 

03 Viso-reys Nova Goa, Imprensa NacionaJ, 1917, p. 72. 

He was the brother of Blessed Ignatius de .\zevedo, S.J., who 
with 99 companions «as martyred on his way to Brazil. 

One Luis de Azevedo is mentioned by Balbi as at Myla- 
pore in 1582. Balbi mentions on the same occasion the Church 
of St. Thomas, served by a Vicar appointed by the Archbishop 
of Goa — t-hi.s was evidently the Church at the tomb ; the Capu- 
chin Church of St. Francis ; the Jesuit Churoh of tlie Mother of 
(iod ; the Jesuit Church of St. John the BaiJtist, then newly 
I’estored, of which Fatliei' Luis Ferreira was Rector : the Church 
of Our Lady of Light, served by the priests of St. Thomas 
(S. ThotniM); Our Lady of the Mount; the Church of the 
Cross ; the Church of the Misericordia ; the Church of St. Laza- 
rus, outside the town; besides these, there were "many 
others, well served.’’ The Captain of S. Tlionid was called Diego- 
])U 80 gna, and we get such other names of Portuguese gentlemen 
aa “ Antonio di Rizencla. Varterigo. Albor Mendil and Ferdiiiando 
Mendil.” 

107. — From the nave : fifth line of lombstone.s from the 
transept ; central in a line of tliree ; Epistle side. 

Under an escutcheon, with a heraldic design mostly efiaced, 
is an inscription, of which most of the right portion is oblitera- 
ted ; moreover, a strip of the stone appeal’s to have been cut off 
longitudinally from tlie right side ; the lower portion is also 
missing. Our restorations within [ ] of missing portions are 
tentative. 

(1. ,/) SEPVL ITVRA DE FR] 

(1. 2) ANC.IS [00 DE SOV] 

(i. .?) ZA’ PE [REIRA FIL] {Tratislaiion) : Grave 

[l. 1) HO DE A[NT0NI0] of Francisco de Souza 

(1. o) DE. SOV [ZA PEREJ Pereira, sonof Antonio(?) 

(f. (J) IRA' E D [E MARIA L] de Souza Pereira and of 

(1. 7) VIZA [ ] [Maria?] Luiza 

(1. S) NATV [RAL DESTA] a native of this oity ; and 

(L &) CIDAD E [DE SVA MO] of his wife Dona Maria (?) 

(1. 10) LHER DONA Taveira ; he died .... 

(1. 11) TAVEIRA- FAL 
(1. 12) [ECBO] 

Not in J. J. Cotton. 
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108. — From the nave, Gospel side. 
Under a coat of arms. 


(1. 1) A 

(Z. 2) S- DE GASP 
(Z. 3) AR- TAVAR 
(1. 4) ES- NATV 
(1. 0) RAL- DE BO 
(Z. d) TAO 


(Translation) : The grave 
(sepultura) of Caspar Tavares, 
a native of Botao. 


One Pero ‘Tavares’ played an important part in hriiiging 
Blessed Rudolph Aquaviva and his two companions to AkWr’s 
Court in 1679-80. Tavares, a merchant, had gone to Fateh- 
pur Sikri (near Agra) from Bengal (1677 ?). Cf. H. Joason.. 
S.J., La Mission du Bengale Occidental, Bruges, 1921, Vol. 1. 
49-50. He is piobably the founder of Hugh as a Portuguese 
settlement in Bengal. 


109. — From the nave ; second line of tombstones from the 
transept ; Epistle side. 

An escutcheon, without inscription. Probably there was, 
an inscription below. 


Other undated Inecriplions (110-116). 


110. — From the nave ; Epistle 
(Z. i) SEPVTVRA DE P 
(Z. 2) ERO DIAS DAR 
(Z. 3) lOSA E DE SVA 
(Z. 4) MOLHER ISAB 
(Z. 6) ELDEPAIVAE DE 
(Z. 6) SEVS ERDEIRO 
(Z. 7) S NATVRAL DE 
(Z. S) ARIOSA E DE B 
(Z. 9) ARSELOS 

A big blank ; next at the 
bottom : — 


side. 


(Translation) : Grave 
of Pero [s= Peter] Dias d' 
Ariosa and of bis wife 
Isabel de Paiva, and of 
their heirs, native of 
Ariosa and of Barselos. 
He paid 8 pardaos. 


(Z. 10) OS 

(Z. JJ) PAGOV 8'PARDA 


“Barcellos is a town in the province of Minho, of which 
the capital is Brr^a. At the foot of this slab are the words 
“Pagou 8 Pardaos,” signifying that the deceased paid for his 
internment. Possibly this Dona Paiva may be connected 
with Madam Hieronyma Paiva or Pavia, the Portuguese Jewess 
whose name is associated with Elihu Yale’s (see No. 661).” 
Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of InscripHoTis,^. Ill, No. 614, who 
read wrongly ‘ Dias da Rosa.’ Paiva is an extremely common 
name 

J. J. Cotton ascribes the inscription to the 16th century. 
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111.— Fiom the nave; Epistle side, 

{1. 1) AQVI IAS 
(1. 3) MESTRE 10 
(J. S) AM DE VIDA 

{1. 4) RVA NATV {Tra^islation) : Here lies 

(i. .5) RAL DE PA M^ter Joam de Vidarua. a 

(1. 6) RIS native of Paris. He paid to 

A big blank ; then at the Church [8] i^ar]d[a]os. 
the bottom : — 

(I- 7) DOS. 

(1. 8) PAGO A IGRi [8] P 

After RIS (1. 6), an eight-petalled lotus. 

J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1906, p. 112, No. 619, 
says : “ Compare a similar epitaph at Cochin, ‘Mestre de Capela 
da Se, 1634.’_ He may have been the choirmaster. He paid 8 
pardSos for bis tomb, the pardSo being an Indian coin worth three 
tostoons and three vintems, i.e., about 12 annas. The curious 
will find a long note on pardSo in the Supplement to Yule and 
llumell’s Hobson-Jobson. The pardSo is a Portuguese corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit pratap, ‘ splendour, majesty,’ and was no 
floubt taken from the legend on some of the coins to which the 
iiame was applied, e.g., that of the Rftja of Ikkcri in Canara, 
Sri Pratfipa Krishnaraya.” — Mestre may mean many things; 
a schoolmaster, an M.A., a master-builder, etc. There were 
pardaos of gold (6 tongas 360 r^is), and of silver (6 tangas 
as 300 r^is). When the gold pardao went out of use, the silver 
pardao was worth 6 tangas or half a rupee, and the copper 
pardao was worth 6 tangas or 300 reis. Cf. Mgr. Dalgado, 
Glosedrio Ifliso-Asidtico, IL 175. — Where did J. J. Cotton, loc. 
cU., get the date 1613 from for this inscription ? 

112. — From the nave ; Epistle side. 

(1. 1) SEPVLT 
(I .3) VRA DE XP 

(1. 5) AO FftZ E (Translation): Grave of 

(1. -i) RICHE GV ChristovSo Fernandez Enriche 

(1. 6) AN NATV Guan. a native of Ponarha; 

(1. 6) RAL DE P [here] lie his mother, Maria 

(1. 7) ONARHA Fernandez, and his daughter, 

(1. S) IAS SVA Maria Fernandez. 

(1. 9) MAI FRZ E 
(1. 10) SVA P* M* FRZ 

Not in J. d. Cotton, The R in 1. 2 is a clear B, a form also 
seen in other inscriptions of Mylapore, e.g., one of 1612 at the 
Little Mount, beginning with ‘ Este balvarte,’ where the r of 
balvarte is a 6 rather than an r. The HA in Ponarha (1. 7) is 
tentative ; it appears to be too far off from ‘ Ponar ’ to be part of 
it. I cannot find Ponarha or Ponar in Johnston’s Royal Atias: 
1911 . Might HA be HE for E, ‘and’ ? 
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113. — From the nave ; Epistle si<le. 

(?. 1) ESTA 

(1. 2) MORA 
(1. 3) DA HE 

(/. 4) DE AM (Transialkm) : This restinj:- 

{1. u) TONIO place is [that] of Aintonio 

{1. 6) RENTE [ = Antonio] Pentendo. He is 

(1. 7) ADO HE anativeofCoiichin I cCot'hinl. 

{1. 8) NATVR 
{1. 9) AL-DE CO 
{1. 10) VCHIN 

J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscri-ptiotu, lilOij. p. IN. No. (U;i. 
ascribes this inscription to the 16th century. — Cochin is still 
commonly pronounced 'Cuchin’ in Malahar. Varthcma {A.D, 
1610) writes ‘Cuoin.’ Cf. Yule, Hobson-JolMon. 1686. p. 174, 

114. — From the nave ; Gospel side. 

(1. 1) lAS-AQI-CO ,rr , r . 

{1. 2) lA-MARTIN « (TraMhUm ) Here lies 

(1. 3) HO-COM'SVA Martinhn 

(i. 4) MOLHER-MAR » Martm] with his wife ^irta 

(I 6} TA'TOSCA LMartha] loscana and their son 

(i. 6) NA-E'SEV F" [ = James] Martinez 

{1. 7) DTOGO-MIZ' [1 -Martins], 

J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, p. 111. No. 611 , attri- 
butes this inscription to the 16th century, wliich is not unlikely, 
and adds the appropriate remark : “ Tlie ciccurrence of the title 
Coja on this epitaph is of interest. Among Euiopeans the appella- 
tion is one generally given to Armenians, as Coja Petrus Usoan.” 

The name Martha Toscana may be compared with the story 
of Maria Toscana in the life of St. Francis Xavier. Examined 
at Cochin, on July 27, 1616, during a process for the canonisa- 
tion of St. Francis Xavier, Ft. Thomas de Gamboa, S.J.. born 
at ‘Meliapor’, and son of Ignatius de Gamboa and Theodosia 
de Goes,’ said “ be was 24 years old. . . . ; he had heard in the 
said city of^ Meliapor, from trustworthy persons, about the 
miracle there wrought by Xavier, and it was the common talk 
and story among serious and reliable persons, and he, the 
witness, also heard it from the woman to whom it happened, 
who was of noble and honourable extraction, and an inhabitant 
of the said city ; and he related that, when, a little girl, she was 
lying seriously ill, and the doctors despaired of saving her, and she 
was not only near death, but actually breathing her last , Xavier 
happened to pass on the road, and the servants and her mother 
called him in and showed him the girl, begging him to recite the 
gospel on the said girl, then almost dead. The said Father 
Xavier answered to the bystanders that the girl would not die 


I Compare this name with our No. 100 of 1642. 
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of that illnes.s ; he recited the gospel and made the most holy 
sign of the cross on her head, and forthwith, Oiat very instant, 
the said girl was restored to health and at once recovered.” 
Cf. Moimmeula XaverUmu, Maelrid, II. 486. The name of the 
girl is nowhere given in the Mmumenta Xaveriana, but her name 
in other aocoimta is JIaria Toscana, who. according to A. Brou, 
S.J. (<S'. Fr. Xavier, Paris, 1912, 1. 420), had died two years befoie 
1616. See also Brou. 1. 336. Cros (S’. Francois de Xavier, Paris, 
1900, II. 410) places the story at Malaca; but L. Michel, S.J.. 
Fte de S. Francois Xavier. Tournai [1908], p. 172, places it 
under Mylapore, and refers to Fr. Manoel Ban-adas, S.J. (Ex- 
traits du froc. opost., f. fin). 


(Translation) : In this safe 
creek, free from tides and seas, 
lies under this haid stone 
Maria de Linhares. 


115, — From the nave; (lospel side. 

(1. 1) NESTA CALK 
(1. 2) ETA 8EGVRA 
(1. .-1) LIVRE DE CO 
(1. 4) RENTES E MA 
(I. 5) RES ABAXO 
{/. 0) DESTA PEDR 
(1. T) A DVRA IAZ 
(1. 8) MARIA DE LI 
(f. 9) NHARES 

J. J. Cotton's List of Inscriptions. li)05, p. Ill, No. 612. 
ascribes the inscription to the 16th century and makes this 
reflection : She may have been drowned at sea.” There is no 
need of taking thus literally ^vhRt may be a poetic conceit. 

4. At the house oj Mr. JJhanakOli Fapi. Victoria Works. 

N. Thome High J?(/. (116-li7). 

116 — On a stone marked X, an inscription, fragmentary ; — 

(1. 1) . . ivndiran [huli\ STO .... 

(1. 2) . . 2 kuH !i‘V) Vcltaripixi .... 

(1 . .?) . . dayan kuli \4(k)\ Komma .... 

(?. 1) . . juturru-aihjukku [Mahl ], . . . 

(i. .j) . .enkaianjuklnm in 

(1. 0) . .naydi vrayarafaratht. 

(Translation): .... the land of Sundiran (measuring) 870 
kuU. . . . 350 : tlielandof Vejjarippa. . . . daySii, (measuring) 400 ; 

. . . .ninety-five of. . . .Komuia: .... eight kajauju of Mahe 

this .... 


117. — On a stone marked Y, an inscription, fragmentary : — 
(1. 1) . . dnam-panni iandi \ru*\ dittar-arul . . . . 

(1. .2) n irubatt-oru-katanjil w[d]at 

(1. 3) n-kalarijum tini-ilambi [r] «.». . . . 

(1. 4) dai = kkaikkondo [m] . . . . 

(1. 5) mudaliydr Sundarakalal mSrcAi 

(1. 0) dnd-onrukku idum tirucJiche. . . . 
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(Translation) : Having granted .... as long as tlie .Moon 
and toe Snn .... kalanju, out of the twenty -one ka/aiiju . . . , 
tiruvilampirai (sacred young moon) .... we received. MuduliySr 
Sundara-kaial merchi giving for tiie satn-ed .... every yeai-. 


5. At Rahmat Bn<jh, S. Thome Hiqh Road ( i 17 his). 

117 bis . — On a slab of slate near a tomb in fmnt of Rahmat 
BSgh, within the sandy stretch between tlie bungalow and tiie 
beach. No. 223 of 1923 of the Epigrnpiiieal Department. 


( 1 . 1 ) 

( 1 . 2 ) 

(1. 5) J '-J’jb J Jt 

( 1 . 4 ) 

H -5) 




ijy***) aJI aJ! ^ 

y 

f-' 


fUw O 




(/. 6 ) 

(1. 7 ) 

( 1 . 8 ) * III* <u— > it»3uC 

(Transliteration) : 

(1. 1) Huwa 7-^a/Cm ,r-rahhn 
(1. k) Im Raha illa’Uah Muhammad rasulii l-lah 
(1. 5) Alldhumma salli 'ala MvJtaiimadin iiv 'aid dli 
Muhammadin wa barik wa salliw 
(1. 4) Bismi’llahi ,r-rahvi5ni .r-rahim 
(1. 6) Wafat Hamral Sayyid Shah 
(1. d) Fai^ru 'd-din Qadiri Multdni 
(1.7) Quddisa sirru-ku batnrlkh Ynzdahum 
(1. 8) Zi-Hijja sann 1110 Hijrl. 


(Translation) : 

He is the most Merciful and Compassionate. 

There is no god but God : Muhammad is tlie Projihet of 

God. 

0 God ! bless Muhammad and his descendants ; and grant 
divine favour to him and assoil him. 

In the name of God, the most Merciful and Compassionate. 
The death of Hazrat Sayyid Sb5h Fahhru ’d-diu Qadiri 
of Multan — may his grave be hallowed — occurred on the 1 1th of 
Zf-Hijja, lUOH. (1698 A.D.) 

(Script) .' Nastadiq. 

(Language): Arabic and Persian mixed. 

In 1923, when I discovered the stone, it was erect at the 
head of the tomb ; in January, 1924, when the men of the Epi- 
graphic Department, Madras, came to take a rubbing of it, [ 
conducted them to the place, and the stone was no longer to be 
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seen. On inquiry, we discovered that the owner of tlie house, 
fearing further visits, had had the stone buried in the sand at 
the head of the tomb. We unearthed it. 

0. Af Jilessrs. W. E. Smith * Co.'s, Chemista, 

Rosary Church Sir., San Tlwne (118). 

118. — Photograph of estampage of two lines of Sanskrit in 
Grantha characters, on a stone forming the threshold of one of 
tile inner rooms. I was told in 1921 at the shop that, three 
years before, while repairs were made in the house, the stone 
had been placed where it now is, and that other inscribed stones 
were built up in various parts of the building. Alone the 
contractor, Mr. Thulusingha Mudaliyar, Mount Rd., Madras, 
might know what had become of them. 

Transliterated and translated by Mr. Venkoba Rao. 

{1. 1) [ dhataya aanta } .... 

(1. 2) .... yrasddadi cha aarvam Sri Ai[va] jo[r] mayifd 



{Translation) ; all structures including the central shrine 

to the glorious ^iva fuid Pfirvati at MayilSpu .... 

The same Epigraphist wrote (15/16-0-1921) “ that the 
record which mentions • Mayilft [pur] ’ may, by judging from the 
characters, be placed in the 12th century A.'D. The place is 
called ; (1) 'Ma^ai ’ in the sacred hymns of the Vaiahnava and 
Saiva saints of the 7th, century A.D. ; (2) ‘ Mailappil ’ in inscrip- 
tion No. 189 of 1912 of tlie Pallava king Kampavarman (10th 
century A.D.) ; and (3) • Mayilarppil’ in No. 261 of 1910 of the 
Chola King R&jarSja I (984-1013). It takes its name from the 
Tamil word 'Mayil,' a peacock. A Puranio legend connected 
with the place is given in South Indian Shrines, by Mr. P. V. 
Jagadisa Ayyar, p. 18.” 

Compare with these spellings : Maliarpha, Manarpha or 
Manaliarpha of Ptolemy (about A.D. 140), the Mahluph of Mar 
yolomon of Bossora (about 1222), the Mirapolis of Oderic of 
Pordenone (1324-26), the Molephattan of Bishop Jordan de 
Severac (13.30), the Meilan of Amr, son of Matthew (1340), the 
Mirapor of the Catalan map (1376), the Malepur or Malpuria of 
Nicold de’ Conti (1426-30), the Meliapor of the Nestorian 
Bishops of Malabar (1604); nearly all fomrs ocouniiig in 
Mgr. Medlycott’s India and the Aposde Thomas, pp. 38, 94, 95, 
96, 97, 126ri. We might perhaps identify with Mylapore the 
Maliah or Malia of Al-Biruni, about 1030 (cf. Yule. Hobson- 
Jdbaon, a.v. Malabar and Ceylon), especially as Assemani say? 
that the Arabs gave to Mylapore the name Meila (Meilau ?)• 
Interpretations of tire name of Mylapore other than ■ Peacock- 
Town’ ai-e hereby sufficiently set aside. The Portuguese were 
right therefore, when in 1623, on the authority of the inhabitants 
of the place, they explained Mylapore as meaning ‘Peacock- 
Town.’ 
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7. At the San Thome High School, near til. liila'n Church, 

S. Thome High Rd. 

119. — Photograph of an estampage of two lines of Tamil 
chai’acters, on the top step of the staircase leading to th<' second 
floor of the building. 

Mr. Venkoba Rao makes it out thus; — 

(1. I) ufyada HSminolhawdmii [AuJ — 

(1. 2) kleuditUCnn ivai Palandijxira 

(rranafo^KMi) .... including {all these) we gave U> (god) 
NeminSthasvfiini. This (is the signature of) PalandliMirS. 

8. At Ike Church of ^ossa Senhorn da Luz, Mijlapore (120-122). 

120. — Before the gate of the Churoli fn(;-a<le. on tlie left, an 
inscription under a coat of arms. 

(/. i) ESTA ■ SEPVLTVRA ' HE • 

(1. 2] DE DONA MARIA ■ RA 
(1. .7) BELA MOLHER QVE i’O 
(1. J) I DE MIGEL DE SOVZA 
(1. d) PI[MI]NTEL ■ AONDE E 
(i. 6) STA SEPVLTADO • S 
(1. 7) EV • FILHO VASCO FER 
(1. 8) NAO DE S. PIMINTEL ■ 

(1. 9) QVE FALECEO EM 31 - 
(1. 10) DE MARCO DE 1637 • A 
(1. 11) NNOS ■ E SVA NETA • DO 
((. 12) NA MARIA DE CASTRO 
(I. 13) Q[VE] FALECEO • NA MES 
(1.14) MA ERA-fi 10 DE MARCO 
(Translation): This grave is (that) of Dona Maria Rabola, 
who w'os the wife of Migel [ = Michael] de Soiwa Pimintel : here 
[too] is buried her son, Vasco FernaS de S[ouza] Pimintol, who 
died on the Slst of March 1637, and her grand-daughter Dona 
Maria de Castro, who died the same year, on the 10th of March. 

“There is in the Franciscan Church of Cochin a tombstone 
to the memor\- of Vasco Fernandez Pimentel, Governor of 
Cochin, from 1564 to 1667. From the occurrence of the namo 
Vasco upon that inscription, it was for a long time regarded 
as recording Vasco da Gama’s death, which occurred at Cochin 
on Christmas day, 1524. A ' de Castro ’ was Portuguese Viceroy 
of India in 1604 and another in 1662.” Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List 
of Inscripiions, 1905, p. 116, No. 630 

121. — The top of an epitaph, showing a clergyman’s biretta, 
and two keys crossed and joined by a string (the emblem of a 
priest’s power to absolve from sin). The grave is that of Padre 
Paulo de Sa, a native of Goa, who died in August 1716. Cf. for 
the Inscription No. 206. 

On the right, before the gate of the facade of the Church. 
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1-2. — Jn the nave of the Church, on the ground, left, 
under the organ-loft, near the baptismal font : inscription partlj' 
T..atiii, partly Armenian. 

(I. I) HlC UNA CUM Sois TEBR.B 
il. 3) MANDATA ' IN LOCO SOMNI 
[I, .‘1) PBOLIS QUIESCTT DomINA 
(1. -i) Mabia Stephana Raihaf-l. 

(/. u) uxoB Domini Edouakdi Ra ; 

{1. 6) ; PHAEL AkmENIENSIS ; UBCES 

(/. T) =SIT IC UlTA DIE TERTIA DE = 

(/. S) CIMA MENSIS AUOUSTI 
(1. 0) Anni 1790 OEtatis Su.e 
(1. 10) VEBO Anno tbioesimo 
{1. 11) Quarto 

{1. 13) AnIMA EJUS BEQUIE8CAT 
{1. 1/i) in Pace. Amen. 

(f. 14) h sii'nii'ub aiis air<ni<}>h- 

{1. lo) iriifrh'b SMi'uiie wirb-’iiicsh. 

{i- itf) (jiirii iraphiiir miQh. 

(«• in bh (h(il>UL6irUl’. 

{1. 18) bK f 'HISIISP' IlSb+ll'i, inUlIhlrUh. 

(I 19) bp liiras 

{1.20) iKh sbp't, airb'hiie'hi'. 

(1- 21) b aO't'ODSIlIl SIJ.U\)bPl7fh- 
{1.23) b 811 irh SblLIKl, 1790 b: 

{Translation of the Latin) ; Here lies buried together with 
her own, in the spot where sleeps her offspring, Mrs. Maria 
Stephana Raihael [Raphael], the wife of Mr. Edward Raphael, 
Armenian. She departed this life on the 13th of August 1790, 
in the 34th year of her age. May her soul rest in peace. Amen. 

{Trane'.ation of the Armeiiian) : 

{1. 1-1) 111 this tomb lies interred 
(1. iy) the body of a pious lady, 

(Z. 16) whose name was Mariam, 

(Z. 17) and the wife of Edward Raphael, 

(Z. 18) and the daughter^of Stephen Manue i. 

(Z. 19) She was 34 j'ears of ^e. 

(Z. 20) Died in the Lord of all 

(Z. 21) on the thirteenth of August 

(Z. 22) and in the year of the Lord 1790'. 
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Tliis Armenian inscription of nine lines is in Armenian 
tnetrical verse and is composed in the ancient or classical 
Armenian language. Edward Raphael Qaramean, the husband 
of the lady who lies buried in the Luz Church, was a very 
wealthy Roman Catholic Armenian merchant of Madras, and 
the father-in-law of Samuel Mackertich Moorat, who with his wife 
Anna lies buried in the “ Moorat Chapel,” at the R.C. Cathedral 
in Armenian Street, Madras. 

Both these merchant princes of Madras are mentioned 
in Mesrovb J. Seth’s History of the Armenians in India 
(p. 148-160), and in the history of the Society of Mekhilkar by 
the same author. 

•‘The eldest son of Edward Raphael, called Alexander 
Raphael, \vas the Sheriff of London for 1829, and he sat in the 
House of Commons as a Catholic Tory for St. Albans. These 
two wealthy Catholic Armenians founded at Venice in 1835 a 
college which is known os the “Raphael-Moorat College.” It 
continues to do useful work in educating Armenian youtlis 
under the auspices of the Mekhitharist Fathers of '■ St. Lazarus.” 
Their services to the cause of national education are faithfully 
chronicled by Mesrovb J. Seth, M.R.A.S., the well-known classical 
Armenian scholar and historian, in his recently published 
learned work on the “Society of Mekhithar” . Mr. Mesrovb J. 
Seth is an enthusiastic admirer of the saintly Mekhithar, tlie 
illustrious author of the Renaissance of Armenian letters in the 
first-half of the I8th century. Catholic Armenians have always 
been great benefactors of their nation. To be counted among 
them are Mekhithar, Edward Raphael and Samuel Moorat.” 
(Note by Mesrovb J. Seth, Esq.) 

See our No. 216 for another member of the family, Mrs. 
Raphael Qaramean {i. July 22, 1784), and No. 208 for the 
inscription to one Joseph Gregory Mackertich. Cf. J. .1'. Cotton’s 
List of Inscriptions, p. 242, for Catherine Moorat (-fl786); 
p. 108, for Edward Alfred Emile Moorat ( -f- 1822) ; i>. 108. for 
Edward Samuel Moorat (-1-1837) ; p. 107, .for Samuel Mucartish 
Moorat( +1816). 

9 At Madre de Deos Church, Mylapore (123). 

123. — Within the Church, on the ground ; Epistle side, 
Under a coat of arms : — 

(/. i) CHRISTIANE LECTOR 

(1. 2) Hoc dudum solido marmore 

(f. -if) Vbi deprecatio legentis sit semper, illi, 

(1. 4) Dominam MARGARITAM Barreta 
(1. -5) Subjocere, Scito ; 

(1. 6) Ciuitate Columbensi Ortam, 

(1. 7) Emanuelis Vas Barreto, & 

(I 8) Ioann® Gomes de JIacedo Gnatam : 
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{1. 9) Antonii de Fonceca Homem Coniugeni. 

{ 1 . 10 ) QV^ 

{1. 11) Obiit quiuto Idus lanuarii, anno Domini 

{1. 12) M.DC.LXXXI, 

({. 13) Viduitatis suae pvimo ; ^tatis que, 

(1. 14) XLTT. 

(Translation): Christian Reader, know that, under this 
liard inarhle, where may the reader always pray for her, lies 
Dona Margarita Barreta. bom in the City of Colombo, the 
daughter of Emanuel Vas Barreto & of Joanna Gomes de 
Macedo, the wife of Antony de Fonceca Homem. She died 
on the 6th before the Ides of January [ = 9th January], A.D. 
M.DC.LXXXI [s= 1681], in the first year of her widowhood and 
the 42nd of her age. 

Colombo had been taken by the Dutch in 1658. 

Note the feminine ending in ‘ Barreta ’ corresponding to 
a masculine endiM in ‘ Barreto.’ 

Not in J. J- Cotton. 



.Y.5.— HOW AND WHERE TO GET COPIES OF 
THESE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Copies of 118 miinbei’s of the photograplis exhibited can be 
l)Ouglit from the office of the Superintendent of Atehseology, 
Southern Circle, Kot^iri. India ; othei-s {Nos. 77, 79 bis, 81. 82. 
83, 116, 117, 117 bis) can be bought from the Assistant Amh- 
feological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras. India. 


Kotagiri Office marks of Photographs. 

N.B.— Each set of two columns shows the consecutive 
numbers of the photographs exhibited and the ofliee mark ; 
1 20 means that the photograph is one of 20, not included yet 
in the Kotagiri Hat for the year 1921.22; r22, that it is 
one of 22, not included in their list for the year 1923-24. 
When ordering a photograph marked 1 20 or 1 22, quote our 
.serial number with the title of this hand-hook, as copies 
of this hand-book will bo deposited in the Kotagiri Office. 
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Madras Office Marks. 
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No. 82 was estampaged and photogiaphed by both the Archseolopical 
and the Epigraphical Department. 



PART 11.— OTHER INSCRIPTIONS AND POINTS OF 
INTEREST AT S, THOMfi' AND MYLAPORE.' 

1. In the Mmenm. Rixkop's Hou^e. iS. Timm (124-12o). 

From the Boys' Orphanaye. near St. Bede' a High School. 

S. Thome High Road (124). 

124. — A fragment of Portuguese inscriptions (El) ; 

I) 0 I {I .?) IRO 

(Z, 2) CEO I (/. J) OS 


From Mr. D. Dhonalcdii Rciju'a, Victoria lI'orA'S, S. Thome 
High Hoad (125). 

125. — A fragment of Portuguese inscription (01); worked 
into a scroll at both ends. Tentative reading. 

....IIAZ.... fAqv]i iaz Here lies,... 

.... FR ' D Fr^' D . . . . .... Francisca D . . . . 

. . , .CAPIT Capi[tao| Captain. . . . 

. . . .STA. I I'elsta. i this. . . . 


2. At the. beach, near Bishop's House. S. Timm (126). 

126. — At the end of the road, near Bishop’s House, which 
abuts on the beach, there is a masonry ]nllar with a pole stick- 
ing out from the middle. This is often called the • Dutch flag- 
staff.’ A serious misnomer. Granted that it be a flagstaff, it 
could ne%’er have been Dutch, since the Dutcli never were in 
possession of the town of S. Tliome. Near the pillar can be 
seen in the sand portions of brick walls. It is suggested that 
excavations here would lay hare the sea-line of the fortifications 
of S. Thom^, built by the Portuguese about 1624. and dismant- 
led by the English in 167-5. 


I For tlie sake of an inriex of our inscriptions, our nmiibering of the 
inscriptions continues the numbering adopted in Part I, us some of our 
inscriptions arc recorded there. 

Whenever J. J. Cotton's Liet o/ Inscriptiona, Madras, 190.5, is imt 
mentioned under any of our iuscriptioiis, it must be understood that tin- 
inscription is not in bis list. Our list includes all the inscriptions of the 
S. ThomS and Mylapore Churches. 

The Armenian inscriptions were copied by the Rev. 8. Jacob, of tlio 
Armenian Church, Armenian Church Str.. Matiras. and translated l>^' 
Mesrovb J. Seth, Esq., 19, Lindsay Str., Calcutta, who also passed them 
through the press. 

VJe regret, however, that we did not receive all the .Armenian inscrip- 
tions from Mylapore. 
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ANTKJPITfES FROM SAN THOm6 AND MYDAPOBE, 


3. In tlie Cathedral grcnmds, 8. Thomi (127-129). 

127. — Under the suii-dial : 

Brought to this place in 1916. Fi.ved by / Major G. 
Clarke./ 

This sun-dial stands along the south wall enclosing the 
Cathedral compound, near the street leading to the beach. Cf. 
our No. 22. It stood formerly in the middle of the street, near 
the present San Thome Post Office., t.e., between the Cathedra! 
and the Post Office, where people went to consult it. 

128. — Near the Grotto of Our Lady of lAJurdes, n stone 
sliowing the date of the erection of the Grotto ; 

7-10-1917. 

129. — At the Cathedral Poor School, there are fragments of 
tombstones (Portuguese) at each entrance, partly worked into 
the building. 

The top step of one of the entrances shows the following 
characters ; ATO. 

A. 

The sides of the. stone along 0 and A. form a clean edge. 

The top step at the other entrance shows traces of a coat- 
of-arms and of characters. 

4. In tlu Cathedral, S. Thomi {IZQ-lQl). 

Old undated Inecriplions (130-131). 

130. — Nave ; fifth line of tombstones from the transept, 
left side ; central stone in a line of three. 

SEPVTLTVR/A DE BRAS / GLZ E DE SE/VS 
ERDEIE/OS./ 

(Tra-nalalion) : Grave of Bros [ = Blasius] Gonsalvez and of 
his heirs. 

131. — Nave, third line of tombstones from the transept, 
leit side ; third of three, near the windows. 

AQVI , IAS A NTON IO DA C/VNHA SOAR/ES 
PG/80. T.j 

{Translalion) : Here lies Antonio da Cunha Soares. Paid 
80 Tangas. 

There is some doubt about the letter after 80. If a T, it 
means probably Tangas ; if an F, it might mean Fanams. J. J 
Cotton reads: “ P.C. 80 F.” (Cf. Liet of Inscriptions, Madras. 
1905, p. 112, No. 615) and makes the inscription belong to the 
16t.h century, though it gives no definite date. 

Dated Inscriptione (132-162). 

132. — Nave ; on a brass tablet affixed to the transept wall, 
left side. 

1896. — Hie, I speckibili referenie veleri traditione, corpus est 
humalum B. Thomae, AposioH,/ qui cum dicerelur Didymws ei 













S. Thom4. — Pen-sketch of the Old Cathedral before 1S92. 
o.=South porch. c.=St. Thomas’ tomb. 

ii.=Belfry. is: Presbytery in which St. F. Xavier lived in 1545. 
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unus lUs&tt de Duodecimo laiicea tramfixus in vicinia, vilam 
pro fide effuUit; Magistri,/ A.D. 68.1 In quorum fidem, 
Henricus / Primus instauratce {A.D. 1886) Diceceseos,' Episco- 
pm Meliaporensis, cum eccksiam veluatamhic existeniem/cmpli- ' 
findam et ab imis jundamenlk de novo! erigendam curasset,: 
opere jeliciter conipkto,j Inbdhm hanc conficiendam mandavitlel 
ipse hie locavitj A.T). 1896.1 

{Translation) : Here, accowling to a resjwetable ancient 
tradition, was buried the body of the Blessed Apostle Thomas, 
called Didymus and one of the Twelve, who, pierced with a 
lance in the neighbourhood, poured out his life-blood for his 
.Master’s faith, .4.D. 68. In truth whereof, when Henry, first 
liishop of Meliapor, after the restoration of the Diocese (A.D 
1886), harl enlarged and i-ebuilt from the very foundations the 
old church here existing, he had this tablet made, on the success- 
ful completion of the work, and placed it here himself in 1896. 
Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1906, p. Ill, No. 607. 

133. — Nave, right wide; on a copper tablet fixed against 
the wall. 

1906, January 9. — Altare quod swper cddire , Beaii Aposioli 
'I'Jtomrei sepuldhrun hie pio affectu/ extruxit marmoreum, 
l>erennel monumeniuyn iertii scecvlansj ab hue sede erecta jvbilasil 
veduil Dnua Theolonius! Episcopus Mdiaporensia' die IX 
JonuariiA.D. MDCCCGVI., 

[TransUilion) : This mai'ble altar, which he erected here 
uith pious affection over the famouw tomb of the Blessed 
.Apostle Thomas, Dom Tlieotonius, Bishop of Meliapor, wished 
to be the everlasting memorial of tlie tricentenary jubilee of the 
iTM-tion of this Sec, Otli January. .A.D. 1906. 

134. — Nave, right side. 

1606, February IT. 

AQVl' lAZ A/ 

TONIO DABll/ 

EV’ NATVRAL {Translation): Here lies Anto- 

DE GARAHEM/ iiio d' Abreu, a native of Gara- 

ID' Q FALECEO hemid, who died on the 17th of 

ft- 17- DE FEV'*" February of the year [1]606, and 

NA ERA- DE 605, 

E DE SEVS ERD/ 

ETROS. 

J. J. Cotton (List of Inscriptions, p. 112, No. 617) writes: 
■ ' natural de Carahein, o qnal . . . . ” Neither Carahem nor Gara- 
hamid is to be found in Johnston’s Boyal Atlas, 1911. 

135. — Nave ; fifth line of tombstones from the transept, 
right side ; one of tiiree in the same line. 

1695, August 32.— ESTA • SEPVL/TVRA • HE • DE , 
THEREZIA D , SILVA BAROZ/A FILHA DE lOA'O. 
FR* D’SILVA - E ' DE FRC* PACHEC'A- NATURAL ■ D’ 
6 
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ANTIQUITIES FROM SAN THOM)!: AND MYLATORIC. 


Cl, DE DE COCHIM • E DE FRO/’ MENDES PR/ SEU 
MARIDO E DE SEUS HERD^s- fALE CEO AOS 22 DE 
AGTo DE 695./' 

(Tramlatiori) : This grave is that of Therezia cU Sih'a 
Barroza, daughter of Jolto Ferreira d’ Silva and of Pranoisc-a 
Pacheca, a native of the city of Cochin, and of Francisco 
Mendes Pereira, her husband, and their heirs. Slie died on 
the 22nd of August [1]695. 

Many of the letters in this inaci-iptiou are interwoven. Of. 
J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions; Madras, 1905, p. 11 2, No. 622. 

136. — Nave ; fifth line of tombstones from the transept, left 
side ; one of a line of three. 

1728, July 23.— SEPVLTVRA ; DE IGN^’ FRR^ DE / 
SOVZANA^/DA MADR\'' BENFT''" DES TA SE FALEC- 
EM 23 DE IVLHO ' DE 1728./ 

(Translation) : Grave of Ignacio Ferreira de Souza, a native 
of Madrasta, a benefactor of this See { = Cathedral). He dietl 
on the 23rd of July 1728. 

Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, Madras, 1905, p. 113. 
No. 626. 

137. — Nave ; side not noted. 

1761, November 19 . — +/ Hie Jacet corpus / Johaiiinc 
Eleonor® Jackson/ qua, decimo Nono Die Noveinbris/ Anno- 
que Christ! Millesimo/ Septingentesimo Sexi^esimo Primo,/ Et 
Snse ,®tatis Vicesimo Tertio/ Animam Efflavit./ Duabus 
Filiis Relictis, Sophia,/ Vicesimo Sexto Die Aprilis Nata,/ Anno 
Dom‘ Millesimo Septingentesimo/ Quinguageaimo Septimo, 
Eleonoraque Septimo Die Septembris/ Anno Millesimo Septingen- 
tesimo/ Sexagesimo Primo Natfi.,/ Charissim® benignissimaque 
Matris/ Mortem Dolere,/ Samuel! Et Johann® Hepburn Fuit 
Filia, Roberto Jaokson, Navis/ Gubematori In Commercio 
Honorabilis/ Georgii Pigot Armigeri,/ Gubematorisque Sancti 
Georgii/ Castelli Uxor fuit. ' 

(Translation): Here lies the body of Johanna Eleonora 
Jackson, who died on the 19th of November in the year of 
Christ 1761, and the 23rd year of her age, leaving two 
daughters to bemoan their very dear and very kind mother's 
loss: Sophia, bom on the 26tb of April A.D. 1767, and 
Eleonora, bom on the 7th of September 1761. She was the 
daughter of Samuel and Joanna Hepburn, and the vrifo of 
Robert Jackson, a ship’s captain in the mercantile service 
of the Hon’ble George Pigot, Kt., and Governor of Fort St. 
George. 

Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, p. 113, No. 628. 

138. — Nave ; side not noted. 

1765, April 10. — Here heth the body of h&s. Elizabeth 
Smith, wife of Charles Smith, Esq., in the service of the Honor- 
able Company at Fort St. George, and one of the daughters of 
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Mr. Francisco and Maria Carvalho, who departed this life the 
10th of April 1765, aged 22 years, 10 montlis and 23 days. 

“ Charles Smith, who was writer in 1753, became member 
of Council in 1774, and acted as Governor of Fort St. George 
from November 1780 to June 1781. His ancestor was a Hugue- 
not emigrant of the name of Lefevre, who took the name of 
Smith (Faber). Charles, Smith’s brother Culling Smith' was a 
writer on the Bengal Establishment in the year of the Black 
Hole, but was away from Calcutta at the time. He was created 
a Baronet in 1802 and became the maternal grandfather of 
Hugh Culling Eardley Childers (see No. 1020). The parents of 
Cliarles and Culling Smith were Thomas Smith, a London 
merchant, and Culling, sbter and co-heiress of John Home, 
Governor of Bombay from September 1734 to April 1739. 
Mrs. Maria Carvalho died at Madras, June 4th, 1791, aged 78, 
and her mother, Mrs. Holcomb, on the 13th March of the same 
year at the age of 94. Charles Floyer, member of Council in 
1776, married a Catherine de Carvalho, July 27th, 1761.” (Of. 
J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, pp. 113-114, No. 629.) 

Somehow, I do not now find this inscription in my 
collection. 

139. — Nave ; third line of tombstones from the transept ; 
right side ; the central inscription in a line of three ; 15 lines of 
Ai'ineniaji and 14 of Portuguese. 

1719, Dec. 2ti. 

[1. 1) h liiis u.u'4>ii4>h, 

(1. 5) (J-liPiTb'b (iMTIrir'li P-arb'lliC.Sl'. 

( 1 . 3 ) <hiiP‘pi't“U (iri'b iraniKP-h. 

{i. 4) b.'ui7au u'li'bbuiiB •fa'ua-fh, 

{l- 5) ^llK'UliabSb, 

(1. 6) IIP i. ino.^d-'b coc. 

{l. 7') ■LU.NTja'bb'SO.h b 811809' lyPIPb, 

(1 8) DP b (TU'bPlliJ -fll'llif iiliab. 

(1 9) ’LUIvtSIU f^llPb iKlPfi hb'uh, 

(1 10) BlllTb Sblilh'b U’bPlia ♦Phah, 

{1. 11) AHAliP tN bOP-'i -^lirbNPb, 

(1. 12) l-OP'aMlUDN‘6 b-N bVbK 
(1. 13) 'Mr‘lSt?0’f^bP bPblJIlh^ n.b, 


1 Sie 
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{1. 14) |. l.'N liU'h, 

(I IS) I'hP : 

Aqui Jaz .Sepultado / o Corpo de Gabriel Marotto , ^ilho 
de Senhor Marotto • Staiiisloge Carnierens e NacaS I Arnienio 
Nacido em Maaiilha, Porem naS Dizesparados, i>or q / Elies 
Sempre conformados / ao ordeni do Ceo Piedozo. / Catninhan- 
tes que isto L^s, ' So te Rogo a Deos por Mim Hum Padre 
Mosso 6 Ave Maria./ Faleceo Gabriel Marotto no 28 / de De- 
zembro Anno 1779, ' Idade 47 Aimos, em Madraata. 

(TranaUtlion of the Armenian) : In this tomb is interred the 
body of a pious person, Gabriel, the sou of Marooth, bom at 
Manilla. By birth he was from Julfa in the city of Ispahan, 
[otherwise known as] Shosh. He died a good death in this 
country, in the city called Madras, in the year of Our Lord 
Saviour one thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine, on the 
Slst December, in his foity-fifth year on this earth. 

{Translation of (he Portuguese) : Here lies buried the body 
of Gabriel Marotto, son of Senhor Marotto Stanisloge [ = Stanis- 
las ] Cannarens, an Armenian by nationality, bom at Manilha. 
He did not despair ; for he always conformed to the order of 
a merciful Providence. Passer-by who read this, I ask of thee 
[to pray] for me to God one Our Father and Hail Mary. Gabriel 
Marotto died at Madrasta on the 28th of December of the year 
1779, aged 47 years. 

“The Armenian inscription says he died at the age of 
forty-five ; the Portuguese inscription gives his age os 47. How 
can there be such a big difference ? I am, however, inclined to 
believe that the Armenian inscription is correct.” {Note by hfr. 
Mesrovb J. Seth.) 

J. J. Cotton {List of Inscriptions, Madras, 1906, p. 114, 
No. 630) reads ; Gannerens, dizesperados, as ordem, ledes 
(instead of Ifs). 

140. — Nave ; fifth line of tombstones from the transept, 
right side ; third in a line of three, near the windows. 

1790, March 20; I800,Marclt7. — Aqui Jaz Joaquim, Grego- 
rio, 0 qual / faleceo aos 20 de / Mar^o de 1790 / Tendo de idade 
77 / Annos./ Tambem / Foi Aqui Sepultado / Daniel de Fries, / 
Seo Neto ; Filho de / Lewis e Charlotte / de Friez, Falecido ’ 
Aos 7 de Mar^o de / iSOO. de 2 Annos Sete / Meses, e 12 Dias 
de Idade./ 

{Translation) : Here lies Joaquim Gr^orio, who died on the 
20th of March 1790, aged 77 years. Here too was buried Daniel 
de Fries, his grandson, son of Lewis and Charlotte de Friez, who 
died on the 7th of March 1800, aged 2 years, 7 months and 
12 days. 

Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, p. 1 14, No. 632. Is 
not ' de Fries ’ a corruption of ‘ de Frias ’ ? The Captaui of 
the Coromandel Coast in 1521-23 was one de Frias. When 
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tlie relics of St. Thouias were found in the tomb; he came from 
Palicat to S. Thom6 with a China casket to place the relics 
in. — De Vries would be a Dutch name. 

141. — Nave ; third line of tombstones from the transept, 
left side, central grave of three ; 25 lines of Armenian, after 
which comes a Latin inseriiition in capitals of ecinal size. 

1793, March ■>0. 

(I 1) Sa'lll'b 

(i- i?) ciiiTiaihiimu siKiri' i^aNihu'biu, 

{^- •’) ITilhfbU St-p 3iK^a‘b‘uhlJi?a^. 

{I -/) irbjy* (varbrari' irh-bP'U.Piru.'b • 

{i- 5) sij.ii'b au’iiS <wiuii‘h tu h Aa8Pi7\.i7iia» 

(?. 6) eiid'tau h wiAiiMT licjciiPAii ^vh'iab- 

(i- T) tiiiMibp'hb*!, iiiibSbii8 fp.siiiri^ bpiruad, 

(I. S) Ail'+’M13 <}>rii'IM^ba''b h liuhl) ’LlhS'bbab - 
{I- II) ap'bbau’^f trb ^ilL'bhb'b bP 'LU.IJSam.lNIP- 
{I- m <.aP8 irivi'p*apba'b8 iibfb'i.siib a^op. 

{i. 11) abihii'^i'p 'bPira'bS iapi> AaoniMiP. 

(1. ji!) <i.iifviMii (Hi'i.ipi.bQ i\‘i,Qhh-n I'hPii'U'b : 

{l. IH) XV 'bl’Pf 'bl3.1«'bl“ AliP8 eilP 'LailSl3.bb81''ii, 
{1.'I4)V eiumVbll lllPbliU llbU’ "IbSH l)'V3.51''b 

(I IH) uu. 'bil6t'b'b hbril^-b miNSblhS A'bllllKip 
<1. 10) A(ir u'M'jd-iiPba'bf V uiieii i-ub ajph'b : 

(I. IT) siiKb p-'ba'nihta'biL'b hbPiia biieii'bib 
{1. 18) bp 2h'ba4>«.(3>mir IIP uu'l'pai) iiiii2is 
{1. 19) ibba'i.ij hbp bihsiLPbau a(b 6^ -himv- 
a. 20) Aih2iii}iLb u’pb'lib aiist*^, ; 

{l. 21) iibSPniJ Wl'U.'^bSU by irh'hWbU.'b, 

(1. 22) ,2,-i,brsa(b!i ‘^PbSi’ 6u.ft’'bii 'hinrf^apu.'b ^ 

{l. 23) bb'baS'u bhP IhlT-b bP 56 ba^. 

(J. 24) hUU llU'f'b <l>Pii2b'b 'i.bPfllS '^PblLL yiVb : 
(i. 55) 1793. 
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Hie jacet Michael Joannes Baboom ; verS fide clanis, in 
Deo Optimo / spe clarior; suis enim ele'mosinis [sic] / dives 
factus, exteris suisque nota eharitate clai'issiinus ; / clero 
plebique quot et quanta / dedit / tot et tanta suae / riliquit [aic] 
bona familise. Anno eetatis suae 56' pie obiit / Madras die 20" 
Martii 1793.; Tam bono parenti hoc posuit / monumentum ejus 
nepos / Daniel Kapliael Baboom. ' 

{Translation of the Armenian) : 

This is the last resting-place of Michael Ter Johanness, 
an eminent merchant of the Baboom family, and a great bene* 
faotor of the Mekhitharist Society. He left his native country 
at the age of ten and travelled in many parts of India. By the 
sweat of his brow he amassed riches which he spent for the 
salvation of the soul. He was industrious and successful and 
was of great help to the Mekhitharist Fathers. He was very 
much after manuscript works which he soon collected at Ids own 
expense, for the books of the early fathers, on which they had 
worked, were of no use to anyone as long as they remained 
here and there. He collected them at his own expense and 
the Mekhitharists published them. 

He lived at Chinapathnam, called Madras, and having com- 
pleted his life, he departed to God in his 66th year, in 1793, 
and was buried here with great solemnity. I, Father Peter, of 
the order of Mekhithar, wote the above letters on this man’s 
tomb. 

{TransliUion of the Latin) : Here lies Michael John Baboom, 
famous for his true faith, more famous for his hope in the All* 
Good God ; for, having become rich throu^ his almsdeeds, he 
was most famous among his own and strangers for his well-known 
charity : to his family he left as much property as he gave alms 
to the clergy and the people. He died piously at Madras, in 
the 56th year of his age, on the 20th of March 1793. In honour 
of so good a relative, his nephew, Daniel Raphael Baboom, 
placed this monument. 

“D. R, Baboom died at Constantinople, January 21at, 
1821, aged 48.” J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, Madras, 
1905, p. 114, No. 633. 

For a history of the Mekhitharist order see Mesrovb 
J. Seth’s “The Society of Mekhithar,” published in 1924, and 
printed at the “ Catholic Orphan Press,” Calcutta. 

142. — Nave, right side. 

180 J, Fd>r. lo. — Nesta mesma sepultura / Foi depozitado o 
Corpo / de Thomas de Souza Junior / Filho Legitimo / d© 
Thomas, e Pascoa de Souza ' 0 qual / Tendo vivido no Mundo 
6. Mezes, 20 dias Aos 16 de Fevereiro de 1801 / Passou a 
viver no Ceo / etemamente. 

{Translation) : In this same grave was deposited the body 
of Thomas de Souza, Junior, legitimate son of Thomas and 
Pascoa de Souza, who, having lived in the world 6 months and 
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20 days, went on the 15th of February 1801 to live in Heaven 
eternally. 

The upper part of the stone is missuig. 

143. — Nave, left side. 

1808, Oct. 7 . — Sacred / to the memory of Mr. , Lawrence 
Cazo, a Native of Gascoine ' in France, Who, after a well spent 
life, / and a long residence on this Coast / of upwards of 65 years, 
departed / this life on the 7th October 1808 / Aged 74 years 
3 montlis and 15 days. ' Greatly regretted by his Numerous 
Relatives. This tomb is erected as a Tribute of Affection by 
his Surviving Consort. 

144- — Nave; fourth line of tombstones from the ti’ansept, 
left side, where it lies alone. 

l8o3, Jan. 3 . — Here Lieth the Remains ' of . Sir Antonio 
Constancio Dias Knight of the Portuguese Order of Christ 
a native of Colva in the Province of Salcette / in the settlement 
of Goa. He married firat the widow of / John d’Monte, Esq. / 
and after her death to / Miss M. E. R. Cardozo. / He departed 
this life / on tlie 2nd of January 1855. This tablet is erected / 
by his survix’ing relict who begs the prayer / of the faithful 
for the repose of his soul. Requiescat in pace. , 

“ John de Monte, of the firm of Arbuthnot, de Monte & Co., 
died at Covelong, May 6th, 1821, aged 58. He lived in what is 
now tlie Adyar Club, His wife was a Miss Bilderbeck. See 
No. 980.” J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, Madras, 1905, 
p, 114, No. 636. 

146 , — Nave ; under the organ-loft, left side, on the ground. 

185S, Nov. 27 . — Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur. / 
Rev. oliap. XIV, v, 13. i To / Henrietta, , the beloved wife of / 
Frank de Souza, ’ who departed this life on the 27th November 
1858, Aged 29 years and 10 days. , This monument ' is 
erected by her afflicted husband. / Requiescat in pace. ' 

146, — Nave ; under the organ-loft. 

1864, Apr. 16 . — A memoria de Salvador de Souza / 
Nascido a 3 de Jnnho 1790 Fallecido a 16 de. Abril 1864 / 
Virtuoso Pae de Familia / os affectos domesticos , Foram / Para 
a sua Alma pura uma aspira^So de ceu. 0 seu filho Francisco 
em testimunho ' da sua venerajao , e da sua dor profunda / 
esta pedra mandou por. , J. Wren, Pimlico, London. / 

(Translation): To the memory of Salvador de Souza. Bora 
on the 3rd of June 1790 ; died on the 16th of April 1864. A 
virtuous father of family. Domestic affection was for his pure 
soul an aspiration of Heaven. His son, Francisco, in testimony 
of his veneration and of his deep sorrow had this stone placed. 
J. Wren, Pimlico, London. 

147 . — Nave, under the organ-loft, r^ht side. 

1877, July 23. Sacred ' to / tlie memorj’ of Mary 
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Jessie Agnes Palman tlie beloved daughter of , Mr. Joseph 
John Palniati, born 18th January 1861 Died 23r<i July 1877, 

148. — Nave, behind the three Bishops on the left side. 

7S7S, Jan. S. — Sepultura / do Ex™“ e Re'"" S"' / B. J’’. 

Amarante / Natural de Goa / Vigario Geral e Gov. temporal , do 
Bisp. de S. Thome / aceiiimo defensor do Padroa<lo I Portuguz 
[sic] / condecorado pelo Rei de Portugal. / Deve se the a fnbri- 
cagio do Semi/'nario e eschola nelle estabelecida. Depois de 
servir a religiao e a / patria pov 40 annos desoongou , )ia paz do 
Senhor aos 8 de Janeiro / de 1879. / Em testemunho de 
respeito / mandou por esta lapida / 0 Rev. J. B, Gonsalves. 

{Tramlalion) : Grave of the Most Excellent and Most 
Reverend Senhor B. F. Amarante, a native of Goa. Vicar-General 
and Governor of the temporalities of the Bishopric of St. Thoini'. 
a most strenuous defender of the Portuguese Pad roado, decorated 
by the King of Portugal. The erection of the seminary and 
the school established in it are due to him. After serving 
Religion and the fatherland during 40 years, lie rested in the 
peace of the Lord on the 8th of January 1879. In token of 
respect this stone was placed by the Rev. J. B. Gonsalves. 

The inscription is in capitals, with the exception of the last 
line, which is in italics. 

149. — Nave; under the organ-loft, on a tablet fixed to the. 
wall, left side. 

1879, Nov. l.’i . — Sacred to the memory of , Frank de 
Souza, of Madras. - who died in Calcutta / on the 13th day of 
November 1879, / at the age of 66 years. • His private and 
public life won the esteem ' and resp«t of all who knew him. 
He fought nobly the battle of life with a pious resignation / 
to the will of the Lord and died a true Christian. / After life’s 
fitful fever he sleeps well. This tablet is raised by hLs beloved 
children. 

160. — On a brass tablet on the right side of the altar of Uuv 
Lady of Pompeii. 

1901, May 3. — In honour of , Our Lady of the Rosary of 
Valle di Pompei, and /' in memory of The Very Rev, .lohn 
William Levaux, / The Prior of the Cathedral of San Thom^, 
Mylapore, / who first introduced the Devotion to the Beneficent / 
Virgin into Mylapore in 1894, 'whence it in a short / tinie 
spread all over India and the East, to the great / spiritual and 
temporal advantage of the faithful. This Chapel was Acquired 
and Dedicated by the ,• grateful clients of the Madonna, on the 
3rd May 1901, the First Anniversary of the Death of tlie 
Aforesaid Worthy Prior. / 

Fr. John Levaux ; bom at Vervieis, Febr. 14, 1857 ; entered 
the Society of Jesus in Belgium, Sept. 24, 1876 ; arrived in 
the Bengal Mission, Nov. 5, 1891 ; left, Oct. 21, 1893; died at 
Goesehenen (Switzerland). May 1. iOOO. 
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151. — Nave; at the entrance, beyond the organ-loft, right 

side. 

Remember those who have spoken the word of God to you. 
Heb. XIII. I First Mass celebrated (Corpus Christi Day) on the 
Tomb of / St. Thomas after the arrival of the Portuguese in 


India by the / 

Rev. Antonio Gil . . . . 1 521 

Fr. Bernardo da Cruz . . . , 154(i 

Rev. Gaspar Coelho . . . . 1545 

Rev. SebastiSo Gonsalves . . 155!S 

Rev, Estevfto Brito , . , . 1630 

Rev. Antonio da Costa .. ..1641 

.Fr. Joilo Baptiata . . . . 165<i 

Fr. Antonio de Sousa . . . . 1 683 

Rev. Gon?alo Lopes . . . . 1695 

Rev. Paulo de SA . . . . 1709 

Rev. Pascoal Pinheiro da Costa . . 1716 
Fr. Antonio das Chagas .. ,. 1719 

•Fr. Eugenio Trigueiro . . , . 1723 

Fr. Theodoro de Sta Maria . . 1760 

Rev. Lucas da Costa Cravo .. 1763 

Fr, Luiz de Sta Anna . . . , 1772 

Fr. Thomas de Noronha . . . . 1798 

Rev. F. C. do Rosario . . . . 1802 

Fr, Antonio de S. Jose ,. .. 1811 

Rev. S. V. Costn . . . . 1817 

Rev, L.J. Dias .. .. 1823 

Rev. M. F. Lobo . . . . 1834 

Rev. D. J. A. Pereira . . . . 1863 

Rev, J. C. Fernandes . . . . 1 865 

Rev. D. J. D’ Almeida . . 1867 

Rev. J, B. Gonsalves , . . . 1876 

Rev. B. E. Falleiro . . . . 1884 

Rev P. J. Baptista . . . . 1887 

Rev. Jeronymo de Sousa . . . . 1890 

Rev. J. Nunes .. .. 1896 

Rev. J. W. Levaux . . . . 1898 

Rev. J. Brito Aranjo . . . . 1900 

Rev. J . J. Pinto . . . . 1907 


C. V, 


& Sons, Sc. 
21-12-1911. 


Where was this list of Vicars obtained from ? It does not 
follow C. C. de Nazareth’s MUras Luaitams. At the Priory I 
saw some old Church registers, but beginning only in the 
18th century. These may have helped partly to draw up the 
list, which, however, is only tentative, and incomplete. 

162. — Nave; at the entrance, beyond the organ-loft, left 

side. 
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Episcopi Ecclesise Meliaporensis. 

Fr. Sebastianiis de S. PedrO; Aug. . . 1606-1614 

P. Ludovicus de Brito e Menezes, Aug. .. 1616-1628 

Ft. Ludovicus Paulo da Estrella, 0. M. . . 1634-1637 

D. Caspar Alfonso Alvares, S. J. 1691-1708 

D. Franciscus Laynes, S. J. 1708-1715 

D. Emmanuel Sanches ColSo . . 1717-1723 

D. Joseph Pinheiro, S. J. . . . . 1724-1744 

Fr. Antonius ab Incamatione, Aug. . . 1746-1762 

Fr. Theodorus de Santa Maria, Aug. .. 1762-1755 

Fr. Bemardus de S. Caetano, Aug. .. 1765-1780 

Fr. Antonius ab Assumptione, Aug. . . 1782-1784 

Ft. Emmanuel de Jesus Maria Jose, Aug. 1788-1800 
Fr. Joachim de Menezes e Athaide, Aug. . 1806-1811 

Fr, Stephanus de Jesus Maria, 0. M. .. 1826-1828 

D, Henricus Joseph Reed da Silva . . 1886-1897 

D. Antonius Joseph de Sousa Banoso . . 1897-1899 

D. Theotonius E. Ribeiro V'‘ de Castro .. 1899-19 

C. V. Sons, Sc. 

Point6 of interest. 

153. — The Cathedral sacristy possesses still some of the 
relics found in St. Thomas’ reputed tomb. They are contained 
in a reliquary in the form of a monstrance, and are shown 
to visitors. The reliquary contains also a few other relics. We 
give here a copy of the Portuguese inscriptions written above the 
relics and indicate their position in the reliquary. 


Front of Reliquary. 


1. Beliquia de 



S./ Isabel — 

2. Lanfa com que 

3. Beliquia de 

Rainha/ de 

foi/ morto S. 

S. Francisco' 

Portugal./ 

Thoin4. 

Xavier. 

4. Lan;a com q' 

6. Lan^a com q'/ 

6. Beliquia/ 

foi/ morto 

foi morto/ 

d0S/0S808 

S. Thom6./ 

S. Thom6./ 

de/ S. Thom6./ 

7. Beliquias dos/ 

8. 1 

9. Fragraento ' do 

Martyres de/ 


[sic?]/LaD 9 ao.oii) 

Marrocos. 


que. foi morto 



S. Thom4. 
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Revtrse of Reliquary. 
] . Reliquia de/ 

S. Franoiaoo 
Xa/vier. 

(Casula). 


2. Reliquia da 
Arvore de,' 
N. Senhora 
no Cairo. 


(Nil) 


3. Reliquia/ de 
StaVincen oia.- 
Martyr./ 


(Translation) : Front of Reliquary ; 1 . Relic of St. Isabella, 
Queen of Portugal ; 2. Lance with which St. Thomas was killed ; 
3. Relic of St, Francis Xavier ; 4. Lance with which St. Thomas 
was killed ; 6. Lance with which St. Thomas was killed ; 0. 
Relic of the bones of St. Thomas ; 7. Relic of the Martyrs of 
Morocco ; 9. Fragment of the lance with which St. Thomas was 
killed, — At No. 8 there is a relic ; but, as there is no inscrip- 
tion on the obverse or reverse, we cannot say what relic it is. 

Reverse of Reliquary: 1. Relic of St. Francis Xavier 
(Chasuble) ; 2. Relic of Our Lady’s tree at Cairo ; 3, Relic of 
St. Vincentia, Martyr. 

On the relics o^ St. Thomas of. Nos. 13, 60, 68. 

164, — Nave : under the organ-loft, a painting of Pope Paul 
V., who erected the Diocese of Mylapore in 1806. Unveiled on 
January 9, 1906, on the occasion of the Tricentenary of the 
Diocese of ‘ San Thom4 de Meliapor.’ 

166. — On the lower belfry loft, two bells, of which the 
bigger has no inscription. 

The smaller one bears, on the left curve of its iron support : 


The Goulds Co. 

On the right curve of the support, we read what looks like : 


Senboa Falls Ny. 
On the rim of the bell ; 24. 

Both bells are badly rusted. 


156. — On the upper belfry loft, a big bell with the following 
inscription : Gloria in excelsis Deo./ (Beneath, in relief, cast in 
the metal, pictui-es of St Joseph and of the Immaculate 
Conception ; lower, near the rim) ; 
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Eugene A 

Baudouin [Picture of the Marseille 

Foiideur S. Heart of Jesus] 1896 

167, — The Cathedral has a beautiful large painting repre- 
senting the ‘ taking down from the Cross,’ which was executed 
for Sir John de Monte (-|- May 6, 1821), and was brought from 
the Church at Covelong. It hangs higli up. near the cryiit of 
St. Thomas. 

158 . — The cryjjl of St. Thmias’ tomh. 

Above the tomb of St. Thomas, there are two granite stones 
covering the tomb lengthwise, but leaving lietween them an 
opening, through which one can creep into the tomb. And 
pilgrims do at times creep into it, to get at the earth in the 
tomb and carry away some, according to immemorial practice. 
But the particular practice in question is modern. In ancient 
times, the tomb was closed, buried many feet underground, 
and 30 sacred was even the dome-covered chapel that about 
A.D. 1600 the Bishop of Cochin, visiting Mylapove, ordained 
that only once a year was Mass to be said on the altar within it, 
that the server was to answer the prayers from outside, and 
that the priest in cliarge had himself to sweeji the chapel. 
A brass balustrade erected above the opening would prevent all 
inconsiderate devotion, as also the uglier practice of scooping 
out fragments of the brickwork within the tomb. The bricla on 
the east side of the tomb are a palpable proof of its antiquity : 
bricks about IJ ft. long and only 6 inches thick. Mr. A. H. 
Longhurst, the Superintendent of the ArchsologLcal Depart- 
ment, Southern Circle, told me, when he came to inspect the 
place in 1921, that they were the kind of bricks to be found 
in the Buddhist stupas. A benefactor is wanted who will 
provide the brass fittings needed, and extend the electrical 
wiring, so that the interior of the tomb may be lit up, u’henevor 
deeir^. 

Interviewed on January 25, 1923. Mr. C. Ijiwi-ence, A.ssis- 
tant Engineer, P.W.D. (Retired), stated that between 1904 and 
1905 lie had supeivised the digging of the crypt of St. Thomas’ 
tomb.' Before that, there was to the North, South, and West 
of the tomb an hexagonal fosse, extending some 3 ft. North, 
South, and West in front of the tomb. He dug in front of the 
tomb to make the steps now going doim to the altar in the 
crypt. Much brick was dug out, during (his work, to the Nort.h, 
South, and West, but little on the East side. Very little granite 
was found, and he could not now identify any particular granite 
stone then taken out. The brickwork on the West side within 


‘ Th«patholic Rtgiaer, S. ThoimS de Mylapoie, Aug, S, 1924, sa>o, on 
the ocoaaion of the Silver Jubilee of the consecration of the present 
Biidiop, that this work was done in 1903. 
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the tomb was made then ; to the South, North, and West there 
was brickwork all rotmd, on three sides. The East wall of the 
crypt was built on old brickwork behind the tomb. The 
granite stone across the tomb on tlie East side was put up 
liy him. It would follow from this declaration that the original 
lirickwork of the tomb is clearly intact on the East side, i.e., the 
side towards the main altar. The otlier sides appear to have 
iieen interfered with, not only in 1904-05, and perhaps too in 
1893-96, but also in 1521-23, when the Portuguese dug into the 
tomb to strengthen the foundations of a tower, the foot of 
which was contiguous witli, or even encroaching on, the tomb. 

When the crypt had been thus enlarged, a marble altar from 
Italy was set up in it and the floor and the wall.? were lined 
with Italian marble. 

•• Attached to the Roman Catholic Cathedral is a little 
(■hai>el, in the floor of which a trap-door gives access to what is 
l>opularly regarded as the grave of St. Thomas. From this dork 
imdergrouiid chamber many a handful of dust is, as in the 
days of Marco Polo, carried off by the faithful to cum diseases. 
Over the altai'is a quaintold seriatim with a cruciform reliquary', 
made of brass, and adorned with precious stones, in which are 
<lei>osjted some of the ashes and Ixtnes of the apostle, together 
with fragments of the spear by which he won the crown of 
martyrdom.” Cf. tfeovge Milne Rae. The Syrian GhurcJi, in 
India, W. Blackwood and Sons. Edinbui'gli and London. 1892 
pp. 16-17. 

''There is a small interior cliapel with a trap-door, under 
\\ hieh are the stones with the aperture below, in which the body 
is said to have rested.” Cf. R. Sewell, Arclueologiced Survey of 
India. List of the Antiquarian Remains of S. India-. Madras, 
Vol. I (1882), p. 170. 

159. — liecollectioiis of old Hesidenls. 

J. B. Edmunds, a shoemaker, bom at Mylapoie, Nov, 30, 
1834, and always a resident there, stated before me on Jan. 24, 
1923, that, from the age of 8, he had always known the sun- 
dial near where the S. Thome Post-Office now is, i.e., at the 
crossing of the S. Thom4 High Road and Rosary Church Street. 
The low-relief statue of St. Thomas and Kindftpa Bftja stood in 
the Cathedral grounds on its pedestal. When the foundations 
for the new Cathedral were dug, the tomb was found of Father 
Imis, whose body, translated from the Descan^o Church to the 
old Cathedral , had been buried in front of St. Thomas’ tomb, on 
the South side, without the Church. Mgr. Reed da Silva wished 
to be buried at the same place, in case he died at Mylapore, 
He (the witness) did not remember that any other priest or 
layman was buried at the same place. 

The old Church was of laterite. The granite stones, lying 
about the Cathedral in 1923, in particular the stone with the 
two medallions of a Persian King and of a Persian Prince, he 
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he did not remember ever to have noticed before. At the 
Southern portico, in the front line, were the two pillars now 
at the entrance to the Bishop’s garden. On the North side 
there was another portico, and in the front Hue stood the 
two 'pillars’ with the winged angel-heads.' One of these 
‘ pillars ’ was broken when the North portico was talien doivn, 
and the iron pegs were then put into the fraginents by the 
contractor. The public road passed in front of the Church ; 
later, the ground of the Church was enlarged by shifting the 
road to the West. 

The same day, M. Maria Sousai, Proprietor of the firm 
Motha Vaz & Co., Contractors, stated that, when the old Church 
was pulled down in 1893, it was about 2 ft. below the surface 
of the road, so that one went ‘ down ’ into the Chuich. Near 
the angel ' pillars ’ of the North portico stood the stone with the 
figui-es of St. Thomas and Kindftpa Raja. The elderly people 
were buried on the North side of the Church, up to the new 
wall put up in 1922, which separates the Cathedral grounds 
from the cocoanut garden, but there were no inscriptions there. 
The children were buried between the new wall above-mentioned 
and the second line of cocoanut trees. People of the better 
class were sometimes buried in the Church, but he remembered 
only one Mr. Thomas Brass, Manager of the office of the Ad- 
ministrator-General, Madras, who was buried within the Churcli. 
There was ail inscription over his tomb, on the ground.^ 
As for the many granite stones lying in the cocoanut garden 
along the S. Thome High Road (we removed the better ones 
to the Bishop’s Museum in 1923), he was positive that they did 
not form part of the old Church, which should mean that they 
were dug from near the old Church in 1893-96. The ground 
of the old Church was on a level with the ground of the cocoeuiut 
garden. In olden times, on St. Anthony’s feast and in Lent, a 
procession would go from the North portico, turn all round the 
cocoanut garden and come back to the North portico 

160 . — jfteligioue custom. 

In January and February 1921, I saw at the Cathedral, 
generally at their prayers before the crypt of St. Thomas, 2 or 3 
pUgrims from Malabar. They were dressed in saffron garb and 
wore a rosary round their neck. 

On January 17, 1923, as I was kneeling before the crypt of 
St. Thomas’ tomb, during my thanksgiving after Mass, I noticed 
tiiat a small Tamil boy, whose mother had just received Holy 


I This part of the old man’s deposition is greatly suspect : the 
• pillars’ are ‘pilasters,’ which probably stood, not in the front line of 
a portico, but at the back, embedded in the wall of the nave. He did not 
remember any church gate facing the S. Thora6 High Road, i.g., on the 
present fsfade side of the Church ! 

* If it existed, this inscription has disappeared. The name is not 
Found in any of the inscriptions of the new Cathedral. 
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Communion and was daily kneeling near the railuig o£ the 
crypt, went to one of the lamps burning at the railing, dipped into 
the oil the tip of his finger, next touched himself with it in the 
centre of the forehead, and then went to do the same to his 
mother, who went on with her prayers in her prayer-book, as if 
nothing were the matter. My mind flew back eight centuries, 
to the curious days of the Indian Patriarch of St. Thomas who 
went to Rome about A.D. 1122; yet, doubtless, what I had 
witnessed was just a common practice all over Southern India 
among our Christians, but a practice connecting them somehow 
with the St. Thomas Christians of old Coromandel and Malabar. 
A little later, a sacristan came up with a tiny cup, took some of 
the oil in the burning lamps, and carried it off to the sacristy, 
evidently for some person or other who had asked for it. 
Greatly interested, I counted the lamps at the brass railing (four 
of them, with brackets for another four), and I noted the 
occurrence in my diary. 

161. — Oldest Cathedral RegUiers. 

The oldest Baptism Register of the Cathedral runs from 
October 7, 1763, to October 10, 1843. Originally it had 271 
meyas follm, excluding the one containing tlie order of rubri- 
cating or numbering the pages, and the one recording the fulfil- 
ment of the order. It had 236 leaves in January-February 
1921. On June 7, 1833, Padre Zeferino Dias wrote ; Feitas as 
contaa, como coda dia faltarSo paginas deste livro, tern esta 
nota. Hoje 7 de Junho de 1833.’' 

In the oldest Marriage Register the order for ‘ rubricating ’ 
is dat^ May 22, 1772 ; this order, not complied with before, 
is repeated on October 8, 1787 ; the book was ' rubricated ’ by 
October 10, 1787, when it had 213 meyas folhas, excluding the 
leaf of the order and the leaf recording the fulfilment of the 
order. In January-February 1921, it had at least 211 leaves, 
but was stopped at fol. 163r, as the paper was bad. Some of 
thedeaves are bound up out of order. The last date recorded is 
May 23, 1888. 

6. On the S. Thomi High Road, S. Tkomi, 

At the Boys’ Orphanage (162). 

162. — In front of the Cathedral, at the Boys’ Orphanage 
attached to St. Bede’s High School, in the staircase of a detach- 
ed building near the waU facing the S. Thom^ High Road, a 
stone with a small rude cross engraved on it. The building was 
to be broken down. 

At Mr. Dhanakdti RSju’s, Victoria Works, S. Thomi High Bead, 

(163-164). 

163. — On a stone built into the basement of the house, an 
inscription, fragmentaiy. No. 222 of 1923 of the Epigraphical 
Department, Madras. 
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(i. 1) .... kkaklcadavanjal-agavum kala-kslMyam^a pUga. . 

{Translation) : . . shall be liable .... let there be extinc- 
tiou of the race. 

Photographs of this inscription could not lie sent, as the 
stone is inconveniently built into a private residence ^vith the 
written surface upwards. 

Points of Interest in the sanie house. 

164. — On the edge of the verandah, South side, a stone 
with a swan, and another with a fabulous sea-horse (?). In the 
garden, two beautiful slender pillars with Indian deities, of which, 
if I mistake not, photographs were taken by the Archaeological 
Department during our excavations at the Cathedral (Jan.- 
Feb. 1923). These stones, as also the 3 inscriptions in India.n 
scripts at the same place, were found during borings, 8 or 10 ft. 
below the surface, at the present Deaf and Dumb School in the 
same street. 


South of 0)4 i/arden of Bishop's Home ( 165-170). 


166. — At No. contiguous with Bishop’s House, n 
383 

stone witli some carving. 

166. — At the corner of the S. Thome High Road and Sullivan 
Street, two carved stones of little interest. 

7 

167 . — At No. a big stone in the coach-house, 

380*81 

uhich it might be worth digging out. 

168. — At No. ^ , a big stone near the coach-house, 

l)artly buried; no interest; another near the S.-E. well, not 
intei'esting. 

169. — At No. a stone with cai'ved curves, ns in 

332 

Nos. A50a- A50h of the Bishop’s Museum. 

0 

170. — At No. — , the story told by the lady and the ser- 

vaiits was that there had been a cemetery all round the house 
and in the neighbourhood, and that remains of human bodies 
had been dug up. 

At St. Rita's Church. 


171. — On the side facing the S. Thome High Road, above 
a door now walled up ; EsUi. Igreja se accdbou j novam‘‘ sendo 
Vigario / della Fr. Oaspar dos Reis, natural de S. Thoml / 
no anno 1740. (This Church was newly completed in the 
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>eai' 1740, while Fr. Caspar dos Reis, a native of S. Thome, was 
Vicar.) 

J. •). Cotton’s List of Inscriplions, 1905, p. 116, No. 637. 

172. — On the same side, below the projection made by the 
cornice of the lower portion of the facade wall, an Armenian 
inscription in two lines, of which the translation is : “ In memory 
of the Armenian nation. In the year of the Saviour 1729.” 
J. J. Cotton's List of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 1 16, No. 636 : “ The 
history of this inscription had not been traced ; it is in memory, 
not of any individual, but of the Armenian nation, and must 
mark a fact of more than usual importance.” To my reflections 
supra, No. 30, I may add that Armenians, being very patriot* 
ic. often show their munificence for the honour of their nation. 

173. — On the bell of the Church : T. W. 

174. — The painting ill the Church, representing St. Rita, was 
ilone by F. X. Correa about 1862, who either copied or renovated 
an older picture. 

In 1921, I had the facade of the Church examined by a 
couple of masons to see whether any Augustinian coat-of-arms 
could be discovered under the whitewash or plaster. Nothing 
was found. 

The oldest Churches of Mylapore, such as the Luz, the 
Rosary Church, Madre de Deos, Little Mount, and the Church at 
St. Thomas Mount, are vaulted ; St. Rita’s is not. 

From the ProtealatU Cemetery (176-190). 

On the East side of the S. Thom6 High Road, beyond St. 
Rita’s Church, as one comes from the Cath^ral, and within the 
property adjoining a Protestant Church, called St. Thomas', there 
are a few tombs, enclosed by a wall, dating from 1843 to 1861. 

1. — Dated Inscriptions (176-188). 

175. — 16'43, June o. — Sacred / to the memory of / Ann, / 
the beloved daughter of / James & Ann Wakefield, / who 
departed this life June 5th, 1843, / Aged ISyears and 28 days. / 
Beloved and esteemed by her parents and friends. / She died 
imfeignedly regretted. / “ The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth, but ’ the word of our God shell stand for ever.” / Isaiah, 
XL.8./ 

176. — 184:i, June 6'{S?). — To / the memory of / William 
Horatio, / the only son of / Horatio and Mary Page, / who died 
»n the 6th (8th?) of June / 1843., Died 8 months and 27 days./ 
•Of such is the kingdom of God.”/ 

177. — 1843, Dec. 24. — Sacred / to the memory of / Cwoline 
Louisa,,' youngest daughter of ' Lieut. G. S. Pecheli, 47th Regt. 

7 
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N. I. / and Mary Robertson bis wife / who died / at Son Thome 
24th Deer. 1843, / Aged 11 months. / “ Memor esto brevis sevi.” 

178. — 1844, Febr. 16. — Saored / to the memory of / Thomas 
Robert,/ the beloved son / of / Thomas and Louisa Wilkins, 
who departed this life , on the XVIth February MDC!CCXL1V 
Aged 1 year 4 months 5 days./ 

This lovely bud, so young and fair, 

Called hence by early doom, 

Just came to show how sweet a flower 
In Paradise would bloom. 

179. — /S44, Oa. 16. — In memory of / Lieut. Starafoid 
Watson, / 4th Light Cavalry, who died at Madras / on the 16tli 
Oct. 1844./ This tablet is inscribed by / his brother officers./ 

180. — 1852, March 25. — Sacred / to the memory of / Alex- 
ander Baine, Esq'® , / Barrister-at-Law, / who died at Madras 
March 25th, 1852. / Aged 31. / “ The Inrd watch between me 
and thee, / when we are ab.sent one from another.”/ Thi« 
memorial / was erected by his brother, / Thomas Baine, Esq"', of 
Madras. / 

181. — 1864, Jvly 20. — To the memory of / our son, / bom 
4th May / died 20th July 1854. / John Law sculp. / 

182. — 1855, FAr. 26. — Sacred / to the memory of / Fre- 
derick Symonds, / the beloved eon of the / Rev^ John Clay, 
Missionary S. P. G. P. F. P. / Aged 9 months A 10 days. 

‘ ' Jesus called a little / child unto Him.” / Matt. XVIII. 2. / 

183. — 1856, Oct. 26. — To the memory of / Samuel Greenwav 
Lowden Jenkins, / Gentleman, / Solicitor and Attorney / of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Madras, / who died at Madras 
on the 26th day of October 1856 / Aged 43 years. / 

184. — 1859, July S. — Sacred /to the memory of / Captain 
William Montage Johnston, / who died at St. Thome, Madras 
on the 3rd July 1859. / Aged 46 years. / This tomb is erecterl 
by his afflicted widow / Isabella Augusta. / 

Near it a partly effaced inscription, in which occur the 
words : Herbert .... youngest son [of] j .... eon John . . . . , 
of the / Medical Establishment./ 

186. — 1860, Oct. 4. — Captain Mars Morphett / entered into 
his rest / on the 4th October 1860. / Aged 67 years. / ” Them 
that sleep in Jesas / will God bring with him.” / 

186. — 1860, Oct. 22. — Sacred / to the memory / of / Fran- 
cis Edmund Green, / who died on the / 22nd October 1860. 
Aged 42 years./ 

187. — 1861, Fdir. 11. — To the memory of / Alex^ Flockhart, 
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infant son of / James and Agnes Flockharb. ■ who died on tlie 

1 1th February 1861. / Aged 7 days. 

188. — 1861, March 13 . — Sacred / to the memory of / Emily 
Esther, / the beloved child of / William and Esther Rose / who 
departed this life / on the 13th March 1861. / Aged 9 months 
and 15 days./ “ The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.” ' Job. I Ch., 21st verse./ 

Undated Inacriptions ( 189 - 190 ). 

189, — Sacred [aged . .]years, 2month8[, . . . ] 

to the memory sincerely [regretted] 

of [by his af] fectdonate 

. . . .evbert. . . . [bjrothers and 

. . . .[yjoungest son. . . . [This monujment is erect[ed] 

. , . .eon John. . . . [by the deceajsed’s broth[er] 

of the Thomas White. .. . 

[Mjedical Establishment] and 

[Who djeparted th[is life] .... E. D. B. Smith 

[on t]he 27th June 

This tomb is near that of Capt. William Montague Johnston. 

190. — In memory of j William Sydney Wright, ' Secretar\' 
of the Military Female Orphan Asylum, Madras./ 

Also four other tombs without inscription. 

6. In Doming Lane, S. Thomi (191). 

191. — At the ‘ Blue Wave,’ on the south aide of the lane, near 
the beach, a whitish triangular stone neatly carved, in the wall of 
one of the rooms, with a Portuguese inscription : LOVVADA 
SEA A PVRISSIMA CONCEigAO, (Praised be the Most Pure 
Conception.) The stone has a relief image of Our Lady in the 
centre. In 1921, the Bishop wished to get possession of it. In 
1923, 1 wrote to the proprietor, but had no answer. 

7. At St. Anthony’s Church, Rosary Church Sir., S. Thome 
(192-194). 

192. — On the left of the church, outside, a monument with 
two slabs ; on the top slab : 

1858, Dec. 80 . — Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur. 
Rev. chap. XIV. v. 13./ Sacred / to the memory of / Mrs. Man’ 
Andrew / who departed this life / on the 30th December 1858 ■ 
aged 70 years./ Deeply regrett^ by her children / and rela- 
tives./ This token of sincere affection / is placed over her 
grave / by her afflicted son / Edward Andrew / in grateful 
remembrance of / her maternal worth . ' Requiescat in pace. ■ 

193. — On the side slab : 
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185:i, Sept. 0. — Saci-ed to the memovy of / Enuna Louisa, 
w]io died Oth September 1852 aged 6 years and 23 days / and / 
Adeline Rosalind «-ho died 1st July 1858, • aged one year and 27 
days. / The deaily loved and deeply lamented daughters of 
Edward and Clarissa Andiew,/ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and ' forbid them not ; for of -such is the kingdom of 
Hearen./ 

Against the wall of the church, left side, without, there 
is another monument from which the epitaph seems to have 
been removed. 

194. — Inside the church, left of the main entrance ; on a 
white marble slab set on a black marble background, fixed 
against the wall. 

1876, June 1 . — Of your charity / pray for the soul of / the 
Rev. Bernard Sheridan, > bom in the parish of Old Castle, 
Diocese of Meath, Ireland,/ who died at St. Thom6, Ist June 
1876,;' in the 62ad year of his age,/ after an edifying and zealous 
Missionar}' career ' of 25| years in the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Madras.,' This monument / was erected / by the sorrowing 
congiegdtion of this Church / in which he officiated for fourteen 
years. > May he rest in peace. Amen. / 

8. In the Church of the Holy Rosary, Rosary Church Str.. 

S. Thomi (195-200). 

196. — On a tablet against the wall, under the oi^an-loft. 

1841, July 24 . — Sacred to the memory of / Rosa,/ the 
beloved wife of Mr. John Xavier,/ dau^ter of the late Mr. 
Anthony Munis, / and grand>daugbter of the late / Mr. Viotoriano 
Pereira. / Departed this life / on the 24th July 1841 / j^ed 
31 years 4 months and 14 days, / leaving behind her a dis- 
consolate husband / and three children / to bemoan their / irrepar- 
able loss./ Sleep, beloved, in tranquil ease. / Rest from all 
mortal care, / And in the mansions of peace / Enjoy the bliss 
thy share. / This tablet is erected by the afflictM husband / 
Thomas D' Sena, Sculptor. f 

196. On a tablet against the wall, right side, under the 
organ-loft. 

1857, Apr. 12 . — In memory of / John Xavier / late Civil 
and Military Tailor / died 12th April 1857 / aged 48, / leaving 
behind him three sons and three daughters. / 

If worth departed draws from thee a tear, 

Stop, passenger, and pay thy tribute here 
To one who strove each mortal to relieve, 

Proud to support, but never to receive. 
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May heavenly peace be th}' eternal boon : 

So wish’d thy kindly heart to every one : 

So pray thy weeping children o’er thy grave. 

Whose love will last till their own race is inn. 

This tablet is erected by his son Anthony. 

My copyist wrote ‘ doom,' where we hai'e placed ' boon,’ 
and ‘ prays ’ instead of ‘pray.’ 

197. — On a tablet against the wall, left side, under the 
oi^an-loft. 

1895, Oct. Vi . — In memory of , Anthony Xavier,' son of 
John and Roza Xavier , who died at Rangoon on the 13th 
October 1896 / aged 54 years and 3 months, / R. T. P. / 

Gone from us, but not forgotten : 

Never shall thy memory fade. 

Dearest thoughts shall ever linger 
Around the spot where thou art laid. 

198. — On a brass tablet, right side. 

1870-1917 . — James Doyle, /of Killery, Co. Down, Irelajid, / 
who died at Bangalore on the 20th April 1880, ' aged 64 years ; 
and / 

Anne Doyle, his wife, who died at , Palhvvaram, on the 7th 
December 1870, Med 46 years, / and of their children, 

Pat. Doyle, cTe., who died at Bombay. ’ on the 2’7th April 
1907, aged 68 years, I 

Sister Mary of St. Philip Neri , {n^e Rose Doyle) of the 
Institute of the Good / Shepherd of Angers, France, who died 
at Rangoon / on the 13th April 1896, aged 42 years, and of . 

The Rev, James Doyle, long the / Chaplain to this Convent, 
who died at / Bangalore on the 6th Sept. 1917, aged 58 years. ' 

They looked to Mary as their / hope in life, ^eir solace in ; 
Purgatory, their joy in heaven / and Our Lady never failed 
them. / R.I.P. / 

199. — On the bigger bell of the Church ; JAFFANAPA- 
TAM. MDCCLXIX[ = 1769]. 

200. — On the smaller bell ; 2 lines in Tamil, meaning : 
Made by Xaverimuttu, son of Anilappa Mistri. / Gloria in 
excelsis Deo /+ ’ S. Domingos Church St. Thom^ 1829. 

9. In Rosary Church Sir., St. Thomi (201-204). 

201. — In the parlour of St. Thomas’ Convent, there is a 
beautiful oil-painting bj’ Mother Ootavia, a Hungarian Nun, 
who in 1923 was at Nazareth Convent, Ootacamund. A similar 
painting by the same is to be seen at the Convent of the Holy 
Apostles, St. Thomas Mount. The curl above the head of the 
Saint represents the tongue of fire which rested on him on 
the day of Pentecost. The Assumption of Our Lady,, in the 
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same place, is by one of the Nuns. “ The Good Shepherd,” a 
crayon-sketch, was done by Mother Emilia, Moratuwa, Ceylon 
(1923). 

In the westernmost well of the Convent there are two crosaes, 
one of which is within a Saracenic niche ; the easternmost well 
lias four crosses. 

202. — At the house occupied by Mi‘. Snesdell, No. 

OXX y 

south side of the street, the top of a tombstone with a Portu- 
guese inscription : a rather large atone. 

AQVI lA Agit* ;aa= Here lies. 

SNOER 

....OEAM 

IE 

1 was not satisfied with this deciphering. It had to be 
done in a hurry. In the gai-den, I was told, there is near a 
mangosha-tree, an oblong cement (?) trough, 2 ft. deep, in the 
ground. It had been filled in. I did not see the exact spot. 

4 

203. — At No. TT-, on the south side of the street, an 

24o 

enormous stone, smooth on the upper surface, rough below ; 
it was said to have been used as a Imeading stone. 

204. — At No. 6, north side of the street, on the south side 
of a mosque, a number of stones, some of them carved. 

10. At tht Church of Nosaa Senhora da Lux, Myla'pore 
(206-263). 

Outside Ohurch (20S-213). 

206. — On the path going up to the Church from the gate 
near the cruzeiro (Tamil : cruzadi), there are three recent Tamil 
epitaphs over graves; there is also an English inscription 
near the Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes. 

206. — In front of the fa9ade of the Church, on the ground, 
right side. 

Under a clergyman’s biretta, and two keys crossed, joined 
by a string (the emblem of a priest’s power of absolving from 
sin) : 

1715, Aug. (9f). — Sepultura do / Padre Paulo de / Sa, 
natural de / Goa. Faleceo aos / 9 [?] de Agosto 1716, / E a q’" 
isto Ler pede re/se p’ elle / hum P' n® / e Ave M". 

{Translation) : Grave of Father Paulo de Sa, a native of 
Goa, [who] died on the 9th of August 1716, and of him who 
may read fliis he asks that he should say for him an Our Father 
and Hail Mary. 

“ In February 1694, Fre Raymundo de Mervais of Mylapore 
advised Governor Higginson that this Paulo de Sa had been 
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appointed Vicar of Cuddalore. The English Governor answered 
liim as follows : ‘ I acknowledge your civility in giving me 
notice of your determination, but I admire at your usurpation 
of on authority which did not belong to your predecessor nor to 
yourself and succesaore, viz. to appoint Vicars in any place 
under the English Government. You have made a wrong 
iwjcount, and if you would reckon right, must begin again. In 
this case I ought to deal plainly witli you, that no foreign Epis- 
copal authority can be admitted within the limits of our jurisdic- 
tion, and that you are not Governor or Bishop of Cuddalore, no 
moie than of Madias. But as your reverence is Bishop or Gover- 
nor of Meliapore, I congratulate your accession to that authority, 
and desire and embrace your friendly and neighbourly corres- 
pondence ; in pursuance of which I acquaint your reverence 
that I have determined to permit Padre Gulielmus a Valle, of 
the order of the Theatines, to reside at Cuddalore in the room of 
Padre Don John de Clerici deceased. I am your friend and 
servant. Nathaniel Higginson.” Cf. J. J, Cotton’s List of Inscrip- 
tions, 1905, p. 116, No. 640. 

207. — In front of the Church, near the main entrance, 
left side. 

1827, May 12. — The Honourable Mi-s, L. G. K. Murray 
Deceased on the 12th May 1827. / Aged 45 years. / Never was 
there a woman / more sincerely or more justly ' regretted. ; 

208. — In front of the Church, near the main entrance, 
left side. 

189S, April 27. — Here lieth ' Joseph Gregory MoKertich, / 
of Messrs. Binny & Co.’s for 46 years, / who died on the 27th 
AprU 1893. / Age 68 years 11 months, / esteemed and respected / 
by all who knew him. / 

This is placed in affectionate memory . by his bereaved 
widow / who shared his joys and soitows i in married life ' for 
.50 years. / Reader, one Our Father and Hail Mary. 

Mackertich is an Armenian name. 

209. — In front of the fayade of the Church, against the 
wall, left. 

1899, Nov. 28. — In loving memory of / Anthony Joseph 
Paulie / Barrister-at-Law / who departed this life / on the 
28th November 1899. / Aged 61 years 1 month 25 days. ' 

A light from our home has gone ; 

A voice we loved is still ; 

A place is vacant in our home, 

Which no one else can fill. 

Erected by his loving and grateful widow and children. 
R.I.P. / 

210. — Against the nave of the Church, right side, close 
to the transept wall, a tablet fixed in the South wall. 
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Under a cross, with two hands ciussed and superposed mi 
the lower portion of a cross (the Franciscan coat of annsV 

Fre Pedro da Atougia 
Religi" Observ" de R. Franc’ 

Edificou esta Jgreja 
de 

Nossa Senh** da Liiz 
em 
1616 

(Trawlatwn) : Fre [ssFriar] Pedro de Atougia. un Obser- 
vantine Religious of St. Francis, built this Church of Onr T^adv 
of Light in 1516. 

“An ancient-looking black stone in one of the outer walls, 
commemorating the building of the Church in 1616 by a 
Franciscan friar. The tradition goes that when the Portuguese 
first arrived on this coast, they were uncertain where to establish 
themselves ; but at length saw a light which they i-^arded as a 
divine intimation. On settling, they built a Church on the site 
of the manifestation and oall^ it Luz, that is Light. This 
stone is the oldest European inscription in India.’' Cf. J. J. 
Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1906, p. 116. No. 6S8. See our 
reflections under Nos. 22, 36. I have not come across any such 
story in any of the Portuguese accounts of Mylapore, though 
I find a similar legend in a Hindu account from Mylapore, 
which, however, would not be earlier than 1640. Cf. P. J. 
Thoma’s A Hindu Tradition on St. Thomas, p. 3 (I'eference 
given more fully at the end under ' bibliography ’). 

211. — On the bigger bell : 2 lines in Tamil, meaning '• work 
done by Ariilappan.” On the other side; “Anno Domini, 
1806.” 

212. — On the smaller bell ; J. Warner & Sons, London, 1874. 

213. — Outside, on the east wall of the sacristy, the only part 
of the Church which is not vaulted ; fixed {gainst the wall. 

Below the Franoiscon arms ; 

1830. — Esta Aza / foi edificada Sendo Commissario Hi-o- 
vincial desta MissaO / e Vigario desta Igreja de N. S. da Lnz 
0 R. P. Fr. Francisco das Dores / Beligiozo Observant* / do 
Convento de S. Francisco da Cidade de Goa , no ' Anno 1830. / 
(FtMows 1 lino in Tamil, giving the mme of the scvlptor, who 
does not appear to have been a Christian.) 

{Tnatkaiion) : This wing was builtlin the year 1820, while 
the Provincial Commissarj' of this Mission and Vicar of this 
Church of Our Lady of Light was the Rev. Father Frei Francisco 
das Dores, an Observantine Religiou.« of the St. Francis Convent 
in the Citv of Goa. 
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IFifWii the Chweh (3U-24C). 

2J4. — All epitapli ivith arniorial bearings displaviiig o eagle 
heads. Below ; 

1728, May 20. — Lector Christiaiie, hie / paululuiu morare, 
ubi / decus omne mortalium i moratur ; et Sub hoc / marmore 
Jacere Seias, , Dominani Christinam / Rodriguez, Madrasta / 
oriundam ; Domini ! Ludovici Medeiros Ban'eto Lusitoni uxo- 
rem dilectam, qum / longa, et gravissima / Infimitate exhaus/ta, 
omnibus invictse , Patienti® exemplo dedito. auimam Sal- 
vatori Suo ad patrem Redeunti, reddidit, Die scilicet XXVI 
Maij MDCCXXVITI , cetatis [itcj Su» XXXVIII. / Verum- 
tamen Universa Vanitas / omnia homo vivens. 

(TransUitmi) : Christian reader, stop a while here, where 
all earthly glory ends, and know that beneath this marble lies 
Dona Christina Rodriguez, bom at Madras, tlie beloved wife 
of Luis Medeiros Barreto, a Portuguese gentleman. After a 
long and very painful illness, during which she gave constancy 
to all an example of patience, she rendered up her soul to 
her Saviour returning to His Father, on the 26th of May 1728, 
aged 38 years. Every man on earth is but Vanity. 

' Til 1796, two members of the Barretto family Imm 
Bombay, Louis and Joseph, helped to lebnild the Portuguese 
Church in Moorgihatta Street, Calcutta. Both brothers lie 
buried there ; Louis, born September 21st, 1745, died Septem- 
ber 3rd. 1806. and Joseph, bom September 2ist. 1745, died 
September 26, 1824. Their family is one that came very early to 
Asia. A Manuel Tellez Barretto was Captain on board the fleet 
which Admiral Ixipez Suarez brought to India in 1505. 
Francis Barretto, nineteenth Governor of Portuguese India, 
died at Goa in 1568. Antonio Monez Ban’etto. who died in 
1576, was twenty-second Governor. Another of the name was 
nominated Patriarch of Ethiopia. Mr Luis de Medeiro Banetto 
of Madras was a prominent mei-chant and lent Nicholas Morse 
and the Council of Fort St. George 15.000 pagodas at 8 per 
cent, interest on the 18th July 1745. His will is still extant, 
from which we learn that his executors ^vere Francis Carvalho, 
Father Severini. his wife Antonia Carvalho de Medeiro, and 
Francis Bamewall, the Madras Civil servant, who married a 
daughter of Madame Dupleix by her first husband (see No. 96).” 
Of. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 117, No. 641 

216. — Armenian inscription under the cross on the altar. 

Before 1751.— 

[I- 1) SbCliSU*! t llUba'i. [h] 

(i. 2 ) np'bb 'nbSOllUbll.VU : 

{Translation) : Tn memory of Petrus, son of Woskan. 
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On Petrus Uscan, see No. 54 and Mesrovb .1. Seth’s History 
of the Armenians in Imlia, pp. 142-145. 

216. — Armenian inscription on a tomKstonc. 

1784. July .22.— 

{I- 1 ) mu'i^ai'LL^wi iL3iiu‘i'ij \,%n- 

ii. i) iriiPirh'b Shiihiu %!].■!, li.ia’bb, 

(i. 3) IIP t ‘biiMisr eiKii'bhfc’ifi'' 

(/. 4) h*K ^l|‘l,u.^^8 ‘Upira'oiT'i.d iiami*. 

{i- 5) i?i,i7au U.UU6 4,a(»‘(iiiK nirh, 

il. 6) +1110171X8 liDSt-'i, h bPH'ijh. 

{I. 7) |. (3.Ahh hOP'b ^iLPhNOh. 

(«• 8) (ihiB-iiiiN'i; bh 2iipn ixirh +rMQ!'. 

(/. 9 ) h eairubix^s ensuMih. 

(i 10) fiiix'i, : 

{TranalcUion) : In this tomb sleeps the body ofMre. Nanajan. 
who is the daughter of Johanness and the wife of Raphael 
Qaramean. She died on the 22nd July, in the year 1784 of the 
Saviour. 

She was the mother of Edward Raphael Qaramean, who 
left a handsome beqnest for founding an Armenian College at 
Venice, which, coupled with the princely bequest of his son-in- 
law, Samuel Moorat, also of Madras, enabled the Mekhitharist 
Fathers to open in 1835 the “Raphael-Moorat” Collie at 
Venice. Seep. 8 of “The Society of Mekhithar” by Mesrovb 
J. Seth, op. cit. under No. 141. See also No. 122. 

217. — 

1788, June SO . — Here lie the body of/ Mrs. Frances de Fries 
Mother of John de Fries, senior, Esq"^/ who departed this life 
on the 30th June 1788' Aged 76 years./ Her life was one scene 
of unvaried virtue/ and her loss is deservedly regretted by/ her 
family and friends. 

Here lie/ also the bodies of Rose Maria &/ Alexander 
de Fries, the daughter & ' son of John de Fries. Senior. Esq"' 
&' Theodora de Fries.. 

218. — Left side, tombstone on the ground. 

1796, Oct. 19. — Sacred^ to the memory of/ John de Fries, 
Esquire,/ who on the 19th of October 1796 closed a Valuable Life 
spent in the service of/ Humanity, Piety and Virtue/ at the age 
of 62 years, 7 months & 0 days./ He was, in every relative 
situation of Life,/ as the husband of an Affectionate \Tife. as the 
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J’arent of an Amiable Family, as the Liberal Benefactor of 
the Poor,/ and/ as a merchant of Integrity and Opulence,/ at 
once Respectable & Exemplary./ The consolations which such 
a life imparted/ brightened the Hour of his Death, and/ gave 
asaui'ance of Eternal Bliss, the/ sure Reward of.' Justice, Faith 
& Mercy./ 

Aqui jas Joilo de Fries/ Que/ FaJeceo aos 19 de Outubro 
(le 1796/ Depois de ter empregado a sua preciosa Vida/ Em 
Actos/ De Humanidade, de piedade e Virtude/ Na/ idade de 62 
.\nnoB, 7 Mezes, e 6 Dias./ Foi em toda a situa^So da sua 
Vida/ Espozo Amante,/ Verdadeiro Pay da sua Aniavel Familia,/ 
liberal Bemfeitor dos Pobres e/ Exemplar na Virtude da Pacien- 
oia./ No Commercio/ Se Conduzio em toda integridade e 
Opulencia./ Respeito a Vista de todo o Publico em Geral/ Na 
ultima enfermidade, com todo o' sucego, e desengano, entregou 
a sua Alma/ No sen Creador para ser contado entre/ os 
Justos./ 

“ John de Fries was one of the three executors of Adrian 
Fourbeck. He had twelve children, of whom Henry, the eldest, 
died at Calcutta, November 29th, 1770, aged 15 years. Cf. J. J. 
Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1906, p. !17, No. 643. 

219. — On a tablet against the wall, left side of nave. 

1611, March 10 . — Sacred to the memory of Mary Julie 
.\(ielaide de Fries,/ the wife of/ John de Pries, Esquire,/ who 
departed this life on the 10th of March, 1811,/ after a ^ious 
and painful illness,/ aged 29 years./' Mother of four children, 
three now living,/ ^e possessed the best and kindest of hearte ;/ 
sincerity and truth were the leading features of her character ;/ 
she was ever ready to relieve the miserable and distressed,/ ana 
with the purest and most liberal benevolence/ was free from the 
ostentation of charity,/ She died deeply regretted by her 
liusband, children, arid numerous connexions./ Her husband 
who knew her worth consecrated this monument to her virtues,/ 
and in testimony of his sincere affection / 

220. — There is a similar epitaph on the ground, on the left 
side of the nave, where, ui the English portion, wo read ‘ Lady ’ 
instead of ‘ wife ’. The inscription continues thus in French : 

Consacrd k la Memoire de/ Marie Julie Adelaide De Fries/ 
Epouse de/ John De Fries, Esq"/ D^c/d^e le 10 Mars ISll.a 
Dou^e d’ un cceur aussi Sensible que Tendre,/ la Nature 4pui8- 
sur Elle Ses plus rares Bienfaite./ Epouse Ch^rie, M^re ASec 
tionn^e, Amie Sincere, Son/ Bonheur ^tait de secourir le Mis^r* 
able et I’lnfortun^. Ni 1’ Orgueil ni 1’ Ostentation n’ avait 
aucune part a ses/ G^nerosit^s, qui ^talent 1’ effet d’ uue Arne 
Compatissante./ EUe mourut apres [ate] une maladie longue/ et 
cruelle, Ag^e seulement de 29 Ans ; Pleuree par ses/ Parents & 
ses Amis, M^re de Quatre Enfans, dont Trois/ restent pour la 
regretter Toujours. Son Epoux' inconsolable !ui 6rige c© 
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tQonumenfc en niemoire cle Ses' Vertiis et coinine une preiivv de 
son entiei'e Affection-/ 

J. J. Cotton’s List of hiscriplioiie, 1905, p. 117, Xo. (i44- 
has only a portion of the French jDart of tl>e iuRcription. 

221. — On the ground, right aide. 

1812, Febr. 19. — Here lies [sic] interred/ near her beloved 
husband the remains of, Theodora cle Fries,/ relict of the late 
John de Fries, Eaqre.,- Avho departed this life on the 19th 
February 1812/ in the 84th j'ear of her age. She closed a 
valuable life employed in the service/ of humanity, piety and 
virtue ; she enjoyed the/ extraordinar 3 ’ felicity of having had a 
a husband/ no less distinguished for his private than liis public/ 
worth. The happy mother of a numerous offspring,/ whom she 
left honoured in prosperity, and plenty, she was pious without/ 
ostentation, and a friend to the poor/ and need.v. Her sons, as 
a mark of/ their filial affection and veneration/ for their revered 
parent, have caused this/ monument to be conseci'atecl in 
memory/ of her exalted virtues and an/ example for imitation. 

Aqui junto a seo amante Espozo/ Jaz o/ cadaver de/ Theodora 
de Fries,/ Viuva do defunto/ Joa3 de Fries,,' Aqual/ Em 19 de 
Fevereiro de 1812, de idade 84 / Annos, concluio huma Vida 
piedoza/ Emprega^ em o servi 9 o da Humanidade, Fiedade e 
Virtude ; tendo logrado a/ extraordinaria felecidade de achar 
hum/ Espozo na5 menos distinguido pelo aeu/ privado que 
Publico merecimento. Felix/ Mai de huma numeroza Descend- 
encia, que/ deixou honrada na Prosperidade e/ abundancia, Foi 
devota, Icontaminada/ da superstigao, Amiga dos Pobres, e/ 
necessitadoB. Seus Fithos em sinal do/ seo filial amor, e vene- 
ra 9 aQ de seus/ respeitados Pais por hum exemplo digno/ da 
imitates, tern dedicado este Monumento/ a Memoria das suas 
Virtudes./ 

222. — The Er^lish ])ortion of this epitaph is repeated on a 
tablet fixed to the wall. 

J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1906, p. 118, Xo. 046, 
gives only a portion of the English text and says: ‘-A fine 
marble monument by J. Bacon, Jimior.” 

223. — On the ground, right side, nave. 

1812, Aug. 31. — Aqui Jaz/ Alexandre Gilberto de Silva, Filho 
primogenito / de / Eduardo [e] Thereza de Silva /o qual feliz- 
mente consumando / 9 mazes e 7 dias de siia Idade / Faleceo aos 
31 de Agosto de 1812./ Seus Affectuozos Parentes / puzeraS este 
EpitapUo para Memoria f da sua irreparavel perdia./ Porem ; 
oh felicidade, com os Anjos / vive eternamente. 

(Translation): Here lies Alexandre Gilberto de Silva, the 
first-bom son of Eduardo and Thereza de Silva, who, having 
happily completed 9 months and 7 days of life, died on the 
3l8t of August 1812. His loving parents placed this epitaph in 
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nu-tuory of their irreparable loss ; i)ut, o happy thought ! he 
lives for ever with the Angels. 

224.— /S/6‘, Fehr. 6'.— Here lieth the Body / of / Mrs. 
Charlotte de Fries, who departed this life / on the 6th 
February 1816, iu the 37th year of her Age, / Her loss is 
irreparable to her family / and friends for her many amiable 
qualities / and virtuons conduct as a Wife, Mother, / and Friend, 
which was truly exemplary. / Her beneficence to the Poor and 
Needy / was liberal in bestowing her donation / on objects of 
real disti-ess, which she did from a consciousness of doing ' 
what was right, and the assemblage of / her othei' numerous 
endearing qualities / render her loss to be most deeply regretted 
by her lamented Husband, Children and Relatives. / A Life 
spent in the discharge of pious / and beneficent acts is meritori- 
ous , of a just reward to eternal bliss / from the hands of 
our Redeemer./ This Tombstone / is placed by / Lewis de Fries, 
Esq., / as a mark of esteem and respect / to the memory of 
his beloved wife, / for her many / virtues and amiable qualities/ 
which will ever be the source of / deep regret to him / and to all 
her relatives.,' 

Here also are interred / Lems and Eliza de Fries infant 
son and daughter ■' of ' Charlotte and l/cwis de Fries./ 

L. 8«m. I 

226. — 1810; March 16. — Here Repose the / Remains / of ■' 
.\im Louise Abeille Gordon, / Relict of the Late William Gordon, 
Esq., / Surgeon on this Establishment, ! who died on the 16th 
March 1816, in her / 60th year./ 

This excellent and venerated Lady’s moral /' character, cheer- 
ful piety, universal benevolence, / charm, steady and disin- 
terested friendship, will / ever endear her memory to her 
disconsolate / .Family, to her sorrowing friends, and to her- 
numerous acquaintances / 

226. — On a tablet against the wall, left side of nave. 

1817, Jan. 9 . — Sacred / to the memory of / Theodora 

■Virginia / wife of J. de Urilla / and Daughter of / j. de Fries, 
Esqr., / who departed this life on the 9th of January 1817, ' 
aged 17 years &, 25 days. / This monument is erected by 
iier disconsolate Husband, ' as a tribute of respect due to 
departed worth./ 

227. — 1817, Jan. 9. — Here reposeth the remains / of one of 
the most amiable and best of women, / Theodora Virginia 
de Urilla, / who died in childbed, / on the 9th of January, 1817, 

/ ^ed seventeen years & twenty-five days / and for two years 
and nine months / the wife of a happy husband./ 

To the softer and engaging qualities of her own / sex she 
united the higher virtues, which d%nified / the other perfections, 
without exceedmg the gentle / excellence of female character : 
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affectionate without / weakness; generous without extiuvn- 
gance ; gay / without levity ; her smile was the beam of bene-, 
volence, her heart the seat of sympathy, and the / uniform 
complaisance of her temper illuminated / her countenance with 
a blended ray of sensibility and virtue. — To her husband 
dutiful and affec/tionate ; — her pious care, her beneficent zeal 
dis.'tinguished and endeared the faithful wife, the kind / friend, 
and her human and moral virtues, exalted / by religion, recom- 
mended a Christian to her God. / 

The sweet companion, and the friend sincere 
Need no sepulchral help to force their tear. 

’T wiU flow whilst gentle goodness has a friend . 

Or kindred tempers have a tear to lend. 

228. — On the left side. 

1817, March 10; 1812, Aug. ill . — Aqui Jaz / Delphiiia 
Kaulim / Esposa de Guilherme Raulim / Filha de / Francisc(^. 
e de Hipolita de Silva / qiie faleceo aos 10 de Mar(;o de 1817 
tendo de Idade 23 Annos e 8 Dias. / Vos, meo Deos, ouvistes a 
minha oragab / vos destos buma heranga aos que temem o 
vosso Nome. Pa. 60, v. 6./ Pesso aos que levem este Epitaphio 
de rezar / hum Padre Nosso e huma Ave Maria./ 

Aqui tambem foy Sepultado / Alexandre GuiJberto,^ Fillio 
primogenito / de / Eduardo e de Teresa de Silva / o qual falcg('<i 
aos 31 de Agosto 1812 / de Idade de 9 Meses e 7 Dias./ 

{Translation) : Here lies Delphina Raulim, wife of Guilhernu' 
[ s William] Raulim, and daughter of Francisco and Hipolita de 
Silva, who died on the 10th of March 1817, ^ed 23 years and 8 
days. Thou, 0 my God, hast heard my prayer. Thou ha.«t 
given an inheritance to them that fear Thy name. Ps. 60, v. 
[Read : 6]. 1 ask of those who may read this epitaph to say au 
Our Father and a Hail Mary. 

Here also was buried Alexandre Guilberto, the first-bom son 
of Eduardo and Teresa de Silva, who died on the 31»t of August 
1812, aged 9 months and 7 days. 

229- — On the ground, on the Gospel side. 

1820, Dec. 2 . — Hie jacent / the mortal remains / of / Francis 
De Silva / who departed this life on 2nd December 1820, / agc<l 
56 years, 8 months & 20 days. / In life he was distinguished 
for a meek and / charitable disposition, for his tenderness as a 
husband, his affection as a parent, and / his probity and sincerit\' 
as a friend. / To commemorate then bis virtues and as .> 
the last tribute of her affection, his afflicted widow / has caused 
this stone to be thus inscribed. / 

Aqui jazem / os raortaes restos / de / Francisco De Silva 
que faleceo aos 2 de Dezembro de 1820 / da Idade de 56 Annos, 
8 Mezes & 20 Dias. / Elle se distinguio na vida per hum 
inanso i a benevolo genio, pela temura de hum amante / Esposo. 
pela affeigao de hum beniguo Parente; ' e pela probidade. e 
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ainceridade de hum fiel Amigo. , Por commemorar estas auas 
Virtudes, e como ultimo tnbuto da affei^aS, sua / afflicta Vluva 
mandou insculpir esta memoria. ' Pe-fo por caridade de re 7 .ar 
hum Padre Nosso, e Ave Maria. / 

230. — ^Tablet on the wall, nave, right side. 

1824, Jan. 1 ; 1824, Se^. 20 . — In the tomb t to which ha^■c' 
been consigned / the remains of Theodora de Pries / are alsci 
interred / Theodora Jane de Fries, her grand-daughter / and 
Thomas de Fries, Esqr., her son: / the former, bom 12th 
November 1803, died Ist January 1824; / the latter died 20th 
September 1824, aged 58 years. / To their united memon- 
is dedicated / this farewell tribute of esteem and respect / by a 
disconsolate sister and daughter. 

231. — Within the Church, nave, right side. 

1824, May 8 ; 1827, July 12 ; 1825, Dec. 2,— Sacred to the 
memory of / Pascal do Fries, Esqre., / second son of / Adrian de 
Pries, Esqre., ! who was cut off in the prime of life / on the 8tli 
day of May 1824, / aged 26 years 7 months .end 18 days, 
to the sincere regret of his worthy aged father, relatives anti 
friends. / He possessed a warm and affectionate heart, and 
excess of that virtue which covers / a multitude of sins. / 

Also to the memory of / Adrian de Fries, Esqre., / senici' 
member of the firm of Adrian de Fries and Co., I who departeil 
this life at Pondicherry / on the 12th clay of July 1827, / ageil 
6d years one month and eight days. / The relicks of this bi^ly 
revered parent / were removed from Pondicherry / and reinterred 
here / on the 22nd day of June 1829 / in conformity to his dying 
request / made to his bereaved children. / He was a kind and 
affectionate parent, / a warm-hearted friend, / and his hand ever 
open to relieve the wants / of his destitute fellow-creatures. / 

Here lie also interred the remains of Mrs. Bose Cecile de 
Fries, / the beloved wife of Lewis de Fries, / son of the late Adrian 
de Fries, Esqre., / who died in child-birth / on the 2nd day of 
December 1835 / at the early age of 18 years 3 months & 19 
days, / deeply and sincerely regretted by her / afflicted husbancl, 
an aged mother / and numerous connections / to whom her 
virtuous qualities / and the gentleness of her manners / parti- 
cularly endeared her. / Jesus said unto her, “ I am the Resur- 
rection and the life. He that believeth in Me, though / he were 
dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and believetli 
in Me shall / never die ” — St. John, Chap. xi. v. 26-26. / 

J. J. Cotton {List of Inacri'ptions, 1906, p. 118, No. 847) 
gives a portion of the part concerning Adrian de Fries only, 

232. — On the ground, right side of nave, 

182 [4 ?], June 16 . — 7 lines of Armenian ; next : 

Sacred / to the M[emory] of / Anne M. Sus[aDna Ale]x- 
ander, / bom 7th Deer. 1820. died 16th June 182[4?]. 
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This stone is insei'ihecl with affection and grief by her discon- 
solate Father. 

233. — 1824. Ocl. T. — Sacred ' to the ineniory of , Geoi^e 
Augustus Rutter. / the son of William Rutter, Esq™., who 
dejiarted this life , on the 7th of October 1824 / at the a^e 
of 15 years 6 months , and 13 days. / To the great grief of his 
parents, / relatives and friends, to whom his / mild and truly 
amiable disposition : had inexpressibly endeared him. ’ 

234. — 1824. Nov. 4 . — To the memory of , Fi-auces Maria 
Angelo , born flth April 1824, died 4th November 1824. . 
The lovely infant daughter of / Anthony Edward Angelo, Esq., 
of the Madras Civil Service and ' Mary Theodora, / his wife. ' 

236. — The above portion of the epitaph is rejieated on a 
tablet fixed against the wall, where we read still ; 

This last mournful tribute of affection / is offeretl , by 
imrents, on whose hearts her image is deeply graven, / in huinble 
i-esiguation to the decree / of an omniscient Judge / at whose 
awful bar her Angel innocence ’ will plead for their infirmities, / 
and in confiding recollection / of those emphatic words of the 

f ?] Jesus: ' “Suffer little children and forbid them ■' 

not to come unto Me ; for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Matthew, Chap, xix, ver. xiv. , 

“ A. E. Angelo was a writer in 1815 and served as Judge 
till 1843, when he resigned the service. He died July 28th, 
1855. He married firstly the only daughter of Lewis de Fries. 
She died at Bellary, May 9th, 1834, and he married a second 
rime Miss Eliza Law Frazer, March 9th, 1836. Angelo was 
a grandson of the famous fencing master Domenico Angelo 
Malevolti Tremamondo (1716-1802), whose eldest son Henry 
Angelo (1760-1839) had also a son named Henry (1780-1652), 
who was fencing master at Haileybury from 1806 to 1816.” 

J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 118, No. 647. 

236. — Near the Communion rails, along the wall. 

182.0, June 27 . — Sacred / to the memory of Mrs. Hippolita 
D'Silva, / relict of the late Francis D'Silva / who departed this 
life , on the 27th June 1826, / aged 63 years and 9 months. / 
Her piou.s and moral principles as an affectionate wife, / tender 
mother, and a sincere friend, will be fondly / cberMed by 
her children, and be a model of virtue for • their gi\idanee 
to future happiness. 

Entomb’d with her dearest spouse, here she lies ; 

To reap eternal life, to God she flies. 

By death from her children untimely torn. 

These tears be hers, while yet for her we mourn. 

This tribute of affection is inscribed by her sons. / W. 
Martin, Sculpt. 




San Thom4. — The St. Thomas’ Cathedral. (South view.) (Hie main entrance faces West 
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S. Thom6. — The St. Thomas’ Cathedral (Northern view). The main entrance (aces West. 
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237, — Oil a white mavhle tablet against a black marble 
liaekgroniid. inwrtcfl in the wall of the sacristy. 

/6’2S. Apr. a . — Sacriini / Pio Meinoro /' PeriUu,stiis8imi ft 
Iteligiosissinir. Viri Reverende Patria Fre Clementis a Spiritii 
SaiK'to / Cdiiimissarii Oiilinis N, Fi'aiwisei Observantio Et Vicarii 
Ecrlesio II. M. V’. dc Luce. Qiii, ]K)st(iuam omnia sua sacra 
tinmera emu aiileiitissimo Zelo Imiileviaset. past exemplum sui 
Divini Magisti'i (loctriimm Prwepta et Spiiib/in Evangelii Suas 
lives (loeendo .\tque illa.s ml concoi'diaii et Cluistianam Charit- 
lem R.vhortaiKlo Vila fiineliis Est die 6" Aprilis. anni vero ' 
1828 / Otatis sun TiS. Hoe marinor ■ A siiis Piis nmicis et 
I'nroeianis Eiwlutne.st- R. I. P, John D’ 8eua. Sculp. 

(TrnnMdUon) : — Siu-itnl to the pious memory of the Very 
Illustrious iukI Very Religious Father, the Reverend Frei Clement 
of the J-loly (Jliust. Commissary of the Order of Franciscan 
ObbcriTintiiM's. and \'iear of the Church of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary uf Light, who. after fiillilling with most aiflent zeal all the 
duties of his sacred office, teivching his flock, in imitation of his 
Divine Mastm-'s example, the doctrine, precepts and spirit of the 
(Jospel and exhorting them to iiiiion and Christian charity, died 
on the Otli of Apnl 1828, in the ogth year of his age. This 
marble tablet ivas erected by his devoted friends and parish- 
ioners. R. 1. P. 

We print in italics the large number of mistakes of this 
epitaph. 

238, — Tablet on the wall, right side. 

lS:Ui. Au^. II . — To the memory of Mrs. Hosanna Ara- 
thoon. Relict of the Late C, Arathoon, Esq''.. Died llth 
August 183(1. Aged 70 years. ' All the qualities of the wise /' 
woman of the Scriptures were exemplified in her through a 
long life crowned with honour, dignity, and virtue. / This 
tablet is inscribed / by filial affection. Requiescat in pace. ' 
T. Denman, 83, Quadrant. ' Regent St., London. 

231). — In front of the altar in the sticristy. 

W-i7, Jun& 7(7. — Hie jaoet Fr. Franciscus a. Doloribus 
ex familia Franciscana Observantium ■ in Missionibus Coroman- 
delensibus /. ejusdem oi-dinis Commis/sarius Generalis / et hujus 
ecclesias Vicarius, ' in Goa / nobili genere natus / Anno Domini 
MDCCXCIII ■ die tertia Decembris in hac dioeesi duros Mission- 
is / labores sustinens et languores morbi diu patiens obiit Anno 
Domini MDCCCXLVII die XVI Junii. / J. C. Fitzgerald, Sc'. 

{Translation) : — Here lies Father Francis of Dolours, of the 
Order of Observantine Franciscans, Commissary General of the 
same Order in the Coromandel Missions, and Vicar of this 
Church. Born at Goa of a noble family, on the 3rd of Decem- 
ber 1793, A.D., he bore the hard toils of a missionary life 
in this diocese, and, after a long illness patiently borne, died on 
the 16th of June 1847. 

8 
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240. — On the ground, right side, iinve. 

1S49, Aug. 14 . — Sacred to the memory / of Josephine 
Jessie . the beloved child ' of / John & Margaret Arathoon 
horn llth Fehman’ 1843. died 14th August 1849. Ostheider 
^c. ' 

Arathoon is an Anuenian name. Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth 
writes to me that the Arnthoons were I’elated to the Moorats and 
Qarameans of Madras. 

241. — Nov. JO. — The blessing of Him that was ready 
to perish came upon me. Job. 29. 13. / 

I.H.S. ■ Sacred to the memory of 'Agnes Jane Mathewson. / 
the beloved sister of ' Mrs. Luisa D’ Castellas, / who departed 
thislife /on the lOth November 1861, aged 60 years. / Shedied 
deeply regretted / by her numerous connexions. Her sister, 
who knew her worth, ' has caused this monument ' to be erected 
in memorj’ of her many virtues, as also ' of sincere and deep 
affection. ' Requiescat in pace. • 

242. — An Armenian inscription of 15 lines, on the ground, 
nave of the Ciiurch, white marble. 

243. — Armenian inscriptions under the paintings of Apostles 
in the Church. 

'nbShlll liIhU-'fb'll.l. 

tii^ eiR^avutii 
sa^iiiNiii 
iriiSia'irllU 
9imnMiii i.iu+iri.i.'u 
tJP" ’’109,011 
1]^ iriisp-tiiii. 

{Translation ): — 

1. St. Peter the Apostle. 

2. St. Philip. 

3. St. John. 

4. St. Janies. 

5. St. Matthew the Apostle. 

6. St. James of Alpheus. 

7. St. Paul. 

8. St. Matthew. 

244. — The stone on the threshold of the South gate of the 
nave has a date; AN. 1677, the two T’s being separated 
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by a dip in the stone. This is tlie oldest date wOhin the 
Church. 

245. — Tlie two beams with which the gate of the facade of 
the Church is barred bear the date 1824. 

246. — On the facade of the Church, a slate slab with 
the four Hebrew letters for ‘ Jehovaii ’ or ‘ Jahve.’ This was 
put up by Fr. Lazarus Soma, in 1921 or 1922, to replace similar 
characters in stucco work «'hich were there before. 


Poijils of hiiereat (247-248). 

247. — When the pavement of the Church was lately 
renovated, the tombstones were sliifted, so as not to interfere 
with the designs of the flooring. It is, therefore, impossible now 
to say whether they are actually above the tombs. The same 
is true also for the tombstones in the S. Thom^ Cathedral. 

The jambs, lintels, and arches of the facade gate and of the 
South gate are of granite ; but Indian workmen have the 
fatal mania of white-washing whatever they come across, even 
white marble. 

The central portion of the Church, i.e., the nave and the 
.sanctuary, is vaulted, the left part of the transept, terraced ; the 
right part of the transept, or the sacristy, is roofed with tiles. 

248. — CAwfcA Registm. 

At the Luz Church, I found on Jan. 31, 1921, the following 
registers : Baptisms (Jan. 1, 1808— March 13, 1827 ; March 18, 
1827— Apr, 19, 1880; June 6, 1880— Sept. 19, 1888; Aug. 20, 
1888— March 7, 1916; Jan. 19, 1916, up to date); Marriages 
(Feb. 13, 1808— Jan. 30, 1837) ; Burials (Jan. 30, 1808 — Dec. 
3, 1844; Jan. 12, 1846 — April 24, 1888; March 6, 1899, up to 
ilate). 

Among the burial registers I found one giving a list of the 
‘ covas ’ or tombs in the Church, and of the places where people 
were buried ; it went back to the beginning of the 19th century. 


In the Luz Ohurch Cemetery (249-263). 

249. — 1822, Nov. 24.— To the memory of / Adelaide,/ 
daughter of / Daniel and IsabeUa Gomes, / bom 24th November 
1822, ' died 19tb September 1824. / 

250. — 1912, Jan. 25. — In / loving memory of / Sampuma, / 
wife of / Edwards, who died on the / 25th Jany. 1912, / aged 
42. / R. I. P. / 

251. — 1912, July 21. — Requiescat / in / pace. / Of your 
charity / pray for the soul of / S. D. Aroyasawmy Pillai •' son of 
the late / S. Doraisamy PUlai, / (Confectioner) / died 2l8t July 
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1912 aged 20 yeai-s./ “Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” 

252.— J9J2, Oct. 10.— In / loving memor}’ of A.(J 1). 
Manuel Pillai ' who departed this life / on the lOth October 
1912, / aged 80 years and 9 months.' Erected by hi.« loving 
and grateful / widow and children. , R.I.P. 

263. — The cruzeiro (Tamil : cruzadi) in the centre of th<- 
cemetery has a stone with the Five Wounds neatly engra ved. 

11. Hear the Church of Madre de Deos (264-259). 

In Muthugrammani Street (254-267). 

254. — At House No. 4 : a stone with the beginning of 6 
lines in Portuguese ; a fragment of tombstone. 

255. — At the Pilliyar Covil ; in the drain : a stone bracket 
with designs on both sides ; two other carved stones ; the base 
or top of a pillar with leaf designs at the comers similar to 
No. A46 of the BiShop’s Museum. 

256. — In Pulucate grammani, in a cocoanut garden leading 
to a brick platform where people come to sit, a stone with a 
seated (naked ?) image ; also another stone with a bigger image, 
only the bust of which is seen. 

257. — In the same garden, before the house of the tenant 
or owner, the two standing naked Jain images described in 
our Nos. 39-40. They had been dug up from somewher**. 

In Rosary Church Lane (258-269). 

268. — At the junction of Rosary Church Lane and Pudu- 
palli Street, near a small temple, a broken stone peacock, small. 

259. — In Rosary Church Lane, at the house of Mr. Cheatei'. 
in a rubbish heap, from which we dug it up, a stone with a 
pine-cone (?) carved at the bottom. 

On Friday, January 26, 1923, 1 went with Mr. I. J. Kanaka, 
of the Archffiological Department, exploring Muthugrammani 
Str., Rosary Church Lane, and other places in the vicinity, and 
made him note other things of interest, He marked them in 
his pocket-book, but neglected to give me a copy. The list 
might be enlarged from his notes. 

12. At Ike Church of Madre de Deos, Mylapore (260-266). 

260. — In the rear half of the Church. 

1851, May 28.— 

(^li Oll lE' Li^sirSi^53)LC>ii3^ Li^sneu 

inT/esTui LD^iuuu ^d^o'-irfiiuni ^uis50. 
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jijirijishr jijSdisiis^.rSs jjj 

IhvnarLif-is Qas.rorr^ia 

{Translation) ; Mr. A. Malayappa Acharyar at the age of 
3.') died at Pondicherry on Wednesday, 28th of May, 1851. 
Please recite a Pater and Ave for the repose of his soul. 

261. — In front of the inner gate. 

I85:i, May 8. — Hie jacet / Reverendus Marianus Ludovious 
Hibeiro Huju.s Parochrse Viearius. / Benignus fuit, pius ac 
l>robu8. / Aetate 49 in Christo obdonnivit / A.D 1863 Mali die 8 
bora 9 A.M. (R.I.P.) Dedicavit M. R. Samicannu Nayagar 
16-8-1890. {Follow 4 lines in Tamil of the same tenor.) 

{Translation) : Here lies the Reverend Mariano Luis Ribeiro, 
Vicar of this parish ; he was kind, pious, and righteous, and fell 
asleep in the Lord at 9 AM., on the 8th of May A.D. 1863. 
Erected by M. R. Samicannu Naj-agar, 15-8-1890. 

262. — III the rear half of the Church. 

180:1. Oct. :29. 1- Sacred to the memory of / JIariappa 

.Moothoo.sawmy Nayaker /’ son of Thanappa Kayaker, who 
departed this life / on the 29th October 1862. Ageil 63 years. 

-jy-ilL^TuiT uT 29 Qrsir 

W(.flTi3rs7fo .nji.oi ^STSsruu isriuni ^icrrf Lcfliuuu(^ 
,£JB T'ri.S .sriujiir 03. sij:u^Sio jyti ' irsirS^suij/. 

'c^ri^ri. ^ i9il 'na/ssn^.sQ^rw.nr 

{Translation) : Mr. Mariamuttu Swami NSyakar, the son 
of Mr. Tdnappa Nayakar, at the j^e of 63, died at Madras on 
W'edneadny, 29th of October 1862. Please recite for him a 
Pater and Ave. 

263. — On the bigger bell of the Church, on a scroll. 

In ; voce exultatiajnis I -|- ’ Fait a Pondichery en 176-5 par 
I'ierrt Brunet. 

There follow 2 lines in Tamil, meaning : This bell was 
made by Arulappan [ = John], son of Thavayan. 

264. — On the smaller bell : Voce mea ad Dominum. + / 
A crown below the cross; next; tA.D.M.G. ; A.D. 1803. 
Home words in Tamil, meaning ; Made by Arulappan. 

Poinls of interest ( 285 - 266 ). 

265. — The Church of Madre Decs was built by order of Fr. 
Alexander Valignano at the expense of the Bishop of Cochin in 
1575 and was opened for worship in 1576, under the title of 
Our Lady’s Nativity. Of. Orte»tfe Conyuistado, Bombaj’ edn., 
1886, Pte. II, Conq. IT, Div. II, §2. p. 166. In 1566, we hear that 
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the Jesuits had lately built a house near the Church of St, John, 
which the Bishop of Cochin, Dora Jorge Theraudo, O.P., gave to 
the Fathers in 1566, during his visit to Mylapore with Fr. 
Master Belchior Nune?.. S.J. Cf, ibid., Pte. ILConq. .11. Div. 1, 
§ 4, p. 144. 

The three old altars with wooden reredoses are in the 
same style and must belong to the same period. The aide-altar 
on the left (Gospel side) has gilt wooden statues of St. Francis 
Xavier and St. Ignatius, evidently relics of the time when the 
Jrauit Fathers had charge of the Church. In the right arm of 
the transept there is a statue of St. Sebastian ; on the side-altnr 
in the left arm of the transept, a modern statue of Our Lady of 
Pompeii. 

In the sacristy theie is a chalice of peculiar shape. 

For the story of the beautiful old carved chair, which stood 
in the Church, but which the Bishop removed to his house 
in 1021, for greater security, see our No. 2. 

The older portion of the Church is vaulted ; the wails ai'e 
enormously thick ; heavy buttresses, on both side.", support the 
edifice. 

266. — Church Registers. 

Madre de Decs having been for two centuries under the 
management of the Jesuits, I made a special study in 1021 of its 
three oldest Baptism Registers (Jan. 4. 1780 — Sept. 6. 1816: 
Aug. 10, 1817— March 0, 1848 ; March 15, 1841— Dec. 24, 1872). 
By means of these Registers I determined the incumbents and 
the time of their incumbency from January 1789 to May 
1863. The oldest marriage register goes from Nov. 27, 1819 to 
Nov. 7, 1883 ; the oldest register of burials, from Julv 12, 1818, 
to Dec. 28, 1886. 

These registers contained also some valuable historical notes 
by Padre Mariano Luis Ribeiro, who styles himself repeatedly a 
Jesuit, though apparently he was not a Jesuit. They contained 
likewise autobiographical musings and instructions about cocoa- 
nut-gardening, by the same Padre, who was in charge of Madre 
de Deos from Febr, 1839 to May 1863, when he died. All these 
notes I copied (47 pages foolscap), hoping to publish them in a 
historical review of Goa, as the langu^e is Portuguese. 

13. Ai the Convent of the Indian Nuns of the Order of O.L. of 
Good Help, near Madre de Deos (267-260). 

267. — On the bigger bell : Don. du Pere Marie Xaveriar, 
M.A. Au couvent d’ Adaikalamada, Crouzet Hildebrand fon- 
deurs h Paris. (Cast in the metal, an image of Our Lady.) 

M.A. means : Missionary Apostolic. 

268. — On the smaller bell : Adeikalam./ Loll4e et see fils, 
fondeurs accordeurs au Mans, France, 1878./ (Cast in the 
metal, an image of Our Lady.) 
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269. — ^Tbe Convent has a small vinery. I had some notion 
that the site of the Convent was foimierly occupied by the 
Jesuit College, or the pre-Portuguese graveyai-d, or both'; but 
the Nuns could not give any information on either point. They 
knew only that Priests had lived at the place, but not how 
long before. They themselves had built the bigger house some 
22 years ago. 

14. St. Lazartia’ Church, near Madre de Deos (?/«trcA(270-271). 

270. — Church used by the Tamil fishermen of the neigh- 
bourhood. I noted one or two inscriptions in the Church, 
mostly in Tamil, and of recent date. This Church is mentioned 
by Balbi in 1582. 

271. — The bell has the following inscriptioji ; “• Madras 
Mint- Made by the R' Revd. M. F. Lobo, E. 6. Anno Domine 
[sic] 1864.” In the centre of the bell, a cross with trefoil extre- 
mities, but withoiit calvaiy’. 

15. At the Kapahivara Temple, Mylapore (272-273). 

272. — A fragment of a Portuguese tomb-inscription, on the 
floor of the front matidapam of the Amman shrine. 

[FALE] 

CEV' NA ERA died in the year 

D 046'3- of 646'3. 

It seems that the date was at first [IJ 643, and that the 
second 6 wa.s shoved in later, to make the date 1646. 

273. — A fragment of a Portuguese tomb-inscription on the 
floor of the KalyUna maruiapam of the Kapalesvara Temple. 

E'DE SEVS'HE and of his 

RDEIROS heits. 

See my article ; Ttm Portuyue^e inecriplioiis in the KapaleS- 
vara Temple, Mailapur {Madras), in J A.S. Benyal, N.S.. 
Vol. IX, No. 4, 1913; pp. 189-171, with illustration of the let 
inscription. 

16. At the Marmalong Bridge, Saidapct (274). 

274. — Against the North-East pillar of the bridge, on an 
enormous stone : seven lines of Persian ; next : 

Himc pontem ■' edificari jussit pro bono publico ; Coja 
Petrus Uscan / Natione Armeni , Anno salvtis MDCCXXVI..' 

{Translation) : In the year of Salvation MDCCXXVI 
[= 1726], Coja Petrus Uscan, by nationality an .Armeni [Arme- 
nian], had this bridge built for the public weal. (Follow 3 lines 
in Armenian.) 
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At l)oth ends of Ihe bridge,, on either side, stands a Inige 
masonry pillar, having on eac-h of its four sides n long cross on a 
calvary. 

17. .4/ Litfle Mount Clmrch. Haidupet (275-3021. 

Points of interest ill Ihe Chwrh (275). 

275- — The Church at Little Mount is dedicated to Our Lady 
of Good Health. A staiivasc' of 8 steps leiula u]i to the main 
altar, which is above the cave. The main altar table has the 
.\ugu‘itinian arms, whence one mighi' conclude that the present 
altar Is posterior to the Jesuits. 

The aperture, on the left of the main altar. Ity which one 
goes down into tlie cave is so narrow that one has. so to say, 
to squeeze oneself in. To be noted is the cross on a ]Tedestal of 
thi'ee steps cut into the wall of the rock at the entrance : this 
cross is pre-Portuguese, as noted under No. 4-h (c). Two or three 
steps lead down into the cave, which is so dark that one requirc-s 
the assistance of a candle, in spite of an oiwning through the 
rock on flie side opposite the entrance. The floor of the rock 
slopes up gently towaiils an altar erected at tlie extreme end, in 
the middle of the cave. On the altai' stands a modern statue of 
St. Thomas, with a scroll and the woi'ds ; Quia vidisli me. Thonw. 
credidisti; beali qiii non videnint d credidervnt, Jo. XX. iiH. 
(Because thou hast seen me, Thomas, thou ha.st believed; 
blessed are they that have not seen and have believed.) 

In loftfl. a Jesuit Father speaks of Mas.-^ being said at times 
in the cave. On the same occasion r\c are told that St. Thomas 
escaped by the apeiture on the south side, after being wounded, 
and went to die at St, Thomas Mount. This is even now the 
story, .some versions making the Saint also go to Descanvo 
Church, to take rest. However, another Jesuit, Father Barradas, 
writes, strangely enough, about 1614, that the Jesuits pierced 
the rock on the south side to admit the light. 

Some of the local guides will also point out near tlie south 
aperture what they call the marks of St. Thomas' fingers ; these, 
they say. he left on the rock when he hoisted himself out of the 
cave to flee. These marks appear to be natural forinntioas. 

Even if we accejpt the story of St. Thomas' martyidom 
at Myla]x)re as true, it is by no means clear where it occurred. 
The St. Thomas Christians of Malabar hold for Chinna- Malai 
or Little Mount, and their tradition is venerable for its age. 
The scene of the martyrdom np)>eai's to have lieeu split up 
between Little Mount and St Thomas Mount because of the 
discovery in 1547 of the stone cross at St. Thomas Mount. 
On the other hand, why was St. Thomas Mount honoured with a 
chapel in pre-Portuguese times, unless it was believed to have 
been connected with St. Thomas, and so, possibly, with his 
martyrdom ? The respective merits of both places are still a 
mystery to me. 
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On two oocasioiw, in 1921 tuid 1923. 1 examined the cave 
minutely fov inacviptious ot other marks of ancient oeen\jation, 
but found none. 

7iiscri/;«ions within Church (27<}-283). 

276. — In front of the conununion rails. 

July 2.— Aqni estaO sepultados Samuel Edmunds. 
Natural de London / Que falleceo aos 2. de Julho 1755, ; 
de Idade de 66. anuos j e Natalia de Rosario, anilms piadozos 
Consortes. / 0 fieis, que passais aqui, Rezais iwllo amor de 
lleos / ho P“ uosso e hoa Aue M'./ 

(Translation): Here are buried Samuel Edmunds, a native 
of London, wlio died on the 2nd of July 1755. aged 66 yearn, 
and Natalia de Rosario, a pious couple. 0 ye faithful, who 
])as.s here, for God’s soke say one our Father and one Hail Mary. 

Cf. J. J. Cotton (List of Inscriptions, p. 169, No. 385), \vlio 
writes ■ Edmands.' 

277. — In front of the stairease going up to the altar. 

I80T, July 1. — Aqi Jaz / Helena / da idade de 12 Inezes 

•Filha do Sen'' C. Bilderbeok e de sua Espoza Helena , 
nqim) Paleoeo ao 1* de Julho 1807. / 

(Translation) : Here lies Helena, aged 12 months, daughter 
of Mx. C. Bilderbeck and of his wife Helena, who died on the 
1st of July 1807. 

J. J. Cotton (List of Inscriptions, p. 169, No. 886) writes : 
•• Mr. Christopher Bildei'beck, merchant of Madras, died at 
Colachel, Travancore State, November 10th, 1817. He was 
connected with the family of John de Monte, whose son was 
named Christopher Bilderbeck de Monte (see No. 986).’’ 

278. — Tablet inserted in the wall, gospel side. 

1916. — The cave where lay hid persecuted, just before 

being martyred / by Rajah Mahadevan king of Mylapuram 
A.D. 68, i Thomas, / one of the twelve, the great apostle 
of India, the verj' one who put his fingers into the woun^ of 
His Lord and God. Drop your peimy for this great historical 
and archajological monument, j A. Moniz, Vicar, 1916. 

279. — Left of this inscription, on the same side, a Tamil 
inscription of 13 lines to the same effect. 

•MahAdeva’ instead of ‘Mazdai,’ does not commend itself 
to the writer ; the year A.D. 68, or any other, for St. Thomas’ 
martyrdom is not historically proved, which does not mean that 
it is disproved ; St Thomas’ connection with Tittle Mount rests 
on pre-Portuguese tradition, the value of which it belongs to 
future research to establish. 

280. — At the inner entrance of the Church, before what was 
the original facade. 

1S09, July 30. — I-.' Aqui Jaz Mnd"'‘' Victorina Cabau 
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Falecida na Tdade de 42 Annos aos20deJulho 180ft- Reza 
hum P. N. e A.M. 

{Translation): Here lies Madame Victorina Cabau. who died 
at the age of 42 years, on the 20th of July 1809, ’ Recite 
an Our Father and a Hail Mary. 

J. J, Cotton (List ot Inscriptions. |> 169. No. 887) writes ; 

Victoria’. “This lady died at Covelong. She was wife to 
Nicholas Cabau, a doctor. A Mias M. Cabau married Mr. 0. 
Robertson, February 1809. Mr. John Piellow (see No. 651) 
married, July Slst. 1826. Aurora, daughter of Mr. John Cabau. 
Senior.” (ibid.) 

To find the inscription we had to scrape from the floor- 
thick layers of wa-K drippings, (.tn certain festivities, the faith- 
ful assemble in large numbers here and walk in procession, 
carrying wax-candles. 

281. — In front of the original fajade of the Church, before 
the tomb of Mrs. V. Cabau. there is an Armenian inscription 
of 6 lines, not mentioned by J. J. Cotton. It requires being 
deciphered by an Armenian scholar. The lettering was encrust- 
ed in a thick coating of wax fi-om dripping candles, and no 
u'onder. I was told by old Father Nunes that on the 4th 
Sunday after Easter, the great fea.st of the Ciiurcli brings 
together from 50,000 to 60,000 people, and one of the features 
of the feast is a procession in which, according to hallowed 
custom, all carry a lighted taper. The numbers given by Fr. 
Nunes would be enormous even if reduced by half ; but only 
those on the spot can give an estimate. The estimate of Mgr. 
Carvalho (16-3-’26) is 15.000 to 20,000, 

282. — In the rear half of the Church, centre. 

1909, Nov. 19 . — Louisa ’ the dearly beloved wife of ' Pr. 
P. P. Pinto ’ bom 14tli June 1890 ; / married 26th Apr. 1909 ; 
died 19th Nov. 1909./ I loved you much ; you loved me more ; 
God loves us most. To Him I go, and u-ait a little while ' and 
we will meet to part no more. / “Death is swallowed up in 
victory.” 

283. — In the rear half of the Church, right side. 

1919, June VI . — In loving memory / of Severin Lawrence 
D’Silva ,• bom Uth Feb. 1859, died 13th June 1919. < May he 
rest in peace. Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you. 
ray friends, because the hand of the Lord hath touched me. 

Points of interest on the stimmil of Little Mount (284-288). 

284. — At the very highest point of the hill, there are 
several items of interest. 

First, there is the perennial spring. At my visit on February 
6, 1921, 1 found in it four feet of water, and was told that some- 
times it rises to six feet. As I pulled out my measuring rod 
from the very bottom, where apparently mud had collected, the 
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water fizzed quite audibly. The story is that, wheij St. Thomas 
preached to the people gathered on the rocks, where now rises 
an • octagonal ’ cruzeiro with a battered wooden cross, the 
people were parched with thirst ; whereupon, St. Thomas struck 
the rock with his staff and water flowed. Natural explanations can 
be given for the presence of water at that height. Near a mosque 
at Pallavaram, beyond St. Thomas Mount, and at a greater 
altitude, there is also, .1 was told, a perennial spring. Neither 
should the visitor attach any importance to what is said to be a 
mark of a foot on the brink of the well. We may be satisfied, 
if we can prove conclusively some day that St. Thomas was 
at Mylapore and died there. The new proofs I have adduced 
may be very cogent to me personally ; they are not yet material 
and palpable enough for people generally. 

Secondly ; near the perennial spring there is, cut in the rock, 
a cross, with trefoil extremities, almost effaced. This I take 
to be pre-Portuguese. This cross and the other at the entrance 
to the cave are conclusive proofs of the sanctity of the spot 
for medieval Christians. Whether St, Thomas himself mode the 
former, whether lie was beaten near it and shed on it the first 
drop of his blood, whether he was next dragged to St. Thomas 
Mount and there done to death, as Father Antonio Salvador 
Nunes told me the story was, the.se are other matters, to which 
one need not pin one’s faith, one of the reasons being that these 
versions come so verj’ late in the day. There are many older 
versions, in which they have no part. 

It would be, however, a decided advance, if we could prove 
tliat there is yet clinging to Little Mount a tradition that it 
was the spot where peacocks congregated, and where St, Thomas 
was killed accidentally by a fowler who mistook him for a 
peacock. Father Nunes would have it that Little Mount is the 
site of that tradition. Long before me and Father Nunes, Mgr. 
Medlycott was told that it was the centre of the peacock legend 
{India and the Apostle, Thomas, 1905, p. 123 n.) If that were 
80 , Little Mount was sacred to Christians in Marco Polo’s time, 
A.D. 1292. 

Hiien T’sang, the Chinese traveller, records a Northern 
Buddhist tradition that, in old time, TathSgata, (whom Mrs. 
E. A. Gordon identifies with the Japanese Nyorai and the 
Messiah) was the king of peacocks who brought water for his 
thirst-tormented followers out of a rook by striking it with his 
beak. “ ‘ All afflicted ones who taste, or wash in, the abundant 
streams which flow therefrom are healed.’ On the rock traces 
of the peacock’s feet are visible.” (Mrs. E. A. Gordon, World 
Healers, I. 124.) Who was tliis peacock ? At Mylapore, when 
the fowler took aim at the finest bird of the pack, and it flew up, 
and he hit it, it fell down, and was St, Thomas ! Such was the 
story told to Friar de’ MarignoUi at Mylapore in 1348. And 
Friar Jourdaiu de Severac ateut A.D. 1330 gives it as part of 
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liis Indian ex^jerienec, that some Christians of India legartleil 
• St. Thomas the great ’ as Christ. 

Thirdly : above the faded cross on the rock, there is anrithei' 
cross on a small pedestal or calvary, which appears modcriv 
In 1711 there was a small chapel over both, the chaiiel of the 
Resurrection. It was Father Nunes' wish to rebuild it. but he 
did not live to see his wish realised. He died on July 25th, 1024. 

On the rocks near the cruzeiro. I hoped to find crosses 
carved on tlie stones, as I had read in some old accounts that 
there were crosses on the rocks all about the llount ; instead. 1 
found some ten small holes, cut in the roek here and theie, the 
origin and purpose of which I cannot explain. Were they usetl 
to fire gunpowder on festive Church occasions t 

Tlie visitor who, on coming do;\n the big flight of steps 
before the cluu'ch. will turn to the right and go n short distance 
by the road round the hill, v\ill come to two masonry construc- 
tions. about 4 feet high : xinder one of them, legend says, is 
a luiee-pi'int ; under the other, a hand (?)-priixt of St. Thomas. 
Popular imagination has been very active licie once more. an<l 
the reason why we chronicle most of these legends is to keep 
them within bounds by taking stock of their present position. 
‘•Two stones below are pointed out as bearing tlic impress of 
his fSt. Thomas’] foot and the ntarks of his knees, while another 

is said to be stained with his blood The spring is said to 

have been miraculously cj-eated to supply the saint with water 
when attacked by fchii-st in the cave in xvhieh he had taken 
lefuge. The legend reganling this is still cun’ent in S\'ria, and 
not long ago two pilgrims made their way hither from Edessa 
and filled some bottles xx'ith the sacred water to take back txi 
their own country.” Cf. R. Sewell, Archaeol. Survey oj India. 
Li^i of A)ili(]mrian Remains of S. India, Madras. Vol. 1 (1882). 
p. 175. 

285. — The bell at Little Mount is inscrilicd ; Perambur 
Works Christmas 1914. 

I made in vain in 192:1 a seai'ch for an inscription of 1561 
xvhich is said in an old account (Father Taxdinrd’s letter 
of 1711) to have been at Little Mcmiit in bis time. If it 
could be found, it would be one of our oldest post-Portuguese 
inscriptions for S. Thome and Mylapore. 

No trace can now be found either of the pre-Portuguese 
open-air cross which stood stiU in 1699 and 1614 near or on 
Little Mount. It was said to have been made by St. Thomas. 

The Baptism Registers at Little Monnt begin on Juiy 3, 
1889. The older registers may have been deposited in' the 
Diocesan Secretariat. 

Inscription# near LitlU Mount Church (286-302). 

This cemetery, containing only a few graves, is situatetl 
on the N.-E. side of the Church, just above the fifaht of 
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steps leading up to the Church and ou the same level as the 
Church. 

286. — JOOS. June. — In loving memory of Luis Gonzaga- 
infant son of/ J. A. Garaoiolo and Maria Nunes, born 21st June 
1 002. ' died June 1003. Not lost.tbii gone befoie. ' 

287. — l!KJ-').Au(j.o. — In, 'loving ineinory of, Mis. Theodora 
Turner who departed this life on 5th .August 1905.' aged 
6.5 yrs./ E.LP. 

288. — lOOT. Axuj. 18. — In/loving' memory ofi Ambicai- 
muiry Amniah. died on August 18th. 1907. Age 61 years. 

280. — 1008. Avf/. 8. — Sacred to the memory of’ G. Maria- 
dnss Mudalinv/ of Royapuram. .Aged 60 I'ears. Died on 8th 
•Aug. 1008.' R.l.P. 

200. — lOKl. Jum i?. — Thy will be done. In loving 
memory of Richard George Thomas the darling child of 
Gregoiy and Christine Laarado whr> died on 27th June 1010, 
aged 2 months 24 days 

Not gone from memory, not gone from love ; 

But gone to our Father's home above. 

291. — 191], Nov. 2/. — In loving memory of, Madurai 
Nayagamall,/ bdoved wife of E. Johrson,/ died on 2l8t 
November 1011./ Age 32. 

202. — 1912. April 4. — In memory/ of' John Valentine 
L' Etang,/ born 14 Nov. 1852,/ died 4 Apt. 1912. 

Gone from us. but not forgotten ; 

Never shall thy memory fade ; 

Dearest thoughts shall ever linger 

Around the spot where thou art laid. 

May he rest in i>eace. Erected by his sorrowing widow.- 

293. — 1912, April 1-1. — In memory of Martin Pinto, 
bom 3 Nov. 1872, died 14 Apr. 1912./ Not dead, but gone 
before. May he rest in peace./ Erected by his sorrowing 
widow. 

294. — 1918, March 18. — Thy will be done./ In memory 
of/ Andrew Smith,/' bom 24 Dee, 1841,/ died 18 Mar. 1913. 

Gone from us, but not forgotten ; 

Never shall thy memory fade ; 

Dearest thoughts shall ever linger 

Around the spot where thou art laid. 

May he rest in peace./ Erected by his sorrowing widow./ 

295. — 1915, Apr. 16. — In memory/ of/ Kylasam Chintha- 
three Arokiasawmy.,' Maria Susai Mudaliar./ Bom 4-8-1894, 
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died 16-4-1915.' May he rest in peace. {Follow 4 lines in 
Tamil.) Erected by his sorrowful parents, 

296. — 3940, May 37. — In/ loving memory of S. Ixiorthu- 
sawmy' Mdr. Died — Dated — 17th May 1916. Age 20 years 
R.I.P., 

297. — 3916. Sept. 2. — In/ loving, memory of' Edmund,' the 
beloved son of/ Johamia & Anthony Francis,' who departed 
this life on 2nd Sept. 1916,,' aged 25 years,/ 

He is gone/ but not forgotten ; 

Never shall/ thy memory/ fade ; 

Sweetest/ thoughts/ shall ever ' linger/ 

Round my-' darling Edmimd.-' 

298. — 3917, June 1. — Thy will be done./ In/ loving memory 
of' Elizabeth,' the dearly beloved wife of Andrew Smith. 
(Late Chargeman, Perambur Works,)/ died let June 1917. 
.Age 66 years 

Sleep on, dear mother, and take thy rest ; 

For God hath called thee for the beat. 

The loss is great that we sustain ; 

In heaven we hope to meet again. 

May she rest in peace. Erected by her sorrowing 
children.’ 

299. — 1917, Dec. 18. — In/ loving memory of/ Josejih 
Michael Reneaux.' Died/ 18th Dec. 1917, aged 62 years./ 
R.I.P. ' 

300. — Annie Monsurate/ Age 46. R.I.P, , 

301. — Adelaide Monsurate/ Age 22.' R.I.P. 

302. — Felix Monsurate ' Age 62./ R.I.P./ 

18. The Descango Church (303-306). 

“ Descanco means ‘Rest’, as in the Portuguese phra-^e 
‘ Descance em Paz which is the equivalent of ' Requiescat 
in Pace.’ The Tamil name of this Church is Yellpatha Mada 
Covil, ‘ the Church of our Lady who gives rest to the weary.’ 
and indicates that it was the habit of the Portuguese on their 
way from San Thom6 to the Great and Little Mounts to repose 
here awhile.” J. J. Cotton, List of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 1 19 . 

The value of this explanation remains to be investigated. 
Another explanation, apparently more fanciful than the former, 
is that St. Thomas restM here. 

303. — On the Gospel side, near the altar, an inscription 
\vithin floral borders, in which the letters are curiously inter- 
woven, the same style being observed in the stone on the 
other side of the altar. Two other stones in the San Thome 
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Cathedrol exhibit the .same particularity : one of 1695, and 
especially one of 169S. 

16S8. Febr. 7.2 ; 1000. June ■‘tl . — 


AQVl- lAZfi' D’ MA 
RIANA DE SOVZA 
MOLHER Q FOI DE D1 
000 FROES DE S.4DE FAL 
ECEO £ 12 DE FEVR" 

DE 1688 E. D. lOZEFHA, 
MADE' MOLHER Q FOI 
DE MATHEVS CARV" DA/ 
SILVA E FALECEO fi SI - 
DE IVNHO DE 696 ABAS 
NATVBAES DE MADRA 
STAPATAO F 'S LEGIT! ' 
MAS DE COSMO L " MA/ 
DR' E D, SCHOLASTICA 
DE S* F^DRE’ DESTA IGRV 


(Tni7islation) : Here lie 
D[ona] Mai-iana de Souza, 
u’lio was the wife of Diogo 
Frees de Sande ; (shedied on 
the 12tli of February 1688) 
andD[ona] JosephaMadeira 
who was the wife of Matheiis 
Carvalho da Silva, and diefl 
on the :11st of June of [1] 
696 ; both were bom at 
iladrastapatab. the legiti- 
mate daughters of Cosmo 
Lourenfo Madeira and 
D[ona] .Scholasticn de Souza, 
the founders of this Church- 


After comparing with J. J. Cotton’- List of Inscriptione, 
p. 119, Nos. 648 and 649, 1 consider his discrepancies to be faulty. 


ZdA.—irOS, Jan. 17.— 

AQVI IAS COSMO LOV 
R£C0 MADEIRA NATVRAL 
DE VILA DE ACOJTEMREINO 
DO ALGARVE FILHO LEGIT, 
IMG DE FERNAO MARTINS 
DE SIQVEIRA E DE MARI 
A DE VERA FOI CAZA 
DO DA PRIMEIRA VE2 
NA CIDADE DE NEGA 
PATAM COM D. MONI/ 

CA PEREIRA E SENDO 
CAZADO DA SEGVN/ 

DA VEZ CO D. ESCHO 
LASTICA DE SOVZA F/ 
VNDARAO esta ig 
REIA E FALECEO £ 17 
DE lANElRO DE 1703 


{Translation) : Here 

lies Cosmo Lourem/o Ma- 
deira, a native of Vila 
de Acoit in the kingdom 
of Algarve, legitimate son 
of FeniSo Martins de 
Siqueira and of Maria de 
Vera. 

He was maiTied the 
first time in the city of 
Negapatam with Dfona] 
Monica Pereira, and, hav- 
ing married the second 
time D[ona] Eschola.«- 
tica de Souza, they found- 
ed this Church ; and he 
died on the 17th of Janu- 
ary 1703. 


In J. J. Cotton, List of Inscriftion, 1905, p. 119, No. 649. 


Points oj Interest. 

306, — On the altar, a statue of St. Elizabeth and of Our 
Lady (the Visitation) ; another, of St. Aloysius ; also others, 
representing St. Ignatius, St. Anthony of Padua, Our Lady and 
the Child, and St. Michael; also a Saint on horseback (St. 
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George I), dressed like a crusadet{?); his horse tramples 
under foot two Saracens(?). 

Fr. Mariano Luis Ribeiro, “ Jesuita,” writes at fol. 14r of 
the second Register of Baptisms at Madre de Deos Church 
(between 1839 and 1853) that to the Church of Madre de Deos r 
■ semper subjectum fuit aliud ovatoi'ium dedioatum Beatae 
Marine Virgiui sub titulo Visitationis, et hnjus subjectionis 
nreunieiita quideni sunt imagines ibidem collocatae. nimiruin 
S.'Aloisii a Gonzanga [«ml Societatis Jesu ut ministri, et S. 
Ignatii ut sacei'dotis. cum paramentis sacei’dotalibus. Ratio 
illorum Patrmn [of the Society of Jesus] in hoc fuit plena 
prudentia. eo quod fideles Tainulenses nunquain coinmisceii 
volunt. id eat perinixtim stare cum fidelibus de casta Parias, 
Deque datur fidelibus de casta Parias festnm aliquod celebvarc 
in Ecclesia. ubi Tamulenses praevalent. quapiopter Tanuileiises 
ainplectendo edificaverunt luinc Ecctesiam [of Madre de Deosj, 
tluamvis in sacris uemo Catholicua alter alteruni vitai'c 
debeat, et fideles de casta Pavlas ainplectendo ad maiorem 
commoditatein aectuuni (()' Religionis liabueriint subjectum 
slbi illud oratorium Visitationis Beatae Mariae Viiginis. 8ed, 
deouvsu temporis omnia haec in oblir'ionem incidenint. dissen- 
tione.s [s/c] exortae sunt, et plures fideles <le casta Pareas 
deseruerunt banc Eoclesia[m], ut se adacribereiit aliae [sic] 
Ecclesise, ut commodius m^'steriis Religionis pavticiparent.” 

These explanations of Fr. Ribeiro may be mere guesses. 

The titular feast of the Dcsean^o Church is that of Our 
Lady’s Visitation. What then is the origin of 'Descanvo ’ 1 

The fouiidei’s of the Church were Cosmo Lourenco Madeira, 
married a first time with Monica ■ Pereira, and the second 
time with E.scholastiea de Souza, who was buried in tlie Church 
on Jan. 17. 1703 ; two of his daughters by the second marriage, 
Mariana de Souza, wife of Diogo Froes de Sande, and Josepha 
Madeira, wife of Matheus Carvalho de Silva, predeceased him 
and were buried in the same Church: the former on Feb. 12, 
1688; the latter on June 31, 1696. As Cosmo Louren^o Madeira 
founded the Church after his second marriage, tlie Church 
must have been built some time between 1660 and 1688. 

306. — Three stones with crosses (Maltese?) within a rope- 
border medallion; one, in the centre, above the fa 9 ade gate; 
the two others, in the same wall, higher up, in the comers. 
Similar to a cross found at the convent of the Holy Apostles, on 
St. Thomas Mount, in 1916, and marked C2 in the Bishop’s 
Museum. 


19. At St. Patrick’s Oryhanaeje, Adyar (307). 

307. — At St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Adyar, I was told by 
the Principal that there was in the property a pillar (Goveniment 


! Sic, for ‘ actuum or ‘ rituiim ’. 



Plate a 



S. Thom^ : Bishop’s Musaum. St. Thomas. Side-view of No. 4, A Soto 
show that the ears are of normal size, contrary to what is seen in 
anoient statues of Gautama-Buddha. Cf. p. 6, No. 6. 







S.Thom^. Bishop's Museum. — A.— On a pedestal (A la), a separate stone 
(A 2) showing, on right, St. Thomas (A 2a); on left, Kindiipa Baja 
(A 26). 

B. — Pour stones (A 4, A 3, A 5, A 7), with cross within rope-like 
circular border resting on a triangular base. Cf. pp. 4-8, Nos. 4, 6, 7, S. 

C. — Cannon ball (J 1). Cf. p. 4, No. 4c. 
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boundarj’ pillar?) with the date 1798 and some letters. The 
information did not tally with what Fr. A. Merkes, Archbishop’s 
House, Nungabaukam, Madras, had given me on Januaiy 23, 
1923, viz., that a stone cross had been dug up from a well at the 
Orphanage, some years back. No one at the Orphanage, though 
some had been there quite a long time, remembered or knew of 
such a fact. Did Fr. Merkes make a confusion mth the cross 
found on (Great) St. Thomas Mount in 1916 ? 

20. At No. So, Main Rood, St. Thomas Mou.nt (308). 

308. — At 65, Main Road, there is an old building, vaulted in 
two portions, the fa?ade of which, towards the Main Road, in- 
dicates that it was formerly a chapel ; it has two pilasters on 
each side of an arch, which arch must have been over a gate, 
as for the entrance gate of a chapel; above, between each set of 
two pilasters, a rectangular decoiution over which a cross can 
still be discerned ; lower, between each set of pilasters, traces of 
a niche. The photographer, Mr. Subramaniam, made a sketch 
of it. Mrs. Elder, who had lately occupied the place, promised 
to enquire mto the traditions attaching to it. 

21. Al St. Patrick’s Church, St. Thomas Mount (309-320). 

309. — On the floor, near the altar. 

18S2, April 23 . — Sacred / to the memory of the late Sergt. 
William Cavanagh, / of the Madras Artillery, / who died on 
foreign service at Rangoon, during the war with Biirmah, / 
on ^e 23rd April 1852, ■' aged 37 years, May he rest in 
peace. Amen. / 

310. — On the wall, left side. 

1888, Sept. 25 . — Sacred to the memory of / Hosannah / 
widow of the late / Lieut' D. F. Chambers, / H.M.’s 89th Foot, / 
who died at St. Thomas Mount, / on the 26th Septr. 1868, 
aged 76 years. / R.I.P. 

311. — Left of the central altar, and right of the altar of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

1877, March 27 . — Of your charity pray for the / Reverend 
Denis Forde, / who died at St. Thomas Mount, / 27th March 
1877, / in the 53rd year of his age / and the 30th of his priest- 
hood. / Requiescant in Pace. Amen. / J. Leese & Co., Sculp., 
Madras. / 

312. — Near the altar, in the body of the Church, left side. 

1897, Nov. 27 . — Hie Jacet / Re^"* Joannes Beatty / natns 

Dublinii A' 1835 / vita functus / V Kal. Dec. 1897. / 

(Translation): Here lies the Rev. John Beatty, bom at 
Dublin in 1836, who died on Nov. 27, 1897. 

‘‘V Kal. Dee.” is ‘Nov. 27;’ another inscription, in 
English, says he died on Nov. 29. 

9 
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313. — 1897', Nov. 29. — Sacred / to the memory of ; Rev 
J. Beatty, j late Chaplain, / who died at St. Thomas Moimt, 
29th November 1897, / aged 63 years. ' R.I.P. ' Erected / by 
his beloved dock and friends. 

314. — On the left side. 

1914, May SI . — In memory of the / Rev. A. Druem, , who 
died on the Slst May 1914, / aged 61 years. ' R.I.P. / Erected 
by the Mission. / A. Sing & ^na, Sc. j 

315. — Before the altar of the Immaculate Conception. 

1914, May 31. — Of your charity pray for the / Rev. A. 

Btuem, / who died at St. Thomas Mount / on the 31st May 
1914. / Age 61 years. ' R.I.P. ' Erected by the Mission. ' 
A. Sing & Sons, Sc. 

316. — On a brass tablet near the altar of the S. Heart. 

1916, Fd>r. 11. — Erected in A.D. 1906 / by Rev'*' D. S. da 

Costa / with subscriptions / fioiu / Mrs. Catherine Clarkson, 
the parishioners of / St. Patrick’s Church / and friends. / 11th 
February 1906. 

317. — On a oiboriura : “ Presented to St. Patrick’s Chapel, 
St. Thomas’ Mount, by Mrs. Chambers, Ist March 1842.” 

318. — About 1919 a silver chalice was stolen from the 
Church which bore the inscription : Goa, 1707. 

319. — Under the statue of St. Joseph : " A gift / of the 
88th C,I. / 15th Aug. 1909.” / 

320. — Under the statue of St. Anne, ” 16th Aug. 1909.” 

The bell of the Church has no inscription, I was told. 

22. In St. Patricks Church Cemetery, St. Thomas Mount 
(321-343). 

321. — 1842, Oci. 15. — Gloria in excelsis Deo. / In memory 
of /'John, / the infant son / of Serjeant T. Brannaghan, / A. V,C., 
who departed this life on / the 15th October 1842, / aged 1 year 
6 months. I 

322. — 1843, Jan. 4. — Sacred / to the memory / of / Maria 
Dargan, / wife of / John Dargan, / Serjeant M*' 63rd Regi 
ment, / who departed this life / on the 4th day of January 1843, 
aged 37 years, / bom in Ireland in the Queen’s County, 
Marlborough, / leaving an affected [5»c] husband and / five amali 
children behind / the world to seek and other [their ?] friends to 
find / May the Lord rest her soul / in peace. Amen. / 

323. — 1843, March 22. — Gloria in excelsis Deo. / Sacred / 
to the memory of / W®- J. Costello, / the beloved son of / Bridget 
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Cuthbert, / who departed this life on the 22nd of March 1843, ' 
aged 17 years & 22 days. 

Weep not for me. 0 mother dear ; 

I am not dead, hut sleeping here. 

This my fate will be shortly thine ; 

Prepare to meet thy God in time. 

This tomb was erected by his affectionate mother. 
Requiesoat in Pace. / 

324. — 1844, June 12. h / memoiy of / Joseph / son of 

Gunner / W. Fitzgerald / Obiit 12th June ' 1844/.ffltat. 2 years 
& ! 6 months. / 

326. — 1845 . Febr. 22. — Gloria in excelsis Deo. / Sacred / to 
the memory of / Dorothea, the beloved wife of G''- J. McDonnell, 
A C® let R‘ Art>’ who departed / this life22nd Feby. A.D. 1846. 
iEitat. 40, / leaving a husband & son to lament her loss. 
Through the mercy of Christ / may she rest in peace. Amen. 

326. — 1846, May 9. — Gloria in excelsis Deo. Sacred / to 
the memory / of Mary Anne, the beloved wife / of Q' M' Serj' 
James Maughan,/ 2nd Battalion Artillery, / who departed this 
life / May 9tb, 1846, / aged 17 years, / leaving a disconsolate 
husband / and two infant children to bemoan her irreparable 
loss, / Requiesoat in pace. / 

327. — 1848, April 16. — Gloria in excelsis Deo. Sacred 
to the memory / of Ann, the beloved wife / of Serjeant Thomas 
Hogan, / 2nd Batt" Artillery, / who departed this life / April 
16th, 1848, / leaving a disconsolate husband and an infant / child 
to bemoan her / irreparable loss, / aged 19 years and 11 months. 
Requiescat in pace. / 

328. — 1848, Oct. 20 ; 1850, March 15. — Gloria in excelsis 
Deo. / Sacred to the memory of / Serjeant John Halloran 
of the A Troop, / Horse Artillery, / and his beloved child, / Mary 
Elizabeth; / who departed this life : the / former on the 20th 
October / 1848 / at the age of 31 years, and the latter on the 
16th March 18M / at the age of 1 year & 10 Da. ' Requiesoat 
in pace. 

329. — 1848, Dec. 2. — Sacred , to the memory of / Ellen 
Mary, / the beloved daughter / of J. & S. Burke, ' who died 
2nd December 1848, / aged ' 1 year & 14 days. / 

330. — 1849, Oct. 23. — Sacred / to the memory , of Mary 
Ann, / the beloved wife / of / Serj‘ Arthur Fleming, / A 
Compel 4th Batt'' Artillery, / who departed this life / October 
23rd, 1849 / leaving a disconsolate / husband & an infant child , 
to bemomi her iireparahle ' loss, / aged 25 years. / Requiescat 
In pace. / 
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331. — Nov. 5 ; 1850, Jan. 1?'.— Sabred / to the memory 
of / Pensd. Bomb. Tliomas Kelly / and of / Mary Kelly. / his 
beloved daughter, who departed this life, / the former on 
the / 2ad November 1849, / aged 55 years, / and the latter on 
the 17th January 1850, / aged 12 years and 8 months. / May 
they rest in peace. •' 

332. — 1655, Dec. 13. — Gloria in excelsis Deo. , + / This 
Tablet was erected by / Corporal Michael Donohoe, / 2jid 
B.L.I., / to the memory of / his beloved wife / Letitia / who 
departed this life I3th December 1855, / aged 16 years. / 
Bequiescat in pace. 

333. — 1860, March 11. — Sacred / to the memory of 
William Stephen, / the youngest and beloved son of i Serg' Major 
John and Marg' Kenvic, / who departed this life on the 14th 
wiarch 1860, / aged 1 year 2 months & 28 days. ' Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord. 

334. — 1860, April 28. — Sacred to the memory of / George 
Roskell, / the beloved son of / Serj‘ John Robert and Emily 
Boskell, / died 28 April 1860, / aged 10 months 5 days. / Ro3 
colli. 

Ros cali, ‘ heaven-dew,’ is a play of words with the name 
Roskell. 

336. — 1861, April 26. — Sacred / to the memory / of / 
Jeremiah Bamical, i Gunner in the Madras Artillery Recruit 
Depot, / who departed this life / on.the 26th April 1861, / aged 
30 years and 10 months. / Requiescat in Pace. Amen. / 

336. — 1861 , June 18. — Sacred to the memory of / Elizabeth 
Janethe, / beloved wife of Bomb' / T. Cunningham, B. Comp^. 
4th Batt" / Madras Art>' and eldest / daughter of Seig' D. Lyons / 
of the F. A. V. Compi, who / departed this life on the / 18th 
June 1861, age 16 years 6 months and 16 days, leaving / an 
infant child and / disconsolate husband to deplore her irreparable 
loss. Requiescat in pace. /' 

337. — 1862, July 6. — Sacred to the ' memory of Mar- 
garethe, / beloved daughter of M' / Pat. Dierthonas [1] and 
Mary ’ Kelly, who departed this / life, 6th July 1862, aged 1 
year 1 month and 3 days. ; Regretted by her parents. / 

338. — 1863, June 4. — Gloria in excelsis Deo. / Sacred / to 
the memory of /' Marj' Aime, / beloved wife / of Cantonment / 
Serjt. Major ' M. Donaghue, died 4th June 1863, ! aged 38 
years. ' 

339. — 1863, Sepl. 2. — Gloria in excelsis Deo. / + / Sacred 
to the memory of / Susan, / beloved wife of / Bomb' W. Rielly, 
[sic] i C. Battery, 23rd Brigade Royal Artillery. / died 2nd 
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September 1863, / aged 22 years. This tomb was erected by 
her / affectionate grand-mother. ! 

340. — 1860, Oct. 6; 1863, Febr. 12. — Sacred ‘ to the 
memory of ■ Emily, , the beloved wife ■’ of Serjeant J. R. 
Roskell, R' Art' , / who died on the 6tli October 1866, / at 
St. Thomas’ Mount, aged 26, also their beloved infant daugh- 
ter / Fanny, ’ who died on the 12th February 1863, aged 4 
months. / 

341. — 1866, March 17. — Gloria in excelsis Deo. Sacred ■ 
to the memory of / Thomas Kelly, . Head Constable, Mofussil 
Pohce, / who died 17th March 1866, /' aged 47 yeai's, leaving a 
wife and three children / to bemoan his irreparable loss. / This 
monument was erected by his beloved wife Mary. / Requies- 
cat in pace. / 

342. — 1866, 10. — Gloria in excelsis Deo. i Sacred / 

to the memory of ' Ann Mullaney, the beloved wife of / Serjeant 
Thomas Mullaney, / B. Battery, 20th Brigade, R. A.,/ who de- 
parted this life ' April 10th, i866, / aged 46 years, / leaving 
a disconsolate husband j and daughter : to bemoan / her irrepar- 
able loss./ Requiesoat in Pace. / E. Hill & Co., Sc / 

343. — 1889, A'pril .9.— To / the memory of Catherine, wife 
of / Serjeant V. Crowe, ‘ Battalion, Madras Artillery. Died 
3rd April 1889.;' 

23. In Bullock Line, St. Thomas Mount (344). 

344. — In Bullock Line there is a small graveyard with one 
inscription only : 

1831, Jan. 7 . — Sacred to the memory / of Serj‘ W"* Sulli- 
van of the / C. Troop Horse .4rt^ who departed this life / on the / 
7th of Janu' 1831, age 36. / This monument was / erected by 
his Disconsalate [sicj / Widow as a mark of her j Esteem. ’ 

24. At the foot of St. Thomas M<mnt (346-349). 

At the foot of St. Thomas Mount, on the west side of 
the entrance to the steps leading up to the Mount, there are 
some small houses belonging to the R.C. Mission, S. Thom6, 
Mylapore, where I noticed a novel way of asserting one’s 
ownership. 

345. — At No. 249, the four steps leading into the house 
have inscriptions ; 

(Top step) : + / Ground bel. / to Rom" Cath. . Church. / 
XIV. / 

(2nd step from top ) ; + / XV / 
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(Srd step from top) : + [embedded in wall.] Ground 
bel. / to Rom” Cath. / Church. ' XIT / 

{4tli step from top) : +/ II 

.346. — At No. 249 a (near No. 249) : 

Top step turned the wrong way. 

{2nd step from lop ) ; -\~j , 

{3rd step from top) : + - Ground beh’ i to Rom" Cath. 
/ Church / XXIV ;• 

{4th step from top): +/ Ground bel' / to Rom” Cath. 
Church / XXVI 

347. — At the gate of No. 249 a ; + Ground bel* ' to 
Rom" Cath. ' Church / XXII •' 

348. — At No. 249 b (near No. 249) ; 

{Top step) : + / XXI / 

(2nd step from top) : -f ! XIX 

(Srd step from iop) : [ + ] / XXIII 

349. — At No. 251. the top step has two stones inscribed 
thus : 

+ / Ground bel# / to Rora" Oath. / Church / XIII ! 

+ / Ground bel-' ' to Rom" Cath. ' Church ' X / 

Near the kitchen ; + XIII / 

25. On St. Thomas Mount (360-377). 

At the entrance gate, at the foot of the Mount (360). 

360. — Above the entrance gate there is a cross, with trefoil- 
extremities, which has an inscription within the four angles made 
by the two bars of the cross. The inscription is so high that I 
could not determine the language, Indian or Armenian, in which 
it is written. 

On the steps leading to the Mount (361-366). 

361. — 1694, Sept. 20. — Parai Cam/inhate Le/de e resai. / 
Aqui jae Anna Pr" / filha legitima de / Diogo PT' e d' Aga/da 
Pr“ natural de / Madrasp""’ mulher / q’ foi de Paschoal / da 
gra^a, aq' falle/ceo em 20 de Sep/temb" de jd'= de 41 an/nos e por 
sua m** / humild' quia ser / Sepultada ao pe / deste S'" M6te p" 

; q’ 0 devoto Lei/tor p’ charid' re/ze p’ amor de D’s ' hQ P' Nosso 
e Ave M*. / A6o do S'' 1694. / 

Compare with J. J. Cotton, List of Inscriptions, 1905, 
p. 171, No. 893, where the abbreviations have been removed. 
Cotton translates : “ Stop, traveller, read and pray. Here lies 
Anna Pereira, lawful daughter of Diogo Pereira and Agatha 
Pereira, a native of Madra8[patam], who was the wife of 
Paschoal da Gra^a. She died here on the 20th September, aged 
41 years, and, by her great humility, wished to be buried at the 
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foot of this Holy Mountaiu, that the devout reader may 
for charity and for the love of God pray one [Out] Father and 
Hail Mary. The year of our Lord 1694.” 

Suppress ‘here.’ We have ‘ aq',’ not ' aqi ’ for ‘ aqui.’ 

In a copy of this inscription which I made myself in 1921, I 
find that the date is 1604, instead of 1694. Even the date 1694 
makes this the oldest post-Portuguese inscription on the Mount. 

352. — 1729, July 26. — Here / Lyeth the Body of / Adeodata 
Roach, wife ' of Major John Roach, / of Madrass. who departed 
this Life the 26th of July / Anno Domini 1719 / in hopes of 
a happy / Resurrection to Eternal / Life. / 

J. J. Cotton, LtBt of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 171, No. 894. 
“ John Roach married Adeodate Wheatley, March 17, 1717. He 
had displayed great gallantry that same year in defeating an 
attack on Trivatore by the Nabob’s troops ; and Governor Collet 
and his Council made him ‘ Major of all the Honourable Com- 
])aDy’8 forces on the Coast of Coromandel and in the island 
r)f Sumatra.' He was also awarded a gold medal set with 
diamonds and valued at 300 pagodas. Roach saUed for England 
in January 1736 (see No. 89). A Captain Edward Roach was in 
Calcutta at the time of the siege in 1756.” 

363. — 1744, Oct. 17 ; 1745, Fd)r. T'.—Esto vjgilane, brevius 
in sepulchro eris,/ Sic transit vita hominis./ Hoc sub «axo 
jacent et quiescunt qui in tem/pore brevi multum curri- 
culum ferentea in/ studio non desistentes, nec animo dehn- 
quStes/ inter huius mundi varias et permixtas tribula/tiones 
a mundo came necnon diabolo instiga/tas ad aetemos lauros 
possidendos cvolarimt/ scilicet Guilelmus May filiue William 
May/ et Ludovicae Gomes quadraginta duos an nos agens 
Madrastae oriundus Annae Acart/ viduus Octobri die decima 
septima anni mil/lesimi septingentesimi quadragesimi quarti/ 
necnon mater eius Ludovica Gomes nata An/toni Gomes et 
Annae Ribeira vidua William/ May et Richard Ware annos 
sexaginta agens/ septima Februarii anni MDCCXLV obiit./ 

De baixo desta campa jazem e descancad/ Guillelmo 
May filho de William May et de/ Luiza Gomes, de idade de 
coarenta dous annos/ natural de MadrastapataS viuvo de Anna/ 
Acart, o qual faleceo aos dezasete de Oitubro/ do anno 
MDCCXLIV, e sua May Luiza Go/mes, filha de Antonio Gomes 
e de Anna Ribe/ira, viuva de William May e Richard Ware, 
de idade de LX annos falecida aos VII de Feverei/ro do 
anno 1746, os quaes sendo suas almas del/Ies purificadas pellas 
varias tribulacoens que/ Ihes suscitaraS os inimigos das almas 
ChristaSs, fo/ra5 se a^ozar de galordaS etemo q’ Ihes mereceo 
a sua varonil Christandade e heroica passiencia.;' 

Fleres si scires unum tua tempora mensem. 

Rides cum non sit forsitan una dies. 

Requi^ant in pace. 
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[Translation of the Latin); Be watchful; thou shalt ere 
long be in the grave. Thus passes the life of man. Beneath 
this stone lie and rest they, who, covering a long career in a 
short time, without stopping in the course, or offending amidst 
this world’s various and mixed trials caused by the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, winged their flight to the possession 
of an eternal crown, to wit ; William May, son of William May 
and of Louisa Gomes, aged 42 yeara, born at Madraata, and 
widower of Anna Acart, (who died) on the 17th of October 
of the year 1744 ; and also his mother, Louisa Gomes, daughter 
of Antony Gomes and Amia Ribeira, and widow of WiUiam 
May and of Richard Ware, who died on the 7th of February 
1746, aged 60 years. 

[Translation of the. Portuguese) : Below this stone lie and 
rest William May, son of William May and of Luiza Gomes, 
aged 42 years, bom at Madrastapatad, and widower of Anna 
Acart, who died on the 17th of October 1744, and his mother 
Luiza Gomes, daughter of Antonio Gomes and of Anna Ribeira, 
widow of William May and of Richard Ware, who died on 
the 7th of February 1745, aged 60 years. They, after 
having purified their souls by the various tribulations raised 
against them by the enemies of Christian souls, v'ent to 
enjoy the eternal reward which they merited by their manly 
Christian life and heroic patience. 

Thou wouldst cry, if thou knewest a month is the measure 
of thy life ; thou laughest, when maybe it is not a day. May 
they rest in peace. 

“ Richard Ware's name figures at the foot of the list of 
Freemen living within Fort St. George in 1684, with the note 
‘ married to a Mustez.’ A Samuel Hepburn married Rosa 
Acart. April 27, 1729.” J. J. Cotton, List of inscriptions. 

364. — 1821, March 2. — Sacred/ to the memory of Ellen. . ' 
Pakenham,' who departed this life' on the.'' 2nd March 1821,/ 

1 yr. 4: 2 months. ’ 

365. — 1833, April 7. — Sacred/ to the. memory of Samuel 
Augustus, the/ beloved son of/ Serjeant A. Cochrane, born' 
on the 7th March A. D. 1831,/ departed this life on the 7th 
April A.D. 1833,/ aged 2 years and 1 month. Deeply 
and sincerely lamented by his parents./ 

Why do we mourn departed friends 
Or shake at death’s alarms ? 

'Tis but the voice that Jesus (finds 1), 

To call them to his arms./ Amen. 

I wonder now whether this very tomb of a soldier’s child, 
dated 1833, has given rise to an extraordinary story which I 
picked up here on Febr. 9, 1923. 

It was getting late ; and we had several photographs more 
to take at the Church on the Mount. Photographer and 
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coolie sped up tlie lull as quickly as their panting -sides allowed. 
I hailed Mrs. Stanley at her house on the side of the hill. 
“ Any developments ? ” She had put me on the track of 
Mrs. Moses’ Christian well and Christian lintels. “ Father, did 
you ever hear of the footprint that used to be somewhere on 
the hill V' “ No, never ! ” “ Some soldiers once came in search 
of it, and now it cannot be found.” " IVliat footprint ? 
How big? A footprint of St. Thomas?” “The footprint 

ofachild.” “Really? Catechist!” And we called for the 

Catechist of St. Patrick’s Church, whom we espied at the 
foot of the hiU, at the gate erected in 1726 by Petrus Uscan 
of blessed memory. The Catechist came running up. “What 
about that footprint?” “Yee, I know, But it is no more 
here. Some said it was the footprint of a soldier’s child ; 
others said it was that of an angel.” “ Goodness I . . . . Where 
was it ?” And he took me along, up the steps, and repeated 
the story exactly the same way, whenever we stopped to 
breathe and admire the scenery towards Little Mount and 
the Cathedral and the blue sea. “ Here it was,” said he, a 
few paces before reaching the emplacement of a former batter\' 
which could still render good service in time of need. “ It was 
merely a brick or a tile, one of the many in the pavement 
of this road. And some said it was the footprint of a soldier’s 
child, and others that of an angel, and somebody took it 
away.” “For luck?” 

Just so, in 1617 or 1619, when for the firet time some 
Armenians and Portuguese came from Pulicat to the tomb 
of St. Thomas on a pilgrimage. They broke to pieces with 
crowbars and pickaxes a big footprint which was shown 
them as St. Thomas’ and then carried the fragments to 
India, that is to the Goa side, and it was Correa, I believe, 
the author of Lendas da India, who boasted that he had in 
his possession part of the big toe and of the toe next to it. 

366. — Under a cross, black w’ith oil, near the second flight 
of steps, a Tamil inscription in 3 lines. 

1860, March ?.5. — 

LDifliu^iT'rsar (31) £,0 

{TranekUion) : Mr. Marindasan, at the age of 21. on the 
26th of March 1860. 

My notes show that there is a Tamil inscription in 31 small 
lines, which was not copied. Perhaps, there is question of the 
inscription above, and it may be that the copyist copied only 3 
lines. 

Near the top of the Mount ( 367 - 358 ). 

367. — Some 40 feet below the top of the hill, on one’s right, 
as one ascends, there is a break in the wall, which leads to 
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Aji aitificially levelled spot. suiTouiided by earthwork and rubble, 
with 8 openings at equal distances. Evidently, the place was 
utilised in former times as a strategic position. The paved 
emplacements for gun carriages are still visible. Within memory, 
the firing, at this place, by the military of the St. Thomas 
Mount Cantonments caused so much damage to the Church 
above that the military authorities yielded to the protes- 
tations of the priest in charge and withdrew. In the 18th 
Century, the Mount was frequently the scene of serious fighting, 

Mgr. Medlycott (India and the Apoath Thomas, p. 122, n. 1) 
says of this artificially level ground that on inquiry he was 
informed that " in former ages the Nestorians had a bishop’s 
residence on the spot.” How is it that such information never 
appears in the many earlier accounts, printed and MS., which I 
have seen ? Yet, I too was told about the same place by 
the Chaplain of the convent on the Mount, in 1923. that it was 
the site of a Nestorian monastery. 

358. — An Indian gentleman of Mylapore once told me 
that, at the foot of the Mount, there was a cave, the opening 
of which was concealed by a shop built in front of it. Inquiries 
at the Mount failed to elicit any further knowledge of such 
a cave. Mv informants knew of no cave anywhere on the 
hill. 

Ou the top oj the Mount (360-367). 

369. — At the top of the steps, there are two curious old 
])illars. Are these remnants of a sort of kiosk (charola) which is 
said (about A.D. 1612) to have been erected both at St. 
Thomas Mount and at the Little Mount by the Portuguese 
above a beautiful open-air cross attributed to St. Thomas? 
Judging from the experiments I tried on them with my 
penknife, these two old pillars are not monoliths. 

360. — Near the old fiagstaS (and powder-magazine 1), at the 
North-East comer of the ground round tlie Church, there liM on 
the ground an Armenian inscription of 19 lines, the last two 
of which mention in Portuguese ; “ Gregorio Parao. • Armenio, 
1707.” 

The translatiou by Mesrovb J. Seth, Esq. , from the Armenian 
is given thus by J. J. Cottou, List of Inscriptions, 1906, p. 170, 
No. 890 : ” This is the tomb of Gregory, who is the son of 
Sarkies. He is a native of Erivan, a citizen of a great city, a 
merchant of pearls, and n sojourner at Madras. He is of a 
meek and humble nature. The Lord seated on a throne of 
light shall have mercy on his soul and he will be worthy 
of the Kingdom. Whoever on his behalf shall say, ‘ Father, 
I have sinned,’ shall be remembered before Christ. Died iu 
the year of the Saviour, 1707, on Saturday, October 20th.” 

"This is one of the oldest inscriptions of this nation 
traceable in Madras There are older ones at Calcutta (Reza 
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Beebee Sookeas, 1630), and at Agra. An Armenian colony 
had existed at the last-named place from very early times, 
and, in 1609, Captain WOliam Hawkins, of the ship Hector, 
envoy from James I. to the Court of the Mogul, had been 
given an Armenian maiden in marriage by Jehangir. Hawkins 
unfortunately died on the journey home. His widow married 
Gabriel Towerson, one of the first factors of the East India 
Company, who was killed in the Amhoyna massacre of 1622.” 
Cf. J. J. Cotton, ibid. 

361. — Orthodox Armenians and other non-Catholic visitors 
were often and are stUl impressed by the number of Armenian 
inscriptions in and near this Church. There is the Armenian 
pulpit too, the picture of Our Lady and Child painted on 
wood in Armenian style, and the name of Petrus Uscan' ob 
the top of the reredos of the main altar ; there are the Armenian 
paintings of the Apostles. Orthodox Armenian Bishops have 
been heard to say: “This is an Armenian Church.” The 
truth is that the Church was rebuilt by the Portuguese in 1547 
and was always theirs ; but, naturally enough, the Armenians, 
whether Orthodox or Uniates, felt a special devotion to the 
spot, perhaps from an ancient tradition that their nation 
had been specially devout to it in pre-Portuguese times. 
Strange that no other Christian pre-Portuguese inscriptions 
but the one round the cross above the altar have been found on 
the Mount! I made a diligent search for pre-Portuguese 
crosses on the boulders of the hill, for marks left by medieval 
pilgrims, but to no purpose. 

362. — ^The small vaulted building, North-East of the Church, 
now a church godown, contains a big old almirah, still in 
good condition, having in three or four places some Armenian 
letters, eight altogether. 

Four big stones stuck in the groimd near this vaulted 
building show where a flagstaff stood formerly. 

363. — On a tablet let into the outer wall of the Church, 
North-West side, an inscription partly Portuguese, partly 
Armenian. 

1707 . — “Este Alpendre c/om a porta da lgr/e]a mandou 
fazer / Coja Safar Zacharias ' no anno de 1707.” {Follow 
two fines in Armenian.) 

8hC.U.Sll4 It Uli3>li.Ph‘o 

UU^SlrUh AlL-flil't- 1707 : 

{Tramlalion of the Portuguese) : Coja Safar Zacharias had 
this porch with the door of the Church made in the year 1707. 


I Petrus XJscan was the leading Armenian merchant of Madras in the 
ficst-h^f of the eighteenth oenturv. His benefaction.<; to the oity of 
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{Translation of the Anneniait): In memory ot Safar, 
[son of] Mahtesy Zaehareh, 1707. 

“He died in 1725, and lies buried inside the Church 
of St Thomas’ Mount.' He was the son of Mahtesy Zachai-e 
of Julfa, who had gone on a pilgrimage to Jeru.salem. 
“ Mahtesy,” in Armenian, signifies a pilgrim and is equi- 
valent to the word “Haji” amongst tlie Muhammadans who 
have performed the pilgrimage of Mecca in Arabia. In former 
years, many Armenians from Persia and India visited the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, but that reli- 
gious fervour has, alas, died out in this materialistic age, and 
there are hardly any who perfoim the pilgiimage to Jerusalem 
nowadays.” {Note by JHesrovb J. Seth, Esq.) 

Cf. J. J. Cotton, List of Inscriptions, 1905, p 170. No. 

889. 


364. — At the foot of the wall, beneath this inscription, 
there lay in 1921, a stone, which, when I turned it up, yielded 
the following : “ Renovated / in A D. 1905 / by Rev. D. S. Da 
Costa / Portg. Mission ■ What had this Paidre renovated ? 
The work done, I heard, was so insignificant that it w'as 
not worth commemorating. The stone had not been put up, 
but had been turned round, on its face. “Please, do not 
mention it.” Unfortunately, a stone is a stone, and I had 
copied the inscription. Why had the stone not been thrown 
away, or buried, or better dashed to pieces ? Since it may 
still lie there and puzzle others, as it puzzled me, it must 
be mentioned. 

365. — On the facade of the ^wrch of the Chui'ch there 
is a granite stone bearing the arms of Portugal surmounted 
by a crown and a winged horse. 

366. — The ground in front of the portico was formerly 
paved with bricks, and round the edge of the hill ran platforms 
for the pil^ims to rest on. These platforms are now in 
poor condition. I was told that even as late as 40 years 
ago— let us say a century ago — the pilgrims at the festival 
of the Church, December 18tb, the feast of Our Lady’s Ex- 
pectation, were counted in thousands — 5,000 was the figure I 
beard — whereas now the number reaches barely 160. 

367. — Some 20 ft. from the portico, in a northerly direction, 
lies a rough stone with an inscription in T^mil and the laconic 
information which some one on the spot translated thus, “ This 
stone belongs to Manuval ” (Manuel). “ Sondakal ManuvSl.” A 


Madras are faithfully chronicled by the well-known Armenian historian 
and researcher, Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth, M.B.A.8., in his “Histon- of the 
Armenians in India,” pp. 142-145, 

* See No. 371. 
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Tamil scholar consulted later, far away from the scene, and 
with only '* Sondakal Maiiuval” to go by, says; “The meaning 
is ‘ Emmanne! of Sondakal ’. Names of places ending in iW, 
gal, gul, ‘stone,’ are many, e.g., Dindigul, Mutukal, ete. To 
mean -This stone belongs to Manuval,’ the Tamil should proper 
ly be ‘ Manuval sondakal.’ ” 

Ui\der the portico of the Church (368-369), 

368. — Below a design showing two angels with trumpets, 
and a heart in fiame-s flanked on either side by a pelican, 
an inscription partly Armenian, partly Latin. 

1739, Dec. -20.— 

'htyPfdS SlL'^IL'bhi) t- <a.'b‘Wlh8bU.U (MlKUP-liMlK 
U’h 'hUMlSP l7b (KliVbWlh iumHihS 4^^ 

LlA'Vab 4113 8ll8<h ‘^tlSllMpliU h LUri?‘bt8flK\S, 
{pMrtlU b (I'na^a'u. b liCfvtiP4(l S8 

bUPb, •t'U.UbVU.P' 'bbiiSblTPbP 20, 811 

(Tb si?iifh'b u-bpoe fOb nsg ; 

Hie Jocet Dominn Perinas / Filia C. Sultan, Et Dominae 
Anam Conjux C. Joannes Marcar, natione ! Armena, nata 
Ispani in Persia / diem supreraum Obiit Paleacat / 20. Decem- 
bris. 1739 , ! Trigenta [stc] ti'es annorum [ate] Nata. / 

{Translation of the Armenian) : Under this tomb lies 
Pheriuaz, the daughter of the late Soolthanoom and the wife of 
Johanness, of the Armenian nation, much respected by every- 
body. Born in the city of I^ahan. She lived 33 years and 
died at Phalighat on the 20th December in the year of our Lord 
Christ 1739. 

{Translaiion of the Latin): Here lies Mrs. Perinas, daughter 
of C. Sultan and Mrs. Anam, wife of C. Joannes Marcar, an 
Armenian by nationality, bom at Ispam [ = Ispahan] in Persia ; 
died at Paleacat on the 20th of December 1739, aged thirty- 
three years. 

“She was the sister of the famous Agali Shameer Sool- 
thanoom of Madras, who was the foremost Armenian merchant 
of that city after Khojah Petrus Woskan. See the “History 
of the Armenians in India” by Mesrovb J. Seth, M,B.A.S., 
pp. 146-148.” {Note by Mesrovb J. Seth, Bsq.) 

In J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 171, No, 891. 

C. stands twice for Coja = Khwaja, “ a title generally 
applied,” says J. J. Cotton, t5td., “to preceptors and merchants.” 
Cotton gives the date 1739 ; so does the Rev. 8. Jacob in 
the .Armenian text copied by him ; the date, as copied by 
me from the Latin, in 1921, was 1769. 
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369. — Near No. 368, under the porch ; below a pair of 
scissors (?) and a balance (?) ' an inscription partly in Armenian, 
partly in Latin. 

1764, Febr. 20.— 

‘bbp'flig sa'nii'bhu tr 

illlKUP'lhVlMrh Vd'HXbhS h>lh(a‘llh'u‘b , ILA'+’lhb 

AliSh . h . l7mL& 

h liU'iJ 64, 8il8>h l?h (^liPh 

'LliPDh'P, irU.'bPliDdMT'u <f'bSP4,U.Ph 

IXlTllh 20, fJ-hCl, tPIQn ITbPIIS ^^tlh ^6+ : 

Hie sub Monumento Jacet Anna / Jacobyan quae fuit dilecta 
ConjuK / Sultani David et Carissima Nationi / su«e Aimeniie 
piaecipue suis Cognatis, ' Oriunda Civitate Julpha in Persia, 
Et agens Sexaginta quatuor annos Obiit in Madrasta 20 
Eebruarii 1764. / 

{Trafulation of the Armenian) : 

Under this tomb lies Anna Khathoon, the wife of the late 
Sooltbanoom Shameer of the Armenian nation, bom at Julfa, 
Ispahan. She lived in this world 64 years, much respected, and 
died at Madras on the 20th Febniary, in the year of our 
Saviour Christ 1764. 

(Tranelation of the Latin) : Here, under (this) monument, 
lies Anna Jacobyan, the beloved wife of Sultan David, who was 
very dear to her Armenian countrymen, and chiefly to her 
relatives. Bom at Julpha in Persia, she died at Madrasta on 
the 20th of February 1764, aged 64 years. 

No. 892 in J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 171. 

■' She was the mother of the famous Agah Shameer Sool- 
thanoom of Madras, who was the premier Armenian merchant of 
that city in the second half of the 18th century. See the 
“History of the Armenians in India” by Mesrovb J. Seth, 
M.R.A.S., pp. 146-148.” {Note by jlfesroi;^ J. Seth. Esq.) 

Within the Church (370). 

370. — The jambs and the arch of the facade gate are of 
granite, but of inartistic design. 

At the bottom of the Church, the floor on the north side 
sounds hollow, as if there were a vaulted tomb beneath. 


1 The family ccest of the Shameer family, several of whom are 
buried in the Armenian church of St. Mary at Madras, was as follows : 
A pEur of scissors, a yard measure, a pair of scales with small weights for 
wmghing precious stones, and an inkpot with aquiilpen. See the “His- 
tory of the Armenians in India” by Mesrovb J. Seth, M.R.A.S., p. 147 
(Nde bp lUetrovb J. Selh, Eaq.) 
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I searched in vain for an inscription commemorating the 
name of Padre Caspar Coelho, who in 1546 was the host of 
St. Francis Xavier at the Presbytery near the Church of the 
tomb, and who in 1547 discovered the stone cross above the 
altar of St. Thomas Mount. About 1612, Father Manoel 
Barradaa, S.J., wrote that the priest who discovered that stone 
was buried at the Church of St. Thomas Mount, and that the 
inscription on his tomb testified to the fact that he was the 
discoverer. I looked in vain for this inscription behind the 
main altar the only place where it might have been hidden. 
If the atone lay on the ground, it may now be hidden by 
the cemented floor. 

At the height of the cornice, on both sides of the nave, and 
before the arch of the sanctuary, there jut out half a dozen 
stone brackets, which puzzled not a little the Sisters of 
the Convent and myself. I was told that formerly the Church 
did not extend westwards beyond these stone projections. Thi.s 
would mean that Khwtlja Safar Zacharias extended the Church 
in 1707 more than his inscription claims. The information may 
be doubted. 

One of the Nuns of the Convent writes to me (Sept. 7, 1924). 
tiiat, " in addition to the 12 stones mentioned above, there are 4 
similar ones, one in each of the four comers of the porch, 
sustaining the arches ; 4 at the base of the arches, where is the 
picture of Our Lady ; and 4 to sustain the base of the arches of 
the vault of the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament. Altogether, 
therefore, 24 similar stones of granite.’’ There are, however, 
no arches in the case of the first set of twelve. 

Round the arch in front of the sanctuary we read ; “ Nossa 
Senhora da Expeota^ao," (Our Lady of the Expectation), 
which is the title of the Church, the feast of the Expectation 
falling on the 18th of December. In ancient times the cross 
above the altar used to sweat on that day, and, be the 
explanation what it may, we have so many attestations of 
the fact that it cannot be gainsaid in any way by the most 
sceptical. 

When Indian pilgrims, or pilgrims from Ceylon, Burma, 
etc., Catholics or Piotestants, come to the Mount, they generally 
ask to be shown St. Thomas’ scapular. “ What do they call 
St. Thomas’ scapular ? ” I inquired from the Sisters of the Holy 
Apostles’ Convent who gave me this wonderful information. 
“The picture of the Madonna and Child after St. Luke.” 
Why that picture should be called St. Thomas’ scapular is more 
than 1 can say. Is the idea, after all, that St. Thomas was 
buried with it ? 

Popular imagination once roused will run Co great lengths. 
Here are two stories of pure imagination, connected with this 
picture of the Madonna, which I had never heard or read till 
I come across them lately in a series of articles entitled “ The 
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Fovtuguese in Madras,’’ and published in the Madnif Mail, about 
May 6th, 1921. 

•‘As to how tJie pictiu-e came there, I must invoke again the 
aid of tradition. It is said that St. Thomas brought it with him 
through his travels in India. There are many legends connected 
with the picture, but the best one I have heard is that on a 
certain day of every year two white doves used to be seen 
soaring up to Ihe heavens from the summit of the hill. The 
curiosity of the inquisitive being whetted, an inspection of 
the spot led to the discovery of tire picture, and by a process of 
inferences it was traced to' St. Thonras.' I am informed that 
a copy of this picture is somewhere at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The picture has, however, not escaped immunity from the 
ravines of time, and there is another story told about it, which 
is worth recounting. A fleck here and a spot ther-c indicated 
that it wanted touching up. A certain prelate of San Thome, 
it is reported, secured the services of an artist, who with 
paint, brush, and pallet proceeded to apply himself to the 
delicate task of retouching. But, as the artist attempted to 
impart the first touch to the picture, lo and behold ! he was not 
able to see. Tliis event is said to have occurred within the 
memory of livmg men.’’ 

The story we liave related above (No. 68) under the year 
1558, a good old story, the authenticity of which cannot be 
contested, may with advantage take the place of the two imcriti- 
cal modern ones just cited. 

W. Gerraann reports from Auguati's Dtnkw rdigkeite.n a most 
remarkable fact, if true. “Aus engliscben Zeitschriften steht 
im Int. Bl. der Leipz. Lit. Zeitung von 1818, Nr. 280, folgende 
Nachricht ; ‘ Auf dem St. Thomasberge unu'eit Madras, wo 
viele Graber aus den ersten Zeiten des Christenthums sind, hat in 
Mai 1818 ein Soldat m einem Grabs drei Manuscripte auf Palm- 
blattern gefunden, die im Jahi 61 nach Christi Geburt von einem 
Simon Caleb geschiiebeii worden, Gebete und eine kleinere 
Chronik von Indien euthalten und nun nach London gebracht 
warden.’ Augusti fiigt die Worte bei ; ' Dutch dergleichen 
Entdeckuugen (welche allerdings mit mbglicher Sorgfalt unci 
kritischer Strenge gepriifi; werden mtissen) wilrden jene alien 
Ueberlieferungeii eine unerwartete Bestatigung erhalten, und 


> Compare this with wliat I Bud in Jacob Haafner, Reize in eantn 
Palanquin, Amsterdam, G. J. Beyerinck, 1827, p. 217, about a mount a few 
miles away from Monte Grande or St. Thomas Mount : “ Neither shall 
I speak of the Heathen Monti, ins,, the Tiroekishtna Condam mount, 
some miles further, on the top of which there is also a temple or pagoda, 
nor of the two birds, Poersha and Bidhata, which, as the Indians say, have 
come every day these last five centuries, pi'ccisely at twelve o’clock, noon, 
and take their food from the hands of a Bramin.” For more details 
on this heathen mountain and the two birds, see Haafner’s Lolgevallen op 
etna reize van Madras over Tranquebar naar hat eiVond Ceilon, Amsterd^, 
G. J. A. Beyerinck, 1826, before p. 25. 
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iw wiii'de sieh zeigeii, dass hier wie in aiiclern fj'allen die historische 
Kritik mancher neiieni Schriftsteller viel zii voreiligeinseitig 
war.’ ” {Die. Kirche derTltoimsdiristen, Giitersloh, 1877, p. 296.) 
(xermann adds that lie could find no information on the.se MSS. 
either in London or Madias We may ask where those man.\ 
mnibs of the first ages of mu- era are to be found. 

Between the Chnrcli and tiie sncristv' there is a narrow 
empty space with a small recess in the wall. Mother St. Alban 
in 1921 asked me the meaning of that ivcess, 1 did not know. 
Her notion of it was tliat St. Thomas had said Mass there, 
r could not hut smile, since St. Thomas, generally credited with 
a giant’s strength as in the case of the log. \ras now represented 
as a sort of dwaidsh elf. However. I liarl no answer at the 
time. It wa-s only on meeting Mother St. Alban again that 
I could tell her that her • tradition ' was altc^ether wrong. 
The proof was that the Church, as we now have it, was built 
only in 1647. 

In the sacristy there are .some interesting old ivory statue.s •. 
one of St. Michael, though brolcen. is very artistic; another 
of Our Livdy is unusually large. There are also three statuettes 
of the Infant Jesus, two of them with the index-finger on the 
mouth, and one in the attitude of leaching. 

Inacripthne imlkin the Church (H71-372). 

371. — Armenian insci'ii)t.ii)n in 7 lines on a tomb inside 
the Chuioh. 

1725.— 

aeii t- su'iiL'b b'Li/ptrh iiiL^aph'u ■ up t-p iip'hh 
ira-^stiih ^a-piipb .^.oh'uaahSMia = bUb-'P^bu-op 
118(1 UdbPfr bblr-Lb-SMISU . ■bOh'bSai' b llCMLP^tl! 
b la-bCb <bP12b'i (hbtibl? , 'ubP'^U-l.t : 

{TranslcUion) : This is the tomb of Safar, who was the 
son of Mahtesy Zachareh of Julfa. Elekh (?) fithore (?) of this 
holy Church. Departed this life in the year of the Saviour 1726, 

“ This is the same persoihin whose memory a mural tablet 
was placed outside the Church in 1707.' 

“The words ‘ Elekh fithore’ are not Armenian. They may 
lie Portuguese or in some other foreign language, denoting either 
the builder or the warden of the Church.” (Note by Metrovb 
Seth, Esq.) 

Elekh might be corrupt Portuguese for electo (elected) ; 
fithore might represent feitor, a factor : a bailiff ; a steward ; 
which brings us close to ‘ warden.’ 


See No, 363. 
10 
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372. — An Armeniaji inscription I'ound tlie small cross at 
tlie top of the reredos of the main altar. It contains tlie name 
of Petrus Uscan, and is probably worded in the same way as on 
the reredos of the main altar in tlic Liiz Chnrcli ; " In memory 
of Petrus, the .son of Woskan.” 

373. — An Ai'inenian inseriplioii round the wooden supjwrt of 
the pulpit. Might it not contain the name of Safar son of 
the Mahtesy Zachariah of Julfa i Cf, Nos, 363, 371 . 

374 . — On the ground, in the Church. 

1809, Nov. ,2. -Sacred to the menn>ry of Mrs. Marianne 
Baillie who departed this life the 2nd Xoveinber A.D. 1S09. 

376. — To reach the bell we had to go to the terrace. It 
had a Tamil inscription, from ahich we learned that it liar! 
been removed from one of the chaiiels at tlie foot of the Mount, 
one of the two chapels in the maidan West of Silver Street. 

.^ssri/SJiriu i^^s9iUTr,TS\i ( su05^ 

ajirjuiS'isuuLLi— gi. jyf m.i i HTTUiirgn 

.g!;*«.r<s. I ;S I . 

In the year 1844 the bell was bought by Ananda Mudaliyar 
for the Church of Our Lady of Help. 

376. — I waa congratulating myself on the information 
contained on this Tamil bell, when the Chaplain of the Convent, 
pointing towards the flagstaff, made me note, almost in a. 
straight line, the Little Mount, the Descan^o Church, and 
the Cathedral Tower. And the traditions which he had 
inherited fiom his predecessor, and would probably hand 
down to his successor, were : St. Thomas would pray on the 
summit of St, Thomas Mount, go to the cave of Little Mount for 
meditation, continue towards Desconfo Church, or the Churcli 
of Rest, rest there awhile, and proceed to S. Thome, Mylapore. 
where lived KAndftpa Raja. I wondered at the assurance with 
which the Chaplain spoke, but repressed my scepticism till 
he had done, for fear of stopping the flow of what he called 
traditions. His traditions made St. Thomas Mount the Saint's 
chief habitat, in opposition to the traditions of Chiiina Malai or 
Little Mount ! 

The present traditions are a well-nigh inextricable tangle. 
Only by going back to the earliest beginnings and coming 
down the centuries can we unravel the tangle and co-ordinate 
the legends. Even that is hardly possible, as the versions are so 
many and so varied. At the worst, there rises above them 
all the fact that Mylapore is full of ancient memories all point- 
ing to St. Thomas and his martyrdom, and proving that the 
Catholics, priests and laity, of S. Thom4 have during these last 
four centuries tried to hand down, as best they could, oral 
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traditions of a past which reaches down, so to say, to the begin- 
ning of things. 

377. — Church RegUkrg. — The present earliest Baptism 
Register of St. Thomas Mount begins on January 1751 ; the 
oldest Marriage Register, on February 17. 1819 ; the oldest 
Burial Register on April 10, 1840, (From a statement sent to 
me by Pr. M. L. Cabral on February 10, 1921.) 

At the Holy Apostles’ Convent, on Si. Thomas Mount (378). 

378. — Near the Church, at the South-East end of the 
Church flat, there is a small Convent of Nuns, the Holy 
Apostles’ Convent, a name suggested by the paintings of the 
Apostles in the Church, which the Nuns take care of. This 
(Convent, established in June 1901, is the Sanatorium of the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. Here they come from their 
different houses of Southern India to recuperate their health. 
The height of the place, the occasional invigorating breeze, 
the exhilarating view of the sea, the plains and the hills, the 
inspiring proximity of a shrine hoary with ancient memories, 
a life of quiet, silence, and prayer, congenial to pious souls, 
make of the place a delightful retreat. There was one great 
drawback to the place : not a drop of uatec was to be had 
on the hill. In 1923, Lady WiUingdon had a system of 
reservoirs put up along the slope, into which water is 

S umped up from a well at the foot of the hill, and at the 
on vent the name of Lady WiUingdon will now go down, as that 
of one of their greatest benefactresses. Very precarious is 
the existence of these good Sisters ; yet, the sight of their 
very poverty, not long ago, drew from a Vicereine the 
.'igh ; “ I wish I were one of you, Sisters ! ” 

Visitors in search of souvenirs of the hallowed places 
S. Thom^, Mylapore, and St. Thomas Mount, are always sure of 
a hearty welcome in the Sisters’ parlour. 

For many, many years there was at this Convent a 
motherly old Nun, who was like the repository of the traditions 
of S. Thomd, the guardian of the shrine, the accredited cicerone 
of generations of pilgrims. Here she moved in and out, 
queen of all she surveyed. Bom in Yorkshire, a convert from 
.\nglicanism, a Nun, and well advanced in years, she could 
speak with a directness which everyone took for granted. Of the 
many interesting anecdotes put down to her account, I 
remember some. 

A Protestant Nun of Madras came to see the Church. 
What habit are you wearing ? ” asked the Franciscan Nun of 
Mary. “I am a Sister!” “Yes, but you are out of the 
Church. 1 was a Protestant once, became a Catholic and a 
Nun, and, after more than 30 years of life as a Nun, 1 
thank God that he made me a Sister of the Church.” A 
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fortnight after, the Protestant Sister came back, was directed t-o 
the Bishop of Mylapore, made her abjuration and joined a 
Catholic sisterhood in England. 

The Bishop of Southwark, on a tour u’ith his wife and 
daughter, came oil a pilgrimage to St. Thoma.s’ shrine, at 
the Mount. “I see you have a cross on your breast,” said 
Mother X. “Yes, I am a Bishop.” The sight of his wife 
and daughter revealed the rest. “You are a Bishop? Well, 
but not like my Bishop. He is a Bishop of tlie Church, uhilst 
you are out of the Ciiurch.” “ Perhaps,” said he of Souihwark. 
“Oh! daddy, do not say that!” interposed his daughter. 
Tliat year some fifteen of his Southwark o'ergy joined the 
Church of Rome. 

Mother X. was taking round the Cliui-ch a noble English 
Duke, not a Catholic. The visit had been pre-arranged, so 
that she was not unaware of his high rank. The T)uke 
asked for the meaning of what we call a confessional. “ Oh ! 
that’s where the priest sits, and here you kneel down and 
•say your sins.” When lie left, after signing the Visitor’s Book. 
“When shall I come to make my confession?” he asked 
Mother X. with an arch smile. “ When you liave made your 
abjuration, your Royal Highness.” 

Once, she pressed Lorcl 2., the Governor of Madras, about 
the Sisters’ requiremente. Not a dro]) of water on the hill ! 
The Nuns wanted Rs. 3,000 to sink a well, or otherwise provide 
tile house with a decent water supply. “What about that 
ivory statue of the Madonna?” said Lord 2. “That would 
bring you the necessary amount,” All the same, he promised to 
interest himself in the matter, but the promise i-emained a 
promise. 

One evening, a party from Government House, Madras, 
appeared on the top of the Mount, late in the evening. The 
Governor was there too. Was the gate of the Convent open ! 
Were the Nuns at their prayers ? Was there nothing to 
show that that lonely house was the Holy Apostles’ Convent ? 1 
cannot say ; but the party were enjoying the view from the 
brick-paved terrace in front of the Convent, and things were 
spread out for a tiffin. Mother X came out, and inquired what 
tliey were doing about the Sisters’ house so late in the evening. 
They withdrew forthwith, and, when one of the party whisper^ 
that it was the Governor, “I did not know,” she said. “I 
know the rule.” When the Governor came the next time, 
she apologised, but added : “ It is our rule, Your Excellency.” 

Another time it was a Viceroy. He came incognito. 
Mother X. did not know who he was. She offered him some 
souvenirs, but remarked that, as she had had to pay for 
tliem herself, she had to put a price on them. “ I did not bring 
any money,” said the Viceroy. “ Send me the money then. 1 
trust you are a gentleman.” Being a gentleman, the Viceroy 
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sent her an amount commeiisuiate with his dignitw and the 
crest on the envelope revealed his identity. 

27. At the Convent Cemetery, on6't, Thomas Mount (379-383). 

The Cemetery of the Convent of the Holy Apostles is 
slightly down the slope, on the S.W. side of the Church. 

.379. — In the middle of a eioss : Pie , .Tesu Domine. dona 
eis requiem.- [ = Good Lord Jesus, give them rest.] 

380. — 1918, Jan. 4. — Here I’eats awaiting the resurrec- 
tioii Sister Marie de N. D. de la Piti6, F. M. M. ' deceaserl 
on the 4th January 1018 in her .olst year and in rhe 29th 
of her religious life./ R. I. P. 

381. — 1918, Sept. ij. — Here , rests awaiting the resur- 
vection Mother Mary of ' Good Counsel, F. M. Si,, deceased 
on tho 5th Sep. 1918 in her 30th year and in the llth of 
her religious life. R. 1. P./ 

382. — July. 2.9.— 

1919. '2^ 

njir-'r. ixifiiuir I ./9sji u wufJew-jisir .^snu <;&(? 

I oisvs^iu.rsh) Sfl’ujss i.o;5nru,sn(_,Ss5Tif.*.m | 

( jTra/wfaiton) ; Sister Agnes Mary, an Oblate, of the Franois- 
can Missionary ^ciety, died on the 2Rth of .Tuly 1919. 

m.—19I9, Nov. ,25.— 

1919 .vajihuT koPiu 

jy-r# | i.f:'/?iu.7n.5rii \ issr-afiiu/rw j 

Sfttij/r-ji iriTsmLCisisn—^^ir.TS5>r \ 

{Tranelalion) : Sister Catherine Mary, an Oblate, of the Con - 
siregation of Mary, died on the 25th of November 1919. 

28. At the Museum, Madra.s (384). 

384. — An enormous atone, witli a Portuguese inscription, 
removed bj’ Col. Taylor, M.S.C., from the ruins of a chapel 
at St. Thomas Mount. Cf . Administration Report of the Govern- 
wiewt Central Museum, Madras, for the year 1881-82, as 
embodied in Madras Government Order, No. 600 (Public), dated 
21st July 1882. The Curator of the Museum sent me two 
estamijages of the inscription, and in 1923 T went to inspect the 
stone at the Museum. 

(1. /) [MVLHE] 

(f. .2) [R • DONA • ] MARIA • E 

(1. .‘i) DE • SEVS • ERDETROS ■ 
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{1. 4) 0 QV AL • ESTA • ERMI 
{1. 5) DA ■ EES • A SVA CVS 
{1. 6] TA • NA ERA - DE ■ 1636 
(1. 7) ANOS • EN MEMO 
(1. 8) RIA • DA CRVS • Q • A 
{1. 9) QVI • SE ACHOV • C 
(L 10) OMO DECLARA • 0 
{1. 11) LETREIRO • DO ALTA 
Q. 12) R. 

{Translation) : “ [This is the tomb of and of his wife] 

(Dona) Maria and of his (their) heirs, who [i» the masctUine 
singular] made this hermitage at hLs expense in the year 1633. 
in memory of the cross which here ^vas found, as the inscription 
of the altar declares.” 

Discussed in The Catholic Hercdd oj India, Calcutta, 1923, 
pp. 62 ; 222. The cross referred to is the cross with the 
Saasanian-Pahlvi inscription found in 1547 and now kept in the 
Church on St. Thomas Mount. In 1923, while at Mylapore, 
I could not find anyone able to tell me from what ruined chapel 
this stone uas removed. I could not find any inscription on 
the altar or behind the altar of the Church on St. Thomas Mount. 
1 conclude that the hermitage built by Dona Maria’s husband 
was somewhere at the foot of St. Thomas Mount. 

29. At the Hindu Temple, Triplicane, Madras (386). 

386. — “Triplicane. Ancient temple. There are fragments 
of tombstones in Roman characters near the garbhagrikam, the 
presence of which is unaccountable.” Cf. V. Rangacharya, 
A topographical list of the inscriptions in the Madras Presidency 
(coUeci^ fill 1915), Madras, Vol. II (1919), p. 988. Has any- 
thing been done to decipher these inscriptions ? ' 

30. A visit to the Armenian Church. Armenian Str., 

Madras (386). 

386. — On a visit to the Armenian Church, in Armenian 
Street, Madras (Jan. 23, 1921), I learned from the Rev. V. T. 
Michaelientz, the priest in charge, that he had a register in 
which all the Armenian inscriptions in the different Churches, 
and cemeteries of Madras and Mylapore were recorded. I could 
not but commend the enlightened interest which the Armenians 
take in those of their nation. At Dacca, in 1920, 1 found simi- 
larly that there was a register at the Armenian Presbytery for 
the inscriptions of the Dacca District. The pity is that these 


1 Not to swell unduly the size and expense of this volume, we hold 
over about 200 comparatively modem inscriptions, mostly English, from 
the General Cemetery of Quibble Island. 
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inscriptions have not been printed yet in Armenian, with 
suitable translations, ljut I am glad to say that my Armenian 
friend, Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth, author of the “ History of the 
Armenians in India,” and an enthusiastic antiquarian researchei'. 
intends to publish shortly an •' Ariuenian Obituary of India ” 
giving all the Armenian inscriptions throughout India collected 
Iry him during the last 35 years, with their English translations 
and historical notes. An Armenian Obituary of India,” pre- 
pared by the loving hand of one of themselves, should prove of 
great historical value in view of the fact that Armenians have 
been connected with India from tl^e days of Mar Thomas in the 
Kth century of the Christian era. 

Around the Church in Armenian Street there were more 
than 120 inscriptions, most of them entirely in Armenian. J. J. 
Cotton has translations of only 8 of these, one of them being 
in Latin. Armenian inscriptions are a pleasure to see, every- 
where in India. It seems that the art of carving inscriptions 
is hereditary with the Armenians in their priestly families. 
The Church has two dates inscrilDed on the faj^e : one of them 
records its erection in 1712 : the other the rebuilding in 1772. 
In the left verandah of the Church hangs a painting representing 
Sultan Shameer ( -)-Juue 13, 1797).' The bells, shv of them, are 
all iiiscrlbed : unfortunately, it was impossible to get near them. 
These inscriptions should be examined. (Sometimes, most 
interesting discoveries a-re made on Church bells. It was my 
case at the Church of Kumvelangod in Malabar, in Febraary 
1924, when we found on a fine big bell of Christian origin, as 
evidenced by the crosses cast on it, an inscription, beautifully 
preserved, which none of us could read : the alphabet nearest 
to it should have been Greek.) In the Church, on the altar, was 
a framed picture painted on glass, representing the Mother of 
Sorrows surrounded by Angels, and bearing a Latin inscription : 
“ 0 VOS orones qui trausitis per viam attendite et videte si est 
dolor sicut dolor meus.” 

On the steps above the altar-table were painted scenes 
of Our Lord’s life and passion. In the Church was kept a 
beautifully illuminated MS. New Testament :n Armenian of A.D.. 
1702. The vestry contained a number of inscription. A cope 
with painted lining dated from 1777 ; another cope, embroidered, 
was of about 1806 ; a belt had pictures of the ciucifixion and of 
the Apostles. 


I For a doscriptioa of this painting, see Mesrovb J. Seth's “ History 
of the Armenians in India," p. 147. 
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1. (hit! Tdchiinl. .S'../., on (.Inn. IS. 1711). 

Prom among the many accounts of Mylaporc in lay collcf 
tious 1 select a passage from a letter of Fr. G. Tacliarcl. 

to Fr. dll Tvcvon. Confessor to His Royal Highnea.s the 
Duke of Orleon.s. (LeUrcs pdifinnlctt d eiirhiuev. 2iul edn., Paris, 
1781. XII. 11-22 : letter from Clianderiingore. Jantiary 18, 1711). 
Our chief reason for publishing it heie is that. In'sifle.s giving the 
reader a taste for ancient, texts on Myhijiorc. it was translated 
and piiblislied in leaflet form in 1020 !>y MUs C'nmmiade. 
.Madras, for the benefit of Little Mount, with a view to collect 
the fimtls necessary for re-erecting tlie Church or Chape! of 
the Resmi’cctioii. \Ve utilise .Miss Catnmiade'.s translation, after 
collating it with the original French text and restoring some 
|)tissages which had been omitted. 

• ■ * i> « 

[F. .After having taken leave of tlie Governor [of .MatIrasJ. 
I started for San Thomt^. which is only two leagues distant from 
.Madras. [ was longing to see Mgr. Layne.s. the Bishop of that 
town, who had heen a missionary of Madiiiv once upon ii 
time. The kindness and love with which the lioly Pielatc 
received me surpass all that I can tell ; his elevation [to a 
Bisho))'s dignity] lias not changed in any way his mode of 
living: except for his dres,s he wouhl still he taken for one 
of the missionaries of our Society. The next day. I ate at 
his table, at which nothing but milk and vegetables are cvei 
served. 

The same day I had the ha|)piness of cetehratiiig the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass in a chapel adjoining the Cathedral.' 
|/’. 10\ in whicli chapel it is said tliat St. Thomas stayed 
some time, and where se\'eral relics of this great -Apostle, 
such as a bit of the lance with which he was pietced. some of 
his bones, and pieces of his vestments, are still kept. 

Some months before, f had had tlie happiness of .seeing at 
leisure the other monaments of piety which attract in crowds 
the old ami new Christians from all jiarts of India. 

The chief of these are to be seen at Great .Mount and 
Little Mount. It is thus that these two hills, two big leagues 
from San Thome,* are named. 


I Tlip sh«is‘l imtIcT the tionie. outsUlc the dtii ('Mdifcli'id. on the eapl 

siile. 

* Twii big leagues wouUl be the rtistanee ni (treat Mount {Monlf 
Urnnde). now called St. Thomas Mount, h'om the tomb. Further. Fath'-i- 
Tiieharrl places Oreat Mount at half a leaEue from f.ittlc Mniini. 
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Little Mount is a rook, very steep on three sides, having n 
gentle slo^ie only on its south-western side. Two Churche.- 
are to be seen on it. One of them is turned nortluvaKls towards 
Madras and occupies the centre of the mount : stone steps with 
two or three windings ' lead to an esplanade made on the 
rwk. From this esplanade one euteis the Church of Our 

Seven or eight steps lead to the altar, lieneath which 
there is a cave about 14 feet broad and 13 or 10 feet long ; 
[P. //] thus only its western end is lieneath the altar.* The 
cave, either natural or aitificial,* is not more than 7 feet in 
its ^atest heiglit. One enters it with some difficulty through a 
crevice in the rock. This crevice is about 5 feet higli by a little 
more than a foot and a lialf broad.* It- has not been thought 
tit to embelHsli this entrance, nor e%'en to change anything in 
tlie whole cave, because it is believed that St. Thomas often 
retired into this solitary i dace to pray. Our missionaries have 
put up an altar at the eastern end of flie cave.* There is a 
tradition among the people that a sort of window on tlie 
southern end, of atiout feet, which throws a very dim 
light into the cave, was miraculously made, and that it was 
through this oiiening that St. Thomas escajred from the Brame 
\> lio pierced him 'with his lance, ami that he went to die at Great 
Mount, which is only half a league distant towards the south- 
west. Yet, everyone does not agree to this fact ; some say that 
he was wounded at Great Mount, while he was in prayer before 
the cross which he himself \P. ]:i'\ had cut in the rock ami 
which is still to be seen there,' 

From the Church of Our Lady one climbs to the top of the 
mount, wheie our Fathers have erected a smalt building. It 
is built on the rock, which needed much labour to level in order 
to make this small hermitage somewhat comfortable. At the 
southern end of the hermitage, whicli is square-built, is the 
Church of the Resurrection. A cross, one foot high, is to l>e 
seen there, in a small hollow made in the rock, on which the 
altar of the Church rests. This little cross, which is in relief 
and cut in the hollow of Ihe rock, entirely resembles that of 


' Are the present utairo leiwluig up tu Little Mount later than 1711 ? 
'I'lioy have no winding now. but at most a landing breaking the steepness 
<if the ascent up to the (.'hurcii of the cave. TTiern are, however, other 
flights of steps higher up on the hiJI, lending to the perennial spring. 

» Of Our Lady of Health. By esplanade undei-stand level ground. 

* The altar, the only one in the Church, is indeed hliiher than the i-c-t 
of the Church. It rests partly on the roof of the cave. 

* My ijnpreesion of the cave, after lighting it up for examination. wii« 
that it is not artificial. 

* No leference to the cross on a calvary of !i step« t«iigrave<l in relief 
on the rock by the side of the entrance. 

» This vindicates for tJreat Mount greater importance than for Little 
Mount. 

t The present altar at Kt. Thomas Mount is in the same plnee as in 
1711. 
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Great Mount except in size.' The same prodigies are to he 
seen here, and. if I may so express myself, the same iniracuJous 
phenomena. I mean that, when the cro.ss at Great Mount 
changes colour, is overshadowed b\' clouds, and sweat, similar 
changes are to be seen on the cross at Little Mount : clouds 
and sweat, but less abundant. Father Silvester de Sousa, a 
missionary of our Society in Malabar, who has been living for a 
long time at Little Mount, assures me that he has been an eye- 
witness [P. fJ] of this mirach'.* T shall speak more of this 
further on. 

A big stone staircase, but ver\' steep, beginning at the 
western foot of the hill, leads to a square platform made in front 
of the door of the Church.® Near the altar, towards the south.* 
an opening in the rock. 4 or 6 foot long, 11 feet broad, and 5 to 
C feet deep is to be seen. This is called St. Thomas’ fomitain. 
There is a I'ather coinmoii tradition in the country that the 
Holy Apostle who lived at Little Mount, being much moved to 
see that the people who came in crowds to hear his preaching 
suffered much from thirst, as water could be hod only at a great 
distance in the plain, knelt in prayer on the highest part of the 
hill, struclc the rock with his stick, and instantly there gushed 
forth u spring of clear u ater. which cured the sick when they 
drank of it trusting in the intercession of tlie Saint.® The 


I This Church must liuve been a very stimtl cuatoi'y. siiioe t he ground 
i-ven now, after further levelling, would aot admit of more. Tliis chapel 
is now destroyed, but traces of walls level with the gruuiid arc still visible. 
The late incumbent, the Rev. A. S. Nunes, mode on appeal in 1010 to 
rebuild it. At present, the existence of this cross and of the fountain 
is not suspected by some visitors, 

The present story is that St, 'rhomas said Mass aixtve (hat cross and 
preached from there. 

The two crosses here refen'ed to differ a great deal ; they arc similar 
n thie that they have both trefoiled extremities, 

* Fr. Silvester de Souza, S, J., is mentioned by Fi'. Francisco do Souza 
tOrienle Conquittado, Parte I. Conq. 2. Div. 1, S 3H) as aasisting at the 
sweating of the cross at the Great Mount on December 18, 1893. 

5 A broad flight of steps nosv leads from the fool of the hill to the 
terrace on which stands the Church of Our Lady of Health, within 
which is the cave. At the back of this Church, on the east side, a 
istaircase winds up to a narrow corridor, closed at the end by a dooi’. 
This door opens on to a terrace, at the top of the hill, where tho orosa and 
the spring are to be seen. Probably, in olden times, the people had access 
to tho Church of the Resurrection from the westom side of the Church of 
Our Lady of Health. The extension of the terrace in front of the spring 
would have caused the destruction of the staiis on that side. 

* The altar of the former diuvch of the Resurrection. W'o might 
conclude from Father Tachard's account that the perennial spring was 
within the Church of the Resurrection in 17il. 

t The story is still a popular one at Little Mount. St. Thomas' 
preaching at Little Mount was perhaps suggested by his preaching on 
Mt. Gazi, at Gonrtophares' town of Helioforum (Meliapor ? Mayila- 
puramt). Cf. Mgr. Saleslci, The Apostle St. Thotnas. pp. 83, US, 119. 
quoting the Passio. However, no spring is mentioned in connection with 
Mt. Gazi. Some of the Malabar legends bring to Mylapore Gondopharea 
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sti'eaiu which now inns at the foot of Little Mount apiieared 
unh' at the beginning of the last century. [P. 14 ] It was 
I'ormecl liy the ovei-flowing and bursting of a distant tank owing 
to heavy rain.' This fonned the little canal which in times 
(jf drought contains saltish water, because at 2 leagues from 
Little Mount it comnuinicates witli the sea. 

There are yet i>eople alive ulio affirm that more than 
50 years ago they saw this hole in the rock just as I have 
presently described it, and they add that, heretical women 
having thrown dirt therein to oppose, they said, the superetition 
of the populace, the water receded immediately, and that these 
women died that very day of an extraordinary colic in pnnisli- 
ment of their audacity. The water is continually being taken 
and drunk. Missionaries and Christians affirm that it produces 
sudden and miraculous cures even to the pre.sent day. 

About 1651, Little Mount, which was till then only a 
steep rocky elevation, [P. J-5] began to be cleared and levelled 
for the convenience of the pilgrims.’' The fact is stated on a 
big stone, which has been fixed {mhiagh) at the top of the steps 
towards the north of tlie hill.'’* The Church of Our Lady was 


(KAnclSpft, King Choshaii) anil (.lail.— Pv. 'I'acluvil mentions no foot- 
prinUi neat' the foutitain nor aiij’ other iinpi'essioi'i* at Little Mount. 

I This is the Atlyar. The bursting of a tank may have added to its 
ilraining capacity : but before IWO we are told that Father Alfonso 
Cypi'iano, going to (»reat Mount, frojn San Thoni^, had himself carried 
across a river, which must have been the Adyar. 

The Marmalong Bridge over the Adyar was constructed in ITifl by 
Khw&jah Petrus Uskon, probably for the convenience of the pilgrims going 
tn Little Mount and Great Mount. 

* So far this is our only intimation about the exact ilate of the 
I’ortumiese occupation of Little Movmt. 

^ In 10211 1 made a special search for a stone with the date 1351. 
'J'here is no big stone now, except one at the foot of the hill, wheie 
stands a massive block of stone, which has been compared to a mile- 
atone. The upper quai'ter cut triangularly contains a hne Armenian 
cross, in relief, which rests on a pedestal of H steps. Below is an 
.Armenian inscription, which states ; This is the tomb of Khojah Marcar, 
the son of Khojah David, in the year 1112 [of the Armenian era, 
corresponding to A.D. 1603.] Cf. J, J. Cotton, C.S., Lisl of Intcriptions 
ii»i Tombt or Monunienia in Madraa, Madras, 1006, p. 169. 

Is this the stone referred to by Fr, Tachard ? Being in Ai'meniaii 
cursive, the Fathers could not, perhaps, interpret it. They may have 
explained it badly, just as 1 heard it badly explained by the late 
ii'icumbent, 'who thought it referred to Sultan Shamir and a donation 
Ilf lands made to the Church towards the end of the I8th century. Yet, 
he had lately quoted himselt, in a document addressed to the Government 
(Saidapet, 26th Kov. 1920), a decipherment of it made by Dr. Hultzsch 
(1808), where however the year 1112 of the Armenian era is said to 
correspond to A.D. 1763. 

At p. 8 of the said document the means of I'ectifying the error of 
1 763 are clearly given : for it is said that the .Armenian era began on 
Tuesday, 9th July, A.D. 552. This gives 1663. 

Mesrovb J. Seth, an Armenian gentlemaJi, converted 1112 to 1663 for 
Mr. J, J. Cotton, and lately again for myself, when I sent him a photograph 
of the inscription. 
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l)udlt and given to tlie Poituguese Jesiiit-s. Tliese tliea Iniilt 
the Nmall hermitage which is on the top of the rock, and the 
Church of the ReKurreetion. where the cross eagraveil in relief on 
tlie rock is to be found. 

I must say. Reverend Father, that tliis Little Mount is a 
regular sanctuary of Aevotiou. Everything there breatlies of 
i-ecollection and piety. an<l it would be inipo»sil)[e to go over its 
holy monumentR without having one's heart touched with 
ardent desires to give oneself to Grid. 

Great Mount is at a distance of half a league fi'oiu Little 
\[ount. 1 did not measure its lieight. but at sight it' seemed t<' 
he 3 or 4 times higher and extensive than Little Mouii*-.' Xot 
tnore than .50 years* ago. it was as deserted as Little Mount, 
where only two liouses are to be seen at the foot of the hill, and 
e\’en these were built only 3 or 4 years ago. Rut at present 
the roads of Great Mount are full of I P, Hi] veiy i>ieasaiit houses 
belonging to the Malabores.' the Portuguese, the Armenians, 
and esi»cially to the English. 

Dni-ing the two months that I spent at Little .Mount last 
x’ear. * a day hardly passed by without my seeing horsemen . 
carriages, and palamiuins going hr Great Mount and returning, 
and T was told that, when the steamers for Europe have left 
Madras, almost half of the wealth\' |reo])le of that great city g<i 
and spend entire months at that rural ]:)Iace. 

The Chnix^h of Our Lwly is built on the top of the hill. 
There is no doubt that it is the monument most celebrated, 
most autliorised, and most fre(|uented by the Christians of the 
Indies, especially by those who are called St. Thomas Christiajis, 
These live on the mountains of Malahai’. and come hither from 
more than 200 leagues. They have an Archbishop apjKiinted 
by the King of Portugal. At present it is M. Don .)ohn Ribeiro. 
a former Missionary of out Compan.t’ in Malabar. This Pi'elate 
is much versed in the languages of the countrw especially in 
Syriac, which is the literary language. The liturg>- of tlu‘ 
Malabar Priests, who are called Cacaimres. is written in that 
language. fP. 17] These Caganares are the eiiraUw of the 
different Parishes established on those mountains where there 
are more than one hundred thousand Christians, some of whom 
are yet Schismatics ; the rest were reunited to the Roman 
Church at the beginning of last century by 51. 'Don Alexis de 
Menezes, the Bishop of Goa ami Visitor Apostolic. It was he 
'*'ho held the famous Council of Oiainper, the acts of which 
were printed at Lisbon. 

The cims cut in the loek by St. ’I’lionias is above tlie high 


Mgr. lledlyci.tt estimates tlie height of Little Mount iit some eighty 
icot [op, ci!.. p. Ii3 n.), Tho height of Owat Mount is 2i50 foet. 

t The Frenoh of Ponflieheny ftv^n now cnll the Tflmilx ‘Malnharw* * 

» ITiri. 
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-•ytar of tlie old Church: ' which has since been much enibellisbecl 
by the Armenians, Orthodox and Schismatic, and is now called 
Our Lady of the Mount. As soon as the Portuguese or Armenian 
\ easels perceive it from the sea and see it breadthwise {par sou 
Iravern), the>- do not fail to greet it witli a .salvo of their artiller\-. 
'Phis cross is about two feet square (pi'erf.s t-n carri .) ; the four 
branches are eciual; its relief may be one inch high, and not 
iiiojo than four inches broad, I had thought, on the authority 
I P. W] of Father Kirkev. ' that there rvere peacocks at the four 
exti’einitiee ; but. having been told the contrary by }>ersons who 
liad examined it attentively. 1 wished to e.xamine it closely 
myself, and niy eye.® convinced me that Father Kirker hail 
written on erroneous information, and that, not peacocks, but 
pigeons sliowed indeed at the extremities. 

There is a general belief among the ftidiairs, both Christians 
and pagans, that this cross was made by St. Thomas, one of the 
twelve Apostles of d'esus Christ, and that it was at the foot 
of this same cross that be died, pierced by the lance of a Gentile 
llraine. 

If anyone thought otherwise of the mission and death 
(i£ the great Apostle, he would expose himself to the indignation 
and resentment of the Christians of all India. This tradition is 
so certain that it would be dangerous to rise against it. 

The fact is that miracles are continually wrought at Our 
l^ady of the Mount’s. Numerous ex-votos of the piety of the 
faitlifiil who have been cured of various diseases can be seen 
there, just as in places of Europe where there are miraculous 
images.'' \P. 19-\ 

One week before Chi'istmas the Portuguese celebrate with 
ureat pomp what they coll the feast of the Expectation of the 
IMessed Virgin. At those times, tliere sometimes occurs a 
miracle which contributes much to the veneration which the 
people have for this sacred spot. This miracle is so well proved , 
so public, and examined so closely by Christians and Protestants, 
who come in large numbers to the Church that day, that the 
most incredulous among them cannot doubt it. The following 
circumstances, which I heard from one of our Missionaries, who 
was an eye-witness of it on two occasions *’ together with more 


' That part of the Church between the altar and a point slightly 

I >ayond the furthest stone, west, projecting from the longitudinal wall oil 
either side, was pointed out to me as belonging to the old Church. 

* 'Father A. Kircher’s CAina illuslrata. 

t We hold for a dove at the top. There can be no question of pigeons 
or peacocks at the extremiiiti. 

* I was shown all the interesting things in the sacristy : amo^ them 

II number of ivory statuettes; but no silver or was es-votos. The old 
inventories of the Mylapore Churches in the Diocesan Archives show that 
much silver plate and many ivory statuettes have disappeared. 

^ Fr. Silvester de Sousa, S.J., mentioned above. Father L. Besse, 
S,J„ mentions him at Mylapore in 1604-97 and 1705 ; in 1711-15 he was 
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than 400 personal of all ages, sexes, and nations, among whom 
many English, M’ho cannot be suspected of being over-creduloiis 
on tiiis point, will easily convince anj’one. 

Above seven or eight years ago,' during the sermon 
preached on the feast of the Expectation, while the church was 
full of people, suddenly a confused noise was heard from the 
jjeople, who cried out on every side. Miracle 1 The Missionary 
who was close to the altar could not do otherwise than publish 
the miracle just as the crowd : in fact, he assured me that this 
[P. 20] holy Cross, a piece of coarse and badly polished rock, 
a blackish grey stone, at first appeared reddish, then brown, and 
finally shining white, and that it became overshadowed by darl< 
clouds, which at intervals hid it from sight and disappeared. 

Immediately after this, the cross became quite moist 
and sweated so abundantly that the water trickled down even 
upon the altar. The piety of the Christians makes them keep 
carefully linen cloths moistened with this miraculous water. 
Accordingly, at the request of several influential people, and 
to ascertain the truth better, the Missionary mounted upon 
the aJtar, and, having taken with him seven or eight hand- 
kerchiefs, he returned them all, soaliing wet, after wiping the Cross 
with them. It is to be noted that the Cross is of very hard rock, 
and similar to the rock to which it adheres on all sides, ^ and 
that, while the water was flowing abundantly from it. the rest of 
the rock was quite dry, though it was a very hot and sunny day. 

Several Protestants, not being able to deny what the\' 
saw with their own eyes, examined the altar and its suitouikI- 
ings w’ithin and without, They even climbed [P. 2}] on the top of 
the Church on that side,'* and examined carefully if there were 
not any trickery by which the credulity of the people was being 
impost upon. But, after much useless search, they ^^•e^e 
nbUged to admit that there was nothing normal in this event, 
that on the contrary there was in it something extraoi’dinarv' 
and divine. They were certain of what they saw. but they were 
not converted. 

When the sweat began to cease, the Rev. Father Rector 
of San Thom4 * sent a missionary to Little Mount to examine 
what was going on there. The latter assured me ’’ that he found 

Rector of the College, but alone. Cf. Appendix to Cnfol. Afw. .l/adnve««i4. 
1014, p. 9. 

I According to Father Francisco deSoiiza(op.ctf., supra), Fr. Silvoster 
cle Sousa witnessed the sweating of Dec. 18, 189(5. Perhaps, the pheno- 
menon took place again 7 or 8 years before Jan. 18, 1711. Fr. Silvester 
saw it twice. 

* Father Tachard's meaning must be that only the cross sweated, and 
not the other parts of the stone on which it isengi'nved. The top of the hill 
where the Church stands is quite level, without any rock near the Church. 

* The Church is terraced. 

* The Rector of the Jesuit College of 8. Thom8 in 1605 was Father 
Pereira. Cf. Oritnu Conq., Parte I, Conq. 2, Div. 1, § 39. 

* Clearly Father Silvester de Sousa. 
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the Cross, whicli is similarly cut in the rock, quite moist, as if it 
had just sweated, and that the bottom of the hollow, in which 
it stands, was quite \\’et. 

Several years had elapsed since the miracle had occurred at 
Great Mount, and since that time nothing similar has been seen. 
The Portuguese, accustomed to refer all events to their country, 
cDften assured me that, whenever this phenomenon occurs, it 
is the precursor of some national misfortune. They inentione<l 
several instances which had occurred in the past century and had 
been foretold by this miraculous Cross.' [P. 

This, Reverend Father, is all that can be said for certain 
on the wonders of these two celebrated sanctuaries of India ; 
for no one is found nowadays who speaks of the apparition 
of St. Thomas on the day of his feast.* 


I 111 16?)o the sweating prognosticated the capture o£ llomliaza by the 
•Arabs in 10913; the cross also sweated the year when ‘the Sambagi ' 
invaded iSalsoto and Barclez. Cf. ibid. What year* was that ? 

i See our comments on this remarlcable passage in our St. Thomas oiut 
San ThonU, Mulapore. Apparitions nf Si. Thomas and other hgends. 
J. & P. N.S.. XTX (192S, Nn. H). 



•>. Bxcavotions round the Saa Thome. Cnthedriil. 


(Ja!vuai'\’ 26 — F<‘l)i’uary 10, 1023) ' 

Having arrived at Mylapore on January 14, 1923, I rcccivnl 
the next day at Bishop’s House, where T a as staying, the visit of 
Mr. Hirannnda l^astri of tiie Arehfeological Depaiinient, Southern 
Circle, who decided that the excavations round the Cathedra!, 
contemplated for some time jjast by Sir John Marshall, would 
he undertaken at once, his .-Vseistant. Mr. 1. ■). Kanaka, taking 
his place during his ahsenoe on furlongh. My own presence 
at Mylapore during a fortniglit would greath' help matters. 

Mr. Kanaka arrived from Kotagiri on Wednesday. January 
24th. u’ith the photographer of the Depart- 
The excavation.. Suhraniaiiiam. The 

next day. Mr. Kanaka liegan work on the South-East end of the 
C’athedral, and. within a very short tinie, that day, we found tliat 
on the very sjjot where he had started work he had struck a 
hig laterite wall faced with squared granite, running from West 
to East towards the priory, By the evening, this South-East 
wall was well discernible. It was, if f recollect rvell. 6 fe<“t 
10 inches thick. 

On Januaj'y 26th we followed up several walls, less thick, 
(Mjrirendicular to the former wall, ff., in a line from Soutli 
to North. They were similarly of laterite and granite. 

On January 27th. we traced these walls further. In front 
of the South-East gate of the Church, they showed very dee]). 
We should have dug to the very foundations to see how deep 
they were, but we did not. T thought there was plenty of time 
to do so, but the money allotted for the work ran out all too 
soon. 

The same day, we tried diggings at the North-West eml 
of the Cathedral, along the verandah, running a nan-ow trench 
from West to East. In half an hour we were on the outer 
l)order of a granite-faced wall, parallel with the Cathedral, and 
.some 12 feet long, of which we soon reached the extremities 
East and We.st. At right angles to these extremities were 
two similar walls running South up to the verandah. In front 
of the wall parallel with the Cathedral there was, if I remember 
well, a kind of stone pavement; but, as we kept the trench 
narrow, this was not ascei’tained more full}’. In the afternoon, 
the second stone, top layer, of the west corner of the parallel 


I This chapter consists of a report which 1 dmw up on July 22, 192;!, 
for the Director-General ot Archaeology in India, Simla. Too bulky for his 
yearly report, it is now published hero with his permission, slightly modi- 
fied for parts of which the substance has already been mentioned. 



Plate II. 



S. Thome, Bishop's Museum. Detail o( A 2b. Khodapa RSja, St. 
Bartholomew, or a still more sacred personage 1 If A 2ci is St. 
Thomas. A 26 ought to be somebody more sacred still, because it 
wears the aureola over the head, which is a sign of great distinction. 
For St. Thomas’ Christiaits who could be greater than St. Thomas ? 
Only Our Lord. Cf. p. 5, No. 7 and p. 510. 



Plate 12. 



8. Thom6. Bishop’s Museum, — Detail of A 2, showing St. Thomas. 
(A 2a). Cf, p. 4, No. 5. 
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w all, was found to have an Indian inscription of 8 lines, covering 
the entire stone, but incomplete in all its directions. 

On January 28th, Sundai’, I reported to Sir John Marshall 
about the success of these first days. On Wednesday, 31st, 
a photograph was tahen of the excavations at the South*Ea.st 
end of the Cathedral,' and another of the trench rmining IVest 
to East on the North side of the Cathedral. This latter trench 
was later continued all along the verandah. It revealed other 
walls, mostly brick walls, of funeral vaults, as was seen by 
the large number of human bones brought up, which shows, 
as was known, that the North side of the Cathedral compound, 
up to the cocoanut garden, was formerly a burial-ground. 

On February 1st, we began a trench from West to East 
on the South side of the Cathedral, along and close to the 
verandah, and, in front of where must have been the South 
portico of the former Church, we found that day, at a depth 
of 2 feet or so, a Portuguese inscription to Vasco Roiz. 

After that, nothing of note ocouired, except that for several 
days, on the site of the former Presbytery, on the South-East 
side of the Cathedral, we dug to the depth of a brick flooi'. 
the site being the very one which had been occupied by a 
presbytery in which St. Francis Xavier lived for four months in 
1546, as the guest of the Vicar, Caspar Coellio. 

The excavations stopped on February lOth, the eve of my 
journey to Trichinopoly and Shemba^anur. At a later date, 
when I had left Mylapore for Darjeeling, the trenches were filled 
in .... at the expense of the Mission, a finale not anticipated, as 
1 had understood that the Department had sanctioned an outlay 
of Re. 1,000. 

I suggest that the thick wall running towards the Priory. 

and found to be almost flush with the pre- 
Expl^ation suggest- gg^t ground-level, belongs, with the walls 
discovered. perpendicular to it, to the Syrian monas- 

tery or pi’esbytery mention^ by Marco 
folo (A D 1202-93), Bishop John de Montecorvino (1292-93). 
Amr, son of Matthew (1340) and Bishop John de’ Maiigiiolli 
(1348).* Cf. Mgr. A. E. Medlycott, India and the Apostle 
Thomas, pp. 84-96. We have quoted above* in this connection 
a text from Marco Polo (Yule, II, 1874, pp. 339-340), omitted 
by M^. Medlycott. 

The inscription of 8 lines found in the foundations, a Tamil 
one, appears above.* If it is of Vikrama 
ChSla’s time (12th century), it synchro- 
nizes with another fragment of a Tamil 
inscription inserted in the pavement of the 


The Tamil 
lion found 
foundations. 


mscrip- 
in the 


Cathedral. 


1 That portion was photographed a second time towaids Iho end of 
our work. * Cf. Golubovich, Iti". Orienl,, p. 58 ; st-o fuller title injra. 
s Part T, No. 11. ‘ Part I, No. 83. 

11 
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Inscription of Vasco 
BoiA 


Plan of excavations 
made. 


The Portuguese inscription to Vasco 
Roiz need not detain ua here. It has been 
discussed higher up.' 

The plan made of the excavations by Mr. S. N. Apparow, 
Mudaliyar, shows where our trial excava- 
tions were carried on and to what extent. 
The original is in the Kotagiri office. 

Most of the pottery found came from the excavations at the 
„ S.E. end of the Church. Much of it 

toSfurAorfxcavafid. aPPe^red to be Chinese, glazed, with blue 
designs. When I left Mylapore, it was 
tored, with the human remains dug up from tombs, in one of 
he godowns. It was our intention to continue laying bare the 
hick laterite wall on the S.E. side, at one or two points to- 
wards the Priory, and, in case we did not find the end of it, 
see whether it came out between the Priory and the high 
ground near the beach. But the work was stopped much sooner 
than I had anticipated. 

The small number of epigraphic records found is no proof 
Hopesof finding an that the gTOimd would not yield much more, 
open air crow. thoroughly explored. In view of the im- 

portance of the site, I can call our excava- 
tions only tentative. We see from Marco Polo’s text that there 
were a number of houses attached to the shrine, one of them a 
pilgrims’ rest-house. Walls were found in all sorts of directions, 
for which we could not account ; for instance in the comer made 
on the South side by the new wall near theoocoanut-garden and 
the San Thora6 High Road.* The last day of the excavations, 
Saturday, February 10th, a hard surface was struck on the North 
side of the Cathedral, some 6 or 7 feet below the present ground- 
level, in the trench parallel to the Cathedral, and on the North 
side of the broad Cathedral compound road.® If this trench had 
been continued in a straight line, it would have passed close, 
and parallel, to the Poor School. It was my intention to dig 
deeper here, in the hope of finding remnants of an open-air 
cross, which, as in the Syrian churches of Malabar, must have 
.stood in the vicinity of the Chuich. It is not mentioned by the 
Portuguese as existing in their time ; but certain stories con- 
nected with St. Thomas show there once existed such a Cross 
near St. Thomas’ tomb. 


The Portuguese mention two such open-air crosses on 
pedestals as existing, one at Little Mount, the other at the Great 
Mount, as late as A.D. 1612. They were beautiful works of 
art, so beautiful that they were ascribed to St. Thomas himself. 
They may have tempted the cupidity or vandalism of the many 


I Part I, No. 82. 

* The trenches made on that side are not shown in Apparow’s plan. 
8 Trench not shown in plan. 
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who in Portuguese times fought their battles at Mylapore. 
Only in 1599 and about A.D. 1612do we hear of them from two 
Jesuit Fathers. After that, no other traveller mentions them. 
The open-air crosses in Malabar are, some of them, perfect 
master-pieces, and I have a notion that some might carry us 
back to Malabar art in pre-iconoclastic times, i.e., to about 
A.D. 669-750. That the two pillars still existing at Mylapore 
about A.D. 1612 may have tempted the cupidity of the enemies 
of the Portuguese is evident from what happened to certain 
pillars of Gingi, which the French carried off to Pondicherry 
to decorate their town. They buried them, when the English 
attacked the place. They are still one of the sights of Pondi- 
cherry. 

Of the Cathedra], as it was before the present Cathedral 

was erected in 1893-1898, only one photo- 
Three plwe of the old ^ 

Latneorw. 

lAindon, W. Blackwood, 1892, facing p. 312. The building 
being orientated from West to East, the picture shows the 
South portico, before or near which we found Vasco Roiz’ 
inscription ; it shows also, further East, the vestry with its 
belfry, and the small gat* leading to the Presbytery (which 
latter was on the right, as one entered), and beyond, on the 
North, to the tomb, which was under a cupola surmounted 
by a cross. This picture carries us back to the Church, the 
Presbytery and the tomb, as they were more or less in 1546, when 
St. Francis Xavier spent there four months in the one-roorn (?) 
Presbytery with Caspar Coelho, the Vicar. 

When these buildings had given way for the new Cathedral 
in 1896, Father J. J. Pinto, the Vicar of the Cathedral, made 3 
plans to show how things were before that date. 

Plan 1 shows in black the ground-plan of the Church, the 
tomb (No. 1), Presbytery (No. 2), and the garden (No. 3). as 
they were in his opinion in 1545. The vestry shown on the 
plan may be of a later date, as a vestry, made about 1521-23 
on the site of King Sagamo’s tomb, was near the tomb 
outside the Church. The red lines show later additions; 1) 
an extension of No. 2 ; 2) a wall from East to West from 
No. 2 to the vestry; 3) a wall from South to North from No. 2 
to the tomb (No. 1); 4) a corridor from East to West 
between the tomb-chapel (No. 1) and the Cathedral. 

Plan 2 shows the ground-plan of the Cathedral and Presby- 
tery as they were before their demolition in 1893. The draughts- 
man, Mr. S. N. Apparow Mudaliyar, whom I ordered to make 4 
copies of Father Pinto’s original plans in the Bishop’s Archives, 
forgot to indicate the position of No. 4, or the altar of the 
relics ; but I have little doubt that it should be placed at 
the North inner projection between two windows opposite 
No. 2. 
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Plan 3. The purjDose of this plan was to ascertain within 
which part of the Cathedral grounds the Presbytery stood, so 
that, if a ineinorial was erected to commemorate St. Francis 
Xavier’s stay at Mylapore, as was the intention o£ Mgr. Theotonio 
Manuel Ribeiro Vieira de Castro, it might occupy the site of the 
Presbytery of 1545. 



w. 

The Rev. J. J. Pisto's Plak Ko. I. 

Plan 1 bad the following notes by Father Pinto, which we 
reproduce, adding some remarks at foot. 

“ 1. St. Thomas’ Chapel.* 


' Si. Thomas’ tomb, rather. 



Cocex-not 


C'uuud [jUn oj old CA.L'lj<dril. 


£. 



Thb Rev. J. J. Pisto’8 Pi.a» No. 2. 


1. St. Thomas’ Chapel. 

2. Grave. 

3. AltarofourLadyof Dolours. 

4. Altar for the Relics. 

6. CorridorleadingfromtheCathe* 
drsl through tho vestry to 
St. Thomas' Chapel. 

6. Sanctuary of old Cathedral. 

7. High Altar. 

8. Biwop'a Throne. 

0. Chancel. 

10. Altar of our Lady of Safe 
Voyage, 


11. Altar of Saints Peter and Paul. 

12. Vestry. 

13. Nave of old Cathedral. 

14. Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament. 
13. Railed enclosure. 

16. Do. 

17. Entrance of the Cathedral. 

18. Portico of the Southern entrance 

to Cathedral. 

19. Presbytery. 

20. Cathedral store-room. 

21. Presbytery Garden and out* 

houses. 


fKa*,d 
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— plan loab'fi^ IJieold Pres byUr.v inttie - 

new Cibhfcdral 



Tbb Rbv. J. J. Pikto's Plan No. 3. 

1. Sanctuary. 

' 2 . Chance). 

3. Crypt. 

4 . Southern transept within the blaelt dotted line. 

5. Blessed Sacrament Chapel 

6. Presbytery. 

7. Small store-room. 

8. Back open enclosure attached to Presbytery. 

9. PresbirUry garden within the red dotted line. 

10. 5 foot line showing space between grave and wall of old Chapel at 
the back of Our Lady of Dolours Altar. 

Prom upper end of 6 ft. line, measure in straight line 25 ft. to 
carry to the point from which the Presbytery limits begin. 


11 . 
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Father Pinto’s notes. 


“ 2. Site of Vicar’s house, as it stood in 
1646, -when St. Francis Xavier arrived and 


put up in it during his stay at Meliapor. 

3. The little garden which separated the Vicar’s house 
from the Chapel. The garden must have extended to the front 
of the house, as it had to he passed through in going from the 
house to the Chapel. 

“The plan shows the different sites 1, 2, and 3, as they 
were in the year 1546, and the changes subsequently made are 
brought out in the ground-plan of the old Cathedral. We find 
that the Church at Luz, which must have then been within the 
limits of Meliapor, was built in 1616, or 29 years before St. 
Francis arrived.' The Portuguese at Meliapor must have 
worshipped in that Church, * for it is known that the Viceroy of 
Goa had the Chapel or Shrine of St. Thomas built,® and, shortly 
after, in 1623,* John III. of Portugal ordered an inquiry to be 
instituted as to the authenticity of the tomb. It was then 7 
years after the Church at Luz was built. When the Chapel 
of St. Thomas was rebuilt,® it was probably placed in charge of 
a Vicar, who lived in a house close by, and a garden sprang 
up on the site. The Chapel was small, and it is supposed that 
there was no other Church besides the one at Luz ; so it must 
have continued to be the place of worship for the Portuguese,’* 
who were found by St. Francis Xavier to number about 100 
families. When the Saint came to Meliapor in 1545, the Chapel 
or Shrine of St. Thomas must have stood by itself,’ and there 


■ With Col. H. D. Love in VMiges oj old Madras we have repeatedly 
contested the date 151C in an inscription at the Luz. We do not believe 
that this Church was built before tne arrival of (he Franciscans, and of 
these we do not hear at Mylapore before 1640. 

* We know that some Portuguese and Armenians came from Pvilieat 
in pilgrimaw in 1517 and 1519, but they did not settle at Mylapore then. 

1 The date when the Viceroy of Goa eent men. not to rebuild, but to 
repair, the church of St. Thomas is given variously ae 1521, 1622, and 
1523, 1 believe. From that date the Portuguese began to settle at the 
place, and they used the old pre-Portuguese Church near the tomb. 

* 1 think 1633 is the proper date. 

S Not rebuilt. The Portuguese found it existing with a tower at 
the East end. 

« In 1546 we hear of no other Church than the one near the tomb, 
and of no other priest than Gaspar Coelho. By “it must have continued” 
Father Pinto understood the Luz Church, which cannot be admitted. 

1 No. The pre-Portuguese Church, at the back (».«., on the East 
side) of which was the tomb, was utilised from 1521-23, and was in 
existence in 1645, though enlarged and apparently changed somewhat 
in appearance by that time. St. Francis Xavier would pray at times at 
the tomb, which then as later was under a cupola, at times in the Church. 
In 1521 there was a small tower at the East end of the Church, the tomb 
being partly under its foundations. The tower threatened collapse, and 
it was while trying to strengthen the foundations that the Portuguese 
opened the tomb, and found, at a depth of 16 palms, bones, a spear head, 
and an earthen jar containing reddish earth, which they thought harl been 
reddened with the Saint’s blood. 
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he snent his time in prayer. He put up in the Vicar’s house, 
and, as he had to pass through the little garden which separated 
the house from the Chapel he was molested one night, as 
related in his life, while going from the one to the other. 

‘ As the Portuguese settlement advanced in material, social, 
and religious im^xirtance, local improvements must have been 
carried out, and we find by the map of the to'vn of San Thorai5 
that the town was built in the 1 6th century. It was probably 
then that San Thom6 was made a parish, and that the old 
Cathedral was built, adjoining St. Thomas’ Chapel, as a parish 
Cliureh.’ The Vicar’s house must then have been enlarged by 
adding a hall in the portion of the garden in front of it; a 
corridor or verandah was built to connect the Chapel with 
the old Cathedral, through the vestry, and the adjoining open 
space was paved and walled in, so as to bring the whole within 
one enclosure.'' The remainder of the garden in front of the 
Vicar’s house thus disappeni'ed, and only a portion on the side 
of it, to the north, was left. It will thus be seen that, while the 
sites 1, 2, and 3 were, at the time of St. Francis Xavier’s arrival in 
1545. as sho^vn in the plan, they were all brought within one 
enclosure when the old CaUredral was built at a later period, 
as described in the ground-plan of the same.” 

AVith Father Knto’s plans before us we can say with 
considerable assurance that, as the granite- 
^ olii© of thw plans laterite wall discovered by us on the 

nBture*of™e"fir^. * excavations is not shown 

on his plans, it belongs to a pre-Portu- 
guese construction. Actual measurements might show whether 
tlie projection No. 14 of Plan 2 (Clmpel of the Blesseil Sacra- 
ment) had left behind in 1893 the granite foundations disco\'ercd 
by us on January 27th, 1923, on the North side, at the West end 
of the Cathedral verandah. We think not, because the present 
Cathedral is broader than the older one, and the present veran- 
dah extends probably beyond the site of that Chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrement. 


If little was found below ground during our excavations, a 
good deal was discovered in several direc- 
er wor one. tions inside and outside the Cathedral 


grounds, while the work went on. I have to mention first 7 new 


inscriptions. 

A Tamil inscription 
nt about A.D, 989, 


1. On Janua^ 24th, Mr. S. D. Shutie, 
High Court Vakil, S. Thom6, and myself, 
while directing the removal of a number 


1 The Church at the tomb, we repeat, was in existence before the 
Poi tuc^ese came, Father Pinto labours all the time under the impression 
that the Chureh at the tomb was built after the Luz Church. The Church 
Jit the tomb received the' title of Cathedral only in 1606, when Mylapore 
was erected into a bishopric. 

2 Tlie additions referred to by Father Pinto may have oome much 
later than 1543. 
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of gi'anite stones whieli must liav'e lieeii dug up at the time 
when the new Catliedval was built, found a stone, flush with the 
ground, near the N.W, well of the coeoanut garden, 5 or 6 paces 
from the well, to the North of it. It turned out to be a pretty 
large stone, a fragment of a pillar, and inscribed in an Indian 
character on the entire length of tlu-ce sides.' We dug at the 
place to discover the remainder, but were not successful. I in- 
tended trying again on the spot later on. but time and means 
failed in the end. 

The Epigraphist says that the inscription, a Tamil one, 
contains a portion of the historical introduction of the great 
Chola King Ra^araja 1.. who ascended the throne in A.D. 985. 

I am still sanguine that, as the inscription on this fragment 
of pillai- was found in a coeoanut garden close, and belonging, to 
the Church, and as Marco Polo already mentions the coeoanut 
gardens of the Christians settled near the Church, it might refer 
to the Church, and help us in linking up tlie history of the 
Church, through the fragment of the Vikrnma Chola inscription 
in the Cathedral pavement (about A.D. 1118), with the two 
English bishops sent to the Indians of St. Thomas and St. 
Bartholomew by King Alfred the Great in A.D. 883, with the 
cross at St. Thomas’ Mount (A.D. 660) and n description of the 
shrine of St. Thomas by St. Gregory of Toui-s (about A.D. 690), 
which seems to refer to Mylapore rather than to Edessa. 

The idea of the excavations was precisely to effect this 
result, and all interested in the liistori’ of the beginnings of 
Christianity in India will agree that it would be no mean 
achievement, if we could push the story of the shrme aa far 
back as A.D. 590. Probably the two stone medallions of a 
Persian King and Persian Prince (Mazdaeus and Uzanes, his son 
the deacon, or Oondophares ami his brother (lad?) take us 
even further back already;* hut. as they are not dated, we 
cannot affirm. The same foi’ a stone hearing on one side the 
relief imt^e of a Saint, who appears to be St. Thomas, while 
the figure on the other aide, though called KAnditpa ja (Gondo- 
phares ?) by the local Christians, must be another Apostle, 
presumably Si. Bartholomew." This statue was found in 1729 
near the tomb of St. Thomas, underground. It bad not been 
disturbed in 1521-23. therefore, and may l>e regarded as one 
of the strongest proofs of the cult of St. Thomas at Mylapore in 
pre-Portuguese times. The best proof that both images are 
Apostles is that both hold a book in their hand. 

2. At the Convent of the Nuns on St. 
Thomas Mount 1 found, in a step of the 
ami other finds there, '^■mailer Staircase near their Oratory, an 
inscription in Tamil characters. When the 


Bishop's Museum, .A9. See No. 77. 

> Ibid., A-28a. A28b, See Nos. 9-10. ' Ibid.. A2a, A2b. See Nos. 4-7. 
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stone was dug up. it was found to be partly hollowed out 
on the reverse of the inscription- About lialf of the stone was 
missing, judging from the \vay it was hollowed out. We thought 
it might have been used as a holy water stoup.' 1 was told 
by the Nuns that, some 5 years before, there was lying near 
it, embedded in the pavement, a bigger atone 2i ft. » 2 ft., 
with a longer Indian inscription; during reiiairs it was shifted, 
and in spite of much searoh we could not find it back. I felt 
this very much ; for an inscription at this place, the site of 
a Christian chui’ch from time immemorial, was likely to have been 
a Christian inscription. Until now, the only pre-Portuguese 
Chiistian relic at St. Thomas Mount was the famous cross with 
its Sassanian-Pahlvi inscription of about A.D. 660. And now, 
when we expected to find nothing there, we had found a 
now inscription, and, but for carelessness in the recent past, we 
might have been in possession of another, and much longer, 
inscription. Some other relics of that Church or of its pres- 
bytery or monastery were also found within the grounds of the 
Convent. In July 1922, while repairing the pavement of the 
verandah before the Sisters’ refectory, two slender twisted 
pillars were dug up.* I had them removed to the Museum, 
Bishop’s House, San Thom6, together with a stone pedestal 
having a Maltese cross at the top within a rope-border, one 
of many similar ones now in the Museum,'* as also the upper 
limb and left arm of a cross with trefoil extremities.* 'The 
former cross was in the small inner garden near the refectory, on 
the North side, but I cannot say whether it was dug up there ; 
the latter was found in Father Cabral’s time (1916) down the 
slope near the kitchen. I was very much tempted to dig up 
the small inner garden near the refectory. 

3-6. At the house of Mr. D. Dhanakoti R&ju, Engineers, 
Victoria Works, San Thom4 High Road, I 
found on Febr. 1, three Indian insorip- 
^ ■ tions embedded in the cement floor of the 
E. verandah,^ in the garden two beautiful slender pillars with 
Hindu carvings, and, on the edge of the S. verajidah of the 
house, two stones, one with a swan, the other with a fabulous 
sea-horse ending in a fish tail (t). Mr. Rfijii told me that, some 
twenty years ago, he had found these stones while making some 
borings at the present Deaf and Dumb School, San Thom^ High 
Road. He had also unearthed a brass image of a Jain or 
Buddhist saint which was stolen from him later. He told me 


1 BiRhop’s Miitteum, Cl. See No. 81. 

« Do., C3, C5. See No. 21. 

3 Do., C2. See No. 21. 

* Do., C4. See No. 21. 

‘ See Noa. 116, 117, 163. Only No. 163 ie now (1924) in the. position in 
which 1 found it in 1923. In 1924, I found Nos. 116 and 117 shifted to 
near the workshops, where some evil fate may ere long overtake them, 
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too that, some 30 years ago, the sea receded near the 
fishing village of Domingo Kuppam ; huge granite stones were 
seen lying about, the walls of buildings appeared running 
into the sea, and the Archeeological Department, he said, took 
away some of the stones. I repeat this for what it is wortli. 
Perhaps, the recoixls of the Archseological Department contain 
information on these* points. If thej- do, there would be a 
confirmation here of the Indian tradition tliat the sea encroach- 
ed on the land at a period now forgotten, of which certain 
details reported by Yule in his Marco Polo in connection with 
Mylapore would be the echo. 


6, At No. 


San Thome High Road, 1 found on 


A Miihainiuadan 
tomb-stone. 


Another Uubam- 
madan tomb-stone. 


SfiO-ai 

January 29th. the curved top of a slab 
which i took at first for a boundary pillar, 
but which must be the headstone of a 
Muhammadan grave. It bore n faint inscription in Arabic 
characters, and, as the house belongs to the Catholic Mission, 
San Thom^. 1 hatl the stone removed to the Bishop’s Museum.' 

7. At Rahmat Bfigh, San Thom6 High Road, in the sandy- 
stretch separating the bungalow from the 
beach, there is a Muhammadan grave, 
to which belonged, 1 was told by the lady 
of the house, four granite pillars lying near the bungalow. 
Syed Mahomed Ismail, Under-Secretary to H.H. the Nizam’s 
Government. (Retired), who lived at ‘The Palms,' close by, 
favoured me with a transliteration and translation of the 
inscription over the tomb.* 

Many fragments of Portuguese inscriptions were also 
collected for the Bishop’s Museum ; but. as I have no estampages 
of them, I cannot now describe them. 

On Februai-y 7th, at No. 42, Main Road, St. Thomas 
Mount, I made a discovery which I consi- 
der very important, viz., crosses in wells. 

Imagine a deep broad well, beautiful- 
ly lined with bricks from the top to the 
bottom. The bricks were disposed all 
round in rings of ten layers of bricks. We counted seven rings 
up to the level of the water. Each ring, the uppermost ex- 
cepted, of which the top was flush with the garden level, had on 
the interior of the well two crosses o))po8ite each other, five 
layers of bricks forming a pedestal or calvary of five steps, and 
the bricks of the next four higher layers being disposed in the 
form of a Latin cioss. Above each cross ran two layers of bricks 
which divided the i ings from one another. As each of the seven 


W«Us withChmUaii 
ci-ossee ac 8t. Thomas 
Mount, San TTiomi. 
and Kovalong. 


' Bisliop's Muaeuiii, 11. See Nos. it ami TS hie, 

* See No. 117 his, where we qiiole, however, the work of the .Moslem 
Npigraphiat. 
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rings !iad two crosses on opposite sides, we counted fourteen 
crosses, disposed as follo^vs ; supposing tliat the two crosses 
of the upper ring are arranged East and West, the two crosses 
of the nest lower ring are orientated South and North, and the 
same arrangement is pre.seiA'ed for the next two T'ings and so on, 
up to the bottom. We \seie told that the well was twenty rings 
deep. Each ring being about two feet high, Ihe depth of the 
well would be forty feet, and tlie innnber of crosses forty. 

The question is whether such wells indicate Portuguese 
or pre-Portuguese occupation. If they ai'e Armenian or Syrian 
work, the}- indicate pre-Portuguese occupation. In Portugal a 
cross is often found at the top of wells, on the outside. But to 
the Portuguese priests whom 1 consulted the Mylapore arrange- 
ment was unfamiliar, It is, however, possible that, if die 
Armenians or Ryiinns had left at St. Tliomas Mount or elsewhere 
wells with the c-iosses desenbed, the Portuguese imitated the 
process when they established themselves on the same six)t. 
What do the Armenians and y\'rians say ? ' If such wells are 
common ainojig the Armenians and Syrians, we should argue 
that' the w'clls with crosses are origiiial Armenian \\'ork or that 
the Portuguese imitated it here at a later period. 

If we remember that the cross with its Sassaniaii-Pahlvi 
inscription in the Church at the top of St. Thomas Mount is not 
later than about A.D. 650, according to Dr. Haug of Munich, 
and possibly two or three centuries older, that.it was found 
in 1547 in the foundations of a ruined Clmrch at the top of the 
Mount, which Church was said to have been destroyed three 
or four times already, that in A.D. 660 there must have been 
a monastery or priests’ house attached to that Chureh, and 
that, as there Avaa uo water at the top of the hill, the Cliristinns 
frequenting the Church must have lived at the foot of the Mount 
as now-a-days, the wells with crosses at the foot of the hill 
may indicate the site of the houses occupied by the Christians 
even in those remote times, Only 80 }'ears had elapsed between 
the Christians of Mylapore in Nioolo de’ Conti’s time (A.D. 1440) 
and the arrival of the fii'st Portuguese settlers in 1521-23. Bet^v■een 
1440 and 1500, or even 1400, a great fight was fought, it seems, 
bet^s een the Muhammadans and the Christiana, w hose last stand 
was. at St. Thciiuas Moiiib. The Christians were defeated and 
retired to Pulicat and other parts. The Portuguese may, 
therefore, liave found still in existence some of the wells used by 
the Aiiucnians and Sx'riaiis. and a local custom would have been 
peipetuntwl by them here and would have spread to other 
parts. 

There is more to be said in favour of these Christian wells. 
The Christians of the earlier centuries established all along the 


I I dill not tind fill} ciuanes in wells in ^[ulftllnl' during niy juumoy 
of exploration theie in Jaii.-febr. 1924- 
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Coromandel Coast, in Ceylon, the West Coast up to Gujarat, 
Burma, Malacea, and China may have made similar wells 
wherever they settled, and we might be able still to trace their 
peregrinations by the crosses in their wells. In Japan certain 
old inscriptions on or in wells have l)eeii recognised as Jewish. 

Bishop Jourdain de Scverac, a Dominican wrote about 
.A.D. 1330, that not so long befoie his time the Muhammadans 
had come down from Multan and had destroyed an infinity of 
Hindu temples and converted many Christian churches intcj 
mosques, taking possession of their endowments and property.' 
Where were those Christian churches, if not chiefly in Sind and 
along the Coast southwards towards Bombay ? Many of these 
Christian churches might still be recognisable by their architec- 
ture or by Christian symbols in the present-day ok! mosques on 
the side of Multan or in Sind. But J doubt if this subject has 
ever engaged the attention of our Indianists. Christian 
symbols might yet be discoverable too in those jiarts in ancient 
wells. The crosses to which we refer are so typically Christian 
that all hypothesis to deny their Christian character will prove 
futile. 

In future it might be enougli to discover a well with 
crosses in places where we know European occupation to have 
been of recent date and to conclude that pre-Portuguese 
Christians lived there within periods to be determined liy other 
Christian relics found near the site. 

And what might have been the reason of making such 
crosses in wells ? Tlie i-eason is not difficult to seek. Did not 
Our Lord bless the bread and the c-up < And was it not the 
custom of the early Christians to bless what they ate and 
drank ! Hn<l tliey not cups and glasses decoratetl with the 
sign of the cross ' The Eastern Christians in India in A.D. 1600 
bore the cross branded or tattooed on their forehead. The 
Abyssinians brandetl it, I believe, on their forehead and cheeks. 
To all the Easri'rn Christiana, and notalily to the Nestorians. 
the cross was one of the ol)jecUi of gieatest \\’oi'8hip. In Mala- 
bar, in their tlieatrical representations, which might have been 
rctentive of very ancient practices, they blessed their food not 
only at the beginning of meals, but at each course, so to say. 
In China, in A.D. 1600, Father Ricci traced the well-nigh obli- 
terated remains of tlie former Nestorians and of the converts of 
Bishop John de Montecorvino and his Franciscan auxiliaries by 
the faint indication that there were families and whole popula- 
tions where the custom of signing with the cross wliate\ ei' they 
ate survived. Tliey were called the woishippere of the figtire 
10. the Chinese character for 10 being a cross. The custom, 
therefore, of placing crosses in wells i.s niereli’ an ajiplication of 


‘ Cf. H, Yule s Miriib’liii ilmciljila. The. WoiiiUrK oj the K'lM, (<// Fi'iiir 
Jordaiius , , , .(circa 1330), Lomlon, Hakluyt Society, 18(53, p. 23. 
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the same principle: it indicates peo]Dle’8 belief in the ]Durifying, 
sauerifying virtue of tlie cross. The cross in contact with the 
\vater they were to drink would i-ender it wholesome, not for the 
body onlj’, but for meirs very souls. 

It seems there are .some fakii's Liotli in the Nortlieni and 
Southern parts of Sind vitli their headquarters at Tattah, who 
profess themselves followers of Thtinia Bhagat. I'.r.. Thomas the 
Saint, practise a number of Christian r ites, and are in possession 
of a book which they call the Gospel of St. Matthew. Thi.s 
information appeared in a Protestant Mission report from Sind 
and was quoted in Sophia, a monthly Catholic, journal, vol. 2. 
January 1895. No. 1, pp 1-4. Cf. my paper on ‘-St. Thomas 
in India, or Tattah Wdn*. and Pr. B. Burthey, S.J.” in The 
Indian Alhe7>ceiim, Calcutta. Septeinlier 1923, pp. 28-31. 

These fakirs might, indeed, he descendants of Manicheans. 
once very luimerons under the name of Sahvnns or Salouns here- 
in India, or tliey might be the descendants of Ncstorian Christ- 
ians. The best means to discover their Christian antecedents 
would he to see whether they honour the cross. Have they 
crosses on the lintels of their houses ? Do they make the sign of 
the cross, before eating, either on their person or on their food ? 
Have they ci-osses in tlieir wells ? Let siuneone take up this 
moat important line of iiujuir>'. 

Other wells with crosses wen- siiiiseqiiently found at St. 
Thomas Mount : At Mr. Stacey’s house, The Palurs, Main Road 
(2 rings with two crosses each wei-e visible above the water line) ; 
another at Mr. Moses’ house, Silver Stivet, where we heard that 
those throve best who had such a well in their compound (2 
rings witli two crosses each) ; another, at the back of Mr. Mo8e.s‘ 
house, in a street without a name, where, in an open space, 
was u well built as a public charity by JagannSth Nflyakar. 
a Catholic, more than 60 years before (1 cross). 

Similar wells were found at San Thome. 

Two of them exist in the compound ot the St. Thomas 
Convent. The westernmost has on the west side of the first ring 
from the top a cross in a Saracenic niche resting on a pedestal 
of tliiee steps. I'hree rings lor\er down, and on tlie west side 
again, appears another cross in the style described tor No. 42. 
Main Road, St. Thomas Mount. There appear to be still pedes- 
tals for other crosses now gone. The other well towards the 
East has four crosses of bricks on the second i-iiiir from the top. 
the crosses facing North. South, East and West. No iSaraceiiie 
niche here. Five rings were visible up to tlie water level. 

On Saturday, Febriiaiy lOtb. a i-epresentativc of the Piess 
Photo Bureau. Journalists and Artists in Photogrniihy. Matiras. 
came to take, at tlieir own exjiense. pliotograplis of some of tlie 
crosses in the wells at the St. Thomas' Convent, but we did not 
hear from them after that. 

In the cocoanut garden of the Cathedral, San ThonuL there 
is at least one well with a cross. 
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Father S. JlariatiaiKlain. one of tlie former Vicaiw of 
Kovalong. a place on the sea near Mylapore. on being asked 
about Christian wells and uii heavin'! oiir description of those 
at St. Thomas Mount, sniil lie knew of tiuee of them at Kova* 
long : one Jiear Sir John de Monte's house, probably made by de 
Monte himself some 120 years ago; another, okior and in less 
good "ondition, near the priest's house ; and a third, which the 
Father had made himself four years ago and decorated with 
crosses, in imitation, ii.s he .said, of the two otiiers. Just so may 
the Portuguese of old have imitated an e.xisting castom handed 
down to them by llie Arineniaus and Syrians settled befor<- 
them on tlve Coromandel Coast . 

I had been told at the St. Tliomas Convent. San Thome. 

that, when the Sistei-s took iwSaession of 
Static* ' pi'f'S®*''*' property, there stood on the 

grounds a statue, which tliey had buried 
in a refuse pit near the kitchen. An Indian Nun even came 
forward to say that it liad inscriptions on the knees and hips. 


For two weeks T persisted in digging at the spot. It cost 
me Rs. 100 of my own money. For want of funds I had to 
desist. We were actually refilling the pit when the Photo Press 
Bureau came to take two photographs of our excavations at this 
place: one showing the depth to which we had gone, another 
showing the workmen filling the pit. We went to a depth of 10 
feet in some places and discovered a narrow well made of small 
earthenware rings. 

One of the Nuns gave me the following note on the statue : 
" On the right side of the Orphanage, there was a big statue of 
white marble, an idol, with hands joined, like the accompanying 
model. [A picture was shown, in a Tamil reader, of a Jain 
statue.] As this statue stood in the way, it was thrown down 
and cast by the Indian women in one of the big pits then foimd 
on the actual site of the playground of the Orphanage of the 
Holy Angels.” 

Robert. Sewell's Archaeologiail Survey of India, Lists oj 
Anliqvaritin Remains of Southern India, 
A pre-hiBtorio grave- yoi_ j Madras, 1882, p. 176, says : “ There 
vard tin St. ThomaB In- t ■‘I *' j- 

'Mount. ^ double ring of stones sunx^undmg a 

mount near St. Thomas Mount, but the 
cromlech has disappeared. — Madras Journal, XIII, Pt. II, 51.” 

Mindful of this passage, I inquired on February 6tb, from 
the Catechist of St, Patrick’s Church, St. Thomas Mount, about 
circles of stones, and he took me to what happened to be ven' 
difierent from R. Sewell’s indications, but perhaps even more 
important. We went down from the church at the top towwds 
the Sisters’ graveyard, a few steps S.W. from the church ; from 
there we continued till we came opposite the noonday gun ; 


then turning westward we found that the path which had 
brought us down opened on our right into a broad road over- 
grown with grass which led down the western slope. On either 
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side of this broatl road, on a leiiirtlmf 10l» ft. or so— Mr. Kanaka 
later took the measuremenhs and noted them in his pocket-book' 
— there mas an ali'jnuneiit of four or five lines of stones, not 
more than one font liigh luo.stly. At the top of the aJignmeut 
there were four or five sqnait's witliiu squores. foi-nied with 
smaller stones just stuck in tlie ground and protruding very 
•slightly from the surface of tlie irround. .My curiosity greatly 
excitecl. for I tlionght .1. had found a pre-historio burial-ground 
— such as T had found many. Init of different character, in the 
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Palni Hills at Shembaganur and Kodaikanal in 1902 — I explored 
the ground further, and found other squares within squares, and 
circles within circles, and triangles within triangles. In one 
place there were a number of bigger stones stuck up crescent- 
shape. What shows the solitary nature of the place is that these 
squares within squares were almost perfect, the atones com- 
ixwing them not having been interfered with. 

I returned to the place on Saturday, February 10th. With me 
wore ; Mr. L. A. Cammiade, Presidency Magistrate ; Mr. Kanaka ; 


I I do not know the measuremeBits he noted. 
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B.— Photographs sent to the Vatican Exhibition (No. 2). 
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oui’ photographer, Mr, Subramaniam ; and two coolies armed with 
ero^vbars and mattocks. Two photographs were taken, one 
sliowing the alignment from below up the slope of the hill, i.e., 
fionr W. to E. ; another, showing one of the squares where 
we dug.' It was late in the afternoon: the sun was painfully 
hot ; the coolies struck a rock in the centre of the square. We 
had to desist. But Mr. Canimiacle. who has explored many 
pre-historic sites in Southern India, piomised to return to the 
work. Unfoituiiately, neither of ns thought that the Depart- 
ment would stop its work that very day. The ground was 
explored again more fully on a later occasion- and Mr. Cammiade 
and myself eanie to the conclusion tiiat, besides the geometrical 
design.s described, tliere were, close to the alignment, on the 
R.W. side. con.siderable artificial heaps of stones (cairns), also 
cromlechs or huge stones artificially erected. Similar arrange- 
ments will probably be found on the hill facing St. Thomas 
Mount on the South-West. There was nothing to show that 
the place where we dug might have been a Christian burial- 
ground dating from pre-Portuguese times and connected with 
the church on the Mount. 


On Febr. 18, 1926, the Rev. M. Motha Vaz, Vicar of 

,, , „ St. Patrick’s Church. St. Thomas Mount, 

(..raveopfiiecl on St, tn in? •— 

Thomas Mount in IWS, " ^ r . , 

"dust a few Imes to uiforui you of a find 

oil the hill here. Some workmen were quarrying stone on the 
soiitlieiTi side of the hill facing the barracks. In a spot on the 
en>tem side of the old cart-road going to meet the barracks road, 
within a few inches below the surface of the ground, these 
w oi'kmen came across a big slab of granite stone (5 ft, by 6 ft. and 
2 inches. This naturally attracted our attention. The Garrison 
Engineer told us that must have been of natural formation. 
While endeavouring to remove the stone up the hill, we found 
a large earthen \essel. It is left where it was, only the upper 
)iortion was broken while attempting to lift the stone slali. 
There were, besides, a few small earthen i>ots aiound the big pot. 
"The conjecture is this. In ancient times in India, even 


in the south, there was the bad habit of burying decrepit old 
pcreons alive, ha\’ing encased them in such earthen vessels, just 
to get rid of them, but with the consent of the victim. People in 
different places will sav this. Could the present find be one of 
Mich ? 


"The men have — in their auxietj' to [one ivord not renr/j — 
cut the stone into two.” 

Evidently, we have here a case of burial in an earthen jar. 
The custom prevailed very largely iu many parts of India, per- 
hap.s chiefly iu Southern India. The smaller vessels were 
probably intended to contain food for the spirit of the dece.ised. 


’ Cf. Xos. To'T^i. 


12 
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The Madras Museum has numerous exhibits siiowing the custom 
in various forms. Dr. G. Pope {J.R.A.S., 1899, pp. 267-268) 
points out that urns are mentioned in the l)urial of heroes and 
kings, as late as the 8th century A D. 

0 potter chief, . . . what toil had befallen thee ! 

The descendant of Qora kings. . . 

Hath gained the world of Gods And so 
’Tis thine to shape an urn so vast 
That it shall cover the remains of such an one.‘ 


The discovery, I understand was made precisely on the 
side of the hill where I found a prehistoric grave-yard with 
a double alignment I urged Fr. Motha Vaz to report the 
discovery to the curator of the Madras Musevim and to Mr. L. A. 
Cammiade. 

On Feb. 26, 1926, Fr, Motha Vaz wrote again ; •• Regard- 
ing the find on the Hill, I have written to the Curator, Madras 
Museum. The men up the hill have bTOken the slab into two 
pieces, in order to use them for altar steps.” 

The discovery of this tomb may be compared «’ith that of 
a tomb on the same hill in 1818. Cf. our No 370. 

Speaking of pre-historio graves, I have to add that I have a 
letter from Monsieur G. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
A OiristimoroMon of Pondicherry, dated Cannaiiore, June 20. 
Diatri™!"’ 1921, which seems to bring some ‘ pte-his- 

torio ’ graves well into our Christian era. 
He relates how, going from Chingleput to Uttaramallur. he 
found, after crossing the Palar, and passing a small hill with 
a fort on the right, groups of stones arranged circularly on both 
sides of the road. “ In some places there were many circles of 
stones ; but, in other places, within the circle there were big 
stones supporting a very big stone.” He gives a sketch of this 
last kind of groups, and proceeds ; “ While examining the lower 
face of one of these big etones, 1 saw that, exactly below, the 
stone was somewhat flattened, and 1 found a ver}* distinct cross, 
which surely was not natural, but engraved. This kind of 
dolmen was very near to the road, but I do not remember very 
exactly where. I think, however, that it was south of the road 


from Chingleput to Uttaramallur. The cross might be repro- 
duced, not by a drawing or a photograph, but by a rubbing, as 
for a lithio inscription.” I reproduce the picture of the cross as 
made for me by Monsieur Jouveau-Dubreuil. 

Last year Mr. HiranandaSaetri of the Archasologica! Survey, 
Southern Circle, promised to have the cross photographed or 
otherwise reproduced at the first opportunity. We wonder 


Quoted iu my FTehialoric remains near Kodaikanal, Painie. Cf 
II. tasc. iv. and v., 1907, p. 739 n. 4. 
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whether the cross has the characteristics of the crosses of 
Mylapore, which end mostly in fleurs-de-lis. 

From January 26th to February 26th, 1923, when I left 
Mylapore for Darjeeling, I employed at the 
The expense of the Mission a number of work- 

men to bring in from the Cathedral com- 
pound and from several Mission properties, such as St. Rita’s, 
\^re de Deos Church, the Luz, the St. Thomas Convent, and 
St. Thomas Mount, fragments of Portuguese inscriptions, carved 
•stones, pillars, etc. More than 120 objects were thii^ collectcf.1 
in the Bishop’s garden and a beginning was made of what we 
called the Bishop's Museum. Mgr. A. M. Teixeira's expenses 
under this head ran up to Rs. 220. I numbered the stones, 
indicating their provenance, and drew np a catalogue of which 
a copy will be found in Pt. Ill, 3. 

At my request the Archseologieal Department took some 
^ . . , 60 photographs, in addition to an equal 

oogiapicwoi . amount takenin 1921, during my first stay 
at Mylapore, to illustrate our new finds and the few remaining 
relics of ancient Christian art (churches, paintings, leredoses. 
Christian lintels at Mi'. Moses’ house, Silver Street, etc.) 
which recall the Portuguese period of the history of San 'Thome 
and St. Thomas Mount. Even so, there remain some 20 objects 
more of Gbrietian interest to be photographed. 

The Nun who supplied me with a note on the Jain statue 
„ , , . also writes; “ Our first Convent was situ- 

i-opuiar fancies. present S. Thom6 

Orphanage.' According to tradition, the place formed part of 
the garden of Mahadeven, King of Mylapore, who often received 
St. Thomas, and whose wife and son Vijaen had been baptised 
by the Apostle. 

When the Sisters were living there, there existed there n 
pandal supported by six columns. At the summit of each column 
there was a statue of white marble, representing a god, with 


I Opposite the Cathedral compound, from which it is separated by 
the S. Tliom^ High Road. 
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arms extended crosswise ; at the base, tlie column rested on a 
white marble slab, cut round, the borders of which were carved 
ill such a way as to reiiresent a twisted rope. 

■'The tradition is that there exists a subteri'anean way 
leading from St. Thomas’ tomb up to the ancient church now 
•submerged. Many times have people tried to penetrate into it ; 
but, as the lights go out the moment one goes some distance, 
nothing has yet been discovered. 

“It is also said, but very doubtfully, that there is an 
underground passage up to St. Thomas Mount.” 

The information about the former kiosk in the San Thome 
Orphanage, where stood formerly the house of the Bishop and 
(it is said) the house of the Portuguese Commander, is apparently 
correct ; yet, one would like to heai- it confirmed by the oldest 
residents of the place. Anyhow, not a trace of the kiosk or of 
its materials is now known to exist anywhere. Twisted rope 
boixlers have been found by us at San Thome in connection 
with what we consider to be distinctly Christian architecture, i.e., 
with fleur-de-lis crosse.s, crosses botonn^es and Maltese crosses, 
also on a large stone vessel which we regard provisionally 
ns a baptismal font (No. 12). 

The infonnation about Mahadeven’s garden is not, I think, 
of much account, It does not come within the numerous 
legends I have collected these two years in the vast old literature 
on St. Thomas and Mylapore. The transformation of the name 
Mazdaeus and that of his son Uzanes to Mahadeven and Vijaen is 
due entirely, I think, to the etymologies of Mgr. L. M. Zaleski’s 
books on St. Thomas. The St. Thomas Christians hai-dly know 
— if at ail — the name of Uzanes or Mazdaeus. K^ndSpa Rsja 
(Gondophares?) is much better known to them; and, though 
they do not make of him the king who slew St. Thomas, yet 
they place him at Mylapore, and make of him the King of 
Myiapore -whom St. Thomas converted. In fact, an Indian Nun 
told me on January 26th that “ K^ndiipa Raja’s palace ” stood 
in the grounds of the Orphanage .and St. Bede’s High School. 
Cf. on Kandttpa Raja my paper on ‘ St. Thomas and KAndhpa 
Raja ’ in The Indian Athenaeum, Calcutta, 1923, No. I (July). 

Subterranean passages obtain a strong hold on the iwpular 
imagination everywhere. About A.D. 1600, it was said that the 
Kanheri caves of the Salsette Island were connected with the 
mainland and Delhi and Agra. Darjeeling is said to be connected 
by an underground passage with Lassa. No attention, I think, 
should be paid to subterranean passages said to exist at Mylapore. 
Yet. I heal'd the fancy repeated as the common talk by Dr. 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Rao Saheb, Professor at the Madras 
University, on January I5th, tJiougli in this case the passage 
was said to run from the tomb up to Little Mount only. 

A passage from the tomb to the submerged church is 
perhaps an echo of the expression ‘ St. Thomas in the Sea,' 
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•which turns up even before the Portuguese advent. Cf. niy 
paper, •* St. Thomas’ apparitions and other legends ” {J.A.S.B., 
Vol- 19, 1923, pp. 153-236). The first Portuguese were told 
that the sea had submerged the land up to the tomb on a 
breadth of 12 miles. One of the Portuguese historians tries to 
account for a stone said to have come drifting on the sea to a 
temple at Negapatam by saying that it might have been one of 
the stones planted by St. Thomos, which, at the time when the 
sea submerged the land, got adrift. 

I once asked Mr. Dhanakoti RSju how he accounted for the 
... perennial spring at Little Mount, n solitarv 
«7Liu?e Mount."* ^0 ft. above the surrounding 

level. The story is that St. Thomas caused 
it to gush forth by striking it with his staff. The answer came 
at once that at Pallavaram, some five miles further to the South, 
there is on the top of the hill, at a much greater altitude, a 
Muhammadan mosque with a pit alu’ays containing water. If 
this is correct, it would account for the spring at Little Mount. 
To conclude, I wish to thank in the name of the authorities 
- , . of the Mylapore Mission and in my own 

® ^ name the Archaeological Department, and 

all those of its servants with whom it was my pleasant chance 
to collaborate, for the interest they have shown in the St. 
Tliomas question. Much more remains to be done to justif.v 
fully the traditions of the St. Thomas Christians ; but the work 
of these two vears (1921-23) has tended to strengthen them 
rather than to weaken them. I trust that these trial ex- 
cavations will not be final on the part of the Department, and 
that the question of the Mylapore traditions and of the origin of 
Christianity in India will call forth enthusiastic research from 
many quarters. 

Mylapore is only one phase of the question. Malabar 
offers, perhaps, even greater hopes in the immediate future. It 
is not yet too late to reach back to the first centuries through 
the ruins of its churehes, its lithic remains with their carvings 
and inscriptions, its superb open-air crosses and the bas-reliefs 
of their p^estals, its altar-crosses and their Sassanian-Pahlvi 
inscriptions, similar to that of Mylapore, its copper-plate grants, 
and its traditions. In 1923 a new altar-cross was discovered at 
Kadamarram with a Sassanian-Pahlvi inscription partly similar 
to the two of Kottayam and the one at St. Thomas Mount. 



3. Liit oj Antiquarian Remains in (he Bishop’s Museum. 

San ThonU. 

A.— From the Cathedral Qrounds.^ 

1. — Ala.* Big pedestal, with eight-petalled lotus in fifliit. 
on which stands St. Thomas and K6nd&pa RSja. (Pt. I, No. 4a.) 

2. — Alb. Similar pedestal, matching the former exactly. 
(Pt. I. No. 4a.) 

3. — A2. Double sculpture iii relief on the same stone. 
A2a* i-epresents St. Thomas ; A2b* represents, according to the 
people, Kinditpa R&ja, but the figure seems to be an Apostle 
also, presumably St. Bartholomew. This stone seems to be tlie 
one that was found in 1729 in front of St. Thoma.s’ tomb, when 
it was oi)ened to give earth to the pilgrims. It had. therefore, 
not been disturbed by the Portuguese, wlien they oiiened the 
tomb in 1521-23. The discovery created a stir ; the Biaho}) of 
Mylapore wrote to the S. Conjp'egation of Rites to know what 
was to be done with it. It is said to have stood next in the 
Cathedral grounds, in the open air, on the North side of the 
Cathedral. It has never been mentioned in books apparently, 
except by Friar Paulinus a S- Bartholomaeo, the Carmelite, in his 
India OrientalU Christiana, Romae, 1794, pp. 130-131. where 
he quotes a letter, on the subject of the discovery, sent by 
the Bisbojr of 8. Thom4 to the Bishop of Verapoly. It is a 
most important piece of evidence in favour of the local traditions. 
The ears of St. Thomas are normal. (Pt. I Nos. 4-7.) 

4. — A3.* Maltese cross, within rope-bordered medallion, 
on triangular base. (Pt. I, Nos. 4b, 8.) 

5a. — A4.* Fleur-de-lis cross, in rope-bordered medallion 
on triangular base. (Pt. I, Nos. 4b, 8.) 

5b.— A6.* Ditto. (Pt. I, Nos. 4b. 8.) 

6. — A6.* Naked, seated, headless statue, of Jain origin. 
(Pt. I, No. 3.) 

7. — A7.* Other fleur-de-lis cross similar to A4 and A5 
(Nos. 5a and 5b). (Pt. I, Nos. 4b, 8.) 


< All asterisk after the uuniber of tho exhibit shows that it was 
photogi'aphed by the Archteologieal Department, Southern Circle (Madras), 
in 1821 ; a double asterisk, that it was photographed in 1923. The 
numbers of tlie exhibits, such as Ala, Alb, correspond to similar numbers 
painted by me in black paint (1823) on the exhibits of the Bishop's 
Jlnsenm. 
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H- — A8.** Fleui'-de-lis cross found in 1922 near the new 
E. wall of the Cathedral grounds, some 30ft. S. from the grotto 
of Our Lady of Loui-des. There is a border round it, but not a 
rope-bordered medallion; a sort of circular knob in front, 
on the base supporting the cross. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

9- — A9.** Fragment of stone ndth long Tamil inscription 
on 3 sides, found in 1923 in the cocoamit garden, North of, and 
belonging to. the Cathedral, and N.E. of the northemino.st 
well, some four or five steps from it. It contains only a portion 
of the historical introduction of the great Chola King RSjarSja 
J., who ascended the throne in A.D. 985. (Pt. I. Nos. 21, 77.) 

10. — AlO. Large griudiag-mill found, near the new E. 
wall made round the Cathedral grounds in 1922, opposite the E. 
door of the nave of the Ciiurch and in a line with the N.E. 
buttress. Found while digging the foundations of the new wall, 
ns was also the case for A8. 

11- — All.** Base of what appears to be an incised eioss, 
of which only the lower limb api>eais. Found above ground, 
near the sea-face wall, in the Bishop's garden. (Pt. X, No, 21.) 

12. — A12.** L’ppcr part of a cross, the three upper limbs 
of which are equal. (Pt. 1. 21.) 

13. — -•^13.** Fragment of a slender pillar twisted like a 
rojw. This had been removed for its lieauty from the Cathedral 
grounds by Mr. Teixeira, whose house is contiguous with 
No. San Thome High Road. (Pt. 1, No, 21.) 

14. — A14. Fragment of a Poituguese inscription. 

15. — Alo.* Ditto. (Pt. I. No, 78.) 

16. — A16. Strip of a Poitugue.se insoriplion. 

17. — A17.** Stone with a cross, within a five-pointed 
Saracenic arch (cross and Saracenic arch on either side), the 
cross resting on a calvary. Found me in 1923 in the comer 
fomed by the new compound wall and the San Thome Hig h 
Road. (Pt. 1. No. 21.) 

18. — A18.* Fr^ment of Portuguese inscription. (Pt. I, 
No. 79.) 

19. — A19.* Ditto. (Pt, I, No. 79.) 

20. — A20.* Ditto, (Pt. I, No. 79.) 

21 and 22. — A21a* and A21b*. Two fragments of the 
jiame Portuguese inscription. The stone was broken by the 
Church servants between my departure in Febmar>’, 192i, and 
my return in January, 1923 ; but the photograph taken in 1921 
disclosed the vandalism. (Pt I, No. 79.) 
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23. — A22. Fragment of Portuguese inscription. 

24. ~A23. Ditto. 

25. — A24.* Ditto. (Pt. I, No. 79.) 

26. — A2o.* Ditto. (Pt. I, No. 79.) 

27. — A26. Ditto. 

A27. This number was cancelled. 

28 and 29. — A28a* and A28b*. Medallion of a Persian 
King with diadem and beard (A28b). and another of a Persian 
Prince (A28a); on the same stone (broken); the stone forms 
apparently the lintel of a door; Ionic volutes, showing that it 
rested on two pillars; two lions of the same description as 
Bl and B2 depend from the stone and are represented as 
supporting it. (Pt. I, Nos. 9-10.) 

30. — A29.** Fragment of ]>illar twisted like A1.3, hut 
thicker; found near the Prioiy kitchen. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

31. — A30.* Base, for pillar with Ionic volutes, as shown 
by the arrangement of A65. (Photographed in 1021 avith 
A43). (Pt. I, No. 12.) 

32. — A31. Pillar from some choultry; lying in the S. 
verandah of the Cathedral in 1921. It may have belonged 
to the pilgrim-hall attached to the monastery near St. Thomas’ 
tomb in Marco Polo’s time (A.D. 1292-93). 

33. — A32.» Pilaster. See A35. (Pt. I, No. 11.) 

34. — A33.* Corbel, like A67. See A36. (Pt. J, No. 11.) 

36.— A34.* Pilaster. See A35. (Pt. 1, No. 11.) 

36. — A36.* Triangular-shaped top of .some decoration, 
with Ionic volutes. Photographed in 1921 with. A32. A33. A34. 
A36,A38. (Pt. I,No. 11.) 

37. — ASd.’* Pilaster with Ionic volutes. See A35. (Pt. T. 
No. n.) 

38. — A37. Base of pillar similar to A40, but without the 
slender column fixed in the centre of A40. 

39. — A38.* Base of pillar with leaf decorations and a fine 
fleur-de-lis design in the centre, the fleur-de-lis showing at 
the top of the stone. See A35. (Pt. I, No. 11.) 

40. — A39. Base of pillar with rope-border at top, and a 
leaf at each of the four corners below. 

41. — A40. Base of pillar with slender column fixed in the 
centre ; leaf at each of the four comers of base of pillar, 
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■42. — A41. Stone like F2. which Jlr. L. A. Cainmiacle. 
Madras, says belongs to the bottom of a flag-staff, such as are 
found in Hindu temples. Beautiful flag-staffs are u.sed near 
the Churches of the St. Thomas Christians in Malabar. 

43. — A42. Big top of pillar {?), hollow through and 
through in the centre ; with projections in the stone to make it 
rest on a pillar jiaasing through tlie aperture. 

44. — A43.* Big stone vessel, hollow in the centie. with 
rope-border along the rim. Perhaps, an old baptismal font. 
fPt. I. No. 12). 

45. — A44.''‘ State umbrella(i) for a statue : octagonal, with 
16 lotus petals. Perhaps, from the pedestal of an open-air 
cross, sucli as are found in Malabar near Christian churches, 
(Pt. I, No. 14.) 

46. — A45. Fragment of inscription with two or three 
European letters. 

47. — A46. Base of pillar with leaf at each of the four 
corners, and a semi-circular projection at foot, in the middle- 

48 and 49. — A47a* and A47b.* Two lieantiful fluted 
pilasters lying alongside of the S. verandah of the Cathedral, 
each with two winged heads of angels. It is said that the\' 
stood at the north portico of the old Cathedral ; if they did not 
stand there, probably they stood at the south porch. When 
taken down, one of them was broken, and it was then that the 
iron pegs were driven into the fragments to fasten them again ; 
but they were not re-erected. Being too heavy to remove 
to the Bishop’s Museum, thev were left alongside of the Cathedral. 
(Pt. I, No. 23.) 

50 and 51. — A48a* and A48b.* Two massive pillars with 16 
facettes of flutes, and with leaf pattern at each of the four 
comers, both below and at top, standing at the gate of Bishop’s 
House garden, along the San Thome High Road. They stood 
formerly in the front line of the S. porch of the old Cathedral 
(Pt, I, No. 16.) 

62. — A49. Fragment of inscription. 

63. — A50a. Piece of cornice with curved line of caning. 


64. — A60b. Ditto. 

65. — A60c. Ditto 

66. — A50d. Ditto. 

67. — A60e. Ditto. 

58.— A50f. Ditto. 
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59. — A50g. Piece of cornice with curbed line of carving. 

60. — A50h. Ditto. 

61. — A51. Top of deeoiation with ogive arch, to rest on 
otiier stones, as sliowii by holes at bottom. 

62. — A52. Pillar broken at thicker end ; a knob in centre 
of slender end, at the top. shows dove-tailing piocess. 

63a. — A53. Fine beam of stone with scroll at one end ; 
broken at the other end. The stone is whiter than the other 
exhibits. 

63b. — A54. Ditto with scroll at l)oth ends. Complete 
Colour of stone as in A53. 


64. — ASb.' Huge stone box witJi scallop-shell at top under 
scroll. On either side of the aperture of the box, a pillar 
resting on a base like that of A30. Ionic volutes at top of 
jhllars ; at the bottom of the box a waving pattern of branches 
and leaves issuing from vase in the centre. Grooves on either 
side half way up along the aperture, to hold a board or shelf. 
An arrangement of two sets of holes, one behind the other at 
the four comers of the aperture of the box, seems to have been 
intended for a double folding-door. Supposed to be an ancient 
Christian altar. (Pt. I, No. 13.) 

65. — A66. Heavy stone beam with star of seven rays in 
centre of clean face. 

66. — A57. Corbel, like A3S. 

67. — A68. Stone with faint tracing of designs for intended 
sculpturing. 

68. — A69. Broad waterepout. 

69. — A60. Waterspout, less broad than A69. 


70. — A61. Ditto, like A60. 


71. — A62. Stone beam with two indentations. 


B. — From the Liti Church, Mylapore. 

72. — Bl.* Large stone lion, seated on haunches, with 
molare meeting, and niche in front. (Pt. I, Nos. 16, 17.) 

73. — B2.* Large lion, seated on haunches, molars not 
meeting ; no niche in front, or niche broken off. Of same 
height as Bl, but hardly forming a pair. Photographed in 1921 
from in front with Bl ; in 1923. from the side with Bl. (Pt. I, 
Nos. 16, 17.) 
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74. — B3.* Strip oC Portuguese inscription. {Pt. I. No. 80.) 

75. -64.* Ditto. (Pt. I, No. 80.) 

76. — B6,* Ditto. (Pt. J, No. 80.) 

77. — B6.* Ditto. — B3, B4, B6. and B6 were photographed 
together in 1921. (Pt. I, No. 80.) 

C. — Fro7n (Greal) St, Thomas Mount, Mylapore. 

78. — 01.** Fragment o£ trough-like stone with 4 lines of 
Tamil script ; from the upper step of the small staircase near 
the Sisters’ orator 3 ’ on the top of the Mount. The stone may 
have been used as a hol.v water-stoup. (Pt. I, Nos. 21, 81.) 

79. — C2.** Maltese cross, with lope-bordered medallion, on 
a rough base about 2 ft, high ; dug up, from the Sisters’ inner 
garden at the same place, in 1916. (Pt. I. No. 21.) 

80. — 03.** Slender pillar, fragment, with rude twisted rope 
band round circumference. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

81. — 04.** Two arms (central limb, and right-side limb) of 
lop of cross botonn4e. found in the Sisters' ei'ounds on the same 
Mount. (Pt, I, No. 21.) 

82. — 06.** Slenderpillar;fragmei)t.t\vi8tedintheshape of 
a rope. More elegant than 03. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

03 and 05 were found under the pavement of the Sisters’ 
verandah, in front of their dining-room. This indicates earlier 
occupation of the same place, centuries ago. The stones 
belonged either to the Cluirch which stood on the top of the 
Moinu in A.D. 650. as shown by the Cross and its Saaanian- 
Palilvi inscription above the altar of the Church at St. Thomas 
Mount- or to the monastery- which must have been close to 
it. The ground should be dug in the Sisters’ inner garden 
wherever iwssible. 

An inscription on a stone, some 2^ ft. long and 2ft. broad, 
was lying formerly near 01. It was shifted some five years 
before 1923, during some reiraire, and could not be traced again 
in 1923, after a diligent search in which I participated. 


D. — From Madre de Decs Church Grounds. 

83. — Dl.* Bulb-shaped pilaster from near sacristv. (Pt. 
I, No, 18.) 

84. — D2. Fiagmeiit of stone with border; no flowers or 
intricate designs. Not worth photographing. 

86. — D3. Fragment of pillar showing tracing of designs 
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for future cai‘%'ing work. From near westernmost well of the 
Presbytery garden. 

g6. — D4.* Low piece of pedestal with lion design, and 
other designs, within lotus medallions. The lion turns his head 
backwards and shows his teeth. All these designs within lotus 
medallions would be worth taking rubbings and ]ihotographs of. 
The designs are \'ery varied, as the principle seems to lm\'e 
been not to have twice the same design in the medallions of the 
same pillar. Photographed together with Dl in 1921. (Pt. I. 
No. 18.) 

87. — D5.* Long piece of pillar with revolving sun (')in 
lotus medallion. Other designs within lotus niedaliions. either 
in D4, D5 or D9 : two deer sitting ; a man standing and beating 
a drum; 2 chameleons with claws, liead j-eversed and tongue 
protruding ; a god sitting, etc. (Pt. I, No. 19.) 

88. — DC.** Sun-dial with Tamil charaotei's, found lying on 
the ground, turned on its smootli face (on the S.W. side of the 
Presbytery gate which bears the Cross and the two peacocks). 
It must be the work of the Jesuit Fatliew, who ^^•ere tlic occu- 
pants of the garden and of the Church from about 1575 to some 
time after the suppression of the Soeietv of Jesus in 1773. (Pt. 
I, Nos. 20,21.) 

89 and 90. — D7a and D7b. Two beautiful stone brackets 
to supiwrt stone beams and to rest on top of a jiillar. Reef- 
knots are among the designs on the sides. 

91. — D9.* Base of a pillar from near westernmost well'of 
Presbytery garden. D2 and D5 were found near it in 1021. 
See D5. (Pt. I, No. 19.) 

92 and 93. — DlOa and DlOb. Tw'o other stone brackets, 
like D7a and D7b. The four of them had been ]>laced for their 
beauty at the entrance to the Presbytery gate on which an» the 
Cross and the two peacocks. 

94 and 95. — Dlla and Dllb. Two massive stone va«es, 
which, on account of their beauty and antiquarian interest, 
had been inserted in the verandah wall on either side of the S. 
door of the Priest’s room. 

96. — D12.** A stone with seated image in niche, from 
steps of theN.W. staircase of the Priest’s house. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

A stone with a fragment of Portuguese tomb-inscriptiou 
was taken out under my orders in 1923 from the front staircase 
of the Priest’s house ; but, the moment after, we missed it and 
could not find it back. 

Two stone pillars, slender, and forming a pair, formerly 
inserted in the S.E. part of the wall joining the chief gate of 
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Madre cle Decs Cliurch. iji front of the Convent of the Indian 
Xiiiis, were also removed and taken to the Museum. The 
numbers of these two exhibits are not entered in the list I drew 
up at Jlylaijore in -Jan.-Febr., 1923. 

£-'■ — Pwri the San Thome Boys' Orphanage, S. Thomi High Road. 

97. — El. Fragment of Portuguese inscription. 

98. — E2 •• Big brick, triangular^ with design (a scroll). 
(Pt. I. Xo. 21). 


F. — From the San Thomi High School, attached to St. Rita's 
or the old Avguslinian Convent. 

09. — Fla. Fragment of Portuguese inscription from kitchen 
Htairease. 

100. — Fib. Ditto. 
lOL— F2. Stone like .Ul. 

102. — F3. Stone waterspout. 

103. — F4. Small iMrtion of twisted round pillar, about 
4 inches high ; very elegant. 

0. — From Mar Lodge, Sullivan Str., San Thome. 

104. — Gl.** Snake coil with two rosaces (stone). (Pt. I, 
Xo. 21.) 

105. — G2. Cannon-ball (iron). 

H. — From Xo. San Thomi High Road, adjacent to Bishop's 

House. 

106. — HI.** Stone cannon-ball. (Pt. 1, No. 21.) 

I. — From No. , San Thomi High Road. 

107. — II. •• Headstone of Muhammadan tomb with inscrip- 
tion in Arabic characters. Rubbing and photograph made. 
(Pt. I, Nos. 21, 79 bis.) 


J. — From the St. Thomas Convent, Rosary Church Str., San Thomi. 

108. — Jl.* Cannon-ball with hole ; hollow; iron. Photo- 
gra])hed in 1921 with A6. (Pt. I, Nos. 3, 4c.) 

109. — J2. Stone with some carving. 

L. — From Weslcot, Sullivan Str., San Thomi. 

110. — LI.** Stone Maltese cross within lope-border 
medallion, on base. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 
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M. — From Mre. Watson's House, Rosary Church Sir., 

adjacent to the Rosary Church. 

111. — Ml.** Stone showing a man piei'cing a lion with 
two swords ; also a dog. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

112. — M2. Stone slightly worked. 

N. — From No. . Rosary Church Str., San Thome 

(Mrs. Bcyylon's House). 

113. — Nl.** Hindu statue: Siibramaniya with peacock 
and cobra. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

114. — N2. Piece of small grinding-stone. 

O. —From D. Dhanakdti Rdju's House, Victoria H'orl-s. 

San ThomS High Road. 

115. — 01. Fragment of Portuguese inscription; worked 
into a scroll at Iroth ends. 

P. — From the Convent of the Indian Nuns of Oiw Lady of Help, 
near Madre de Deos Church, Mylapore. 

116 . — PI. Strip of Portuguese inscription from the entrance 
to the Convent, staircase from the street. 

117. — P2. Ditto, ditto. 

118. — P3. Ditto, ditto. 

119. — P4. Ditto, ditto. 

<3. — From Mre, da Silva's house, Sullivan Str., San Thame. 

120. — Ql.** Cannon-ball, iron, from Guindy. (Pt. I, 
No. 21.) 

121. — Q2.** Ditto, ditto, ditto. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

122. — Q3.** Ditto, ditto, ditto. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

123. — Q4.** Ditto, ditto, ditto. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

124. — Q5.** Ditto, ditto, ditto. (Pt. I, No 21.) 

R. — From tite house of Messrs. Solomon, Photographers. 
Rosary Churclt Str., San Tkomi. 

125. — Rl.** Cannon-ball, hollow, iron. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

S.— Prom Mr. Moses' house, Silver Sir., [Oreat) St, Thomas Mount, 

126. — SI. Cannon-ball, hollow, iron. 

127. — S2.** Ditto, ditto, ditto. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 
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The following objects were photographed together in 1923. 

C3 C5 

Top row : II A8 LI C2 D6 

2nd row from top ; Cl D12 G1 Ml A9 

3rd row from top : E2 HI Kl 

4th row from top ; A29 C4 A17 All A12 A13 

Bottom row ; Q2 Q5 R1 S2 Q1 Q3 Q4 




4. Some book-i in the Bisltop's Libmry, S. ThomL 

— The Madras Roman Catholic Expositor', Vol. 2 (May 
183S— April 1830). 

— The Madras Catholic Expositor. 

— Vol. I (March 1841 — March 1842). A notice in the 
Leginning says ; '• I do hereby certify that I have resigned the 
fiit’.ire publication of the Madras Roman Catholic Expositor to 
Rev. Mr. Kennedy, who will conduct it on his own responsibility. 
— Jl’. L. Johnston.'' 

— Vols. 3 (March 1843— Febr. 1844); 4 (March 1844— 
Febr. 1845); 6 (.March 1846— Febr. 1847); 7 (March 1847— 
Febr. 1848) ; 8 (March 1848— Febr. 1849) ; 9 (March 1849— Febr. 
18.50); 10 (March 1850— Febr. 1851); 11 (March 1851-1862). 

A collection of several of the first volumes of this series, 
founerly belonging to Mgr. Carew. at one time Editor of the 
journal, is to be found in the library of the Editor of The Catho- 
lic Herald oj India^ Calcutta. 

— The Madras Catholic Directory. 

The Bishop’s Librai’y has the following volumes of this 
valuable collection; 1872. 1874-1876. 1878. 1879. 1881-1884, 
1886-1888. 1889 (2 copies). 1890-1895, 1897-1900. 1903-1908, 
1909 (3 copies). 1910-1911, 1912 (2 copies), 1913-1914, 1915 (2 
copies), 1916-1919. 

— Boletim do Ooverno Ecclesiastico da Diocese de 3. Thomi de 
Melinpor. Of this tlieve is a collection in the Camara Ecclesias- 
tica or Diocesan Secretariat. I noted only ; 

Vol. 1 ; No. 1 (Aug. 20, 1887), No. 2 (Sept. 19, 1887), No. 3 
(Oct. 10, 1887), No. 4 (Nov. 26, 1887), No. 5 (Dec. 1887), No. 6 
(Febr. 1888). No. 7 (Apr. 1888), No. 8 (Mav 1888), No. 9 (June 
1888), No. 10 (July 1888), No. 11 (Sept. 1888). 

Other numbers; Sept. 1889 (No. 2). May 1890 (No. 10), 

June 1890 (No. 11), July 1890 (No. 12). Aug. 1890 (No. 13); 

Mav 1894 (No. 5). June 1894 (No. 6), July 1894 (No. 7), 

Aug. 1894 (No. 8). March 15, 1895 (No. 15), April 1, 1895. 

(No. 16), April 8. 1895 (No. 17), May 1895 (No. 18). 

— The Catholic Register, a monthly issued by the Diocese of 
Mylapore. This collection, not quite complete, is with the 
Editor of the paper. I saw of it only ; 

Vol. 1. May 3. 1890 — Apr. 25, 1891 (2 copies). 

Vol. 4. New Series. Jan. 4. 1902— Oct. 27. 1902 (2 copies). 

Vol. 5, N.S., 1903; Vol, 6, 1904: Vol. 7, 1905; Vol. 8. 
1906. 

The latest number, received at the time of writing, is of Aug. 
8. 1924. i.e., No. 8 of Vol. XXVI, New Series. 
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— J. H-claCunha Rivara. A jurisdic^aodioeesanado Bispado 
fie S. Tbonie tie lleliapor, nas possessSes Francezas e Inglezas, 
Nova Goa. 1867. 

a. on him. Abi’eu. Miguel Vicente de. (Pt. Ill, 6.) 


From Mt/r. A. E, Medlycoli's pafiers. 

—[Memorial] To the Right Hoii'ble the Marquis of Salis- 
bur\-. K.G., Her Majesty's Secretary of State for foreign affaire, 
Whitehall ; dated Bombay. April — 1890: pp. 13 + 11 f’scap. 
[From the Council of the Bombay Catholic Union, against the 
Paclioado.] 

—To His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. Rome. The Humble 
Memorial of the Catholic British subjects residing in the Presi- 
ilencY of Bombay and forming the Bombay Catholic Union; 
dated : Bombay. April — , 1890 ; pp. 10 f’soap. 

— Office of the Bombay Catholic Union, Medowa Street, 
Bombay.— July 1890. To H.E. Monsignor A. Ajuti, Apostolic 
Delegate in the East Indies, Ootacamund ; pp. 12 f’soap. 

—A Letter to • His Excellency the Apostolic Del^ate / in 
the East Indies from the Bombay Catholic Union / with a 
French Translation and Appendices and Index, / Bombay, 
July 1890. Printed for Private circulation. / pp, 13 + (44 
imtminbered) ; fsoap. 

— Bureau de I’Union Catholique de Bombay, Medows 
Mieet, Bombay, Juillet 1890. ~A Son E-xcellenoe Monseigneur 
A. Ajuti, Archeveqtie d’Acrida, Deleguc Apostolique anx Indes 
Orientales, Ootaoamund ; pp. 13 f’seap. 

—To the Most Honorable the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for foreign affaire, the humble 
Memorial and Petition of the Madras Catholic Union, Dated : 
Madras — Oct. 1890 ; pp, 69 f’scap. 

— Au tr^s-honorable Marquis de Salisbury, Chevalier de la 
Jarreti^re, Secrf^taire d’etat de Sa Majesty" pour les Affaires 
EtrangSre.^. Humble Mcmoire et petition de 1’ Union Catho- 
lique de Madras,— Madras, 31 Oct, 1890 ; pp. 19 f’scap. 

— A Sa Saintete le Pape L^on XIII, Vicaii’e de Jesus Christ 
et Supreme Pontife de I’Egliae Universelle, Memorial of 
the Catholic Union of Madras ; Madras, 10 d^cembre 1890 - nn 
23 f’seap. ’ 

— [Memorial] To His Holiness the Pope Leo XIII, dated 
-Madras. 16tli December 1890; pp. 62 f’scap. Copy signed by 
.\iidiew Ambrose and W. R[ees] Philipps, the joint Honorary 
Secretaries of the Council of the Madras Catholic Union. 

— Le 'Padroado’ Portugais dansl’ Inde Anglaise. M<imoh« 
<le rUnion Catliolique de Madras a Sa Saintet^ le Pape Leon 
Xlll. Le 16 Decembre, 1890- Calcutta: Printed bv Thacker. 
.8pink & Co., 1891. 

13 



6. Archives of the Cam'tra Ecclesiaelica, S. Thome 

In 1923, continuing the investigations I made in 1921, I 
noted about some of the “collected documents” (which I 
explain in My Journey to Mylapore, Pondicherry and Trichiiw- 
■poly, Calcutta, 1922, p. 13) : — 

— No. 4. Very valuable for the history of Pegu. It 
carries us much further back than 1784 ; even to 1742. 

— A volume, without number, contains “ an inventory of 
this Bishopric made in 1790.” 

— No. 7. Very valuable. 

— No. 12. At the end a letter to Clive by the Bishop, 
asking redress and compensation ; reference to Covelong and 
Little Mount. I copied it. 

—No. 12. There is a 2nd volume marked 12 ; “ Begisto de 
ProvisSes, Pastoraes, e mais papeis attenentes a este Diocese 
de 1838 a 1845.” 

— There is a volume No. 23 ; “ Contas da Capella de 
S. Lazaro, de 1884 a 1887.” 

— No. 40. Correspondence on the Luz Church, from Febr. 

7, 1831 ; deals also with Negapatam. 

— No. 42. This contains at fol. 7v-9r a letter of the Father 
of Monte Grande, of which I have made an English translation ; 
has also documents about Monte Grande of: 20.6.1763; 
6.12.1763; 13.1.1766; 18.4.1772; 28.6.1776; 28.10.1777; 

Dec. 1778; 1803; 14.10.1804; 18.12.1807; 13.2.1808. 

— No number. Baptisms of Paliacate from Maj' 1, 171.5 
to Febr. 3, 1748, re-copied by P' Miguel de Lima, and continuing 
up to Dec. 26, 1761. In good condition mostly. 

— No. 54. Registo do Hospicio de S. Domingo.'^ ein 
Meliapor de 1825. — On the other side : Inventario do Ho.s]iicio 
de S. Domingos ; 1822 a 1824. 

— No. 56 (or 65 ?) contains a list of books belonging to the 
Administrator of the Diocese, which, I think, 1 saw in an 
earlier volume. It seems to belong to 1826 also. 

— No number. Marriages at Chinsurah, 2.5. 1. 1768 — 27. .5. 
1792; also some documents on Bengal, some of which I copied. 
See My Journey, p. 7, No. 6. 

— No number. Marriages of 1867, 1868. 1869, at Tnnjore 
and district, Trichinopoly, and other places, even in Madras and 
S. Thomt\ 
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— List of persons confii-med; 21. 12. 1800 (518); 
22. 12. 1803 (375): 22. 5. 1804(7); Corpus Christ!, 16. 
(95); 31. 1. 1808; 21 and 22. 12. 1809; 1810; 1816 


21 and 
6. 1805 
; 1819; 



fi. List of books 'Hid aiiicles for a shuiy of the St. Thomas 
question. 

This list has not the ambition of being exhaustive. The 
literature is enormous. We have left out the Fathers of the 
Chni'ch, the old travellers, the Pos'tuguese historians, and generally 
all writers earlier than the 19th century. Some of the books 
we describe de visit, and of these some are mere curiosities. 
Working, however, far away from libraries, we have had to be 
satisfied for the greater number with describing them from notes 
taken since 1921 or with quoting them from ihe writings of 
others. Sucli as it is, we trust that those who are anxious to 
help on the stud\’ of the St. Thomas question in connection with 
Mylapore or Malabar w ill find tins list a useful repertory. 

Here in India the outlook on the St. Thomas question is 
loo naiTow ; tlie horizon needs enlarging. Our Romo-S,vrian 
friends in particular are too much concerned with the question of 
their orthodoxy through the ages. Could they not, for a time at 
least, drop tliese controversies and turn their attention to their 
own antiquities at home; ecclesiastical art and architecture, 
inscriptions, Syrian and Malayalam MSS., legends, songs, tradi- 
tions, family histories, bibliography, etc. ? It would presently 
raise their studies out of the narrow, shallow grooves into which 
they have drifted and stuck. Of late, a change )ias .set in, 

• * « 

— Abreu, Miguel Vicente de. — No^fio de algims filhos 
distinctos da India Portugueza que se illustraram fora da 
patria Nova Goa, Imprensa Nacional, 1874. 

At p. 132 ; a reference to : Boltetim do governo da India. 
Artigo sobre a denmroa?ao dos limites do Monte Grande de 
S. Thoin6 ein Madrasta na parte que pertence 4 Igreja portu- 
gueza. Trad. doInglez.Bol. 49. 

This must be .by J. A. da Cunha Rivara. Another entry, 
mentioned as a MS., is surely by him; “Collec^ao de todas 
as itiscripjftes, que aohou nos igrejas portuguezaa de Madrasta, 
e outros logares daquella costa ; as quaes com as de Cochim, j4 
publicadas no Chronista de Tissuary, Vol. 2’, 1867, formam 
eomo um appendice 4 Jornada as partes do Sul em 1863” (of. 
p. 167, ibid.). “ Assim como as InscripjBes de Diu, no Bol. de 
1865, e depois em folheto (Vid. No. VII, pag. 97), e as Ins- 
cripoSes de Damao, no Chronista de Tissuary. Vol. 2’, 1867, 
formam como um appendice 4s Jornadas as pranas do Norte em 
1854 ” (cf. p. 168, ibid.) 

— Altekar, Anant Sudasiv. — A history of important ancient 
towns and cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad. Ind. Antiq,, Aug. 
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1924, pp. 1-8 (special pagination). Interesting for a theory 
that the Gujrs are Georgians, thougli the author has not thouglit 
of such a theory. 

— Anonymous. — The Poitiigiiese in Ma'.lras. I'estiges of 
Madras. The St. Thomas tra/lition. — Four articles in The Jlaclras 
Mail, June 13-16, 1921. The author examines the traditions and 
legends attaching to the %-arious churciies of S. Tlionu' aiul Myla- 
pore. 

— Anonymous. — Syi’ian Christians in Tiavancoi.'e. In ; Tlie 
South India Christian Repository, 1838, Vol. li, Madras, 
American Mission Press, 1838. pp. 189-205. — A document dated 
Trichoor in Cochin ; 1820. 

I. have prepared it for republication. A copy in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Library, Calcutta; Library mark : IX. 49. 

— Anonymous. — In Anal. Bolland., t. XVHI, Bnixellis, 
1899, pp. 276-279 ; deals with Sylvain Levi in Journal .Asiati- 
que. 9“ s^rie, t. IX ^897), pp. 27-42. 

— Anonymous. — Ancient songs of the Syrian Chri.stians of 
Malabar (Malayfljam). KSttayam, 1910. 

A translation of this is greatly required. While in Malabar 
in 1924, I tvas told that a Professor of the Calcutta University, 
a niair from 8. India, had an English translation in hand. 

— Anorrymous. — Were the St. Thomas Christians Nesto- 
rians 1 A dialogue / betrreen Father Vanerello and / Mr. 
Raggio. In two parts. pp. 1-31. No place or date of 
printing. It is of 1902. 

It refers ; (1) to a note 116, by the Rev. E. A. Xidiri of 
Kuravilangad and the Rev. Fr. Bernard of St. Thomas of tire 
Marmanam Monastery, in G. T, Mackeirzie's Christianity in 
Travancor’e (p. 1) ; 

(2) to Historicus Piiilaletlres, iir The Catlrolic Register, 
Mylapore, Apr. 26, May 3 arrd 10 " of this year ” (p. 1); 

(3) to P. P. M., hr The Voice of Truth, Ernaknlam, July 1 
(p. 30) ; 

(4) to Mgr. A. E. Medlycott, in The Voice of Truth, [Juire 
11, 21, 1902], BrnaUuIant (p. 29). 

— Badger, Rev, George Percy.— Xestorians and their 
Rituals, London, Masters, 1862. 

— Bardenhewer, 0. — Geschichte der Altkirehlichen Lite- 
ratur, Freiburg, 1913, 1. 579 sqq. 

— Bernard of St. Thomas, T.O.C.D. — History of the St. 
Thomas Christians, in MalaySlam ; 2 vole. ; the Ist volume was 
published at PiiU, 1916. 

Writers uiracquainted with Malayalanr would be greatly 
helped if an English translation of this were published. 

. A brief sketch ■ of the ' history / of the St. 

Thomas Christians / by Rev. Fr. Bernard / of St. Thomas, 
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T.O.C.D. / Published as a Souvenir of the Restoration of the 
S%Tian Hierarchy. Trichinopoly : Printed by Rev. Bro. 
Joseph, S.J., Superintendent, ' St. Joseph’s Industrial School 
Pi-ess. 1924. Price : 8 annas. 

After inner title ; illustration showing photographs of the 
Archbishop of Ernakulam and his three Suffragans ; dedication ; 
contents ; foreword by the Editor, Fr. Romeo Thomas of the 
Immaculate Conception, T.O.C.D. {pp. VII-VIII) ; text 
{pp. 1-90). 

— Besse, L.. S.J. — Un ancien document in^dit sur lee 
Todas. In; Anthropos, Salzbuig, Tom. II. fasc. VI (1907), 
pp. 970-976. 

. “A short account of the Missions under the 

charge of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus of the Malabar 
Province in the East Indies written to the Most Reverend the 
Father General of the )Society in the year 1644. pp. 36. (Ap- 
peared as an App. to the Catal. of the Madura Mission, 1900. 
It is an English tran.slation by Fr. L. Besse of an Annual Letter 
signed by Andrew Lopez. S.J.) 

. Appendix ad Catalog. Miss. Madurensis pro anno 

1914. Nomina qnorumdam Sociorum qui inCollegiis S. Thomae 
et Negapatani aliquando versati sunt. Trichinopoly. St. Joseph’s 
Industrial School Press. 1914; pp. 3-20. 

. Appendix ad Catalog. Miss. Madurensis pro anno 

1917. Catalogue Operariorum Societatis Jesii qui inter Sancti 
Thomae Christianos Malabarenses aliquando laboraverunt. 
Trichinopoly. Typis Scholoe Tndustr. S. Joseph, 1917 ; pp. 3-21 . 

. Appendix ad Catalog. Miss. Madurensis pro anno 

191 8. Catalogue Operariorum Societatis Jesu qui in Ora Travan- 
corensi aliquando laboraverunt. Trichinopoly. Typis Schola 
Industr. S. Joseph, 1918; pp. 3-24. 

. Appendix ad Catalog. Miss. Madurensis pro 

anno 1919. Collegii Coccinensis Socii juxta Catalogos Provinciae 
Malabaricae ah an. 1604 ad an. 1655. Trichinopoly : Typis 
Scholae Industr. S. Joseph, 1919 ; pp. 3-29. 

— Bihl, P. Michael, O.F.M., et A. C. Moule. — De duabus 
Epistolis Fr. Minorum Tartariae Aquilonaris an. 1323. / Ex- 
tractum ex Periodico ! “ Archivum Franciscanum Historicum ” 
.An. XV. — Fasc. I-II. Typ. Collegii S. Bonaventurae / Ad 
Claras Aquas prope Florentiam ' Quaraccbi presso (Firenze) 
1923. pp 1-24, or pp. 89-112. 

. Tria nova documenta de Missio- nibus Fr. Min. 

Tartarian Aqui-/lonaris annorum 1314-1322. Extractum 
ex Periodico “Archhmm Franciscanum Historicum” An. 
XVII. — Fasc. I. Typ. Collegii S. Bonaventurae Ad Claras 
Aquas prope Florentiam , Quaraccbi presso (Firenze) 1924. 
pp. .3-19, or pp. 55-71. 
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— Bihlmeyer. — Writes on Sb. Thomas in Revue benedictine, 
XXVIll., Maredsons, 1911. 

— Bomiet, Max. — Supplementum Codicis Apocryphi. I / 
Acta Tliomae Graece partim cvin novis codicibvs contvlit 
partim primvin edidit Latine recensvit / praefatvs est indices 
adieeit / Max Bonnet Lipsiae In aedibvs Hermanni 
Mendelsohn / MDCCCLXXXIII. 

Contains ; Acta Thonue m Greek, pp, l-9.o ; de Miraculis, 
pp. 96-132 ; Paasio. pp. 133-160. 

A copy, formerly belonging to .Mgr. A. E. Medlycott. in the 
Library of the Bishop of Mylapore. 

— Brou. Alex., S.J. — L’ evang-*lisation de 1’ Inde au Moyen 
Age. in Etude.s. Paris, V. Retaux, 38‘' annee, tome 87, 1901, 
pp. 677-60.5. 

— Buchanan, Dr. Claudius. — Christian Researches in 
India, 5lh edn., pp. 106-14.5. Quoted from Kennet, who at p. 5 
i-efers to p. 134 of the 6th edn. 

— Burkitt, F. C.— Early Christianity outside the Roman 
Empire. Cambridge, 1899. 

. The original language of the Acts of Judas 

Thomas. .Joiirn. Theological Studies. T. 280 sqq., 111. 94 sqq. 
Shows that the original language is probably S,\Tiac. 

. Early Eastern Christianity. St. Margaret’s Lec- 
tures 1004 on the Syriac-siwaking Church. London, J. Murray, 
Albemarle Str., W.. 1904. Contains (Lecture V’l, pp. 193-228): 
The Acts of Judas Thomas and the Hymn of the Soul. 

A copy with Mr. J. A. D'Cruz. S. Thorns. Mylaiwre. 

. Te.xts and Studies (Cambridge. 1897 and 1903), 

V. 

— B'.irkitt-Preuschen. — Unchiistentum in Orient, Tubingen, 
1007. 

— Burnell, A. C, — On some Pahlavi inscriptions in South 
India. Mangaloi’e. 1873. 

. On some Pahlavi inscriptions in South India. 

Ind. Antiq,, Vol. 3 (1874). pp. 308-3)6; 2 plate.s. The picture 
of the cross at Mvlapore is verv imperfect. See also Academy, 
IV. 237 (June 2,‘l873), by A. C. Burnell. 

. The oldest known South-Indian Alphabet. Ind. 

Antiq., 1 (1872), 229-230. 

. Pahlavi inscriptions, Ind. Antiq., II (1873). 

273 ; see also p. 183. 

. The original settlement-deed of the Jewish 

Colony at Cochin. Ind. Antiq., Ill (Dec. 1874), pp. 333-334, 
with 3 plates. See also under Collins, Richard. 

South-Indian Palaeography. Lyndon, 1878. 

— Castets, J., S.J. — The Portuguese Mission of Goa, Cochin 
and Ceylon. In The Examiner, Bombay, 1922, May 13 (Goa ; 
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pp. 183-185); Ma\' 20 (Mogor, Bengal, Cochin: pp. 102-ISI3) ; 
May 21 (The SeiTa : pp. 20^-204) ; June 3 (pp. 213-214) : June 
10 (pp. 223-224) ; June 17 (Ceylon: pp. 233-234: to he eonti- 
nued) : iny collection is incomplete. 

— Catholic Encyelojisdia. New York. — Chaldean Chris- 
tians (by J. Labourt), III. 559-561 : Persia (by Gabriel 
Ouasaiii). XI. 712-725; St. Thomas of Mvlapiir (bv James 
Doyle), Xlll. 382-387 ; Thomas, St. (by H. Thiimton. S.J.), 
XIV. 658-659; Thomas Christians, St. (bv Mgr. A. E. .Medlv- 
oott), XIV. 678-688. 

— The Catholic Herald of India, 3, Portuguese Ciinwh Str., 
Calcutta (1924), has: — 

— Nestorianism in Malabar (by the Rev. Geoi-ge Joseph 
Mampilli), Febr. 3 (p. 115). 

— Nordifits and Suddists (b\’ ' A Catholic Prie.st ’). March 2(1 
(p, 210). 

— . Do. (bv ■■ A Catholic Lavinan ’). Airril 9 

(p. 242). 

— Latiiiisation of the Syro-Malabar Chiu'ch (by R.T.J.C,), 
July 30 (p. 492) ; Aug. 6 (pp. 507-508) ; Aug. 13 (pp. 523-524). 

— Nestorianism in the Syro-Malabav Church (by R. T. 
I. C,), Aug. 20 (pp. 539-541); Sept. 3 (p, 572): Sept. 10 
(pp. 587-589); Sept. 17 (pp. 604-605): Sept. 24 (p. 619). 
— R.T.I.C. = Fr. Romeo Thomas of the Tmmaculate Conception, 
T.O.C.D. 

— Chabot, — liOs Chretiens de Malabar. Etat religieux des 
diooSses formant le Patriarcat chaldeen de Babylone. 

— Char|)entier, Prof. JarL—Cesare di Federici and Oa.sparo 
Balbi. Ind. Aiitiq.. March 1924, pp. 49-61. Does not believe 
in the log which came to the Jesuits of Mylapore. 

— Christian Knowledge Society’s Report for 1910. — No. IV. 
Some account of the Society's Missions for the year. pj). 187- 
192. Quoted from Kennet. 

— Christians of St. Thomas (The). — In The Colonial Church 
Chronicle, Vol. 8, pp. 1-8. Quoted from Kennet. 

— Collins, Rev. Richard. — Missionary enterprize in the East. 
London, King, 1873, 

. Manichseans on the Malabar Coast. Ind. Aiitiq., 

IV (1875). 153-165; rejoinder hv A. C. Burnell, ibid.. IV. 
181-183. 

I Malabar Chi'istians, ibid., IV. 311-314; answer 

to A. C. Burnell, whose reply is ibid., V. 25-26. 

— Conner, Lieut. — Christians (in Memoir of the Survey of 
Travancore). In Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
Madras, Vol. 1 (1834), pp. 73-82. 

— Connolly, Rev. R. H., O.S.B. — The work of Menezes on 
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the Malabar Liturgy. Journal of Theological Studie^<. Loudon. 
Humphrey Wilford, Amen Corner, E.C.. Vol. XV, .V|]iil ]!)14. 
pp. 396-425 ; continued in the next number, which I iia\'e not 
seen. A copy with Mr. F, A. D'Cniz. S. Thome. 

— Cotton, Julian James.— List of inscriptions on tombs or 
monuments in Madras, po.ssessing historical or arcliieologioal 
interest. Madras: Printed by the Siiiieriidendeiit. Government 
Press, 1905. 

— Cureton. W. — The ancient Syriac documents relative to 
the Earliest Establishment of Christianity in Edessa and the 

neighbouring countries London. 1864. — copv with Mr 

F. A. D’Cru7, S. Thom.h 

— Dahlmann. Joaepli, S.J. — Die Tliomas-I.,egende uml die 
altesten histori-schen Bezieliungen des Christenthums zum fei'iien 
Osten. Freiburg, Herder, 1912, 8vo ; pp. JV-174 { = 107 
ErgSnzungsheft zu den Stimmen aus Maria Laach). 

Reviewed by P[aul] P[eetersJ, S.J., in Anal. Boliand,. t. 
XXXII, Bruxelles, 1913. 

. Indisclie i'ahrten, II (Freiburg, 1908), 130 sqq. 

— Daniel, K. N. — A brief sketch of the ChuiTh of St. 
Thomas in Malabar ; p. I (preface ; K. N. Daniel state.' that his 
brief sketch was read to the delegation of the Church Missionary 
Society at the S. C. Seminary, Thiruvalla. on Cot. 22, 1921, and 
that he is writing a complete history of the St. Thomas Christi- 
ans in S. India); pp. 1-26; at p. 26; Printed at the V. G. 
Press, Kottayain, 1921. 

. Roman Catholicism and the Church of Malabar 

beloie the 16th century. Reprinted from The Young Men of 
India, April, 1923 ; pp. 1-26 ; at p, 26 : K. N. Daniel. Tiruvalla. 
Printed at the Wesleyan Mission Pre.s.'s. Mysore City. 

Written from the Mar Tlionia Syrian -Christian staiidix)int. 

. Kottayam plate of Vira-Raghava Chakravarti. 

Ind. Antiq., Sept. 1924, pp. 186-106 ; Oct., pp. 219-229 ; Nov., 
pp. 244-251 ; fixes the date of the plate in Vira-R8ghava'.9 
reign, on 6.3.230 A.D. (p. 261). A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar writes 
to me (8-6-26) that a record recently discovered by him fixes 
Bhaskara Ravivarman at the end of the 10th Century. 

. The Anchuvannam and the Manigramam of the 

Kottayam plates of Tanu Iravi or the Jews and Christians of 
Malabar. Ind. Antiq., .Dec. 1924, pp. 257-261. 

— Day, Francis. — Land of the Peruraals, or Cochin, it.s past 
and present. Madras, 1863. Ch. IV; Christianity in Malabar, 
pp. 211-266. Quoted from Kennet. 

— D’Cruz, F. A. — India and the Apostle Thomas. , being 
a review of a work entitled India and the Apostle Thomas : ■' 
An Inquiry, with a Critical Analysis of the Acta Thomae by 
A. E. Medlycott, ' Bishop of Tricomia. Written originally for 
the Catholic Register of San Thome / and re-published in the ' 
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Siclclhaiita Daepika, by F. A. D’Cruz, Late Superintendent, 
General Records. Government Secretariat, Madras. < Madras : 
Printed at the C.N. Orphanage Press, Vepery, 1907. pp. 24 
(24 cm. X 16 cm.). Originally published in The Catholic Register 
and republishiul with modifications. 

A copy in the Bishoy/s Library, S. Thome. 

. Was St. Thomas martyred near Madras ? [Sup- 
plement to the Catholic Register of April 1, 1917, in answer 
to Father T. F. Maenamara’s article in the Irisli Ecclesiastical 
Record, Dee. 1916]. “ Printetl at the Good Pastor Press, Broad- 
way, Madras.” pp. 6 (321 cm. x 21 cm.). Signed : F. A. D’Cruz, 
at the end. 

A copy in the Bishop’s Library. S. Thom^. 

. The St- Thomas Tradition and • The Madras 

Mail.” in The Catholic Register, Aug. 1, 1021. 

. St. Thomas, the Ayoostle in India. An In- 
vestigation based on the latest )-e.searches in ' connection with 
Time-honomvd Trarlition regarding the martyrdom of St. 
Thomas in Southern India by F. A. D’Cruz.. K. S. G., 
Retired Superintendent. General Records, Government ! Secre- 
tariat, and Editor, “The Catholic ' Register.” San Thom^. , 
Madras: Printed by Hoe and Co. at the “ Premier” Press. 

1922, Illustrated ; introduction by the Very Rev. Mgr. A. M. 
Teixeira(pp- VII-X); text (yip, 1-70). 

Reviewed in The Simla Times. Aug. 17, 1922 ; The Morning 
Star, Trichinopoly, Aug. 1922; The Catholic Leader, Madras, 
Aug. 10, 1922 : The Examiner, Bombay, Sept. 2. 1922, p. 346 ; 
J.R.A.S., 1923, p. 463; Ind, Antiq., 1923, p, 103-107 (by Sir. 
R, C. Temple). 

— Doyle, Rev, James. — The early history of the Syro- 
Malabar Church. Madras. Printed at the Catholic Press, S. 
Thome, Mylapore, 1893, pp. 14 + 4 of appendix. 

A copy in the possession of Mr. F. A. D’Cruz. 

See also s.r. Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

— Duval, Rubens. — Histoire politique, religieuse et litte- 
raire d’Edesse jusqu’i la jwemiere croisade. Paris. Tmprimerie 
Nationale. Ernest I..eroux, Rue Bonaparte 28, 1892. 

A copy, once belonging to Mgr. A. E, Medlycott. in the 
Library of the Bishop of Mylayrore. 

—Ellis, F. W.- Analysis of the copper-grant in the posses- 
sion of the Jews. Ma{lras Journal of Literature and Science, 
Madras, Vol. XIII, Pt. 2. No. 31, Dec. 1844, pp. 1-17 ; 3 plates. 

— Emmerich. Catherine. — Vie de N. S. J6eus Christ, Toumai, 
H. Casterman. I860 

Vol. 6, eh. 30. sect. IV. pp, 361-377, deals with St. Thomas; 
but it could be shown, T believe, conclusively that the mixture 
of legends old and ne«’ is the work of the editor .Breiitano, and 
that Bi’entano is a mere iniywstor, who has palmed off his own 
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imaginative effusions as tlie visions of Catherine Emmerich. Cf. 
however, the Month, London; April 1925, pp. 355-358. 

— Ephrein, St. — Cf. Lamy. 

— Etheridge, J. W. — Syrian Chucche-s, their early history, 
liturgies and literature. London. Longmans; demyl2mo; 
pp. 538. — Quoted from Kennet. 

— E.xaminer (The), Bombay, has : — 

— Tlie Cathedral at Cochin ; its past hi.storv (Cochin Argus, 
Nov. 4). Nov. 18. 25. 1905. pp. 487 ; 497-498 (by J. M. D’ 
Aguiar, of tlie Arch, and Geogr. Society of Peru). 

— St. Thomas in India (by the Rev. B. Hull. S.J.), 1905, Dec. 
9 (pp. 513-515) ; Dec. 16 (pp. 523-525) ; Dec. 30 (pp. 543-545). 

— St Thomas and India (by A Critic), 1906, Febr. 17 (p. 66) 
with Fi. Hull’s comments (pp. 65-66). 

— St. Thomas and India (bv Mgr. Medlvoott), 1906, April 
28 (pp. 165-166). 

— A contribution on the St. Thomas Question (by the 
samei). 1906, July 28 (p. 291): deals with Beith-Thoma, 
Calaminn. and the discoveiy’ of the nameGadasa on an entaglio 

— Missionary Martyrs of Thana (by George P. Taylor, in 
Madras Christian College Magazine). 1906, Oct. 6 (pp. 398-400) ; 
Oct. 13 (pp. 407-409) ; Oct. 20 (pp. 419-420). 

Contains an English translation made on the Itinerary of 
Odorico in Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages, IV.. as reprinted by 
Maclehose. Glasgow. 

— The word ‘Calamina’ (by Fr. Stephen, D.C.L.. from 
The Madras Mail). 1906, Dec. 29* pp. 511-512, with a rejoinder 
by M.R.A.S.. ibid., p. 512; G. H. Cammiade. on the same 
question (from the Madras Mail), pp, 512-513 (he advocates Maha- 
balipurain as ^lartly the scene of St. Thomas’ apostolate). 

— Indian Church History (bv H, Hosten, S.J.). 1907. March 
23 (pp. 117-118), 

— The Jews in India (frcm the Cochin Argus, commenting 
on the Rev. J. Henry Lord’s The Jews in India and the Far 
East), 1907. July 6 (p. 268) ; July 13 (p. 279). 

— The Malabar Pirates (review of Col. J. Biddulph’s The 
Pirates of Malabar, Smith Elder), 1907, Dec. 28 (p. 618). 

— Christ and Krishna (review of J. Kennedy’s paper in 
J.R.A.S.). 1908, Febr. 8 (p. 60). 

— Vijavanagar (bv Fr. E. Hull, S.J.}, 1908. Mav 3 (pp. 203- 
205): July 4 (pp. 263-266). 

— Remarks on the above article bv J. K.. 1908. Aug. 1 
(p. 306). 

— A page of Hyderabad history (from The Bomba\- Gazette), 
1908, Aug. 1 (pp. 307-308). 

— Tranquebar (from The Catholic Register), 1908, Aug. 15 
(pp. 329-330) ; apparently contributed by Fr. L. Besse, S.J-, 
and quoting The Jesuit Annual Letters of 1620, 1602. 1604, 1611. 
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— Bl. John cleBi'itto (by W. Irvine of ‘Storia do Mogor’), 
1909, Aug. 21 (p. 331); he had sent in a longer contribution 
before. 

— Two cross-cuts through .India by the Flying Visitor (Fr. E. 
Hull, S.J.), Pt. V (Madras, Colombo. Madura), 100!'. Oct. 30 
(p. 433-434) : relates a visit to Mylapore. 

— Ancient Augustinian Establishments in the Ea.st ladies 
(by H. Hosten, S.J.), 1909, Dec. 4 (pp. 487-489). 

— A short document on the Mission of the Chii.Htians of 
St. Thomas called the Serra, and on its last Archbishoiw and 
Archdeacons (unsigned ; by the Rev. L. Besse, S.J.). 1910, Jan. 
29 (pp. 49-50) ; Febr. 6 (pp. 58-69). Document of 1052 or 1653, 
from papers belonging to the Society of Jesus. 

— The Thomas Christians (b}’ A. Nazrani). 1910, May 21 
(pp. 198-199), a reply to the preceding document. 

Not having here the Examiner after 1910, 1 can only refer 
to some other bibiiogi'aptiical notes in my {wssession. 

— Church History Materials. A note on A. C'. Bui'iielFs 
Catalogue of books on the Portuguese in Ttidia (by H. Hosten, 
S.J.), 1911, April 1 (pp. 129-130). 

— Number’s of Portuguese Missionaries (by L. Bos.se. iS.J.), 
1911, Aug. 26 (pp. 331-332). 

— Ancient Mission Finances (bv L. Besse, S.J.), 1911 , Sept. 2 
(pp. 341-342). 

— Jesuit statistics for Goa and Cochin, 1600-1668 (by 
H. Hosten, S.J.), 1911, Nov. 4 (pp. 437-438). 

— ^The Portugirese Dominicans in the East, 1503-1627 (by 
H. Hosten. S.J.), 1911, Got. 14 (pp. 407-408). 

— Jesuit Annual Letters from Goa and Cochin, 1618-24 
(by H. Hosten, S.J.), 1912, Febr. 3, 10. 17 ; March 9, 16, 23. 
30; April 6 (pp. 47-48; 67-68; 67-68; 97-99; 107-109; 117- 
119; 127-128; 137-139). Letters of Coa, 1618. 1619, 1820, 
1621, 1623, 1624 ; of Cochin, 1621. 

— Felten, J. — An article on St. Thomas, in Wetzer ruul 
Welte’s Kirchenlexicon, Zweite auflage. . . .FVeiburg. Herder, 
Vol. XI (1899), coll. 1621-1626. 

— Ferraiid, Gabriel. — Voyage du Mar-cliand Aiabe 
Sulayman , en Inde et en Chine redige en 861 suivi de 
remarques par Abu Zayd Hasan (vers 916) Traduit de I’ 
Arabe avec inti'oduction glossaire et index par Gabriel 
Ferrand ; Miniatr-e plenipotentiaire .... Editions Bi-ossard / 
43, Rue Madame, 43 Paris / 1922. / 

— Fleet, J. F. — Saint Thomas and Gondophenres, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, pp. 223-236 ; 1906, pp. 706-7 1 1 . 

. Salivahana and the Saka era, in J.R.A.S., 1916, 

pp. 809-820. 

— Fortescue, Adrian. — The Orthodo.x Eastern Chtirch. 
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London, Catholic Truth Society, 69, Southwark Bridge Road 
S,E„ 1913, 

— L. (iaillard, S.J. — Varictea Sinologiques No. 3. Croix 
/ et Swastika eii Chine par / le P, I.x)ui8 Gaillaid, S.J. / 
Seconde edition. . Cliaiig-hai Iinprimerie de la Mission Catho- 
lique A rOi-phelinat de T ou-sf-w^. 1904. / pp. 1~X ; 1-250 
200 engi'a\’ings. 

— George, Rev. C. J., Catlraiiar. — The Orthodoxy of / 
the St. Thomas Christians containing a review of . ‘ Some 
elucidations ’ by the Bishop of Cochin ; together witli , some 
Vatican dooiunents and notes on the StTian Church in Malabar 
published by Rev. C. J. George Catlianar. . Kottayam; 
1904. ' At p. 108: Printed at the C.M.S. Press. Kottayam, 
1904; pp. 1-VI; 1-108. 

The date of the inti-odiiction is June Ui, 1904. 

Refers to : (1) G. T. Mackenzie’s Cliapter on Ciiristianity in 
Travancore, privately circulated for correction ; and his corrected 
pamphlet. Travancore Government Press, 1901 (pp. I ; 1). 

(2' Historious Philalethes, in The Catholic Register, Myla- 
pore, April and May; 1902 (p. 1). 

(3) Mgr. A. E. Medlycott, in The Voice of Truth (Sathiana- 
dam), Emnkulaiu. the organ of the Archdiocese of Verapoly, 
June 1902 (p. 1 ), 

(4) P.P.M., in Tiie Voice of Truth (Satliianadam), July 1, 
1902 (pp. I ; 3 «.); where it is supposed that P.P.M stands for 
Pater Polycarpus Maria. 

(6) Two pamphlets by the Bishop of Cocliiir, one of which is 
•'Some elucidations” (p. I). 

(0) Articles “offensive to the Syrians” in The Catholic 
Examiner. Bombay, and The Cochin Argus (p. 1). 

(7) 0 Vinte e tres de Novembro, Cochin, No. 6, May 1903, 
p. 58 (p, II). 

(8) A dialogue between Fr. Vanerello and Mr. Ba^io (p. 1). 

(9) The Rev. G. Kurien, of the C.M.S., in his essay on the 
Malabar Syrian Church (p. 9). 

(10) “ St. Thomas the Apostle,” in The Catholic Register, 
.Mylapore, April 19. 1902 (p. 42). 

(11) “'Rites and languages ” which he i'eproduee8(pp. 65-61) 
from The Catholic WatchmMr, Madras, Sept. 18-25, 1903. 

(12) Mgr. J. Fenneily, "The Portuguese Missions in India 
during the last three centuries,” July 26, 1861, which he partly 
reproduces (pp. 76-79) from The Catholic Directory, Madras, 
1862. 

. The Catholicity of / the St. Thomas Christians 

containing , some correspondence / and > reviews / concerning 
the Syrian Church in Malabar. / Edited by /Rev.C. J. George 
C.ithanav, Trivandrum; ' Printed at the "Malabar Mail” 
Press 1904. 
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— George, V. C., of Kuravilangad. — Tlie Historj' of the St, 
Thomas Christians, in The Malabar Herald, Oct. 8, 15 ; Xov.' 5, 
19 ; Dec. 10, 1921. Elicited by the articles of the Rev. H. 
Hosten, S.J.. in The Catholic Herald of India. 

— Gerraann, Dr. W. — Die Kirche der Thoniascliristen, 
Gtitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1877. 

An important work. — Valuable review of it in Ind, Atitiq., 
IX. 312-315. 

— Giamil, Samuel. — Genuinae Relationes inter Sedem A^xis- 
tolicam et Assyriorum Orientalium seu Chaldaeoium Ecclesiain, 
Rome, 1902. 

— Glover, T. R. — The legend of St. Thomas ; story of an 
ancient Church, in The Daily News, London, Dec. 20. 1922. 

— Gnana Prakasar, the Rev. S., O.M.l. — A history of 
The Catholic Church / in / Ceylon. , 1.— Period of beginnings 

1606-1602 By / Rev. S. Gnana Prakasar, O.M.l. Coloinbo : 

Printed at the “Messenger” Press, for the Literature Cobh- 
mittee / of the Catholic Union of Ceylon. 1924, pp. 1-XIV ; 
1-283 ; with illustrations, among them the Anuradhapura Cross. 

— Golubovich, P. Girolamo, O.F.M. — II trattato / di Terra 
Santa e dell’ Oriente / Di Frate Francesco Suriano Missionario 
e Viaggiatore del Secolo XV / (Siria, Paleatina, Arabia, Egitto, 
Abissinia, ecc). ‘ Edito per laprima volta nella sna integritit 
su due Codice della Comunale di Perugia e sul testo BiiidoBii, 
Dal P. Girolamo Golubovich Ord. Min. / Missionario Apostolico 
e flglio della Custodia di Terra Santa. , Milano Tipogi afia 
Editrice Artigianelli / 1900. ' VII- LXII ; 1-286. 

. Onomasbicon Geographico : iUn8trati\'o delle 

Bcarte dell’ Oriente Frnnciscano ; Secoli XIII e XIV (Aiticolo 
ostratto dal tomo 11 della Biblioteca Bio-Bibliografica della Terra 
Santa ' edell’ Oriente Franciscano). / Firenze 1913, / pp. 
541-573 3 maps. 

. IIB. Fr OdoricodaPordenoue/O.F.M. Note 

critiche bio-bibliografiche / Extractum ex Periodico / “ Archivuin 
Franciscanuin Historicum” , Vol. X. An 1917, Fasc l-Il 
Typ. Collegii S. Bonaventnrae / Ad Claras Aquas projie Floreii- 
tiam / (Quaracchi presso Firenze) 1917, pp. 1-32, or 
pp. 18-46. 

. Fr Giovanni Coloniia di San Vito Viaggiatore 

in Oriente {c 1260-+1342-44 ?) Extractum ex Periodico 
“ Arcbivnm Fraiiciscannni Historicum” ' An XI. — Tom. XI. 
Typ. Collegii S. Bonaventurae • Ad Clams Aquas pi-ope Floren- 
tiam ' Quaracchi presso (Firenze), 1918, / pp. 1-15. or pp. 
32-46. 

l./e prime relazioni della S. Sede con la Cina 

per opera de’ Frati Minori e 1’ itiiierario orienfaie - di Fr. 
Giovanni de’ Marignolli di Firenze (1338-53 ). ! Testo e note 
del P. Girolamo Golubovich, O.F.M. ' (Estratto dalla Biblioteca 
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Bio-Bibliografica della Terra Santa / e dell ’ Oriente Fraiiciseaiio, 
t. IV.) ' Firenze, 1923 pp. 1-61. 

— Gopiiiatha Rao. T. A. — Diaciisse.s the Malabar copirer- 
plates in Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. 2, pp. 60-70 ; 
copper-plates from Parur, ibid., Vol. 1. 

— Gordon, Mrs, E. A. — ^The Lotus Gosi>el ; , or Mahayana 
Buddhism and its , symbolic teachings Compared Historically 
and Geographically with those of Catholic Christianity, / B\- 
A. E, Gordon, M,J,S. / Author of “Clear Round! '; “The 
Temples of the Orient and their Message Messiali, the 

Ancestral Hope of the Ages,” etc., etc / Waseda Univei-sity 

Library Tokyo. 

Foreword'; Tokyo, November 1911 : illustmted ; pp, 1-392, 

. “ World-Healers,” / or The Lotus Gosiiel and 

its Bodhisatvas, , compared with Early Christianity , by E. A. 
Gordon, ' with a I/etter by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D.. 
Litt.D., ’ Professor of Assyriology, Oxford ; a u'orld-map, inde.N, 
and 65 illustrations. Volume I. Revised and enlarge<i 
edition. , .... The Maruzen Kabuslviki-Kaisha Tokyo, 
Osaka, and Kyoto. The Christian Literature Society, , Shan- 
ghai. , Eugene L. Morice, ' 9, Civil Court, Charing Cross Road, 
London. 

The year must be 1912, the authors preface being dated 
Tokyo, Feasf of the Epijjhany, and the Rev. A. H. Sayce' .s 
introductory letter, after he had seen tlie proofs, being dated 
March 12. 1912. 

Vol. 1, pp. 1-256 ; Vol. II. pp- 257-550. 

. Asian Cristology and the Malu^y.^na, A 

Reprint of the Century-old “ Indian Chui'ch History ” b,v 
Thomas Yeatea. and the further Investigation of the Religion 
of the ! Orient as influenced by the / Apostle of the Hindus and 
Chinese ■’ by , B. A. Gordon Member of the Japan Society. 
London, and of the Royal Asiatic Society, Korea Branch, 
with sketch map and illustrations , Maruzen and Company, Ltd. 
T6ky6, Osaka, Ky5t3, Yokohama, Fukuoka, Sendai, and of all 
Booksellers ' 1921 pp. Ill - XIII + 334. 

— Guiidert, Rev. Dr. H. — Translation and analysis of the 
ancient documents engraved on copper in iwases-sioii of the Synan 
Christians and Jews of Malabar. Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, Madras, Vol. XIJI, Pt. 1 (1845), pp. 115-146 : Pt, 
II, pp. 11-14 ; 9 plates. 

— Guriel, Joseph. — Elementa Linguae Chaldaieae et Series 
Patriareharum Chaldaeorum, Rome, I860. 

— von Gutschmid, A, — Die Kanigsnamen in den apokry- 
phen Apostelgeschichten. Rheinisches Museum, 1864. 

— Harit Krishna Deb.— Vikram.iditya and his era. Zeit- 
schrift fiir Indologie and Ivanistik, herausgegeben in Auftrage 
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fler Deutscheu Moi’geiiliuKHsclien GeseJlschaft, Batiil I, Leipzig, 
1022. pp. 2')0-:W2. 

New proofs of Roman influences in Malabar. 

— Hauler, — Writes on St. Thomas in Wiener Studien, Vienna, 
19US. pp, 308-340, 

— Havret, H,, S.J. — Varietes Sinologiqnes No, 7. La 
Stfde Chretienne de Si-iigau-fou I' "' Partie Fac-simile de 
I'inscription Syro-Chinoise / par le P. Henri Havret, S.J. 
Chaijg-hai, Iniprimerie de la Missioji Catholique k I’Orphe- 
phelinat de Trou sf-we 1895. ' pp. I-Vl ; 1-5; i-CVII. 

I'ari^tcf'S Sinc.logiques. No. 12. La Sl^Ie Chretien- 
ne de Si-iigau-foii fT'"'*' Partie Histoire du Momiment 
par le P, Henri Havret. S.J. Chaiig-imi. Imprimeric de la 
Mis-<ioii Catliolique. 1897. / pp, 1-420. 

Varietes Sinologiqnes. No. 20. . ha Sti'Ie Chretienne 

de Si-ngan-fon 111'"'- Partie Cummeiitairc partiel ,• et 
piect;s justificatives |)iU' le P. Henri Havi’et, S.J. avec la 
collaboration du P. Louis Cheikho, S.J. / Chang-hai, , Impri- 
nierie de la Mission Catholiqne Oi'phelinat <lc T‘ou-8e-we. 
Ifl02. ; pp. f-H; 1-59; 1-6; 67-92, 

— lleber. Bishop Reginald. — Journal, \'ol. II, with Appen- 
dix. Quoted from Kennct, who at p. 5 refers to Vol. Ill, p. 212, 
of the 4th edn. 

in the edition by J. Murray. London. 1828, Vol. II, 
|)p. 277-279 (Mylapore). 

— Heck. Karl. — Hat der heilige Thomas in / Indien das 
Evangelium gepredigt ? Eine historisohe Untei-suclning 

vow ■ Karl Heok, LehranUspi'aktikaut in Radolfzell. / 

The preface has the date ; Di'eifaltigkeitsfest 1911 : pp. 5-44 ; 
map. 

— Hegglin, A,, S.J. — St. Thomas, the Apostle of India, 
111 Sophia, a monthly Catholic journal. Vol. 2, Jan. 1 895, No. 1 , 
pp. 1-4. 

— Hera.s, H,, S.J. — The Jesuit influence in the Court of 
'lijayanagar. in The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic SocieU’, 
Bangalore, January, 1924. pp. 11. 

. Rama Raya Vitthala, Viceroy of Southern 

India, ibid.. 1925(1). pp. 15. 

. The Portuguese Alliance witli the Muhammadan 

Kiiigdoin.s of the Deccan. In the Journal of the Bombay 
Bveanch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

. Three contemporary letters on the Vijayanagara 

Ring I'cnkata II. A paper I'cad at the Third All-India Oriental 
Conference. Madras, 

I take the last tiio references from the latest publications 
of St. Xavier's College Staff, listed in St. Xavier’s College 
Magazine, Febr. 1925. 

In Fr. Hems we have a prolific, painstaking writer, 
still young, and full of promise. 
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B, — Photographs seat to the Vatican Exhibition (No. S). 
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--Hosten. H., S.J. — : 

1. St. Thomas and S. Thome, Mylapore. In; The Catholic 
Herald of India, 3. Portuguese Church Street. Calcutta, a week- 
ly. July 27-I)ec. 21. 1921 : January 4-March 25, 1922 :~ 

Ch. I. — Medallions of a Persian King and Prince, pp. 566- 
568 ; 387-588 (containing two illustrations showing the two 
medallions); 606-607. 

Ch. IT. — Malabar traditions, pp. 607-608; 626-627; 647- 

648. 

Ch. 111. — St. Thomas and K^ndkpa Rsja. pp. 666-668; 
687-688; 706-708. 

Ch. IV. — St. Thomas and the peacock emblem, pp. 726- 
727 ; 7-16-747 ; 766-767 ; 785-787 ; 806-807. 

Ch. V.— Greek and Maltese crosses, pp. 825-826 : 846-847. 

Ch, VI. — Four monolithic pillars and Angels, pp. 867-868; 
687-888 ; 907. 

Ch. VII, — Baptismal font or holv water atoiip (?), pp. 907- 
908 : 927-928. 

Ch, Vm. — An ancient stone nltar{?) ; pp. 928 ; 947-948 ; 
967-968; 1922: pp, 21-22. 

Ch. IX, — Inscriptions of King Sagamo and Bukka Raja, 
1922; pp. 41-42; 61-63; 81-82; 101-102. 

Ch. X. — Inscription of Vikrama Chola (about A.D. 1118), 
1922 ;pp. 141: 101-162: 181-182; 200-201; 219-220; 240- 
241 ; 261-262 ; 277-278. 

Ch, XI. — Two other Indian inscriptions from Mvlaixire, 
1922 ; pp. 297-299. 

Ch. XII. — Some non-Christian antiquities ; — I. A Jain 
statue and cannon-balls, p. 314. — IT A stone umbrella, p. 333. 
—in. Two stone tigers, p. 333. — IV, Leith Castle, pp. 333-334 ; 
350-351 ; 369-370. 

Epilogue to Part 1,. p. 370. 

2. My journey to Mylaiwre, Pondicherry and Trichinopoly. 
Report submitted to the Indian Historical Records Commission, 
at their Meeting held in January, 1922. By theRe%-. H. Hosten, 
8.J.. St, Joseph's College, Darjeeling. Calcutta, Superintendent 
of Government Printing, India, 1922; pp. 1-46. 

This is a re])rint from ; Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion Proceedings of Meetings, Vol. I\'. Fourth meeting held at 
Delhi. January. 1922. Calcutta, Superintendent, Government 
Printing, India, 1922, pp. 57-102. The title at p, 57 is given 
thus ; Reiwrt of the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., of St. Joseph's College, 
Darjeeling, on his visit to Mylapore, Pondicherr\’. etc., in connec- 
tion with the preparation of a history of Jesiiit Missions in 
Bengal. — The journev lasted from Jan. 23. 1921. to Febr. 28, 
1921. 

This is chiefly a study of the Jlylapore Diocesan Archives. 

There was some idea that the diocesan pajjere anterior to 
1780 were in the library of the Xawab of Arcot. In 1923 I 
14 
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was told by Mr. Shutie of S. Thome that he had seen in that 
librai'V Portuguese papers and letters of Clive ; to the Collector 
of Salem he had sliown thiee English letters by I’ Abbe Dubois, 
which had subsequently been sent either to the Victoria Jlemo- 
rial or to the Imperial Record Department, Calcutta. 

From the Recoixl Department, Madras, I learned iti 1923 
that they harl no papers from the Archives of the Jh'laixne 
Diocese. 

3. The Si-ngan-fu st^le at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and the Mylapore Cross, in The Catholic Herald of India . Febr. 
1 and 8, 1922, pp, 92; 121-122. 

4. Christian Archa?ology in Malabar, ibid., 1922, Xov. 29, 
Dec. 6, 1922, pp. 829 ; 84.5 ; January .3. 10. 17. 1923. pp. 14-15 : 
30; 46, 

6. St. Thomas and S. Thoimh Inter-borrowiug of legends 
bv Christians and non-Christians, ibid., January 31 — March 28, 
1923, pp. 79; 94; 110; J26; 142ri43; 158-159; 174-175; 
189-190; 205-206. 

6. Valuable inscription from San Tlioiu^, Mylapore, iliid., 
January 24, 1923, p. 62; April 4, 1023, p. 222. The secoiul 
part, ought to have appeared first. There is question of lli<> 
inscription at the Madras Museum. See No. 383. 

7. The St. Thomas Christians (1490-1504). Translated 
from Assemani’s Bibliotheca Orientalis, Vol. Ill, Pars I, pp. 689- 
699:— ibid,, June 21, July 11 and 18, 1923 pp, 04: 444-446; 
461-462. 

8. St. Thomas at the Vatican Mission Exhibition of 1925, 
ibid., Jan. 9, 1924, pp. 32-33. 

9. Malabar Christian Art at the Vatican Missions Exhibi- 
tion (1925), ibid., Jan. 16 and 23, 1924, pp. 4748; 63-65. 

10. Fr. Hosten in Malabar (anonymous, reixjrts by otlieis 
on his doings ), ibid., Febr. 6, 1924, p. 98, from The Standard, 
Trivandrum, Travancore; ibid., Febr. 27, 1924, p. 147. from 
The Englishman, Calcutta ; ibid., March4, 1924, p. 159 ; p. 164. 

11. Ruins of Ancient Christian Missions in India, in The 
Catholic Herald of India, Calcutta. June 11 and 18, 1924, 
pp. 385-386; 401-402. 

12. A Tamil account of St. Thomas and KdndSpa RSja, 
from the Latin. — Re-edited by the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., in The 
Indian Athensenm, a monthly (26, Chownnghee Road. Calcutta). 
Vol. I. No. 1 (July), 1923, pp. 8-17. 

Sir R. C Temple, reviewing it in Ind. Antiq., Febr. 1924, 
says : “ Father Hoaten’s article is, like all his work, valuable and 
illuminating.” 

13. St. Thomas and San Thome, Mylapore. — 1. Altar 
Crosses in Malabar and at San Thom6. in The Indian Athenieum, 
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Vot. T, No. 2 (August), 1923, pp. 67-85, with 3 photographs : (1) 
the altar cross of (Great) St. Thomas Mount, Mylapore ; (2) two 
altar crosses in the Valiapalli Church, Kottayam, Tra^■ancore. 

14. St. Thomas in India, or Tattah Fakirs and Fr. B. 
Burthey, 8.J., in The Indian Athenseum. Vol. I, No. 3 (Sept.), 
1923, pp. 28-33 (to be continued ; the review ceased after Sept. 
1923, and is unable to resume publication. I am told that the 
fascicles and blocks were removed by the Bailiff of the Small 
Cause Court. Calcutta, and it Ls .supiMsed they were sold.) 

15. St. Thomas and San Thome. Ajsparitions of St. 
Thomas and other legends; in Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1. Park Street, Calcutta. N.S.. Vol. 
XIX. 1923, No. 5, pp. 153-236, with a (}cn-sketch of the cross 
at St. Thomas Mount, Mylapore, bv lY. A. Monserrate. S.J. 
(1579). 

16. St. Thomas and San Thome. Some important dis- 
coveries. In The Madras Mail, Madras, Febr. 3, 1923. — In this 
comiection see a note in The Catholic Register, Mylapore. Febr. 
1, 1923, 

17. St. Thomas and San ThoimS Excavations round the 
Cathedral : — in The Madras Mail, Feb. 7, 1923. 

18. St. Thomas and San Thomo, Int(iresting finds : — ibid.. 
Febr. 13. 1923. 

19. St. Thomas and San Thom°. .Search for a Jain 
statue ; — ibid.. Febr. 16, 1923. 

2U. Two Portuguese inscriptions in the Kapalesvara Temple 
at Mylapur (Madras), by the Rev. H. Ho.steii, S.J., in Journal 
and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. X.S.. Vol. IX. 
No. 4, 1913, p)). 169-171 ; with 1 illustration. 

21. St. Thomas and S. Thome, Mylapore. Madra.s. Archi- 
tectural Remains. (A list of exhibits shown by the Rev. H. 
Hosten. S.J., at t>>e Asiatic Society of Bengal. February 1. 1922). 

22. Some pre-Portuguese Christian relics in India, Ceylon, 
Burma and China. In i Descriptive List of Historical Manus- 
cripts, paintings, etc , exhibited at Calcutta in connection with 
the Fifth Meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commiasion. 
held in January 1923; pp.|19-21. 

23. Pre-Portuguese Christian Relics in India. Ceylon, 
Burma and China. In ; Calcutta Exhibition. December 1923. 
List of Historical and Archaeological Exhibits ; pp. 30-41. 

24. Pre-Portuguese Christian Relics in India, Ceylon, 
Burma and China. In ; Histoiical Exhibition. List of exhibits 
from Calcutta. Madras, 1924 [January] ; pp. 7-15. Cf. pp. 174- 
185 of: Indian Historical Records Commission. Proce^ings of 
Meetings, Vol. VI. Sixth Meeting held at Madras. .January. 
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1924. Calcutta; Government of India Central Publication 
Branch, 1924. 

26. Indian Christian Act at the Vatican Exhibition (1925). 
— In ; The Catholic Herald of India. Calcutta, Dec. 3. 10. 17, 
1924; pp. 767-768; 783-785; 800-801. 

26. List of Photographs of Antiquities, Portuguese, 
and pre-Portuguese, mostly Christian, from San Thom6 and 
Mylapore, India, the traditional place of the / Martyrdom and 
tomb of / St. Thomas the Apostle. Compiled for / The Vatican 
Exhibition (1925) on behalf of the Mylapore Diocese / by the 
Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., ot the Archdiocese of Calcutta. 
Madras ; / Printed b\ Hoe & Co., at the “ Premier Piess," 
Stringer's Street, G. T. p 1924. / pp. 23-46 of : Guide to / 
Vatican Exhibition / Diocese de Meliapor ■ Hoe & Co., Madras. 

My list is dated : Aug. 28. 1923 ; pp. 25-29 do not refer to 
my exhibits ; moreover some items not belonging to iny collec- 
tion have been inserted among my exhibits 

The value of the calalogue is greatly enhanced b\- the 
plates, sliowing all our photographs framed, and ready for trans- 
mission to the Vatican. 

27. The Marsden MSS. in the British Museum, by W. 
Rees Philipirs and H. Bevendge, edited by the Rev. H. Hosten, 
S.J.— I. and P. Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1910, pp. 437-461. — 
Refers to important documents on Malabar. 

— Hough. — History of Christianity in India, Vols. I and 
2, and Appendix to Vol. 4 (containing the Syrian Liturgies). 
Quoted from Rennet. 

— Howard, Rev. G. B. — Christians of St. Thomas and their 
liturgies. Oxford and London, Parkers, 1884. Quoted from 
Rennet. 

— E. Hull. S.J., — Jacobite Questions, in The Examiner, 
Bombay, Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23, 1922. — See also s.v. Examiner (The), 

— Hultzsch, Dr. E. — Tirunelli copper-plate grant of Bhas- 
kara-Ravivarman, Ind. Antiq., XX{1891), 286-289 (treats 
again of the Malabar cop^jer-plates). 

— Ittup. — History of the SjTian Christian Church of 
Malabar (MalaySlam). First published in 1869 : 2nd impression : 
Kottnyam, 1906. 

— Jepharnion. Guillaume de, S.J. — La representation de 
la ci-oix et du crucifix aux origines de I’art chretien. Etudes, 
Paris. 00' allude. Tom. 174, 5 Janvier 1923, pp. 26-51. 

— -J., F. C. — A short Life of St. Thomas, The Apostle 
of India, by F. C. J., Printed bv Dowdenand Co., Madras, 
1906. I 

Inner title ; A Short Life of St. Thomas, / The Apostle of 
India. With also / An account of the Chureh in India. / 
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The preface by F. C .J. states that the short life was written 
as a souvenir of the Tricentenaiy celebrations of the erection 
of the Bishopric of S. Thome (January 0. 1906.)— Text ; 
pp. 1-61. 

F. C. J. = the Rev. Francis Cheriibin Joseph. 

— Joseph. T. K. (Training College. Trivandrum, Travan- 
core) ; — 

1. — A Christian Dynasty in Malabai', in The Trivandniin 
Daily News, February 25. 1922. Also in The Indian -Antiquary, 
LII. June 1923. pp. 157-159. 

2. — Another Persian Crass in Travaneore and a Greek ins- 
cription in Chayal. He wrote about this other Persian Cross 
in Travaneore (the third now knoun in Ti'avancore) to The 
Madras Mail, before February 25. 1922 (exact date unknown). 
To him belongs the honour of having firet drawn attention to this 
cross, one at Katamarram. 

3. — The Katamarram Cross inscription, in Ind. Antiq., 
June, 1924; also in Epigraphia Indica. 

4. — The Ka^marram Cross, in Sudarianam, an English 
newspaper. Trivandrum. July 1, 1924. 

5. --The svmbolism of the Katamarram Cross, ibid.. August 
.5, 1924. 

6. ~Nilakkal, in The Trivandrum Daily News, May 28, 1924. 

•• My article on Nilakkal contained extracts fiom Waid and 

Conner’s Memoir (1816-20). and also from an unpublished 
Malayajam document, which, as a correspondent says, states 
that a king of Madura sent one Fakir Polygar, General of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic with an army of Pariahs and Patlians 
(Muhammadans) to Nilakkal on Ist Makoram 623, M.E. (A.D., 
1448). and devastated the region, the headquarters of which 
were ChSyal. The inhabitants had to desert the region. 
According to our tradition, it was • Vakkripuli ' that drove 
UB from ChSyal. Vakkripuli is taken to mean n tiger. But 
tills document lias Fakir Polygar, who may be the Vakkripuli 
of our tradition. I have not yet seen the document, and cannot 
confidently vouch for the veracity of my informant.” (Letter 
of T. K. Joseph, Esq., Training College, Trivandrum, September 
11, 1924.) 

7-— St. Thomas and the Cross, in The Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, July, 1923. 

8.— Malabar Miscellany, in The Indian Antiquary. Vol. LII, 
1923, pp. 355-367 ; LIll, 1924, pp, 93-97. 

This contains four sections : (1) “ Another Persian Cross in 
Travaneore,” pp. 355-356 i.e., the cross discovered by Mr. 
T. K. Joseph at Katamarram, North Travaneore, towards the 
close of 1920. Dr. Modi of Bombay (Ind. Ant., June, 1924), 
says it is not, for the inscription, a replica of the Mylapore cross. 
We require a good estampage of the cross and its inscription. 
An eye-copy appeared in Ind. Antiq., June, 1924 ; 
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(2) •Inscription in CliSyal” (Nilakkal). pp. 356-357. A 
facsimile, a tracing of an ink-impression, appeared in Ind. Antiq., 
Dec.. 1923. Hes'e agsin we require the help of the Superinten- 
dent of Archaeology, Travancore. These relics of Christian 
antiquity are so valuable that no expense should be spared 
to present them for discussion to scholars in the most iierfect 
manner ; Mr. T. K. Joseph intetqirets the letteis of the inscrip- 
tion now at Nilakkal as XRl for ‘Christos’; Fr. Bernard of 
St. Thomas and Fr. Brocard think they are I.N.R.I.. which 
by the wa}’ are found under the Katamarram cross too, and on 
any number of open-air crosses, some of which are apparently 
pre-Portuguese. 

(3) Calamina; ibid., May 1924. pp. 93-97. 

(4) Some place-names in Travancore ; ibid.. Mav 1924, pp. 
«;l-97. 

The creatures on the Katamarram cress are dogs or foxes, 
not dolphins. I should think. Dogs were held sacred by the 
Persians even in the Sasanian period. There is no incongruity 
or sacrilege in that dogs should guaid a ci'oss of Pereian make. 
Again, the decoration above the cross is no dove. To me it 
is a toreh of Western Asia, which combines the sacred fire of 
the Persians and the “ Light of the World ’’ of Christianity. A 
mixture of Zoroastrian and Cliristian ideas is what we should 
naturally expect from the converts of those days, (Letter of 
T. K. Joseph, B.A., L.T., Esq.. Trivandrum, August 2. 1924.) 
I still hold that the cross has two dolphins and a dove, as at 
St. Thomas Mount and in one of the crosses at the Valiyapalli 
Church. Kottayam. 

9. — A Pahlavi inscription round a Persian cross at Kata- 
marram. Travancore, in Ind. Antiq., June, 1924, p. 123, with a 
copy of the inscription, scale I 3. 

—Journal Royal Asiatic Society. — London, 1843. Vol. 7, 
pp. 343-344; 11 plates of the Malabar copper-plate grants; 
hardly any text ; no translations ; unsigned, 

— Kalianeara, Rev. A. — Defensio / Indici Apostolatus ' 
Div. Thornffi Apostoli ' et • Orthodosire Christianorum ' Thom«o- 
rura ' auetore R. P. A. Kalianeara Cochin. Printed and pub- 
lished ; at / the Union Press, / 1912. pp. 1-43. 

— Kennedy, J.— St. Thomas and his tomb at Mylapore. 
In The East and the West, a quai-terly review for the study 
of the Missions, Vol. 5, April 1907. No. 18, pp. 192-201. — Cf. 
also s t’. Medlvcott. 

A copy, formerly belonging to Mgr. A. E. Medlycott, in the 
Library of the Bishop of Mylapore. 

.The Gospels of the Infancy, J.R.A.S., 1917. 

— — .A review of Mgr. A. E. Medlvcott’s book, J.R,A.S., 

October 1906, pp. 1020-1029. 

— Kennet, Rev. Ch. Egbert. — St, Thomas, the Apostle of 
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India. An enquiiy into the evidence fov his mission to thi.s 
country. Madras, Addison & Co.. Mount Road, 1882, pp. 32. 

— Kliayyatti, George E. — Syri Orientales sen Chaldaei 
Nestoriaui et Roinanovuni Pontifieum Primatus, Rome, 1870. 

— Kukki! Kelli Xayar. — Memorandum on the SjTiaii and 
Jewisli copper-plate.s of Malabar Madras. Journal of Literature 
and Science. Madras. Vol, V., Nos. 9. 10 (N.S.); VoJ. XXI. 
Nos. 48, 49 (Old Series). 1859-60 ; pp. 30-55. 

— Lamy. Mgr, Tliomas Joseph.— Sancti Epliraem Syri 
hyinni et sennones. Tom. JV. Mechliniee, H. Des.sain, 1902. ‘ 

A copy, once belonging to Mgr. A. E. Medlycott, in the 
Library of the Bisho]i of Mylapore. 

— Land,— Anecdota Syriaca, T.(eiden, 1862, T,, pp. 123- 
127. See Ind. Antiq., IX, 312-316. 

— LeBas. — Life of Bishop Middleton, Rivington, 1831, Vol. 
1; Uh. IX-XII, — Quoted from Kemiet. 

— Leelercq, H.. O.S.B. — -Chine.’ Diet, d' archeol. chr4- 
tienne. l. 3. col. 1356 (treats of St, Thomas).— ‘ Edesse,’ ibid., 
col. 2074-2077. 

—Lee. Prof. — Brief liistory of the Syrian Churches in the 
South of India. In Church Missionary Society's 17th Report, 
Appendix, IV. — Quoted from Kcnnet. 

— L6vi. Sylvain. — Notes sur les Indo-Scythes, 111. Saint 
Thoma-. Gondophares et Mazdeo. in Journal .\8iatiqiie. 9'' 
s^ric. t. IX (1897), pp. 27-42. 

.Notes oil tlie Indo-Scythians. by Sylvain Levi, 

(Tr!m.daled by W. Rees Philippe.) In Tlie Indian Antiquary, 
Bombay. Vol. 32. 1903. pp. 381-426. 407 ft' ; Vol. .33. 1904, 

pp. 10-16. 

.Further notes on the Iiido-Scythians. by Sylvain 

Levi, (Translated by W. Rees Philipps.) In The Indian 
Antiquary. Bombay. Vol. 33, 1904. p. 110 ft, 

— Lipsius, R. A. — Die .4pokrypheii Apostelgeschicliteii und 
Apostellegenden, Braunschweig. 1883, 1., 225 sqq. 

— Lipsius-Bonnet, — Acta Apostolonim Apocrypha, Lipsise, 
1891-1903: the 3ixl part of this collection gives the full Greek 
text of the Acts of St. Thomas, critically edited. 

See also 'Bonnet.’ 

— Loble.v. Rev. J, A. — The Church and the Churohes in 
Southern India. The Maitland Prize Essay for 1870. Deighton, 
Bel! & Co. — Quoted from Kennet. 

—Logan, William. — The Manual of the Malabar District, 
2 Vols.. Madras, 1887 ; in VoJ. 2. see pp. CXV-CXVII : deed of 
the Jews; CXVII-CXVIII ; deed of Travi Corttan: CXVIII- 
CXXII : deed of Mariiwan Sapir fso ; see also Vol. 1. 208: 
Vol. 2. App. XTI. 
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— Love, Col. — Vestiges of old Maclra-s, 1913. 

—Mackenzie, G. T.— History of Christianity in Tra\-an- 
core. Contributed by G. T. Mackenzie, Esq., I.C.S. (Retired), 
late British Resident in Travancove and Cochin ; in tlie Tvavan- 
core State Manual by V. Na^am Aiya. B.A.. F.R. Hist. S.. 
Dewan Peishcar, Travaneore (3 Vols.), i.e. in Vol. 2. Trivan- 
drum. Printed at the Travaneore Government Press. 1906. 
pp. 135-227. 

.The Syrian Christians in Lidia. Dublin Review, 

Vol. 139 (July-October 1906), pp. 105-122. 

— Maclean, Arthur John, and Browne. William Henry.-- 
The Catholicas of the East and his people. London. S.P.C.K., 
1892. 

A copy, once belonging to Mgr. A. B. Mecllycott. in tlie 
Library of the Bishop of Mylapore. 

— Maddox, Rev, R, H. — The Syrian Christian Church, in 
The Report of the Missionary Conference. South Uulia ami 
Ceylon, 1879. Vol. 11, p. 181. 

— Maistre. — Histoire de la predication, des miracles etdii 
martyre de S. Tbomae, Paris, 1870, Quoted from Wetzer uml 
Welte’s Kirchenlexicon. Freiburg, Hei'der, 1809. Vol. 11. col. 
1624. 

— Malabarian Syrian Church, ('the). — In the Cluiich Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 42-46; No. 3. pp. 68- 
70 : No. 4, pp. 94-95, — Quoted from Keunet. 

— Malan. — The Conflicts of the Holv Apostles (London, 
1871), 187-220. 

— Martin, M. I’Abb^. — Cf. Schroter. 

— Mateer, Rev. Samuel, F.L.S. — The land of charity, 
London, John Snow. 1871. — On Travaneore. 

.Native life in Travaneore, London, W. H. Allen 

& Co., 1883. 

— Medlycott, Mgr. A. E. — India and the Apostle Thomas, 
an inquiry’. With a critical analysis of the Acta Tlionice, by 
A. E. Medlycott, Bishop of Tricomia, London, Da\id Nutt, 
67-59 Long Acre, 1905 ; pp. V-XVIII ; 1-303. 

For .some reviews of the Bishoji’s book, see the Ave Maria, 
U.S.A., January 20, 1906, p. 86 ; the Civilta Cattolica, Januai'y 
6, 1906, pp. 61-71 ; The East and the West, a quarterly review 
for the study of the Missions, London, April, 1907, Vol. 5, pp. 
192-201, by J. Kennedy, I.C.S. ; J.R.A.S., October, 1906, pp. 
1020-1029, by J. Kennedy; J.R.A.S., April, 1906, pp. 223- 
236, by J. F. Fleet; Anal. Bollaiid., t. XXV, Bruxelles, 1906, 
pp, 196-200, by Paul Peeters, S.J. See also : Examiner (The), 
Bombay'. 

— Mercati, Angelo. — Monumenta Vaticana ' Veterein Dicece- 
sim Columbensem [Quilon] ’ et eiusdem primum Episcopuiu ,• 
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101x18011111 Catalaiii Ord. Praed. I’espicientia iussu ot impensis 
‘ Revmi et Illmi Domini Aloysii Marise Benziger Quilonensis 
Antistitis collegit edidit ' Angelus Mercati in tabulario secreto 
Vaticano / xdces Pr«fecti gerens Roiiia; Ti-pis nolvelottis 
Vaticani MDMXXIII, / pp. 5-2fl. 

I have prepared an English translation of this. 

— Michel and Peeteis. — Evangiles apocrvphes ; T Evaiigile 
de Thomas, Paris, 1911. 

— Misset, E. — Les noces de PiPlagie ou les Evolutions d’ 
une lEgende. Paris. Champion. 1905, iti-S vo ; pp. 19. 

— Motha Vaz, M.— Report ■ of the Fourth Centenai-y 
Ulebrations, TheLiizChurch, Mylapore. 6th August, 1916, 
Madras. / Printed at the Good Pastor” Pi'eas. / Broadwav. 
pp. 1-56. 

Contains, among other illustrations ; Our Ladv of Light ; 
the inwription to Fre Pedro da Atougia, 1616 ; two views of the 
Church of the Luz Church. 

— Moule. A. C. — The Minor Friars irj China. J.R.A.S., 
1914, pp. 533-599; 1917, pp. 1-36; 612-613; 1921. pp. 83-115. 

— Mullbaner, Mavimilian. — Geschichte der Katholischeii 
Missionen in Ostindien von der Zeit Vasco da Gama’s bis 
zur Mitte des achtzehnten Jahrhqiiderts, von Maximilian MUll- 
bauer. Cleriker der Erzdidcese Mtinchen-Freysing. Eine von 
der theologischen Facultat der Ludwig-Maxjmilians-Universitflt 
zu Manchen gekrSnte Preisschrift. Miinchen. 1851. Dnick 
von Franz Seraph Habschmann. 

This valuable work was translated into English in 1923-24 
by the Revs. p. Sehill and A. Rapinat, S.J., of St Mary’s 
College, Kurseong, but Is still with me in MS. 

— Nazareth. Padre Casimiro ChristovBo de. — ilitras Luai- 
tanas no Oriente, 2* edi9ao. Lisboa, Imprensa Nacional, 1897. 
Contains Pts. I, and II. of the Ist edition. 

.Mitras Lusitanas no Oriente, HI Parte (1501 a 

30 Junho 1878). Bombay, 1888. No '‘Portuguese Printing 
Press.” — Another part was published in Nova Goa, 1887. 
These two older portions are in the Bibliotheca Nacional of 
Nova Goa. 

— Olivera Xavier, Rt. Rev. Dr. Matheus de. Bishop of 
Cochin. — Some elucidations / on the occasion of , the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. / A. Medlycott’s article published in The Voice of Truth, 
11th and 21st June 1902, by the Rt. Rev. Dr./ Matheus 
de Oliveira Xavier, Bishop of Cochin. / Emakulam ; Printed 
at the B.O.I. School Press, 1903,/ pp. 4-5 (letter to Mgr. A. 
Medlycott) ; no p. 6; pp. 7-26, (text, signed, and dated: 
Cochin, Aug. 31, 1902); p. 27 (letter of Mgr. Medlycott to 
Fr. Polycarp, Nice, France, Apr. 25, 1902): pp. 27-36 (“An 
ansxver to the contents of the Note 16, p. 92, of pamphlet 
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Cliristianitv in Travaiicore ” by G- T. Mackenzie — Trivandrum, 
1901 ” : datkl at p. 36 : Nice, 12th April 1902). 

Mgv. MecUycott's - An answer to the contents....” had 
appeareil in The Voice of Truth, a vernacular newspaper, 
Evnakiiiaiu. June 11 iind 12, 1902. 

.Subsidium ad Bullarium ; Patrooatus Portu- 

giilliae. / Olisipone. Typographia Nationali edituni annia 1868, 
1870, 1872. 1873, 1879. Allapjie ; Orphanotrophii typographia 
Seminario Coehinenai adnexa. 1903. 

— Panjikaran, the Rev. J. C. — The Syiian Church in Mala- 
bar. Trichino)vily ; St. Joseph's Industrial School Press, 1912, 
pp. 1-67. 

•'I wrote an article in our tri-weekly paper, the Nazrani 
Deepika. on the Gothuruthy document of [Thomas Cana’s] privi- 
leges, criticising it. rejecting some and adding others. That was 
followed by a number of articles both in the Ike-pika and in the 
Jacobite organ, the Manorartui. As it opened an interesting field 
for research. I tried to gather as many documents as iwssible on 
the 72 pi'ivileges. I was fortunate in obtaining as many as 
13 of these. Basing myself on these, I tried to find out the 
original 72 privileges, and wrote my conclusions in an article in 
the Deepika, which was published under a two-column headline. 
At the insistence of our Archbishop I am writing a .short 
history of the St. Thomas Christians .... The first chapter on 
St. Thomas is ready. I have embodied in it the Malabar 
traditions, as also the results of the latest investigations into 
the subject. I wish I could spend a mouth in Calcutta to 
consult a few books found only in the Goethals’ Library .... 
If I could find .six montlis’ free time, I think I could finish my 
work on the St. Thomas Christians .... We have painted a 
big life-size picture of St. Thomas with four incidents of his 
life for the Vatican Exhibition.” (Letter from the Rev. J. C. 
Panjikaran. Emakulam, September 4, 1924). We must uige 
Fr. J. C. Panjikaran to publish all the versions of the 72 privi- 
leges for comparison, together with an English translation of 
each. 

The Oothuruthy document turned up during my visit to 
Gothurathy with Fr. J. C. Panjikaram as my cicerone, in 
February, 1924. 

— Peeters, Paul. S.J. — Reviews of tlie St. Thomas question 
in Anal. Bo!Ie.nd.. tom. XXV, Bruxelles, 1906, pp. 196-200; 
(deals with; W. R. Philipps, Ind. Antiq., t. 32; t. 33; Sylvain 
L6vi, transl. by W. R. Philipps, ibid., t. 32, and t. 33 ; J. F. 
Fleet in J.R.A.S.. 1905, pp. 22^236; Mgr. Medlycott’s book, 
1905 ; E, MUsot. Les iioces de P^lagie). See also ibid,, 1908, p. 
207, 

.A review of Fr. J, Dahlmann’s book on St. 

Thomas, in Anal. Bolland., t. XXXIl, Bruxelles, 1913, pp. 
75-77. 
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— Pelliot. Paul. — Chretiens d’Asie Centrale et ■ d’ExtrSnie 
Orient par Paul Pelliot. Extrait du T‘oung-pao, 2» 
Serie. Vol. XV. No. .5. Decembre, 1914. Librairie et Impri- 
inerie ci-devant E. J. Brill Leide— 1914. pp. 3-24, 
with an illustration at p. 24* of a Christian cross found by 
Father Arnaiz at Ts'iuan-tcheou and photographed by him. 

— Perera. the Rev. S. G.. S.J. — Early Christianity in Ceylon, 
in The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, VIll, 18.3-192. 

— Perez. P. Lorenzo. O.F.M. — Relacion del P. Antonio de 
Santo ; Domingo su viaje a las Islas de Nicobar y su regreso a 
la.s Islas Filipinnas. Extractum ex Periodico “'Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicuin ” ,• An. XI. — Tom. XI. Typ. Col- 
legii S. Bonaventurae Ad Claras Aquas prope Florentiam / 
Quaracchi presso (Firenze) 1918., pp 3-19. or pp. 80-96. 

P. Antonio came to Madras and Mylapore. 

— Philipps, Rev. Edavalikel. — Syrian Christians of Malabar. 
Edited by the Rev. G. B. Howard. Oxford and I.s>ndon, Parkers, 
1869. — Quoted from Kennet. 

— Philipps. George. — The doctrine of / Addai, the Apostle' 
now first edited in a complete form in the original Syriac, 
wivh an English Translation and Notes, by George Philipps, 
D.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge, London ; 
Tr(lbner& Co.. Ludgate Hill. / 1870. / 

A cop.v, formerly belonging to Mgr. A. E. Mecllycott, in the 
Library of the Bishop of Mylapore, 

— Philipps. W. Rees. — The connection of St. Thomas witir 
India, in The Indian Antiquarv, Vol. 32, 1903. pp. 1-15 ; 146- 
160 ; 

.Calaminn, Ind. Antiq.. 1904. p. 31. 

See also nnder Levi, Sylvain. 

— Pick. — The Apocryphal Acts of Paul, Peter and Thomas. 
Chicago, 1909. Gives a translation of the Acta Thomte. 

— Rae, George Milne. — The Syiian Church in India. W. 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1892. Contains 
some interesting illustrations. A view of the Cathedral before 
the present one can be found only here. 

— Ramanatha Ayyar, A, S. — Cheraman-Perumal-Nayanar, 
in Ind, Antiq., Jan. 1925,pp. 7-15. 

.A new Persian Cross from TravanCore, in The 

Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, IX, April, 1924, pp. 
188-190, with two photographs; 1. Cross in the Church at 
Kadamarram ; the author thinks, as against me, that INRI 
is of later date than the rest of the inscription ; 2. Cross 
in the Valiapalli Church at Kottayam, showing clearly the 
upper cross and its two peacocks. 

.Government of Travancore. Annual Report of the 

Archseological Department. Travancore State, for the year 1099 
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M.E 1923-1024 A.D.. Trivandrum, Printed by the Superin- 
tendent, Government Press: pp. 1-50 ; illustrations of the two 
Valiapalli Chiircli crosses. Kottaynm, and of the cross at Kada- 
marram. 

On Dec. 1. 1924. Mr. A. S. Eanianatha Ayyar wrote to me 
from Trivandrum of some other papers of his. published in 1924 
or to be published : — 

1. Udayagiri epitaphs; in Sudarsanam, a local pa]>ei-; a 
paper on it was to appear also in the Modern Review •“ shortly." 

2. Marble Mihrab at Quilon; in Sudarsanam; a pai^er 
on it was preparing for publication in some leading journal 

3. Palayar plates; in Sundarianam ; a paper on these is 
included in the Travancore Avehaological series, Vol. VI. 

4. A few open-air crosses of Travancore ; a jDaper was 
being prepared, to be sent to some journal. 

5. The Udayamperuv and Knndanad epitaphs have been 
deciphered and have been included in a paper for the Travan- 
core Archffiological Series. 

— Rangacliarya, V. — A topographical list of the inscrip- 
tions in the Madras Presidency (collected till 1915). 3 Vols.. 
Madras, 1919. 

— Rawlinson. H. G. — Intercourse between India and the 
Western World. Cambridge, 1016. 

— Richards, Dr. W. J. — The Indian Christians of 8t. 
Thomas, la^ndon, G. Allen, 1908. 

— Robinson, Archdeacon T. — Last days of Bishop Heber. 
Appendix, pp. 30-67. Madras, 1829. 

.Historical Account of the Christians on the 

Malabar Coast, Madias Journal of Literature and Science, 
Madras, Vol. 1 (1834); 7-13; 94-104 ; 256-269; 342-350. 

— Saintyves, P. — Le culte de la Croix dans le Boudclhisme, 
en Chine, au Nepal et au Thibet. Revue de 1’ histoire des 
religions, Paris, Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte (VI"), 1917. t. 75, 
No. 1, pp. 1-62. 

— Samiei, Father. — A / conclusive proof of the St. 
Thomas Christians’ adherence ■' to the tnie faith. / By Fr. 
Samiei. Revised and re-printed , from the Malabar Herald. ' 
Printed and Published at the “ Union Press," Cochin, / 
1917. 

Dedication to H.H. Pope Benedict XV ; pp. 1-? (copy 
incomplete). "An answer to H.E. Dr. Zaleski, the Delegate 
Apostolic of the East Indies, by Fr. Samiei, a Syrian, vepi-esent- 
ing the Syrian Church in Malabar.” 

At p. 1, a reference to an article by Mgr. A. E. Medlycott, 
written from Nice, at the request of Fr. Polycarp of Verapoly, 
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“ some 18 years ago,” and publi.shed in the Stxlhiamda Kahalam 
ol' Verapoly. 

The Sntkiaiiada Kahalam is The Voice of Tru'h of Emakulam. 

— Sauli^ve, A., S.J.— Extracts from some Jesuit Annua. 
Letters. Malabar and the Fishery Coast. Translated from the 
Latin by tlie Rev. A. Sauliere, S. J.. with introduction and notes 
by the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J.— In ; The Indian Athenaeum, 
Calcutta. Vol. 1. No. 2, Aug. 1923. pp. 49-58. 

Contains (pp. 61-58) the Annual Letter of 1681. 

.The Annual Letter of 1582. — Jn: The Indian 

Athenscum, Vol. 1, No. 3, September 1923, pp. 11-16. 

Owing to financial diificulties this review came to an end 
after Sept. 1923, and the remaining MSS., containing translations 
of four or five other Jesuit Annual Letters, appear to have gone 
to Persia, with the editor of the review. 

— SchrCter, Dr. R. — Gedicht des Jacob von Sanig Uber 
den Palast, den der Apostel Thomas in Indian baute. Z.D.M.G., 
G. Kivysiiig, Leipzig. Vol. 26 (1871), pp. 321-377. 

A copy, in the Library of the Bishop of Mylapore, formerly 
belonged to Mgr. A. E. Medlyoott- With it are other papers 
from the Z.D.M.G.; (1) Vol. 31, 360-406, by Schrbter : (.Taoob of 
Sarug's ‘ Trostschreiben ’ to the Himyarite Christians of Nnjran, 
with a German translation); (2) Vol. 28. 1874, (Nachtrage zu 
deni in diesev Zeitschrift Bd. XXV S- 321 ff. vevOffentlichten 
Gedicht des Jacob von Sarug •* Uber den Palast, den der Apostel 
Thomas in Indien baute ” ). pp. 684-626 ; (3) by SehrUter (Erster 
brief Jakob von Edessa an Johannes den Styliteii, pp. 261-276) ; 
(4) by 1’ Abbil Martin (Discours de Jacques de Saroug sur la 
chiite des idoles, pp. 107-144) ; (6) by the same (Lettres de 
Jacc|ues de Saroug aux moines du Couvent de Mar Bassus et h 
Paul d' Edesse, pp. 217-276). 

I cannot indicate more precisely the reference to Z.D.M.G. 
for Nos. 3, 4, 6. 

— Sewell, Robert. — Archmological Sunrey of India. Lists 
of the Antiquarian Remains of S. India, Madras, Vol. 1 (1882), 
pp. 175 (on Little Mount); 175-176 (on St. Thomas Mount); 
p. 176 (on S. Thom^). 

For information regarding early Jewish and Christian 
settlements especially in S. India, he refers us at p. 176 to ; 
Asiatick Researches, VII. 364 (Wilford’s article, which he 
calls very fanciful); J.R.A.S., I. 171 ; II. 51. 234; VII. 343; 
IV (New Series). 388; Madras Journal, I. 7. 73. 94. 256. 342; 
IV (New Series), 79 80: VII; IX. 366; XIII. Pt. I, 115. 123; 
Pt. II. No. 1; XXL 30; VI. 366; Ind. Antiq., 1. 106. 229; 
11. S)8. 180. 273; III. 308. 310. 333; IV. 153. 181. 311; 
V. 2o : VII. 343 (this leads to nothing ; but see p. 234) ; IX. 
77 ; Buchanan’s Journey. II. 31. 51. 130 ; Burnell's South Indian 
Palaeography, Pi. 32, and p. 140; Wilson's Mackenzie MSS., 
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Book 58, c. 1027; J.A.S., Bengal, XV. 224: XX. 371. 382; 
Dr. Hang's Old Pahlavl-Pazaiid Glossary. 80. 82 ; Fryer’.s 
Travels, for an aeoount of tlie Mount in 1673. 

For the Jewish copper-plates of Cochin, he refers to : 
Madras Journal, XIII, Pt. I, 116-123 ; Pt. II. No. 1 ; J.R.A.S., 
N.S., IV. 388; Ind. Antiq., I, 229 ; HI. 310 333: VI. 366; 
Haug, op. cit. .supra, 80-82 : Burnell, op. cit. supra, p. 140, 
PI. 32a. 

— Silva LeitSo e Castro, Padre A. T.da. — Os livros indinnos 
e 0 ' martyrio de S. Tbom4. / Carta A propoaito da •• India 
Christan” do Reverendo Frei Pedro Goal cJirigida ao e.’c""’ e 
rev"”’ / Monseiihor Pinto de Campos pelo Padre Antonio 
Thomaz da Silva Leitao e Castro Vigario Geral da diocese de 
Meliapor, commendador da ' Ordeni de Christo, meinbro da 
commiasao de MissSes Ultramarinas, socio ordinario du 
Sooiedadede Geographia de Lisboa. — antigo vigario geral 
de Bombaim,/ visidador e goveriiador das missies da Ai-ciii- 
dioceae de Goa, substituto eventual do Arcebiapo Prinmz do 
Oriente na ,■ Delega^flo Apostolica sobre os Bispados suffra- 
ganeos, etc., etc., Lisboa, Typograpbia do Diaiio da manha. 

7 — ^Travessa da espera — 7 . 1882, pp. 89; p. 1 iilauk; p. 1 of 
errata ; p. 1 blank. 

Very valuable for the history of the Portugue.se periotl 
at Mylapore ; but. instead of quoting Faria y Sousa, the aiitlior 
ought to have gone back to the authors utilised by Faria y 
Sousa, to Correa, Castanheda, de Barros, do Ctmto, etc. M’ortii 
translating. 

A copy in the Bishop’s Library, 8. Thonvh 

— Siouffi, M. N. — Etude sur la religion ties Soubba> on 
Sab4ens: leurs dogmes, leuts mceurs; Paris, Maisonneuve. 188U. 

— South India Christian Repository, Vol. I, pp. 263-266 ; 
Vol. II, pp. 189-206. Madras, 1837, 1831 Of. under Taylor. an<l 
Anonymous. Quoted from Kennet. 

— Stapleton. — Tres Thomas, seu de S. Thoni« Apostoli rebus 
gestis, etc., Duaci, 1588. Quoted from Weteev and Welte’s 
Kirchenlexicon, Freiburg, Herder, 1899, Vol. 11, col. 1624. 

— Subrahmanya Ayyar, K. V, — Publislied two Pala\-ur 
plates and the Valiyapalli epitaphs in the Travancore Arclireolo- 
gieal Series, Vols. Ill and IV. 

— Sundaram Pillai, P. — Some early sovereigns of Travan- 
core. Ind. Antiq., XXIV {1895), 249-269 ; 277-286 (from 301 
M.E.— 491 M.E.); 305-311; 333-337; XXV (1890), 184-193 
(some sovereigns of Travancore in the 6th csntury, M.E. ) 

.Miscellaneous Travancore Inscription^. Inti. 

Antiq.. XXVII. 113-118 ; 141-146. 

— Swanston, Capt. Ch. — Memoir of the primitive Church 
of Malayala, J.R.A.S., 1834, pp. 171-172; 1836, pp. 51-62, 
234-247. 
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— Syrian Church in Malabar, (The). — In the IticUan Review. 
July, 1912. 

— Taylor, W. — Brief notice aud translation of a Tamil 
Manuscript, containing a legendary account of the Apostle 
St. Thomas, with his miracles in Keraladesani, and at Mayila- 
pur, or St. Thomii. In South India Chiistian Repository, 1837, 
Vol. 1 , Madras. Church Mission Press, 1837 ; pp. 263-266. 

Contains an English translation of a Tamil account transla- 
ted by Nanapracasa Plllai from the Latin. The Tamil MS.- is 
among the Mackenzie MSS. I have republished it in The 
Indian Athenaeum, Calcutta, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1923, pp. 8-17. 
(seeHosten, H.,No. 12). 

The same volume of tlie South India Christian Repository, 
pp. 406-407, contains an English translation of a passage on 
Mylapore in Niecampius’ hook of 1747. 

There is a copy in the St. Paul’s Cathedral Library. 
Calcutta; Library-mark; IX. 49. 

— Textor de Ravisi, Baron. — The Udaipur Tablet . — A trans- 
lation by the Very Rev. Mgr. A. M. Teixeira of Baron Textor de 
Ravisi’s paper on this subject read at the 12th [nternational 
Congress of OrientalisU. Rome, 1899. 

First imblished in The Catholic Register, ilylapove ; repro- 
duced in The Examiner, Bombay, Noveinber 27. 191.5 (pp, 477- 
478) : December 4. 1916 (pp, 487-488). 

— Tbilo, J. C. Acta S. Thomte Apostoli ex Codcl, 
Parisa. primum edidit et adnotatronibus illustravit Joamres 
Carolus Thilo 'Philos. Doctor et Theol. Profess. P.E. in Academia 
Fridericiana./ Prsnrissa est notitia uberior Novse Codicis 
Apooryplii Fabviciani editionis. i Lipsire, clolccccxxiii [ » 1823].' 
Sumtibus Frid. Christ. Gnilielmi Vogelii. , 

A copy in the Library of Bishop A. M. Beirziger, Quilon. 

— Thoma, P, J. (Professor of Economics, University College, 
Colombo) : — 

1. Malabar trade and Syrian Christians, in Bhasha Poshiin, 
a magazine, 1917. 

2. Did BSna Perumal become a Buddhist 1 In Bhasha 
Foshim, a magazine, 1919. 

3. Christian influences on Indian Culture ; four articles in 
The Christian College Magazine, Madras (1919-22). 

Of these articles I have seen only the last, whiclr the author 
kindly communicated to me ; Christ and the Krishna Cult. (The 
Christian College Magazine, Madras, July, 1921, pp. 6). 

“ The first number dealt with the prevalence of Christianity 
in various parts of India ; the second, with Christian influence 
on Buddhism; the third, with the Bhakti movement: the 
fourth, with Christ and the Krishna Cult .... Some .scholars in 
England read these and urged me to give them wider publicity. 
Some continental scholars also have read them, particularly 
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Prof. Otto of Marburg, and Prof. Jarl Charjientier of Upsala.” 
(Letter of P. J. Thoma. E-sq., Colombo, September 7, 1924). 

I see from the fourth article that the third appeared in 
May -June, 1920. 

4. St. Thomas in Malabar, a Malayalam booklet published 
at Maimanam. Travancore. 1920. 

5. Christian colonies in Malabar (awaiting publication). 

I intend bringing out a larger work on Early Indian 
Christianity, embodying the results of my studies ; but it will 
take .some time. T do jiot deal with the period after A.D. 1600.’ ’ 
(Letter of P. T. Thomas. Esq.. Colombo. September 7, 1924.) 

6. A Hindu tradition on St. Thomas, by P .J. Thoma, 
M.A.. B. Litt.. Balliol College, Oxford. (A paper read at the 
Si.vth Meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission, 
held at Madras in .lanuary, 1924, Calcutta. Sii{>ei'iiitendent, 
Government Printing. India. 1924. pp. 1-8. 

This is a reprint from : Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion. Proceedings of meetings. Vol. vi. Sixth meeting held 
at Madras. January. 1924, Calcutta : Government of India 
Central Publication Branch. 1924 ; pp. 121-129. 

7. The South Indian tradition of the Apostle Thomas, in 
The Centenary Supplement of the J.R.A.S.. 1024. Very good, 
and different from his other papers. 

— Thomas, Saint. — Traslazione e miracoli / del clorioso 
AiJostolo di N. S. Gesu Christo S. Tominaso, DeseviUa dell’ 
Excelleute M. Gio. Battista de Irfctis di Ortona. Oiiusculo : 
ristampato per cura del Rev. Sac. A. Napoleone e degli editor! 
fratelli Bahher. Ortona. 1879, ' pp. 64. 

G. B. de Lectis wrote on April 1, 1576. 

— S. Tommaso ed Ortona versi / di ' Teodoro de' 
Baroni Bonanni. Aquila Tipographia Gran Sasso d’ Italia di 
Carlo Langelotti, 1854. pp. Ill-Vlll ; 1-56. 

— Vita di S. Tominaso Apostolo pi-otettore della Citta 
di Ortona a Mare ■ ristampato nell’ anno 1868 ' in ricorrenza 
del sesto centenaria della sua gloriosa traslazione Chieti 
Tipogrnfia di Federico V'ella. pp. 3-56. 

— Novena ’ del ; glorioso Apostolo ■ S. Tommaso'. / Aquila 
Tiiwgrafia de Tribimali, / 1858, ■ pp. 16. 

At p. 7 ; “ La stessa bocea della Sapienza Incarnata .si 
piacqiie renderne iiTefvagabile testimonianza, quaudo in passaii- 
do per Ortona la sua dilettissiina serva S. Brigida. le rivelo. 
che quivi riposavano le .sacre Ossa del suo Apostolo Tomasso (ex 
rev. S. Birgit. Lib. VII. cap. IV e VI).” 

These four are in the Lilrrary of the Bishop of Mylapore. 

— St. Thomas, / Apostle of Our Lord / Jesus Christ. / A 
souvenir of his feast celebrated yearly / on the 21st December 
at San Thome. Mylapore. Printed at the ‘‘Good Pastor'’ 
Press, Broadway, Madras, / 1917, pp. 23- 






B. — Slab of Chalcedony which oovored tlie Apostle’s relics at Chios, now in the Cathedral of Ortona a 
ilare (Italy), sliowing figure bust and Greek inscription. 
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Reproduces tlie booklet by Rev. Ch. Egbert Keniiet (pp. 
ii-lD). and gives an English translation by the Rev, A. Wescott 
of the Latin hymn from the Mozarabic Breviary', edited by’ 
Cardinal Loreiizana in 177.5. which Kennet had published: 
•• Festmn. Chviste Rex. per orbem ' Inluxit almificum. " 

— T.. R.I.C.. The date of the inartyrdmn of St. Thoina.s, 
in The Catholic Herald. Calcutta. October 31. 11123. pp. 690. 
(iul ; signed R.T.i.C. 

R.T.LC. is eviclently Fr, Romeo Thomas of the Immaculate 
Conception. T.O.C.I), ( =of the Third Oi'dev of Discalced Carme- 
lites), 

See also s.c. Catholic- Herald of India (The). 

— Thurston. Herhert. S...f. — Christianity in the Far East. 
The Month. London. Aug. 1012. pp. l.53-l().3 : see also Catholic 
Eneyclopjvdia. s.v. Thomas (St.). 

— Tischendorf. — Evangelia apocrypha. Leipzig, l.(i76. 

— Tixeront. L. J. — Les origines de I'Eglise d’Edesse et 
la Ibgencle d’Abgar. Paris, Maisonnenve et Ch. Leclerc, 25. 
Qnai Voltaire. 1888. 

-A co])y. once beloc^ing to Mgr. A. E, Medlycott, in the 
Liln-ary of the Bishop of M,vlapo!'C. 

— Trichinopoly. St. Joseph's College Archives, 

De Schismate Christianornm S. Thomae (11. 40) ; de errori- 
Inis Xeslorianorum cjui in hac India vcrsantur {II. 51), by 
Bishop Francis Rodrigues Garcia, of Cranganoro. December 8, 
1054 : .sobre as cousa.? do .Apostolo S. Tlioine (III. 16); and see 
tinther the catalogue of otlier papers on S India and Malabar 
in : My journey to Mylapore. Pondicherry and Trichinopoly, 
s.r. Hosteii. H. (No 2). 

— Viith. -Alfon.s. S.J. — Der heilige Thomas cler Apostel 
ludiens. Eine untersuchung tiber den historischen Gehalt der 
Thonias-Legende von Alfons Vath, S.J.. 1018, Xaverius-Verlag, 
.Aachen. {Koster))latz 8]. — Viertes heft of .Abhandlungen aus 
.MissionskundcandMissionsgesohichtehcrausgegeben im Auftrage 
der Franciskus-Xaverius-Mis-sionsvereins pp. 5-47. 

The author is prepai-ing a new edition. 

— Vaz. Padre F. X. — Bispo Tlieophilo. o Indo. In; 0 
oriente Portugnez. Nova Goa. Vol. V. (1908), No. of March- 
.April, pp. 89-07. — He i.s in favour of Diu rather than of the 
Maldives. 

— A'igouvoux. F. — Dictionnaire do la Biljle. ^'ol. 5. Paris, 

1 012. col. 2198 ; .Art. on St. Thomas. 

■ — Visscher. Jacob Canter. — Letters from Malabar. Edi- 
I'-d by Major Heber Drury. Madras. 1862. — Letter 16. pp- 100- 
|on. — Letters of a Dutch Chaplain. 1743. — Quoted from Kennet. 

— Weber. .A. — An investigation into the origin of the 

1.0 
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festival of Krishnajaiimishtaml. Ind. Autiq., 1874. pp. 21- 
28 ; 47-52. 

— Weoker, 0. — Christliohe Eiiiftutz aus deii Buddbi*‘niiiH^ 
(Theologische Quartalsehrift, XCIl, Tubingen, 1910, pp. 417sqq., 
538sqq. — ^The first part deals witli the art of GandhSra : the 
second, with the St. Thomas question. 

— West, E. W. — Some lemarks on the JIalahar copiier- 
plates. J.R.A.S., Vol. 4 (N.S.), 1870, pp. 388-390, 

— Whish, C. M. — The Jews in Malabar. Asiatic Journal. New 
Series, Vol, 6, (1831), pp. 6-14. 

— Whitehouse, Rev. Thomas.— Lingerings of light in a 
dark land, being re.searches into the past history and present 
condition of the Syrian Church of Malabar, [>ondon. W. 
Brown, 1873. 

— Wilfovd, Capt. F — Origin and decline of the Christian 
Religion in India. Asiatick Researches, Calcutta. Vol. X (1808). 
pp. 27-126. Contains two crosses from n MS. given by a Jilt 
pilgrim to Wilford at Benares. 

— Wilhelm. — Deutsche Lsgenden and Legendare. Ltupzig. 
1907. 

— Wilson, H. H. — In Tranaaetioiw of the R.A. Soc., I. 
161. Quoted by Kennet, p. 5. 

— ^Wrede, P. — Account of S. Thom6 Christians on the Coast 
of Malabar. Asiatick Researches, VII, p. 364 sqq. 

— Wright, W. — Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, London, 
1871. — Gives the Syriac text of the Acts of St. Thomas. — Vol. 11, 
p. 298. Contains an English translation of the Acts. 

— Yeates, Thomas. — Indian Church History, London. Max- 
well, 1818. See under Gordon, Mrs. E. A. 

— Yule, Col. Henry. — Cathay and the way thither, London. 
Hakluyt Society. 2 vols., 1866. 

-The book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian ; 

2 Vols., London, J. Murray, 1876. 

.Malifattan. Ind. Antiq., 1876, pp. 8-10. 

— Zaleski Mgr. L, M. — Les martyrs de I’liide, Calcutta. 
Catholic Orphan Press, 1896. There is also an English edition. 

-The Apostle St. Thomas ' In India History. 

Tradition and Legend / .By The Most Rev. Ladislas-Michel 
Zaleski / Archbishop of Thebes ' Delegate Apostolic of the East 
Indies / This book is not to be ' had at the Booksellers. 
Mangalore / Printed at the Codialbail Press, ; 1912. ,• pp. 9-2.30 
On the inner title : All rights reserved. 

There is also a French edition; L' Ap5tre St. Thomas el 
r Inde. 

.Les Origines / du Christianisme aux Indes. 

St, Barthelemy. St. Thomas, St. Pautene. St. Frumence. 



PT. lU. — ST. THOMAS, BIBLlOGKAPHy. 2^7 

Par , Mgr. L. M. Zaleski ; ArchevSque de Thibes Delegu6 
Apostolique des Iiides Orientales. ' This book is not to be / had 
•at the ^oksellers. Mangalore. / Printed at the Codialbail 
Press, 1916. / pp. 7-485. 

On the inner title ; All rights reserved. 

-The Saints of India. / lAdislaa-Michel Zaleski, 

.4.rohbishop of Thebes. / Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies, ‘ 
.Mangalore. ' Printed at the Codialbail Press, 1915. (All rights 
reserved.) pp. 7-424. 


Additional. 

— Joseph. T. K. — The Magna Charla of the Malabar Christ- 
ians. In; Asiatic Review, April, 1925, pp. 299-304. 

The article refers to “Armenians in Southern India’’ by 
S. M. Gregory, in Asiatic Review, January, 1925, pp. 113-123. 

Mr. T. K. Joseph writes to me (Taikad, Trivandrum, 
24-6-25) ; 

“Herewith two copies of an article of mine on “The 
Magna Chaiba of the Malabar Christians.” One of them is to 
be sent to the Vatican Exhibition. It may help in discovering 
the two plates of Thomas Cana. 

“I have just published a book of 110 pp. in Malayalam 
on '■ The Malabar Christian copper-plates.” It gives improved 
readmgs and translations of the four sets of plates (the first of the 
4th or 8th centurv’ ; the next two of the 9th century, and the 
last of the 14th century), and a history of the old Manigia- 
mites (perhaps Manichaeans) and Taxisas (perhaps Nestorians) 
of Malabai-. The 72 privileges also are dealt with. Oh. XI 
is on the language of the plates 

“ The Koravalangad bell inscription is in Greek. I have 
arranged for its publication in three journals. The Greek 
scholars I consulted could not decipher the whole of it.” 

I had the pleasure of first calling attention to this intei- 
esting bell in that extremely old Christian settlement of Korn- 
valangad. A copy of the inscription was sent by me to the 
Vatican Exhibition at the end of November, 1924." 

— Nazareth, Padre Casimiro Christovao de. — The Catholic 
Register, S. Thome, Mylapore, May 1925, p. 18, col. 1, mentions 
a 2nd edition of “Mitras Lusitanas.” Vol. II. “Its erudite 
author, . . . . , a nonagenarian in age, has been at much pabi iu 
publishing this work at a time when he is totally deprived of 
his eye-sight.” 

— Ramanatha Ayyar, S. A. — He writes to me (Trivajidrum, 
8-6-25) among other things ; 

" 5. The Kadamarram Cross. — I am convinced tliat 
I.N.R.I. is a distmet interpoiatioii, and my suggestion that it 
may have been inserted by a R.O. is because of its connection 
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\\ ith the Latin foniuila. I don’t think that a Pahlavi record 
and an I.N.R.l. could go together ; anj'how, that is my way of 
thinking. Of this, liowever, I am positive, that I.N.R.I. was 
an aftei'-thought suggested by the contiguous five oblong orna- 
uiontal depi'essions of the jDcdestal, and that the letters could 
not ha\-e fonned part of the original design. 

6. The Nilailckal statues.— I'ouly vaguely e.'cpres.sed a 
wish that they had been brought [by your jiaity to the Trivan- 
drum Museum], The statues are unusual ; so the Director of 
Archfeolog\-. Mvsore. tells me. and he agrees \» ith me in identi- 
fving them as NSga and Naginl. T have, however, seen slightly 
similar copies of these statues at two other places recenth- : 
so the loss is not great, after all. 

7. The KuvapiMilli fragment. — I climbed up the hill and 
secured two copies of the damaged and fragmentary wi-iting on 
the Gross limb. 1 don’t know how pco])le have been able to 
see Greek letters ij\ that smudge. One co]>y is now on its way 
to the Royal Asiatic Sciciety for decipherment, bnt I am not 
hopeful of any greater success from those defaced smudges. 1 
am sending you a print of the view of the Cross on that hill. 
The strain of climbing, etc., gave me the malarial fever, and I 
luirried back to head-quarters. 

8. You mav have seen Mr. K. K. Daniel’s article in the 
Indian Antiquary, Sept.. Oot., and Nov.. .1924, regaiding the 
dates of Vijayar'ajadeva and Bhaskara Ravivarman (6th cen- 
tury). I have recently discovered a record which fixes the 
date of the latter as the end of the 10th century. I just 
mention this to you, so that you may not commit yourself to 
the Otli century in a paper on hand, in which you may have 
had occasion to refer to Bhaskara Ravi of the Coohin plates. 

9. Manuanam cave. — I had heard of the e.Yistence of this, 
when I visited Mannanani Seminary last time, and I had in- 
tended visiting it this time, but the KuvajDpalH fever (I) un- 
settled my programme.” 

I have suggerted to Mr. A. S. Raraauatha Ayynr that the 
clepliants of the Forest Department should be made to bring 
tlie Nilakkal statues out of the jungle where we found them to 
the nearest civilised parts, whence they could easily be carted 
to Trivandnim. 

I have some vague suspicion that the smudge on the 
Kuvappalli fragment of an open-air cross (?) formerly at Nilak- 
kal, might after all be another I.N.R.I., in which case we 
would have a clear sample of pre-Portuguese Roman script in 
Malabar. 

I have not changed yet my vieu' about the atitiquity of the 
I.N.R.I. on the Kadamarram cross. 



PART IV. 


1. Inter-horromng of legends hg Chrisliam anil 
non-Chrislirnis.' 

Ill A Primer of Tamil Literature by M. S. Piii'iialiiigaiu 
Pillai, Mailras Aiiaiida Press. 1904, we find a luiniber of legends 
connected with the life of some ancient Tamil poets. Some of 
these legends seem to have lieen borrowed from the Christians, 
M'hilst others may have been borroired by the Christians from 
their non-Chriatiau neighbour. 

This subject is worth going into more cleepl 3 ’ b\- our Tamil 
scholars. Tamil literature is so old that it takes us back to the 
first centuries of the Christian era. and perhaps even beyond. 
We find in it traces of the Roman settlements in Malabar and 
Madura. We might e.'spect therefore that, if Christianity is as 
old in India as the fiivit centuries of our era, allusions to it should 
be found, especially as Mylapore and Malabar then lay both 
within the area of Tamil-speaking countries. 

It i-s surprising how many of the legends of the St. Thomas 
Christians we find echoed, more or less clearly, in the course of 
only a few p^es of our small hand-book. Indeed, Mi'lapore was 
the birth-place of Tiruvalluva-Nayaiiar (the author of the 
Kun-al), of Peyflr, one of the first Alvai-s (A.D. 600-1100 ')• 
Thirut-thakka-Thevar (A.D. 100-600 ?), and poasibly of many 
other’s.^ This alone would show the importance of Mylapore in 
the past and the ]M'ol)abiiity of inter-lwrrowing of legends, 

M.VMKKA V.i^AKAR. 

The first story which we jnoceed to examine concerns the 
poet Manikka VSsakar. The chronology of Tamil history and 
literature for the first centuries of the Christian era is unfor- 
tunately still a hopeless tangle. In section 3 of our hand-book 
his date is set down as between A.D, 600 and 1100. 

In the analysis of his story (op. cit.. pp. 86 — 89) we read ; — 

[P. 86.) '‘The real name of Manikka Vasakar was 
Vathavurar. from the jjlace of his birth and from the name of 
its local deity. His parents were Brahmins of [thej Amathiar 
gotra. His precocity and rapid achievements reached the ears 
of Arimarthana Pandj'an. who sent for him and appointed him 

' lleiirintecl with some chanjies from The Catholic Herald oj India, 
Calcutta, 1923, Tan. 31 (p. 79) ; Febr. 7 (p. 94) ; Febr. 14 (p. 110) : Fein-. 
21 (p. 12S): Febr. 28 (pp. 142.143): March 7 (pp. l.)8.|59); March 14 (pp. 
174.17:.); March 21 (pp, 189-190); March 28 (pp. 203-206). 

* See op. cit., pp. .61-58, 72, 96. 
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his prime minister. Further, he honoured him by conferring a 
title : ■■ thennavan-pirama-royan.’ Manikka Vasakar proved 
his best administrative ability in various ways, and his official 
work never clashed with his spiritual life. He was in the world 
and yet not of it. At one time the king sent him with a com- 
mission to purchase horses in an eastern port.’ In implicit 
obedience to his master’s command, the minister, accompanied 
by the fourfold force, reached Perunthurai with bags of money. 
There his eyes lighted on Siva with his congregation -seated 
under the shade of a Kuruntha tree and he forgot his mission 
altogether. Inspired by the god, he began to sing sweet and 
thrilling songs and spent the bags of money with him in repairing 
old Siva temples in decay and ruins. The king, who had 
anxiously awaited his return with splendid studs, could not put 
up with the delay and sent a missive to him. Without a pie in his 
hands, but implicitly believing in the divine grace, the minister 
returned to Madura and told the king that the hoi-ses would 
arrive after a few days. The appointed day arrived and no 
hojwes came. The king’s wrath knew no bounds, and he ordered 
liis men to recover the money from the minister. The letter 
burst into tears end [P. 87] invoked the aid of Siva. The ever- 
ready god to his devotee turned jackals uito horses and sent 
them to the king. The horses pleased him so well that he gave 
presents to the bringers and had them stalled for the night. 
During the night they resumed their siiapes, ate away the horses 
already in the stall, and got out of it howling. Once more the 
king was put out. and he had the minister thrashed and tortured 
in custody. Once move the proud minister appealed to Siva. 
Suddenly the floods breached the dam in Vaigai and ottars ’ were 
in great demand, Siva appeared as one of them and was 
punished for slack work. The blow was felt on the back of every 
living or sentient creature, not excepting the king. This incident 
was traced to the piety of the minister, and the king begged for- 
giveness. The 'minister forgave him and resigned his office. He 
went on a tour of pUgrimage and visited the Siva shrines.’’ 

The story of St. Thomas at the court of the Indian king 
Gondophares runs on lines not a little similar. The merchant 
Habban brought Thomas to the king, who ordered him to build 
him a palace. Thomas was given a large sum of monev; but, 
when the king had gone to a distant part of his realm, after 
seeing Thomas measure out the palace on the ground. Thomas 
spent all the money on the poor. Two years later Gondophare.s 
returned, and, seing that no palace had been built, he waxed 
wrath, cast Thomas and Habban into prison and thought of 
putting them to death by flaying and burning them alive. While 
they were in prison. Gad, the king’s younger brother, died. He 

I 111 Marco Polo's time South India depended on Arabia and Peiwa 
for its horses. 

■i Makers of dams, as a Tamil friend informs me. 
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fevived. however, and declared that he had seen in heaven thf 
palace which Thomas had built for his brother and asked him tc 
.sell it to him. Thomas was released, and Gondophares. praying 
for forgiveness, was converted with his brother Gad.' 

We would not insist on the similarities between tliese two 
stories, whicli to some may appear trivial, but for the resem- 
blances to l>e quoted still, and because the Ada in which this 
story of St. Thomas is related dates, according to the best 
authorities, of A.D. 220 or earlier. Moreover, this same Manikka 
Vasakar plays an imiiortant part in the legends of the St. 
Thomas Christians, He seems to he\'e been their Simon Magus. 

Matthew, a Jacobite priest of Malabar, after recording, 
immediately before, St. Thomas’ martyrdom at Mylapore, wrote 
(about A.l). 1730): -Now, after 02 years. India and Malabar 
WAS made a widow, deprived of pi'iest.s and presbyters, and 
there were only the faithful of both sexes. How’ever, at thi,s 
time, there arose a magician, called Manikbosr, one of the 
infidels. He too came to Mylapore. where through his magical 
arts he performed many miracles, .scandalized the leaders and 
chief ones of the faithful and drew them away from the true 
faith : and there was no one to oppose his orders. On this 
account the re.st of the faithful fled end found an asylum in 
Malabar. Seeing them, their brethren, the iaithfii! of Malabar, 
rejoiced with the greatest joy. and. according to the custom of 
the faithful, they became bound to one another by the ties of 
affinity. Afterwards, however, when 160 truly Christian families 
had long been without presbyters and leaders, dissension arose 
among them, for what cause 1 know' not : that is. some of them 
renounced the orthodox faith, and otheiv did not. Those who 
renounced it were 06 families; on the other hand, those who 
retained the orthodox faith were 64 families.” ^ 

In the letter of the Dutch preacher Vissoher, addressed to 
his father in Noverabei', 1720, we find a similar story, “Among 
others ajipeared a certain magician, called Mannacavasser, who 
by his false miracles led man\' aw'ay from the faith of Christ. 
At that time there were 160 Families (by which understand like 
great clans — quas tangm7n generatio»es magnni habere, debes), 
which adhered to Christ ; these families, for want of Doctors 
and owing to their daily intercourse with the Idolaters, were 
reduced to 96, and finally to 64. Such was briefly the state of 
Christianity on these shores up to the year 700, when some 
merchants frem Jerusalem landed in these countries.” ^ 

Wliitehouse. in his Llngerings of Light in a Dark Land, 

' Thus briefly Mgr. L. M. Zaleski, The Apostle Si. Thomas, Maiigaloi-e, 
iyi2, pp. lOfl-ll', depending on the Acta. Pnssio. and <f« Miracidis. See 
also Ind. .intiq.. Vo!. 32 (10031. p. 4, and Ciormann, Die Kinheder Thomas- 
christen, pp. 15-20. 

^ Land, .4necrfo/n Syriaca. Leyden, turn. 1 (1862), p. 123. 

' \V. tlermann. Die Kirrhe der Thomaschrislen. Oiitei-sloli. 1877. p. StO, 
n. :i. fjiinfing BibI, Breni. Fa^r. 4. 01fl<». 5. p. 763. 
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London, 1873, pp. 46-54, trips to mnke out that this Maiukka 
Vs^akar was a Maniahean, and that Manigramaiii. a village 
near Cranganore. was Manichean. He writes: -Passing on to 
the Syrian traditions, we get some further particulars about 
this sect (of Manes). They tell us that in the tliird century a 
certain sorcerer, called by them M4nikavachakar. arrived in 
the Chola country ' (on the east coast of India), and having 
deceived and perverted many Christians by his wiles, and sown 
the seeds of heresy among them, found his way round by land 
to the Malayalim country. At that time there were many 
Christians settled in the southern part of Travancore. between 
Quilon and Kottar (which adjoins the London Missionary 
Society’s station of Nagercoil) ; and in this district he laboured, 
and by hi® pretended miracles obtained much the same influence 
over them as Simon Magus did ovei- the people of Samaria. If 
any one was taken ill with serious illness, or there whs disease 
among their cattle, the sorcerer was sent for to breathe ovei- 
them or mutter his charms and apply his sacred a.shes. He 
taught them to use munlra or cabalistic sentences in verse, and 
also taught them that, if they partook of a mi.'cture. composed 
of the five products of the cow (a heathen compoimd). they 
would find it a specific for all kinds of sickness, and secure long 
life for themselves. Eight families were perverted by him. and 
these BO far increased as to form at length a community- of 
ninety-six houses,* >vhose meinhers had renounced the worship of 
the true God. The reigning Raja, or Perunifil Prince, as before 
stated, having granted to their headman. Travi Corttan. ground, 
whereupon a settlement was fornied called Mtinigramum. they 
were called Minigrimaknr or (as we should say) the people of 
the village of Manes, and the remnant of their clescenclants still 
bear the same name among the .Syrian Christians.'’ ' 

Germann refutes this theory and holds that ManikJea 
Vftsakar, with whom he identifies Manikbosr, was a Sivaite, 
an enemy of Buddhism, who lived about the year 5<m A.D., 
and that the Christians, being mistaken for Buddhists, may 
have suffered likewise.* 


I Coi'omaiKlel. 

* Note that, according to the priest .Matthew the iliO faithtul families 
were reduced to 64 ; according tn Visscher. to 96. ami Hnally tn 64. 

Oordori T. Mackenzie, referring to Madras Journal, XIIl. 146. says 
that 96 families ;cielded am! were called Manigramakar, while only S 
families stood fast and were called Dhariyaikal. " Some of the Manigra- 
mal»r lived in a village near Quilon until recent times." Cf. Travnneore. 
Mamial, 11. 138. 

» Cf. p. 47. .ind more to the .‘ame effect. This theory is \ iiiced l>y 
the writer on Mmiicheism in the Cniholir Eiifyiloptdki, New York. IX. 
594d. 

F. Wilford, though holding that Manicheism existed, not only in 
Northern India, but also in Southern India, had already shown against La 
Croze that Manikka ^'S4al(ar u as a poet. Cf. A-iiatie Rixenrehes. X (Cnlcvil to. 
1808), pp, 78, 89. * Cf, Germann, op. rit., pp. 97-llS. 
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The following from Vincent A. Smith's Early Hidory of 
/jicfta(3rcl edu., 1914, App. M.), represents in brief the latest 
research on Manikka Vfi^akni-.' 

•• Historical traditions of India and Ceylon, when iea<l 
together, seem to carry the existence of the Chin'ch in Malabar 
back to the third century. We learii from the C'eylonese 
chronicle, the Mahawmia (Ch. XXXVI). composed about the 
beginning of the sixth century, that in the reign of King 
Gothakftbhaya or MeghavarnAbhaya. whom Geiger places in 
A.D. 302-15, a learned Tamil heretic overcame an orthodox 
Buddhist theologian in controveiw and gained the favour of the 
king, who plac^ his .son under iris tuition. The Mahavaindt 
represents the victor in the disputation as being a monk iramed 
Sanghamitra, ' versed in the teachings concemiirg the exoreism 
of spirits and so forth.' Mr. K. 0. Seshar Aiyar interprets this 
statement as meaning that the successful controversialist was a 
Hindu and identifies him with the famous Maivn MAnika (or 
M5ni) VAsagar.* The Tamil lives of that personage affirm that 
the saint actually converted the king of Ceylon towards the end 
of his career. That king may be identified with Gotimksbhaya, 
and it is jjossible that the author of the Mahamm/fd may have 
misrepresented the Saiva Hindu Manikka VA.sagav ns Sanghn- 
niitra, a Buddhist heretic. 

"However little ci-edit we may be disi>osecl to give to the 
storj’ of the conversion of the king of Ceylon, or to the 
identification of that king with GothakSbhayaof the Mnlinvimia, 
1 see no reason for hesitating to believe the Indian tradition 
that Manikka VAsagar visitwl Malabar and reconverted two 
families of Christians to Hinduism. Tlie descendants of those 
families who are still known as Manigrainakars are not admitted 
to full privileges as caste Hindus. Some traditions place the 
reconversion as having occurred about A.T). 270. If that date 


Fv. Paiiliiuis a S. Bai tholo3iiaeo in bin Nya/Cino Brohiiiuniriiiii. Koimie, 
1791. p. 161, has the following enrimis statement: ‘'The Malabai’ 
Brachmans say that St. Thomas the Apostle is Budtlha, anil thej- call the 
Chriatians Bautlhenmar, as if they had receited the feaphings of the 
Christian religion from Btiddha or fixini a man full of Cod's spirit and 
piety.” Cf. io/rf..p. 10-') /i. 1. 

The Manicheans seem to hKV;e been known in India by the name of 
Tatiovia, and Wilford (Asiatirk Researches, X, 62-64. 82-88) has adduced 
some evidence to show that in Southern India the Christians were called 
Buddhists oj- Peshkar Brahmana. •‘Peshkar'’ would show that they 
followed tratie or were skilled craftsjtien. These two lines of i-oseareh. 
about the Tanovis, frequently mentioned by the Muhammadan historians, 
and about the Peshkar Brahmans, deserve to be followed up. 

I I have to thank for large extracts from this book Mr. F. A. D’Ciuz, 
K.S.G., the editoi' of the Mylapore Catholic Regieler, aa in tlie earlier 
editions V. A. Smith differs considerably from his last treatment of the 
St. Thomas question. 

• '‘Tamilian Anti({uary, Vol. I, No. 4. p. 54. The writer doe.s not 
cite the statement in the MahSvathla correctly. The Tamil legend is 
given ihid., p. Cfi, and in Pojie, Tlnn-a^anain. p. xxxi."— ( I'. A. .Vinifh.) 
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be at ft!l correct, the Malabar Church must be considerably 
older. So far as I can appreciate the value of arguments from 
the history of Tamil literature, tlrere seem to be good independent 
reasons for !>elievhig that Manikka Vfisagar may have lived 
in the third ceutur\-. Some authors ever, place him about the 
beginning of the second century.' If he really lived so edrly, 
his relations with the Chinch in Malahar would confirm the 
belief in its apostolic origin.” 

We must leave it to our Christian friends in Malabar to 
compile from what Syrian and Malayalnm records they may 
have an account of Manikka Vasakar and his connection with 
their Cihuich. A great step would be made in the direction 
of the authenticity of their St. Thomas traditions, if they could 
fix the ehrenologi’ of Manikka Vfisakar at so early a period 
as the third century. 

Wilford (.4s. Beg.. X. 7h) interpreted ‘Mani-Oavissar’ as 
• Maiii. the chief hard ; the prophet Mani.’ After reading St. 
Tholna^^' Hymn of the Soul, or Hymn of the Pearl rather, in the 
CtKJstic Syriac Ada (Wright’s edition), I suggest that the name 
means ‘the divine baixl of the pearl.’ The name might have 
been applierl appropriately by the Gnostics to St. Thomas, and 
might have been taken by a Gnostic intent on preaching the 
false Trinity embodied in the Hymn of the Soul. The persecu- 
tions organised by Manikka Vftsakar might represent a Gnostic 
oppression of the orthodox Christians. 

Tiruvalluva-nayanar. 

AH tliat is known for certain about Timvalluva-Nayanar 
is that ho was a pariah and a weaver, that he lived at S. Thom^, 
or Jlylapore. and had an intimate friend, probably a patron. 


I " T. Pormarabalain I'illai, quotiu;! vniious authorities, in Tamiiian 
Antuiuory, Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 73- 0; see also ibid., pp. 53 — 66; and 
Maekaniie, [Hislorn e>] Chriglifniiln in Travancore, 3r(l eeln.. iu Tlte 
Travancore Stale Manual. 1CK)6, vol. 2|. p, l.3S, The notion that the 
tradition about the origin of tiie iVIanigi'diuaknrs has anything to do with 
Manicheans is untoimble. The latu Dv, Pope, shortly before his death, 
e.xpi'eaaed his acceptance of the opinion that Manikka liwvd not later 
tlian the fourtki centur.v. .tiiA, iit "tiiim, p. 64.)"’ — (f. A. Smith.) 

I do not know on vvhal autiiority V, A. Smith states that the 
veconversion of some faniilie* to Hinduism occuri'etl in Malabar in 
A.D. 270. In favour of the secoiul century we might ciuote the priaat 
Mattiiew cited abo\e. Jf St. Thomas died in .A.D. 78. as several Indian 
accounts make out. i)2 years later would bring ns to .A.D. 170 for Manikka 
A'aSakar's period. But t<i what c.xtent can these dates bo relied on ? 

Foi- ii sho) t account uf Jlanikka Vasakar see The Tamil Plutarch 
b,v Simon Casie Chitty. .Jaffna, 1859. pp. 54-55. which states that he 
was a fiaixa saint •• who flourished during the reign of King AriinArta 
I’oiidyeu. which some place between the fifth and the eighth century 
after the Christian era.” Compare with pp. 56, i6id. HU story is 
contained in tho Tirui-ddaitirer Purrinam, of which S. C. Chitty published 
an English translatimi in No. 2 of the JouiikiI of the Centon Rmneh of the 
P'n/nl .^■‘iiitii Soi-ielii. 
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called Ellla-cinkan, ''Lion of the smf, ” who was the 
captain of a small vessel.' 

Mnrka-fakayan, stmck with Tiruvalluvar’s virtues, offered 
him in marriage his daughter Vncuki. 

“ Tiruvalluvar was inclined to many, because domestic 
virtue is the highest, yet he resolved first to try the maiden’s 
temper and gifts ; accordingly, he replied ; ‘ If .she will take this 
sand and make it into rice for me, I will take her as my wife.' 
Va<,uki meekly took the basket of sand. and. feeling sure that 
what the holy man ordained was possible and right, proceeded 
to boil it ; and as the virtuous woman is said to have power 
^vith the gods, so it oame to pass with her; a miracle was wTought 
on her behalf, and she brought him the vice for which he asked. 
So she became his wife, faithful and obedient.”^ 

In our series of texts on St. Thomas will be found several 
versions of a similar marvel. 

According to Barbosa (ante 1616), when St. Thomas built 
his church or house at Coulam (Quilon) with the log from Ceylon, 
he paid the workmen at noon with sand, which changed into 
rico, and in the evening with a little bit of the wood which be 
was sa«’ing, and it turned into fanaans. '• a small coin of inferior 
gold.''' Barbosa stands probably alone in placing these facts 
at C^oulam. The scene is generally shifted to Mylapore 

As early as 1348, Bishop John de’ Marignolli places at 
Mylapore the story of the log from Ceylon. At Mylapore St. 
Thomas built a church with his own hands, " besides another, 
which he built with the agency of workmen. These he paid 
\vith certain great stones whicii I have seen there, and with a 
log cut down on Adam’s Mount in Seyllan, which he caused to 
be sawn up, and from the sawdust other trees were sown.”* In 
this legend we have the two elements of Barbosa’s story, the 
sand and the .sawdust. Indeed, the comiection is plain between 
the sand mentioned by Barbosa and the great stones mentioned 
by Marignolli. W'c are left to understand that, as the sand was 
changed into rice, si) the great stones were changed into bread. 
Again, not only did other trees spring from the sawdust, but St. 
Thomas paid the workmen with it. And. since at the arrival of 
the Portuguese the oni 3 ' church then standing was that near the 
tomb, which they were told was the church built with the log, 
all the woodwork cf the church being supposed to have come 


' Re\'. (. 1 . U. I'ope. The ‘ Hacitd ' Kunal, London. 1886, p. II. 

* Ibid., p. X, “ The Tiruvalluvar Qariuimm,” says Pope, “and the 
Mahd-iiiti-tulCmiani will satisfy the most enthusiastic lover of traditions.” 
These then seem to bo books where other similarities between Christian 
and non.Chvistiait legends should be sought. 

' Cf. A deecription of the Coasts of Bast Africa ... by Duarte Barbosa 
. . . Translated ... by the Hon. Henry F.- C. Stanley. London. Hakluyt 
Society, 1866, p. 101. 

♦ Cf, Henry Yule. Culhni/ rind the way thither. London. 1866. If. 374. 
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from the original single beam, it is likely that Marignolli was 
told that St. Thomas had paid with sawdust the workmen work- 
ing at the church of the tomb. As for the other church buiit 
by the agency of workmen, it may have been the church of St. 
T'homa.s Mount. ‘ or Great Mount, which, though in ruins at the 
advent of the Poituguese would yet have been extant in 
Marignolli’s time. This church would have been a chmeli of 
stone, built from the bouldere on the slopes of the liill. atul these 
same boulders may have been shown to Marignolli as having 
been used by St. Thomas to pay the workmen with. 

When the Portuguese came to Mylapore after 1517, the 
legend of the sand and sawdust was still known there. Accord- 
ing to Correa. Miguel Ferreira made a thorough inquiry into the 
legends of M.vlapore (1531), and he picked up there, among other 
information given by Christians. Hindus, and Muhammadans. 
'■ that the Saint made the house with the wood of the log ; and 
he saued it, and with the dust paid the workmen; and at times 
he gave them .sand, which he took from the ground, and it 
turned into rioc to the amount which their work was worth." ‘ 

Be.sides his story of the Myla.pore log, Correa has a cUijilicato 
one for Coulam. Two brothers, Apreto and Thor, ^ went to 
preach in Ceylon, and a log which they took from an idol-temple 
came floating, at their order, up to Coulam, where they made a 
house or church with it.* In this case. Correa says nothing of 
the sand and sawdust, Both appear, however, at Coulam in 
connection with St. Thomas in Barbosa’s account. 

Barbosa’s version of St. Thomas’ story at Coulam re-ap])eai'« 
for CoiTea’s two brothers at Cranganore in a document of 1604. 
Two Armenian brothers. Bishops apparentl,\’ (Mar Sapor' and 
Mar Phiroz?), landed at a point of the sea opposite Paliporto 
and close to Cranganore. They brought with them a big log of 
wood wherewith to build a church, md having no money to pay 
the “coolies” working at the church, they gave them sand 
which turned into rice."* 

Why the visit of the two brotliei-s to Ceylon, wliich we have 
in Correa 1 Did they go there on a visit to Christians, some of 


‘ 1 said “ may,” laicaiine we do not find « pre-Poitupuese church incii- 
tioned for Little Mount : yet we know that the emsa on the iwkv eiiti anee 
to the cave ig pre-PortugueBe. 

* Gaspav Coirea, LtniUm On Jndin. Ill, 421. 

* Tnore is much variety in the namee of these two brothers, douvea 
and the Synod of Diamper call them regularly Mar Xabi-o and .MiU’ Pi-udh. 
Cf. Rauliii, Hial. Ecclt/iiat MaUibaricoe, Roinae. ITt.j. p. 43.5. 

♦ Cf. Henry Yule, f'cilhay iind Ihe imi/ Ihilher. London. IHtift. III. 423. 
This log from an idol-temple in Ceylon,' which came floating t" Quilon, 
makes one think, of the two amorphous-wooden figui-es whicn came bv eca 
to Puri in Orissa and are ^ eneI•ated there in the temple of JagannSth. 

^ The inscription voinid the newly disco\ eiecl cioss of Kadamarram, 
Malabar, appears to have the name of this Biahoj) Sapor. 

• Cf. Rehifio da Serm, Brit. Museum, Addl. MSS.. llH.53, daterl 
A.D. 1804. A copy of this document is in my possession. 
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whom we ha\'e solid reason to tiiink re.sided there in the 9th 
(•entiu'>'- the time M'hen the two hvothers appear to have come to 
India ! Or did the story-tellers feel the need of l)ringing them 
into line with St. Thomas, who. when he was at Adam's Peak, 
ordercfl t\v o slaves to take a huge tree to the 4ea . and then ordered 
it to go and tarry for him at Mylapore ' Ceylon had a 
n ondeifiil fascination on the mind of the St. Thomas Christians 
of the Jliddle Ages, It was considered the site of the Earthly 
Paradise. Trees hailing from there would have been specially 
sacred, and they would have imparted their saeredness to the 
elnirches built from them, In 1348. -Mylajioi'e even boasted a 
\-ine. the stocks of which St. Thomas had lirought from Ceylon. 

This miracle of sa^^•dust and sand changed into rice, or 
fanams used to pay the \«jiknien seems, therefore, to have been 
a favoiu'ite thenie both with Christians and non-Christians in 
Malabar and on the Coromandel Coast. Fi'om this to a change 
of stones into I)read, the transition was easy. Moreover, it may 
have l>een suggested by the stones of tlie desci't which the devil 
a-ked Cur Lord to change into bread. 

1 find an e.vample of such a miracle in connection with the 
Church of Kuravalangad, in Malabar. A tradition regarding the 
origin of the Cliui’ch of Kuravalatrgad is as follows : “ (hristian 
children were studying in a school near the x)lace where the 
Church now stands, When these hoys were once returning from 
school, an old woman called them from a forest near the way in 
• Kulalcandain nirappem ‘ and she gave them stones taken from 
the ground, which were at once changed into bread, and they 
ate of them to their satisfaction. On reaching home, they 
narrated tlie wondorfnl occurrence to their parents. To as- 
certain the truth of wliat the children had said, they went 
to the above-mentioned place with some bread to be distributed 
to the iK»or in the Church. Immediately an old woman, of a 
very respectable a.ppeavance, came out of the woods, and told 
them tliat they slionid build a Church in that place, and she 
showed them asjn’ing near at hand. This fountain is still to be 
found there to-day. The old woman then disappeared. The 
faithful believed the venerable lady to be the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and resolved to build the Church in her honour.”* The 
(.'imrch is supposed to have been first built in A.D. 336.* 

filela-(^'inkrtn, Tiruvalluvar’s friend, ‘-was the proprietor 
of many ships, and, on one occasion, one of them had stranded 


‘ Hiwhop John cle' Marignolli, in Yule's Calliun', op. cil., II, 374. 

‘ Cf. ch. 13 of Ft'. Bernard of St. Thomas' Malayalani book on St. 
'I'iiotiias, \'ol. I. Chapters 11, 12, and 13 were translated for ray sake. 
1 wish the whole of Vol. 1 hud been translated. 

' Ibid.- -In 1924 I found at Kuravalangad a bell withcrosses and an 
iiiaeription cast in the metal, the inscription being in a language which 
I could not identify. Some think the language is Creek. Rubbings have 
liei.-ti -iput to scholars for sttidy. 
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and could not be hauled up. When this news reached Tini^'al- 
luvar, he went to the stranded vessel, and, putting his hand to 
the rope, pulled it, salving ‘ Elaiyah ’ and telling others to follo'\’ 
suit. The ship was moved out of the shoal, and it fared on as 
usual with its traffic. This incident has given currency to the 
term used even now by boat-rowers and other work-day 
labourers.” ' 

More or less the same thing happened in the case of St. 
Thomas’ log, according to de’ Marignolli (A.D. 1348) and many 
writers of the Portuguese period. The King of Mylapore witli 
ten thousand men could not make it stir from the shore where it 
had been stranded. St. Thomas came, and, "loosing the chord 
wherewith he was girt, ordered'his slaves to tie it to the log and 
draw it ashore. And this being accomplished with the greatest 
ease, the king was oonveiied.” Later vereions of the story re- 
present St, Thomas as dragging the log ashore single-handed with 
his girdle. 

We have, moreover, at least one Christian version of a 
legend in which St. Thomas, travelling by sea from an islainl 
(Ceylon 1) to Japan, is said to have pulled a ship off a shoal 
wl ere it lay stranded and in it went to Jamii. It oc^curs in that 
very curious work. Vie rie N. S. Jime Christ, d'afrks les visions 
il'Anne Catherine Emmerich, Tournai, H. Casterman. 1800. vol. h, 
pp. 372-373. I have little doubt that, if the scene is not one of 
l>ure imagination and the similarity with the Tiruvalluvar episode 
purely accidental, it must have been taken, like most of the otlicr 
scemes in Sister Emmerich’s account of St. Thomas, from tin- 
legends to be found copiously in Abdias ajid in European rsTitei-s 
after the Portuguese conquest. Be that as it may, i have not 
discovered yet any other account in which St. Thomas’ journey 
to Japan is mentioned.' China is often spoken of as one of 
the ffelds of the Saint’s labours, and that appears already- 
•sufficiently remarkable. It is even said that he went to China 
in a Cliinese ship. Sister Emmerich surpasses the most wonder- 
ful accounts of St. Thomas' travels. Not only doe-s she make 
him go twice to China by land, but she imagines him going to 
Jairan in a Japanese ship. One more instance, perhaps, and tire 
most striking, in which the Sister, or more correctly, in my 


■ Cl. A Primer of Tiiinil Li'eralun. .Ma-.tms op. oil , p. oit. 
St. Thomas' friend u«s Habbsii. the merchant, whn hi'uught him in hia 
ship to King Uondophares, 

' The two slaves mentioned immediately before by de' Marignolli 
taking the log from Adam's Peak to the shore. 

Sir John de Maundeville (1322-13.56) says that •• not tar fixim the place 
where ottr Lord wept over Jerusalem, i.e.. on coming down Jrom Mmint 
Olivet, is the place where our Lady appeared to St, Thomas the Apostle 
after her Assumption, and gave him her girdle, " Cf. The .UorveKo"" 
Adoentwea of Sir John .Woimrfemfie, Westminster, Constable, 1905, p. 117. 

•’ I did meet such « statement after I wrote this in 19-23, ljut do not 
now recollect where. 
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opinion, her self-coj»Btitoted secvetai'y, the poet Clement Breu- 
tano, affects to correct and complete former uTiters. even 
Abdias. ' The Sister is made to say : — 

“ He was delivered from this prison * exactly as St. Peter 
had been from his, and he landed in an island where he stayed 
a rather long time.'’ One day, \^•hen he was at sea, they saw 
from his ship a Japanese barque which was exposed to great 
danger : she had run against a sandbank at some distance from 
there, and could neither continue her cotir.se nor get afloat again : 
she was half filled with water mid seemed about to capsize. 
Thomas having proposed to his [leople to go the help of these 
unfortunates, they would not, fearing to expose themselves to 
the same danger. But he said to them: ‘If you ore willing to 
render assistance to those poor people, m>‘ Msster, whom I have 
seen several times commanding to the surging waves, will make 
you get near the barque without any difficulty.’ They promised 
to do as he asked ; then, he began to pray and commanded to 
the waves in the Lord’s name; at once the storm w’as stilled before 
them, and they arrived happily near the ship. Thomas and his 
companions helped the shipwrecked people to unload the barque 
and to set her afloat again, When the damage had been repaired 
and evevj’thiiig had been set in order, tlie cajitain of the hai qiie 
begged of Thomas, whose miracles, doctrine, and charity he iiarl 
heard praised, to accompany him to Japan. The companions 
of his journey agreed to being separated from him only wiien 
the captain had promised to bring him back to them. Thomas, 
leaving in that country disciples who were instructed, set out 
with the captain of the barque for Japan, where he was to spend 
only five or six months.” ■* 


* Ibid., Vie de N, S. Jisun Chiiei, VI, 370. 

* The prison was at the capital of King Mnzdai (the King's name not 
given by Catherine Emmerich), which according to us would have been 
Mylapore. Even according to the Sister, the place was Mylapure ; for tlio 
Saint returned to it and suffered rnartyreiom theiv, on which occasion she 
mentions Mylapore (VI, 376), She even says that it wns at llylapore that 
an angel delivered him from prison (VI. 370). 

•I This would bo Ceylon. The Sister does not make the identifications. 

* VVe should discuss in a special chapter Catherine Emmerich’s account 
of St. Thomas' apostolate in India, It is very unsatisfactory. 

The Sister says nothing of St. Thomas' doings in Japan during tlic 
five or six months that he was there, nor <lues anybody else. She makes 
him come back to Mylapoie, though not without making a preclictii>ii 
which he engraved on the walls of " Civivia, ’’ « harbour in the northeni- 
most island of Japan, named Jesso or Matsmai. The prediction is rather 
I'cmarkable, as it seems to point to events later than the death oi the 
Sister (1934) and even of the poet Brentano (1842). Our Missions in Japmi 
were not resumed till 1944 j but until I8S8 the Missionaries of the Soci^to 
des Missions Etraiigdres of Paris had to remain at Hongkong or in the 
neighbourhood. A treaty between France and Japan signetl on October 
9, 1858, and ratified on September 17, 1858. allowed the Missionaries to 
leside in the open ports. Only on MaiTh 17, 18(15, did P^re Petitjean dis- 
cover that near his church at Nagasaki about SOiOfiO Christians iiad outlived 
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An adaptation of this very story of St. Thoma.s’ log and of 
the useless exeitions of the King’s elephants (as some Mylapoi’e 
legends have it) may perhaps still he heard in Bengal in 
connection with a statue of Onr Lady's at Bandel, Hugh, I 
I'eniember reading some twelve years ago in a jirinted account 
about tile Convent of Baiulel, that the statue had come floating 
up the river, again.st the euiTent. It was contained in a box, 
if I remeinVier well, and a light shone over it. When it came to 
Hugh, the peo])le flocked to the river and tried in vain with all 
the strength of their elephants to pull it ashore. The Prior of 
the Convent. Father Jofio da Cruz (theiefore about 1632), awoke, 
saw the light, went to the bank of the river, and hod no difficulty 
in bringing it to laud. The statue was installed in great pomp 
on the altar ; but the next morning it was found to have of its 
own accord shifted its position to the niche where it now stands, 
above the faynde of the Church. This transference of the 
Myiapore legend to Hugh is tlie more easy to understand as 
there was continual intercourse lietween the Portuguese ship* 
owners of Hugli and Myiapore, both clergy and laity moving 
to and fro between the two places.' 

We ought to be on our guard against this story of 
-St. Thomas’ log, which we hear of for the first time about 1348. 
Such .stories are not unknown in other pai't,s of the Christian 

nearly two centuries and a lialf of pentcoution and iieglwi. Yet, in the 
I'i« je .Y. -S'. Jimts Chrifl, according to Catherine’s visions, i-ublished for 
ilie first time in German in t8C8-00, Rt. Thomas announces that one da.v a 
great servant of God would revive tho religion preached by him (St. 
Pranois Xavier t), but that ero long it would disappear again (the persecu- 
tions which swept over Japan at the entl o£ the Iflth century f). “ Later, 

n haif-Christian people (the French ?] would find back the almo-st obiitera- 
ted traces of the Gospel, and the oountrj' would be openetl again to the 
preaching ot the faith." (French edti.. op. nl.. VI, 373-374.) But. 
oiiriously enough, Catherine declares that other Religions preceded the 
Jesuits in Japan, Is there the slighted proof that St, Francis Xavier 
we* preceded by othei' Religions ? The IISS. of Brentnno should show 
whether these seeminp slhiaion'i to event* later than IS4+ were recorded 
by Brontano. 

I .At Xegapatam. in a uagoda. them wh.s before Hill a stono pillar 
with a candle carved on it, which was said to Ik- fixed underground with 
iron bars. The story was that the pillar had come floating on the sea and 
that the candle was l-timing. Cf. doCouto. Du .-lain. Dec. 7, Bk. 10, Ch. 3, 
Lisboa. 1783. p. 473. If this pillar is still in the courtyard of the pagoda, 
underground, and couli.1 be unearthed, the iron clamps might perhaps be 
found to Ik similar to the colossal iron crosses in the form of on X which 
have been finmtl in China nnrl the explanation of which has not yet 
been given. Some believe ttiein to have sevs’etl tor mooring ships. We 
think the more readily of China, because of tho Chinese trade with India, 
|.>iirtienlarl>' with Coromandel, and iKcausc of U>e Chinese tower of 
Xegapatam, Cf, Yule's Moieo Po)o. 2nd edn., It.. 320. Caspar Baibi es'i'u 
connect* the seven Pagorlas of Mahabalipuram with the Chinese. See 
Yule's Cathaj/ (l8(Hi). II. xsvi. Several of the early Portugucso historians 
rei>eatedly speak of traces of Chinese occupation on the Coromandel Coast. 
The fraitineiits of chinawaif found during our excavations near St. 
Thoma-' t-imh in 1023 may he referreil to here. 
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woi'id. We find tliein current already among the Greek writers. 
Pere H. Deleliaye, s.j., writes in Tht Legends of the Saints 
(transl. by Mrs. V. M. Crawford, London, Longmans, 1907): 

[P. 30] *• At Valence, in the Church of San Salvador, there is 
]>reserved a figure of Christ which drifted there miraculously by 
sea and up-stream ; at Santa Maria del Grao, the port of 
Valencia, there is another figure of Christ together with a ladder, 
the one used at His cracifixion, which was also carried by sea in 
a boat without crew or cargo. As the vessel came to a halt in 
mid-stream, an altercation arose between the inhabitants of the 
opposite banks for the possession of the sacred i-elics. To settle 
the matter, the boat was towed out to sea, where it was once more 
left to take what direction it pleased. Straightway it sailed up 
the river and became stationary close to Santa Maria del 
Grao. ' 

“■ In a similar strain Pausanias describes the coming of the 
•Statue of Hercules to Errthre. It arrived by sea on a raft and 
came to a halt at the promontory of Juno called Cape Mesata, 
liecau.se it was half-way between Erythr® and Chios. From the 
moment they espied the god, the inhabitants of each of the two 
towns did their utmost to attract it in their own direction. 
[P, 31.] But the heavens decided in favour of the first. A 
fisherman of that town, named Phormio, was warned in a dream 
that if the ^vomen of Ery thr® would sacrifice their hair in order to 
make a cable, they would have no difficulty in drawing the raft. 
The Thracian womeji who inhabited the town made the sacrifice 
of their locks, and thus secured the miraculous statue for Ery- 
thrw. Except for the final detaUs, the two legends are identical.* 

'‘Nothing is more common in popular hagiography than 
this theme of the miraculous advent of a picture or of the body 
of a saint in a derelict ve.s8el ; equally common is the miracle of 
the ship that comes to a halt or of the oxen who refuse to move 
or go any further, in order to indicate the spot mysteriously 
preciestined for the guardianship of a celestial treasure, or to 
confirm some church in the legitimate possession of the relics of 
a saint. ‘ 


< [See FsKes, Hieloirt de SaitU Viricent Fsrrier, vol. II, pp. 4f), 47.— 
H. D.] 

* [Fauaanias, VII, 5, 5-8— H. X*.] Paiwanias lived in the 2nd century 

A.D. 

' [In our own oou)itry (Uelgium) it is not unusual to employ oxen for 
the transport of sacred objects. Hence, in the legend of " Le Christ des 
Dames Blanches ” of Tirlemont, it is the Canons of Saint Germain who find 
themselves incapacitated from carrying their precious burden any farther. 
P. Y. Bets, Histoin de Tirlemont, Louvain, 1881, vol. II, p. 88. The sarne 
story is related of the relics of St. George by Gregory of Tours, In gloria 
iiiartyinim. c. 101. — H. V.] 

similar theme, e.g., about the cars of Hindu temples refusing to 
move uiitlf some heavenly influence intervenes, is extremely common in 
India. In most of the Portuguese versions of the log St. Thomas t^es 
the log to the place where he built his church, the distance being tradition- 

16 
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“These miraculous voj’ages of crucifixes, Madonnas and 
statues of saints are particularly abundant in Sicily, as has been 
proved by recent researches.' A similar [P, 32] inquiry in other 
counti'ies would probably be rewarded with equally numerous 
discoveries.® 

“ It would be an endless task to draw up a complete list of 
the stock incidents of hagiography. We have already been able 
to show from examples that some of them go back to a very 
remote antiquity. That is [P. 33] a point that cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. A number of the legendary themes to be 
found scattered through the lives of saints, in the histories, of 
the foundation of celebrated shrines, and in the accounts of the 
origin of certain miraculous pictures, are to be met with in 
the classics. The people of ancient times would themselves 
have experienced great difficulty in indicating their origin. 
For them, as for us, they were os leaves carried hither and 
thither by the wind.’’ 

When all is said, however, about St. Thomas’ log, and when 
we feel most inclined to reject the story as apocryphal, there 
remains the very singular fact that between May ;V). 1582. and 
September 13, 1683, at Mylapore itself, an enormous log did 
arrive and stranded in front of the newly-built Jesuit churcli. 
It came quite providentially ; for want of beams sufficiently' long 
the Fathers were covering their church provisionally ^vith 
thatch. The beam was of the required length, and when it was 
sawn, it emitted such a fetid smell that it \»'as argued it had 
been a long time at sea and had come from very far. It yielded 
just the amount of timber needed. We have this curious story 
in Balbi, an Italian traveller, who was one of the many who 
ran to the shore in the early morning to witness the marvel. 
The people and the Fathers cannot have failed to comment 
in this connection on the local legends of St. Thomas’ log. At 
any rate, it was the occasion of many conversions among the 
natives. * 

A Muhammadan story from Covalong *, iu the close vicinity 


ally 10 oc 12 leagues from the shore; but in at least one text it is the log 
rather that takes the Saint along and then stop.^ of itself, thus intimating 
where the church was to be built. 

1 [G. Pitre, Fesle palronali in Sicilia, in Pthiiotem delU tradizioiu popn- 
lari Siciliane, vol. XXI, Turin and Palermo, 1900, pp. XX-XXII. — H. D.] 

* Among the many authorities, here cited, which see iu the work quot- 
ed, I find A, de Kino, Usie costume Abbruzzesi, vol. IV, Florenoo, 1S87, p. 
131, in connection with the advent of the relics of St. Thomas at Ortona, 
and I wonder if the popular story was that the relics arrived by sea, much 
in the same way as St. Thomas’ log at Mylapore. Nothing of the kind, 
however, can be deduced from Mgr. Medlycott's account of the removal of 
the relics from the island of Chios, Cf. his India and the Apostle Thomas. 
London, 1905, pp. 113-118. 

s Cf. Viaggi dell' Indie Orientali di Qasparo Balbi (1579-1588) Venetiis, 
M.D.X.C. fol. 86 v-sa V. 

♦ Reprinted with changes from J.A.S.B., 1923, pp. 231-233. 
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of Mylapore, about the finding of a box, a coffin, that came bv- 
sea, the impossibility of moving it, and the receding of the .sea, 
beais a close resemblance to the story of St. Thomas’ log from 
Ceylon, the inability of the King and his people to move it, and 
the story that the sea was formerly 10 or 12 miles from the 
present site of the Cathedral of S. Thome. 

Wc* owe the story to L. A. Cainmiade, Esq., Presidency 
Magistrate. Pantheon Road, Egmore, Madras, who, on sending it, 
favoured us (AjDril 29,1923) with the following remarks : — 

" 1 also enclose a. brief history of the Muhammadan saint 
Tamim, who.se tomb is venerated at Covalong, 18 miles south of 
San Thom^- You will find there further evidence of inter- 
borrowing of legends. The history I am sending was given me 
by one of my Muhammadan clerks. I have also obtained a print- 
ed pamphlet on the same subject, which I shall send you as 
soon as I can get a translation. 

•As you know, there are, all along the Coromandel Coast, 
ancient settlements of Arabs and others who now go by the name.< 
of Lubbai, Marakayar, Cholia, Rowther, etc. These people 
have traditions and histories which nobody has so far troubled 
to investigate. As the historic spirit is far stronger among them 
than among Indians, their trarlitions and old books may serve to 
throw considerable light on the history of Christianity on the 
Coromandel Coast. 1 would suggest that you induce the Jesuit 
Fathers in Madura and Tinnevelly to get all information they 
can from the Lubbai. ' I was told that there is a place in the 
Nanguneri Taluk in Tinnevelly, which, according to tradition, is 
one of the early settlements of the Lubbai. I forget its name. 
It begins with an E (Erradai ?). Pulicat is another place where 
information might be available among the Lubbai.” 

Certainly, if the Lubbai liave histories, one would e.\pect 
the Christians and their Church of St. Thomas and some of the 
St. Thomas legends to have found a place in them. We are 
still in the dark for instance about a fight between Christians 
and Muhammadans which ended the Christians’ settlement of 
Mylapore between 1340 and 1498 in the destruction of the place. 
Rather striking is the name of the Muhammadan saint of Cova- 
long : Tamim. It sounds much like Thomas, Thoma. If 
borrowing there was, it would have beei on the side of the 
Muhammadans, from the early Persian-Chriatian community of 
Mylapore. Though the story of St. Thomas’ log appears for the 
first time only in de’ Marignolli’s account (A.D. 1348), it may 
be considerably older. 

Here is the Covalong story, with as little change as possible, 
only a few incorrections of style having been removed. 


> We may succeed better by making the story more accessible in 
these pages. Some information on the LabbSis will be found in Dames' 
notes on Duarte Barbosa (II. 120 n. 2); see also s,v. NavSyat. Cf. Yule, 
Hoboon-Jobton. s,v. Choolia and Lubbye. 
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Tho burial of Hazareth Thameemul Ansari at Coralong. 

“ Hazai'eth Thameemul Axisari was Ashabi (disciple) of the 
j)rophet Muhammad- He was buried about 700 years back at 
Covalong. A durga (tomb) was erected on his remains by 
Nawab Sadatullah Sahib of Arcot, about 150 years ago, and 
the two villages of Vedakadambadi and PerumalleoyinChengal- 
pet Taluq were endowed for its maintenance, which is still en- 
joyed by trustees. 

“Covalong was then inhabited by fishermen and Cholia 
Muslims ' only. One morning, the fishermen came across a box 
dancing on the waves and tried to seize it, mistaking it for a 
treasure trove. But, however much they tried to capture it, it 
would slip away from their hands, evading their grasp. Dis- 
appointed, they informed the Cholias about the mysterious box. 
The latter were overjoyed when they were able to take posses- 
sion very easily, the box having ceasi^ its obstinate tendencies. 
They tried to lift it and remove it to a better position : but the 
box could not be shifted, in spite of all their physical efforts. 
Finally they i-esolved upon opening it at the very spot, and, 
when they did so, to their great surprise and awe, they found 
a corpse fresh and prepared for burird. They found a chit ’ in 
the cask, which said that the dead man was an inhabitant of 
Mecca, a disciple of the Prophet, and that, due to reasons of 
his own, he had ordained his family to put him in a box and 
throw it into the Red Sea ; and it instructed the finders of the 
box to bury him on the spot where it halted. From the citit it 
was apparent that the box must have been floating up and down 
for about 500 years without being shattered and putrified. 

“ But the Cholias were in a great fix as to how the body 
could be buried on the spot, since it was in the bed of the ocean. 
To their great surprise the sea was found to have receded about 
a furlong off. Accordingly, the corpse was buried with all 
ceremony at its present site, where it has continued to remain 
since long. The Sunni Muslims, after settling in the neighbour- 
hood of the Durga, seized, about 150 years ago, the ceremonial 
rites and duties connected with it from the Cholias, and enjoy 
them to the present day, paying a yearly tribute to the Cholias, 
the original finders of the box.” 

Does it not look as if these Cholias, now Muslims, were 
apostate Christians who had a Church at Covalong dedicated to 
St. Thomas, and that the traditions and legends about St. 
Thomas have by them been attached to one of their later 
saints 1 

Cover places Tiruvalluvar in the third century A.D.* 
V. A. Smith considers that his Kural, “the most venerated 


I Cholia Muslima seems to mean Muslims of the Chola or Coromandel 
Coast. 

s Letter ; note. 

* Cover, Foik-songe oj Souihem India, p. 217. 
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and popular book South of the Godavai'i . . . the literary trea- 
sure, the poetic mouthpiece, the highest type of verbal and moral 
excellence among the Tamil people," belongs, with the epic of 
the Anklet and the Jewel-belt, to the first three centuries A.D.' 
Balfour places him in the ninth century A.D.,' whilst the Rev. 
G. U. Pope believes him to have lived between A.D. 800 and 
1000.® Such are still the vagaries of South Indian chrono- 
logy' 

Some of the Rev. G. U. Pope’s reflections on Tiruvalluvar 
commend themselves as very judicious. Tliey would have 
appeared to himself all the more felicitous, if he had noticed the 
resemblances between the Christian legends and the legend of 
the ship, and of the sand turned into rice, which he quotes from 
the poet’s life. 

“ The poet’s home,” he writes, “ was a place around which 
still lingers a strange oriental beauty, and which has probably 
not changed much since the passer-by might have heard the 
click of the shuttle mingling with the low chaunt of his melo- 
dious verae.* I may be pardoned for dwelling on my recollec- 
tions of this interesting spot, since in 1840 my missionary life 
began there, and, while visiting the villages around, that enthu- 
siasm for the great Tamil poet w’as first kindled which has been 
an important factor in my life. Mayilapflr, or Mayilai. is ' the 
town of peacocks,' and the name seems to indicate a place of 
groves and gardens around old temples. There is a sacred tank 
still, with a belt of cocoanut palms, and a squai'o of old leaf- 
covered houses, in any one of which the poet might have lived. 
The sea-shore is close by, and £lela-(;inkan’s successors (I fear 
much degenerated) ® dwell there yet. The poet could hear the 
boom of the surf-waves, and pondered often, doubtless, on the 
shore of what he calls the ndma-nir, ‘the gruesome wave.’ (149) 

“A higher interest is imparted to the spot and its neigh- 
bourhood, at least to Christians, by the tradition (so long and 
lightly discredited, but now generally acknowledged to be 
authentic) that here St. Thomas preached, and here met his 
death by a spear {vil} such as the poet often speaks of. 


■ V, A. Smith, The Oxford UUtory of India, Oxford, 1010, p. 144. 

* Balfour, The Cyclopaedia of India, 3rd eda., 1885, III. 804. 

’I G. U. Pope, The 'Sacred' Kurol, London. 1880, p. IV. 

“ Some place the date of hie existence in the third or fourth fcentury], 
and others in the eight or ninth century of the Christian era; but 
the last is generally considered the most probable.” Cf. The Tamil 
PhOarch, by Simon Casie Chitty, Jafea, 1889, p, 101, and compare Und. 
with p, 14, where Tiruvalluvar’s brother, AthigamAn, is identified with 
CheramAn PerumAn, who, according to AaiaHck Seeearehes, VII, 340, was 
crowned in the Kali year, 3638, or A.D. 438. 

* Probably, Mylapore was a famous weaving centre long before the 
Portuguese. 

t Why mucli degenerated t Because so many are Catholic fisher- 
men ? 
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aucl was here buried.' Mayilapur to us is better' known as S. 
Thome. Tn the neighbourhood a Christian community has 
existed from the earliest times. Here are fine old Armenian ® 
and Portuguese churches, and a Christian inscription of the fifth 
century.® Here Fant®nus of Alexandria taught ; •* and we are 
quite warranted in imagining Tiruvalluvar, the thoughtful poet 
the eclectic, to whom the teaching of the Jains was as familiar as 
that of every Hindu sect, who was not hindered by any prejudices 
li-om familiar intercourse with foreigners, whose one thought was 
to gather knowledge from everj' source, whose friend the sea- 
captain would bring him tidings of every stranger's arrival 
(coming from Ceylon, perhaps, in his own dhoney) ; we may 
fairly, I say, picture him pacing along the sea-shore with the 
Christian teachers and imbibing Christian ideas, tinged with the 
peculiarities of the Alexandrian school, ® and day by day work- 
ing them into his own wonderful Kural. 

‘•The East and the West have influenced one another in a 
very real and not yet thoroughly understood way from the earliest 
times. It is undoubtedly a noteworthy fact that from this 
Mayilapur, on which the eyes of Christendom have e\'er rested 
as the one sacred .spot in India of Apostolic labour, comes the 
one Oiiental book, much of whose teaching is an echo of the 
‘ Sermon on the Mount’ 

“ There are no data whatever which may enable o.s to fix 
with precision the period at which our poet flourished. I think 
between A.D. 800 and 1000 is its probable dale The style is 
not archaic, far less so than that of the ^ivaya (^inlamani. 
Kemembering that its author was not fettered by caste preju- 
dices, that his greatest friend was a sea-captain, that he lived at 
H, Thomd, that he was evidently an eclectic, that Cliristian 
influences were at the time at work in the neighbourhood, and 
that many passages are strikingly Christian in their spirit. I 
cannot feel any hesitation in saying that the Christian Scripture.? 

' "The reader may (iiicl a full discussion of this subject in Dr. 
(Jermami'e learned and instructive book Die Kirelte tier ThoinaKhrielen." 
(Rev. G. H. Pope) — It is ono of the best books on the subject. Xeifhcr 
Mgr. Zaleaki nor Mgr. Medlycott quotes it. 

• The usual mistake of making an Armenian Church out of the Church 
of St. Thomas Mount or Great Mount ; perhaps, because many things in it 
are Armenian, inscriptions, the pulpit, pictures, etc. 

* We wish we could make it out es old as the .Mh century. But our 
authorities, those who deciphered the Sa8saniau.Pahla\ i inscription, do 
not go higher than the middle of the 7th century. I\'e cannot, however, 
rely greatly on their verdict. 

' It is not impossible tliat Panttenus came to India, but we liave 
nothing to show that lie came to Mylapore. The date would be about 
A.D. I89.i£l0. Cf. Mgr. Metllycott, India and the ApoetU Thomas, p. 171. 
who is not. however, in favour of Panttenus' apostolate in our India. 

® We might doubt whether the peculiarities of the Alexandrian 
school had continued at Mylapore. granting that they were ever intro- 
duced there, till Tiruvalluvar's time, i.e.. according to Pope, tili A.D. 
80(1- RHKl. 
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were among the sources from which tlie jxiet derived his 
iuspii'ation.” ' 

Other uTiters are not less enthusiastic about Tiruvalluvar’s 
poetry. He •• taught ethical doctrine of singular purity and 
beauty, which cannot, so tar as I know, be equalled in the 
Sanskiit literature of the North.” Thus V. A. Smith. * 

Balfour supplies some other particulars about the jroet's 
career and his Kural. " a book of Buddhistios,” as he calls it. 
‘ He is said to have been the son of a Pariah woman by a 
Brahman father, and to have been brought up by a Valkivan, 
apriestof thePariali caste, at Mailapur, a suburb of Madras. Hi-* 
real name is not knonsi. but he is generally supposed to have 
lived about the ninth century. During the reign of Vamsa 
Sekhara, a Paiidiya ruler, a college had been established at 
Madura, with a counsel or san^attar of 48 professors, whose suc- 
cessors seem to ha veabaiidoned the teaching of Tamil and devoted 
their attention to the cultivation of Sanskrit literature. The 
influence of Tiravalluvar, however, induced the Pandiya ruler to 
reintroduce the Tamil, on which the professors are said to have 
drowned themselves ; but the Tamil progressed, and in the course 
of the ninth century there ap])eared a number of most classical 
Tamil writers, amongst whom were the poetess Avayar, and the 
poet Kamben, the translator of the Eamayanam. The Kura! 
advocates moral duties and practical rii'tues above ceremonial 
observances and speculative devotion ; but it inculcates respect 
to Brahmans and ascetics, and alludes to Indra and to various 
parts of the Hindu pantheon. It is a didactic poem, with maxims 
on the moral aims of man, full of tender and true ideas, but 
adhering to the vie«’ of transmigration of souls, from which release 
is to be sought in the Buddhistic method- His principal work 
is the Kural of short lines with four and three-footed strophes, 
with initial rhymes and alliterations in the middle. It is a tradi- 
tion that he w'as the brother of Anveyai or Avayar.” * 

We are led to believe that, as Tiruvnlluvar was born in a 
Christian milieu, the two legends about the rice turned into sand 
and about the ship may have been adapted by his biographers 
from Christian legends. Wc do not thereby mean to attach any 
historical value to the facts embodied in the Christian legends 
themselves, since they do not occur in the earliest literature on 
St. Thomas. 

The Hindus and Muhammadans on the Coromandel Coast, 
according to clear evidence from Marco Polo’s time (A.D. 1293), 


i Q. U. Pope, TIte ‘Sacred Kural, op. cil., pp. II-IV. 

If Pope means our “ written ” Scriptures, we might ask in what, 
language Tiruvalluvar, the Saivite, would have rea<l them : in Tamil, 
Syrisc. or Persian ? 

* V. A. Smith, The Oxford History of India, Oxford, 1919, p, 145. 

E. Balfour, The Cyclopaedia of India, 3rd edn., London, 1886, III, 
»y4-89i). 
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had the greatest devotion to St. Thomas’ shrine. They knev 
therefore its legends. Moreover, as late as about 1600, they had 
pictures of the Saint representing incidents of his life; for 
instMice, the miracle at the wedding of the daughter of the King 
of Sandaruk (Cranganore ?). A servant, who had struck the 
Saint at the banquet, went out to fetch water. A tiger pounced 
on him, and, biting off his hand, let it drop on the ground ; but 
a dog came into the banquetting-hall holding the hand in his 
mouth. Thereupon, some Malabar songs appear to add, the 
Saint applied the hand to the arm and made it sound again. 
“ This miracle,” says do Ckmto,' “ is still very famous nowadays 
among the Gentios * of Meliapor, and they have it painted in 
their pictures, as I saw in some,” Another picture at Mylapore 
was perhaps that of the Saint dragging the log ashore. Anyhow, 
de’ Marignolli (A.D. 1348) says that when St. Thomas went to 
the shore, he rode “ on an ass, wearing a shirt, a stole, and a 
mantle of peacock feather, and attended by those two slaves 
of his and by two great lion-s, just as he is -painted.’'^ 

The pictures mentioned by do Couto might be taken for an 
argument that many Native Christians on the Coromandel Coast 
had fallen off before the arrival of the Portuguese and had 
become Hindus or Muhammadans. It would seem, indeed, that 
all along the Coromandel Coast up to Cape Comorin, at all the 
ancient vantage-points of commerce, there had been Christians 
before A.D. 1600. In 1502, at their second visit to India, the 
Portuguese seized off Calicut a ship from the Coromandel Coa.st 
and, bent on reprisals or on ruining Muhammadan trade, they 
decided to kill all the inmates. A number of Gentios in the shi]) 
asked to be baptized before execution, and called on the name 
of St. Thomas. They were told that even so they would not be 
spared. They insist^, resigned to their fate, received Baptism, 
and were shot with arrows. * 

JitANA SaMBANTHER AND SUNDARA. 

The Primer of Tamil Literature (Madras, 1904) contains still 
the story of two marriages which came to an end on the day of the 
wedding. The Acta of St. Thomas, as spoiled by the Gnostics, 
who looked upon married life as debasing and sinful, have 
several such instances. On the day of the wedding, St. Thomas 
prevails on the daugther of the King of Sandaruk and her 
husband (Pelagia and Denis of later literature) to vow 
chastity.* At the court of King Mazdai (Mylapore ?), Mygdonia. 


I Diogo do Couto. Da Asia, Dec. 12, Bk. S, ch. 4, t.e., Tom. 8, Lisljoo. 
1788, p. 277. 

< Hindus. * H. Yule, Cathay, 1868, II. 373. 

* Oaspar Correa, Lsndas da hidia, Tom. 1 (1858), pp. 804-.303, =.ul> 
.A.D. 1502. 

s Mgr. Mediycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, p. 258. 
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the wife of Karisli (a Idusmau of the King's), aiici Tertia, the 
King’s wife, deny themselves to their husbands in consequence 
of the Saint’s teaching.' We cannot, it is true, lay much stress 
on the,se parallels. Similar teachiiigs are probably found in 
Buddhist literature, and })erhai>8 too in Jain literature. If ue 
quote them, it is in the hope that otlrers will search for resem- 
blances still more striking. 

Jhana Sambanther, a precocious sage (A.D, 60U-1 1W> '■ ). in 
his sixteenth year marries the daughter of a pious Bvalnnan callefl 
Nambanther. At the end of the wedding, a miraculous fire 
appears in answer to the prayers of the bridegroom, and all 
present, includitig the married couple, depart this life for heaven. 
During Sambanther’a life, a iiocm of hi.s remained uncoiisiimecl 
when cast into the fire and floated in the river against the 
current.* 

Sundara was another poet, who lived during the same vague 
period of A.D. 600-1100 (?). “'When he grew up, his father 
arranged for his marriage with a daugther of Sadangili Sivachar- 
yar of Thanthuvoy Puthur and took him thither decked out as a 
bridegroom . The young man had no sooner taken his seat than 
Siva appeared in the marriage pandal in the form of an aged 
Brahman and claimed him as his slave, according to his contract 
in a former birth. All remonstrated with the old Brahman, but 
he proved his contract. The marriage came to an untimely 
end; and the young man, who saw the vision of God, became 
a staunch devotee.* 


* Cf. ibid., pp. 

* Cf. A Primer of Tamil Lileraiure. op. cit., p. 92. 

'' Both he end his wife died on their wedding day, while M’urBhipping 
in the tetnple of Tiruiielhir." Ha lived in the reign of KCiiia P&ndyan. 
Cf. The Tamil Plutareh, op. cit., p. 82. 

At the court of King Mazdai St. Thomas was made to stand on I'ed-hot 
iron plates, but water iasued from the earth and flooded the court-yard. 
Cf. Mgr. Medlyoott, op. cit., p. 286, quoting the .4cta ; Bonnet's .icia 
Thontte, Lipsite, 1883. in De miraculis, p. 1 15 ; in Paseio, p. 180. 

* Cf. A Primer of Tamil lAterature. op cit., pp. 9-1-95. In the Acl'i 
and other early literature on St. Thomas. Our Lord sells St. Tlioinas as 
a slave. He also assumes several times the shape of St. Thomas, “his 
twin-brother.” Cf. Mgr. Zaloski, op. cit., pp. 174-175, 177. The original 
Aria show this more clearly. See Mgr. Medlycott, op. cit,, p. 209, where 
Our Lord, in the shape of Thomas, causes the daughter of the King 
of Sandariik and her husband to vow chastity. 

Simon Casie Chitty writes of Sundara in The Tamil Piaiarch, op. cit,, 
pp. 96-97 : " When he came of age, his father, by the King's [Xavasingha- 
muneiyer’s] command, negotiated a marriage for him with the daughter of 
a Brahman at Puttdr ; hut just on the day for its celebration he broke 
off the match, and assuming the ascetic life visited the different Siva 
fanes in Southern India. ... He died at Tiruvanp, in the Chera countrj'. 
in the eighteenth year of his age, whilst he was visiting a temple there 
in company with the King CheraoiSn Perum4n, whose friendship he 
enjoyed. In our opinion, as the date given in the CholapHri'a Palayotn 
for the accession of Cheramin Pei-urndn seems to admit of no doubt, we 
may there^re place the period of the existence of Sundarer and his two 
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Much more could be written about other legends borrowed 
by the Hindus from our Christian books, whether canonical or 
apocryphal, even without touching the story of Barlaam and 
Josaphat or Krishna’s childhood. But the subject is too vast 
and has been treated by others more competent, and we must 
limit ourselves to legends bearing on St. Thomas. Even so, one 
feels as if one could render a public service by republishing in 
its entirety Captain F, Wilford’s Origin and Dedine of the 
Christian Religion in India.' There are adverse criticisms on 
his study ; E. Sewell calls it extremely fanciful ; but no Oriental- 
ist seems to have risen to the necessary height to refute 
Wilford’s bewildering statements. The similarities between 
SalivShana and Christ, or his Gnostic duplicate, St. Thomas, 
are more than surpri.sing, and not less astonishing are the 
chronological questions involved ; for, according to Wilford, not 
only would the Vikrama era be the era of the Emperor Augustus, 
but the Salivfihana era. that other bone of contention among 
Orientalists, would be the Christian era adapted in a peculiar 
way. 


falliiw-championrt [of Saivism, Apperund .Sambaiither] in the fifth oentury 
of the Christian eratora eertainty, and thereby clear it from the monstrous 
chi-onology of the Puranas.” 

Tiruvanji is close to Cranganore. and ilues not this increase the 
probability of a borrowinji of legends from the Christiana there ? 

Siva disguised as an aged Brahman at the marriage feast resembles 
Christ in the form of his double, his twin. St. Thomas, at the marriage of 
tho daughter of the King of SaivIarSk (Cranganore), But who will insist ? 

I /fsiVthVt /feaeo/vAft, X (Calcutta, ISOS), pp. 27 -126. 



2. Tamil Account of fit. Thomas and Kandapa Raja 
from the Latin.' 


Ill The Catholic Herald of India, August 31. September 7. 
and September 14. 1021, I discussed a stone at Bishop's House, 
San Thom*’. Mylapore. o»ie side of which represent-s most likely 
St. Thomas, the other apparently St. Bal'tholome^\•. This 
stone seems to be the one found underground in 1729. near the 
accredited tomb of St. Thomas. It uould be one of the many 
jn’e-Portuguese Christian relics of San Thome no\i' in the Bishop's 
Museum. The popular idea among the Indian Christians was 
that, indeed, one side represented St. Thomas; but, to my 
astonishment. I was told in 1921 by some Indian Christians there 
that the other figure was KandapaBaja, whom they described a 
the King of Mylapore who had been converted by St. Thomas, 
I was also told that there ^ve^e Tamil books in which Kanrlapa 
Raja was mentioned as the King of Mylapore. 

Kandapa Raja .sounded so much like Gondophares (Oildna- 
phat, Gundaphar in Syriac), the King of N.W. India, whose 
coins have been found in large nmnbers, and who is considered 
to be the Gondophares of the Acta of St. Thomas, written 
about A.D. 220. that the question came to this : Was there, 
in addition to the Gondophares of N.'W. India, a contemporary 
Gondophares at Myl.ipore, none of whose coins and inscriptions 
have been fonnd, but for whom St. Thomas might ha\'e 
built the palace which Iiidianists were, prepared (?) to admit he 
had built, according to the Acta, for the Gondophares of N.'W’. 
India ? Was it not significant that so manypeople in Southern 
India bore the name of Kajidapa ? Moreover, the traditions of 
Malabar knew nothing of the Gondophares of N.W. India. 
The.v agreed that St. Thomas had built a palace for the King 
of Mylaywre, Chosha or Chola ^ Perumal, a name meaning 
simply the Great One of Chola or Coromandel, and concealing 
the tradition of the palace built for Gondophares, whoever he 
was. Pressed for the name of the Chosha Perumal, would not 
the Malabar Christians give that of Kandapa ? 

Had u’e to say perhaps that at an early period, theChrist- 


' Repuljlished with some changes from the defunct Tht htdiun 
Athcnoium. Calcutta. June 1(123 (Vol. J, No. 1), pp. 8-17, where I re-edited 
this account. 

* The r in “ Coromandel " is of a peculiar kind, difficult to represent 
in European letters, Chosha and Sholai/ are merely attempts on the part 
of tlw Indians themselves to do so. Chosha is the pronunciation in 
Malabar, at least to European ears. More and more I am inclined to think 
that Chosha. Chofa, Chola are only other forms for some of the many 
forms of Kushana, XOPANO. 
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iaiiK of Malabar and of the Coromandel Coast had appropriated 
for Mylapore the story of the Gondophares of N.W. India, that 
they had celebrated him in their songs, and made him so 
popular that even their non-Christian neighboiii's had come to 
regard him erroneously as one of their kings ? 

I was naturally very keen on getting hold of some of the 
versions of the Kandapa story in the Tamil hook-s. Such a Tamil 
story was said to have been translated by the Rev. W. Taylor in 
the ^outh India Christian Repository, Madras. 1837, vol. 1. pp- 263 
— 266. After much searching and disappointment in Jamiar\-, 
1922, I succeeded at last in January, 1923, on the occasion of 
another visit to Calcutta, to secure a copy of the Repository in 
the St. Paul’s Cathedral Library, Calcutta. 

Of Nanapracasa Pillay, who translated the Kandapa story 
from the Latin into Tamil, and who is siipj»osed to have been a 
pupil of the Jesuits of Pondicherry, I know nothing. Yet. 
I know that Mai'idas Poulle and Maleapa had ijotli studied 
Latin under the Jesiiit.s of Poiuliciierry. with the view of becom- 
ing priests, in the latter half of the 18th century. IVas ./Aana- 
prakSsa Pillai another such pupil i Neither can 1 say whnt 
Latin document he may have used. Had he a Latin document 
at hand at all ? Or did he use a literai'v device sufficiently 
common in the India of his days to arouse suspicion, viz., the 
device of pretending to quote a non -existing original, therein- to 
impose on the credulity of his hearers ! The device was once 
as common in all branches of Indian literature as it is still among 
our novelists. Every book had to be attributed to .some Ri.sld 
or to some god. 

Was the story of Kandapa Raja in all its imrts, as we have 
it here, contained in the Latin document, or onl\' the portions 
concerning Kandapa ’s connection with St. Thomas t In the 
former case, what historic document did the Latin compiler use ' 
A Syriac one, or a South India one ? In the iattei- case, it is 
surprising that the story of St. Thomas’ building a ])alace for 
the Chosha Raja is omitted. Are there in existence Tamil or 
Telugii or Malayalam accounts in which Kandapa Raja is 
mentioned as the Chosha Raja foi' whom St. Thomas built tlie 
palace ? 

Nanapracasa Pillay seems to know very little about Kan- 
dapa Raja. His infonnation about his learning, his patronising 
letters, his spirit of religion, his fighting qualities, are ai)|oar- 
ently mere generalities which may have been borrowed from the 
history of any other South Indian Raja. Hou’ever. I i-emembei 
having seen in the Rev. W. Taylor's summaries of the Mackenzie 
MSS., of which our Tamil fragment forms part, other allusions 
to Kandapa Raja and the Curumbas. These ought to be collect- 
ed, as they might contain facts of South Indian history. The 
Rev. W. Taylor was so impressed with them that lie was pre- 
pared to regard Kandapa Raja as a historical ruler of Mylapore. 

Could any of our readers on the Madras side tell us wliether 
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the .study of the story of Kandapa Raja has made any advance 
since the days of tlie Rev. W. Taylor ? 

I shall assume for the moment that the Rev W. Taylor is 
I'ight in considering the Ciirumbas as the wild [>eople of Kan- 
dapa Raja. W^ould it mean that Kandapa Raja was himself a 
Curumba Who «'ere the Curumbas ? My idea is still that the 
Rajas of Mylapore to whom St. Thomas would have come 
were Persians, Were the Cuiumbas Persians. Kushanas or an 
Indian, a Dravidian, tribe, subject to a Persian overlord, 
Kandapa Raja ? The Cuntmbas are .said to have been of a 
religion different from Kandapa'a, to have had a fort at Patti- 
pulam Xenunbur, and to have fought him in the plains of 
Payyanur. Where are these places ? Can they be identified ? 
And are these facts home out by the other references to Kandapa 
in the Mackenzie MSS.? 

Kandapa, we are told, was a Samiinal. This term seems 
to be a corruption of the Sanskrit smmana (Pali, samana)_ 
\v'hich is generally understood to mean a Buddhist ascetic. 
Was Kandapa a Buddhist or a Jain ? There is no doubt that 
Jainism was strongly represented in S- India in the early 
centuries of our era. Buddhism too had its adepts there about 
the same time. But, should we not expect that, if ‘Kandapa’ is 
equivalent to • Gondophares,’ a Persian Biame, as ) think it is, he 
was a Buddhist rather than n Jain, and a fire-worshipper rather 
than a Buddhist. 

Three incidents of the St. Thomas story are related, one in 
ormnection with Kandapa Raja. 

1. The story of the banquet hi honour of the marriage of 
the <laughtei' of the King of Sandaruk or Andrapolis. The 
iianator does not seem to know the name of the town; but. 
with the St. Thomas Christians, who mention C'ranganore, 
he places the town in Kerala or Malabar. He does not appear 
either to know on what occasion the concert was held, or 
w'hy the Saint was struck on the cheek by one of the King’s 
servants. The tiger who bit off the man’s hand, and the dog 
who brought the bleeding hand into the hall are here made 
into one and the same animal, a t^er; but the tiger is com- 
pared to a dog. A search for Saint is made in the Acta ; a 
proclamation would naturally follow. 

2. The story of the water held suspended in the air. This 
is not in the Ada, or in the de Miraculia, or the Passio. We 
have it in Mgr. L. M. Zaleski, where it is said to have happened 
at Palayur, i.e.. Palur, in Malabar, and to be taken from the 
Thoiua Parvam or Carmen Thomae Rabban (A.D. 1601), and 
other Malabar songs. It must be found in the ‘ other songs ’ : 
for it does not occur in the Carmen Thomae Rabban, of which 
I have a complete translation. Cf. Mgr. Zaleski, The Ajiostle 3t. 
Thomas in India, Mangalore, 1912, pp. 132-133, and compare 
with pp. 91, 127 n. 2. I do not remember to have seen the story 
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in tlie Portuguese accounts. Is this story not a coniinent on 
the name of St. Bartholomew, by some interpreted as • the son 
of liim ^^•ho suspends the \s ater.s ’ f 

3. Tlie story of the Brahman who, at the capital of 
Kandapa Raja, killed his own son and accused 8t. Thomas of 
the crime. St. Thomas recalled the boy to life to prove his inno- 
cence. This again is not in the Ada, or the de Miraculis. or the 
Passio. Mgr. Zaleski, op. cit., pp. 170-171. takes it from dc 
Barros’ Asia. vol. 6, p. 231. But it can be shown that do 
Baims had it from the St. Thomas Christians, either in Malabar, 
or at Mylapore. or from both places. It was velaterl as Imving 
happened at Mylapore. 

A Malabar .song (cf. Mgr. Zaleski, op, cit., p. 1.36) has yet 
another re.surrection, that of a child at Neranam, raised to life 
by St. Thomas to prove that he was not the child’s father. 

Whether the story really happened to St. Thomas is a very 
different matter. It seems to have been a favourite legend in 
Malabar. See OcniversSo de um Rei da India ao Ckristianismo. 
Hoiiiilia do Archanjo S. Michael por Severe, Arcebispo de ArUio- 
chia. Esludo de crUica e kistoria UUeraria por P. M. Bsteves 
Pereira, Lisbon. Iniprenaa Lucas, 93. Rua do Diario de 
Noticias, 1900. There the scene of a similar miracle is laid in 
India, apparently in the days of Thomas Cana, the story of 
the merchant Ketson (Qeson, Qison, after baptism Matthew) of 
Qonya, of his wife Helena, and of his four sons (John. Stephen. 
Joseph and Daniel) being possibly a mixture of the story of 
the merchant Thomas Cana and of that of Meropin.'^ and his 
nephews Prumentius and Edesius. King Kasititos or Kesnn- 
thos, before whom the dead man was brought to life to e.stablish 
the innocence of Ketson’s sons, would be the King of Kerala : 
for doubtless Ketson’s story resembles greatlj’ that of Thomas 
Cana the moment King Kesanthos, at the instigation of 
Ketson’s son, John, writes to Emperor Constantine for a bishop 
from his dominions. John, the Archbishop of Ephesus, ' came 
to India with three deacons and a priest, the homily goes on to 
say, and with church-books and church ornaments. He built a 
church at the King’s capital and baptised the King and his 
people, Next he ordained Jolui, Ketson’s son, a bishop, ojie of 
his brothers a priest, and the two othere deacons. Agelas or 
Echillas. the King’s son, was also ordained a deacon. Aftei' 
this the Archbishop of Ephesus returned home. 

This story is found in a Coptic, Arabic, and Ethiopic text, 
and, according to E. Drouin, writing to Senhor F. M. Esteves 
Pereira (18-11-1900), it is also found in a Georgian chronicle. 


I Sic. Edessa ia generally the place whence in the Thomas Cana 
story bishops and priests are made to come. This at least eeems to be 
the Nestorian version. But the Jacobites, who even before the Portuguese 
came occasionally to Malabar, drag in Antioch instead, which I fear is 
a case of party-spirit on their side. 
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No Greek, Syriac, or Armenian text is yet loiown to exist. 
The homily in whicii it is found is, it would seem, falsely attri- 
buted to Severus, Archbishop of Antioch (A.D, 512), who died 
in exile at Alexandria in Egj'pt (A.D. 539). The author of the 
homily says he had the story from trustworthy per.son.s. If 
Constantine, who reigned from A.D. 308 to 337, was reall>- 
written to, and if the identification of Thomas Cana with the 
merchant Ketson of Qon.va can with .sufficient plausibility lie 
established, we should have to shift Thomas Cana's arrh-al in 
Malabar to a period somewhat earlier than the generally accre- 
dited date A.D. 345, and the homily would contain proofs of the 
existence in India of Cliiistians and of a bi.sho]) before Ketson’.- 
arrival at Kesanthos’ capital, the name of which Qalonya. in 
the Coptic text, appears to be identifiable with Coulam, Quiloii, 
the country of Philippois (Coptic text), where it was, being 
perhaps the country of the Pahlavas. 1 have translated into 
English the whole of Senhor F. M. Esteves Pereira’s study, 
and hope to publish it with the necessary comments as a con- 
tribution to the Thomas Cana episode. 

During my journey in Malabar in 1924. on January 22, 1 
picked up, close to Cape Comorin, at Kottar, a place long 
since famous for its Church dedicated to St. Francis Xavier, the 
MylaiKive legend of St. Thomas and the dead child, but attribut- 
ed' here to St. Francis Xavier. What led to the discovery was 
that among a number of statues of a I'emote past, which I got 
pliotographed that day, there were two strange figures, one a 
Brahman and the other an Indian Judge, At my refjuest the 
stoiy was afterwards written out by the man who related it to 
me. 1 quote it here, as an instance of how this legend has 
travelled in South India in the same way as we have seen the 
story of St. Thomas and the log established at Quilon. 

“The tradition is that there was a Hindu temple Just 
behind the present Chapei. St. Francis Xavier used to say 
Mass at the door of the temple and to periorm miracles. This 
the pujari (priest) did not like. His hatred became so great 
that he killed his own son and accused St. Xavier of the crime. ' 
The saint performed a miracle in front of the magistrate, 
biinging to life the child, who confirmed the tmth. The magis- 
trate decided to give the temple itself and the land adjoining to 
St. Francis, who built the present Church in front of the temple, 
now gone. There are also two old statues in connection with 
this tradition.’’ 

I did not leave Kottar witliout telling my friends there 
how their story seemed to have been borrowed from St. Thoma.s 
and Mylapore. I did not, however, expect them to destroy 
their two statues. 


> My reminiscences are thatmyinformantsaid thepi',iSn had hidden 
the body of the boy under the Saint’s bed. 
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Stolies of dead persons raised to life to prove tlie imiocenee 
of accused persons are not unknown in the lives of iniich later 
saints in the West. St. Stanislaus, Bishop and Martyr, raised to 
life one Peter, from u'hoin he had bought a village and who had 
filed three yeais before, in order that he might prove to King 
Boleslas of Poland the Bishop's just possession of the latid.s. 
iSee the Roman Breviary. May 7.' 

.\fter these comments we have imt little to add to the 
I’amil account translated by the Re\‘. W. Taylor in Tht South 
India Christian Repositori/. 1837. vot. f. Madras. Church Mission 
Press, pp. 263-266. 

[P. 263.] Brief notice and translation of a Tamil Manus- 
cript, containing a Legendary Account of the Apostle St. 
Thomas, with his Miracles in Keraladesan, and at Mnyila)Dur, or 
St. Thomch — By W. Taylor. 

lu the process of investigating portions of the Mackenzie 
manuscripts, in charge of the Madras Literary Society, to which 
investigation f have at various times paid considerable attention, 
occasionally 1 have met with most curious traditionary lore 
gleaned by Colonel Mackenzie's agents from among country- 
people, or wlierever they could learn, or hear, any thing new or 
strange. Among others occurred a paper quite sui generis ; being 
wholly dissimilar from the geiierol nature and contents of those 
ilocuments; but supplemeutar\', apparently, to various notices 
which occur amidst those Mackenzie MSS. of the Curumbai', or 
wild people of Candapa Baja, a petty King or Chieftain, ;vhose 
capital was Mayilapm-. or modern St. Thome, and other crude 
traditions concerning persons and places, distant or adjacent. 
Without feeling myself at liberty to print or publish any 
portion of this matter of my own aceoixl. I yet suppose that 
there may be an e.vception altogether voifl of blame as regards 
the paper in question, because it would be irrelevaBit to objects 
contemplated by a .solely Literary Society, and except to those 
persons who are intimately and anxiously concerned in the dis- 
seurination of Christianity in this country, it would possibly be 
thought little other than contemptible. The most zealous 
Christians will not regard the document as any authority, 
because they will readily perceive it to contain iiiterual marks of 
fiction, and legendary construction. Still its existence in the 


I III Anuleiia Botkiixilkina, XLl (fosc. I and d), 1923, p. 137, i 6iid 
ill an article hy C'ouloii. on Notes d'ieonographie ehritienne d'api'is 
des sceaux ile.< .Aroliii'es de Zurich' ; “ In connection with the hagiography 
»f the place [Zurich], let us mention St. Fridolinus, bringing before the 
King a dead man whom he liad recalled to life to make him witness to the 
aift of a property which was disputed to his abbey of Seckingen (seal of 
Henry of Widen, ‘cure ’ of Glaris in 1277 : fasc.V.,No, 83).” • Faso. V’ 

refers to ” Siegelabbildaiigen ziim Urkundenbuch der Stadt uud Laud- 
schaft Zurich” <1893-1920: 10 fasc.) published by P. Schweizer, Zeller- 
Werclniiiller. and F. Hegi. 
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place wliere it is fouiui is a curiosity, .and not llic less from being, 
as represented, a translation from Latin into Tamil by a native 
Christian- a circumstance which, going back some years to the 
time when the record was entered among tlie Mackenzie MSS., 
might he thought as great marvel as any related in tlie legend 
it'elf. Tvere it not rememhered that heretofore the Jesuits of 
Fondicliei'ry gave a .'Uperior education to some of the natives 
trained by them in tlie college at that )ilaee. .\mong those 
seholars. T sn|Ji>ose Xanapracasii Pillai may be imtnheved: and 
he prohiibly took the narrative from some legend founrl in the 
coilege-Iihrary at PondicheriA-. I liave no decided Iciiowledge 
as to’any particular Latin authority or original- though possibly 
such imi\' he known or discovered on puhlication. Without 
further intiodnction I here offer a plain and literal translation- 
made from a ‘‘opy of tlio pa|)er now Itefore me. 

[1‘. 204. j In connexion with the History of the King 
named Candapa. there is a s)Decial account of Sb. Thomas. 
This was translated out of the Latin language b\’ Nanapracasa 
Pillai, 

Candapa Raja ruled in Mayilapur. He was a perfectly 
eijuitablc aiirl very good prince. He was also learned, and a 
benefactor to the people. In his hall of audience hooks of 
religious law were constantly lead and quoted, and being him- 
self a Samniial ( Bauddhist or Jaina). the teachei’S of that system 
were continualh' engaged in giving him explanatory instruction-s. 

He huilt some places for worship. He gave many substan- 
tial tokens of honourahlc consideration to the votaries of Siva, 
and To tlie Siva Brahmans. As he was much attached to 
e(juity and lieucticenec. he was greatly beloved by his subjects. 
IJut tlie Curumba people of the I'ort of Pattipulam Kerumbur. 
thi'ougli lio'^tility on account of religion, often joined battle 
against him. ami fought in tlie plain of Payyaiiur. But though 
many were slain on hotli sides, victory was gained by neither 
party. Although he had many elephants, horses, and troops, 
yet (from not sending them fii-st. but) from his advancing him- 
.self in the van at the on-set he acquired tlie title of Viren (or 
ohamiiion). 

In tlie days when this prosperous King Candapa ruled, our 
Lout and Saviour Jesus Christ, having ascended to heaven, 
St. Thomas, according to the command just before then given 
to him, was appointed to the charge of the country of India. 
Accordingh' after having ]n’eached the holy gospel, and made 
disciples, in various jiarts of Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, 
he lauded at first in the Jlaleiyila country. Having travelleil 
much theiein. he at length came near to a palace of the Kerala 
raja and halteel. Immediately on arriving there he heard the 
sounds of splendid music, and from wishing to satisfy himself 
as to what it was. lie vent directly to the public liall of tlie 
palace. On doing so, he uas astonished at seeing dancer.s exevt- 
17 
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iiig themselves, with certain musical instniineiits being iier- 
formed on, and vocal musicians singing. As a stranger, and 
unacquainted with the customs of the country, these things 
were to him new and suqjrising. Being desirous of seeing move 
of the palace of the King of the country, he there remained. 
Soon after, one of the persons belonging to the palace, having 
charge of the interior, came up, and seeing the stranger, anti 
from his appearance and inferior kind of dress judging him to 
be of low or vUe caste, struck him a hard blow on the cheek. 
The stranger, though the blow was a severe one, received it with 
great patience; and, retreating forthwith, went away outside. 
The officer of the palace also went forth into the street, and 
thence aside for a particular purpose. But while there, a tiger 
that had pro-[P. 266] ceeded from a neighbouring moimtain, 
seized and killed him. Thereupon, as if it had been a dog, it 
ran at full speed towards the palace having first bitten oS the 
(load man’s right-hand, and holding the same in its mouth, it 
carried the severed member into the midst of the King’s as- 
sembly. The King, being astonished, eagerly made enquiry 
concerning the prodigy from the learned men about him ; they 
replied that it must be the hand which had struck a servant of 
God. In consequence the King caused an investigation to be 
made among the bye-standers who were looking on at the 
exhibition. These having narrated what had occun-ed, the King 
was greatly astonished, and sending out many people, directed 
them to invite the stranger with all courtesy to his hall of 
assembly. The men having gone out and made proclamation, 
he (the stranger) came to them. The King then personally 
caused him with great civility of attention to be invited, and 
assured him of protection. Subsequently he instructed the King 
concerning the true God. The King gave instructions to the 
Brahmans to dispute with him. Among the Brahmans not one 
of them could successfully oppose him in argument, Where- 
upon the King, giving assent to the truth of his doctrines, 
granted him permission to plant and spread the Christian reli- 
gion throughout his country, in consequence of which permis- 
sion he converted one hundred persons to the Christian reli- 
gion. 

One day when some Brahmans were performing their 
evening ablutions in a river, he went near and entered into a 
discussion with them. At length he bid them cause the water 
with which they were performing their evening ceremonies to 
rise up even to the sun. They tried what they could do, and 
failing, they at last said to St. Thomas, “Is it possible to 
cause water to rise up to the sun ? ” Whereupon he looking 
up to the All-powerful God, first prayed, and then poured out 
water, which immediately rose and went to the sun. These 
Brahmans then embraced the Christian religion, and being 
ordained to the sacred office by the hands of Thomas, they 
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became spiritual instructors termed Casanayajiaiiars (Cata- 
nars ?). ' 

In this way having turned many hundreds of persons to 
Christianity, and having placed an inspector (overseer or bishop) 
in charge of them, he proceeded and came so far as to Mayila- 
pur. He lodged there, in a Devastanam (or place of -worship), 
belonging to Mayilapur, and working many miracles, turned a 
great many persons to Christianity. Such being the case, the 
Brahmans, finding their religion to be lo.sing its influence and 
authority, took counsel to effect by contrivance hi.s being publicly 
lianged. To this end, when Thomas was asleep, the principal 
Brahman of that temple killed his son in the most [P. 266] 
sacred recess of the shrine, and then accused Thomas of the 
crime of doing so, before Candapa-raja. Tiie King caused 
Thomas to be called, and enquired into the charge. Thomas 
said, that if he had killed the child, that child on being inter- 
rogated by the King, would return no answer, but if he had not 
killed the child, then on being interrogated it would answer. 
Accordingly on the King calling out, the child rose vip alive : 
and said that Thomas had not committed the crime, but that its 
own father had done so. The King was gree.tlj’ incensed against 
the Brahman, and bestowing lai'ge praise on Thomas, took him 
under his protection. Besides, on giving him leave to dispute 
with the Brahmans, he always conquered in tlie discussion. 
The King then commanded him to disseminate the Christian 
religion, which command he also fulfilled. 

It might seem superfluous to offer any remarlcs on this 
legend, ^ except that the existence of such a chieftain as 
Candapa-raja seems tolerably well authenticated. It is yet 
disputed among the learned whether St. Thomas himself, or a 
later Thomas, a Christian from Syria, first dissemuiated Chris- 
tianity in Malayalam. Tliat it was early planted we have 
ample proof, and there is also evidence that the Christians in 
early time enjoyed very considerable immunities from the 
native princes of that land. On the question of the Apostle St. 
Thomas’ labours and martyrdom at St. Thom^, and the adjacent 
country, I will not enter further than to remark, that within 
the precincts of the Roman Catholio Cathedral at St. Thome, 
there is a plain old building of small size still shewn as being the 
heathen fane wherein the Apostle resided and taught, and 
wherein his tomb is still exhibited to the curious enquirer.* In 


* Only the footnotes are ours. — H. Hosten. 

^ These final comments have at timee been teken as being those of 
the editor of the BepoeUori/. 1 take them to be remarks by the Be\'. 
\V. Taylor. Was he perhaps also the editor ? 

^ This reSexion that the tomb was originally the house of the Brahmen 
who killed his own son out of hatred for the Saint, who had received the 
King’s permission to occupy the site, is not to be found in any document, 
known to me, before the Portuguese accounts. It is common in the 
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like mamier at the little Mount, there is she^-n a. stone said to 
have gradually formed from indurated clay, whereon are raarlcs 
nairatedto have been made by the feet of St. Tlioinas, when after 
crossing the Adiyav river, hotly pursued, he stepj)ed with his wet 
feet on the clay and gave his pursuera an advantage.' Within 
the Church, on the rocky eminence, is a cave, said to have been 
hewed out by St. Thomas for his retirement and safety, into 
which he was followed ; it has u square aperture window, in the 
very act of getting through which, they say, he was speared and 
slain.® Much, or all, of this is no doubt legendary fiction. The 
early ecclesiastical writeis have however written enough to yield 
some ground on which to build the various legends that have 
been constructed, but beyond this remark it is not my present 
intention to advance further in the discussion. 

At the risk of appearing extravagant, let me. by way of 
that further comment from which the Rev. W. Taylor refrained, 
quote here a letter which I wrote to a priest in Malabar some 
time in 1024. I tone it <lowii in places, stress it in others, and 
enlarge it as fancy leads. 

You are afraid that some of your old MSS. aiul accounts of 
St. Thomas may be found to contain inaccuracies ' How do 


Foi'Cugiic«t) Accounts. AOcui'ding to which tho Soint wad aliau cil to occupy 
any site where the miiACuIoiis log from Ceylon would stop, and it eto|}ped, 
thoj- say. at the place occupied hy a jogi. The Saint thereupon maclo his 
house there, and there he was burled. Was tho refle.'cion on which wo 
cuinmont suggested perhaps to the writer, as it was in older times, by tho 
Hindu appearance of the structure covering the tomb, as the churches 
of the St. Thomas Cliristiaus before the Portuguese advent were built like 
the pagodas of the country ? The Tamil writer also implies perhaps tliat 
the tltraiiSiiam where the Saint lodged became the Saint's house. It 
would therefore ha\'e been the site of the tomb, and tho Tamil writer 
would in this hiir’e been inspired by other accounts in which this is stated 
more explicitly. Tlie notion that the site of the toinbis that of a heathen 
temple may not be dead yet at Mylapore. During somo excavations 
made near the tomb this year (1923). when an Indian inscription was 
found which no one could read, one writer wrote to the Maihas Mail 
to insist that the chuieh was on the site of a Hindu fane. This writer 
would have been greatly puzzletl if we had asked liim at wlint time the 
place 1.>eceiiie Christian. 

I Some sort of print, popularly taken to be thefootprintof St. Thomas, 
is shown on the right side of the brim of tiio perennial spring at the top 
of Little Mount, Mylapore. Two other prints, one of hia knees, the other 
of his haixls or feet, 1 cannot now say exactly which, we shown under 
two small domes, within a few feet from each other, at the foot of the 
same Slount. on the east side. But, as all these seem to be merely natural 
foi-mations, little attention is now paid to these points. They are valueless 
in an argument. The more so as certain prints existed at the time when 
the Portuguese first came to the place which liave disappeared. 

* The various stages in the de\’elopment of tlic story of the cave 
at Little Mount will appear when the materials we have collected have 
been publishetl. The question is full of confusion. 
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you judge of that ! By the fashionable theories of tJie present 
time ' 

111 1662. Father Henry Roth. S.J.. of Agra, took with him 
to Rome a Latin translation of a Syriac MS., uliich lie may 
have obtained from the Jesuit Bishop of Craiiganore. Xou'. 
Father A. Kirchcr. S,J.. in liis C/iina illiistraUi. Ain.sterdam. 
1667, cjiiotes from that Latin transl.ation what looks like an 
itinerary of St. Thomas. To me. formerly, it seemed to be the 
most absurd thing possible, but might we not begin to imdei- 
stand it i It is said there that St. Thomas went from Judea to 
Syria, .Armenia, Mesopotamia, Soldania (Sultania), a town in 
Peisia. Oandahar, Cabul. also called Calabar. Gavorslan (Katir- 
stan. in Afghanistan, where in 1627 Father .Toseph de Castro. 
S.J.. reported there existed a tribe, some of uhoiu. having 
come to ask him to make tliem Christians, said they were 
descended from Abraham). Lesser Guzarat, Tibet (whence Father 
de Andrada, S.J., wisote in 1624-29 that he had seen cmsse.s in 
the books of the Lamas of Toling and a strange cross with 
unknown characters painted in a temple at Tsaparang. near 
Toling, Western Tibet), Bengal, Maliapnr (p. 91). This is a 
most astoni.shing account, describing less, perhaps, St. Thomas’ 
travels than the regions where, according to Malabar or Edessan 
traditions, there had been O'hvistians in the first centuries, 

The Huns under Attila (A.D. 441-433) brought to Europe 
a White Christ. Who wore the White Huns of India ? Were 
they not the RSjputs (Royal Huns?), the J«ts (Getac), and 
the Giijrs, Guzrs or Gurz of Gujarat (the Georgians and 
HjTcanians from Mount Caucasus and East of the Black Sea) ? 
Eventually they were everywhere in India, ami to this rlay the 
Rsjinits at any rate are everywhere in India, only that their 
whilom near neighbours, the Armenians, now liold first place 
as merchants where they had held it as w'arrioi-s. From the 
symbolism on the coins of the White Huns (Ist-Cth century 
A.D.) and other data I suspect that some of them, the Hyrcan- 
ians or Georgians, were imbued with Jew’ish practices before the 
Christian era, that in the first centuries of Christianity they 
adopted Christianity to a certain extent, and that finm them 
Hinduism may have borrowed .some of its strange notions about 
Vishiiu-Yesu. Krishna (Christ), Bhagavati (Maiy?) and the 
Trimurti. That wanior-saint without a history, your St. George 
and our own St. George, riding on a white charger, spearing the 
dragon and saving the maid, is possibly the White Christ of the 
White Huns, the Saint of the Geoi^ans, delivering the individual 
soul from the clutches of the. demon.' In the Cathedral of 


I What we eay of St. George must be said with ail possible ivserA e. 
The rider on the white horse (Apoc., A’l. 2) lends little countenance to the 
theory-, as he is represented otherwise. “And behold a white horse. .4nd 
he that sat on him had a bow ; and there was a crown given him." 
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AuxeiTe Christ is seen riding a white horse, and attended by 
four angels similarly mounts. ' I am not without suspecting 
thatUrghien, a Tibetan saint or god, might have been borrowed 
from a Hyi’canian or Georgian St. George. 

Where is that Syriac book of which Fr. Roth took a Latin 
ti'anslation to Rome ? There ought to be copies still in Malabar'. 
Wheie ? The most absurd legends may contain pearls of fact 
and truth. 

The MS. goes on to say, or Fr. Kircher, quoting from some 
other source; “According to a trustworthy account it is said 
that, in the archives of the Maliapur Church, letters written in 
Syriac on a very old jiarchment are still kept, by which St. 
Thomas had called to the CouncO of Maliapur from Candahar, 
Cabul, Caphurstan, Lower Guzarat, and other neighbouring 
places Bishops consecrated by him in the said kingdoms” {p, 91). 

I never heal'd of such a document for Mylapore in the 
Portuguese historians, and I do not believe that anything in 
Syriac, whether written on jjaper or pai'chment, and earlier 
than the Portuguese, was ever discovered at Mylapore by the 
Portuguese. Kircher may, however, easUy have written Myla- 
pore instead of Cranganore, on the opposite coast. 

We are only beginning to find for India, I am afraid. 
China and Japan seem to hold clues for early Christianity at 
Candahar and Cabul, clues for Christianity among the KushSns 
(my Georgians and other White Huns?), who carried it to 
Manchuria, Korea, China, nay Japan (?}. 

Might wo not find these Georgians and perverted Christian 
notions among the Gurkhas of Nepal and Western Tibet ? The 
coinage of Nepal deserves attention. The treatment of the 
eight-petalled lotus on the Nepal coins, and of the fleur-de-lis, a 
derivation of the lotus, is exactly the same as in the Christian 
art of your Malabar.* Some of these coins have a triangle resting 
on three balls,® exactly as we find on an ancient Chinese vase, a 
baptismal flagon (t), which has, moreover, such Christian em- 
blems as a cross, worshipped by two dolphins, and three rams’ 
heads.* Other Nepal coins combine an equal-armed cross with 
the swastika.® All these Nepal coins are comparativel 3 - modem. 
Some, undated, with the legend Sri Mamnka, exhibit a lion, in 
front of whom there is a standard with ribbons.® This lion 
with a banner ought to be compared with the coins of Armenia, 


* Mr. E, A. Ooixloii, World-Healers, I. 39. 

* V. A. Smith, Catal. of the coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
Vol. J, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1900, PI. 28 facing p. 292, Nos. 2, 5, 6, 7, 
9, 10. 

3 Ibid., PI. 28 facing p. 292, No 7. 

t Cf. L. Qaillard, S.J., Croix U swastika en Chine, seconde Edition, 
Chang.hai, 1904, p. 194, fig. 183. 

* V. A. Smith, Calal., op. cil., PI. 28 faeingp. 292, No. 8. 

* Ibid., p. 283, No. 2 under MSnShka. 
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wilich show the lion of Juda (1) and a staff surmounted by a 
(ji'oss (A.D. 1224-1269}:* and with the present postage-stamps of 
Ethiopia, showing a lion, ciowned with a triple crowni and 
holding np in one of his paws, like our Agnus Dei, a cross- 
surmounted staff whence floats a streamer. V. A. Smith does 
not know what to make of the name of a King of Nepal, 
Aramudi, whom he places at the close of the 8th century.* 
l^ery mysterious too is the exotic character of certain ruined 
temples in Kashmir, notably at Martanda.' built by Yasovar- 
man, King of Kanauj (c. A.D. 740)-* Mysterious too is the 
cruciform shape of many temjDles in vai’ious pai’ts of India. 

I have .some notion that the labarum of Constantine was 
anticipated by some of the Bactrian Kings of Candaliar,*" that 
o and w were part of the symbols on their coins." and probably 
too xP fot xpnrror, ' anointed ’ ’ : for it would seem that the 
practice of anointing Kings on a sacring-stone was as common 
ill India in earlj' times as we know it to have been in Cons- 
tantinople, among the Franks, in Spain, in Ireland, Scotland 
and England. The Kings of Calicut and Cochin fought for 
the possession of a sacring-stone,* and Akbar, if not anointed 
on a sacring-stone, was however proclaimed from a stone still 
shown at KalSnaur, in the GurdSspur District. “ 

I find a heart surrounded fay flames on a Kushfin coin 
bearing on the reverse the word Sarwayaia.'" Whose heart ? 
Buddha's or Clirist’s { What must we think too of that bron- 
ze statuette frem Taxila representing a child with graceful locks 
hanging down on his shoulders and holding the index of the 
right hand on his mouth ? ' ' Above his head a triangular peaked 
cap or niche holds a vessel. Is that Buddha again, or is it 
Christ, u ith the flagon of baptism to be used in the Triune Name, 
name symbolised by the triangular cap or niche ? Christ, 
Wisdom incarnate, wlio would not speak until his time had 
come, the Bambino of Italian art i If that were so, tlie KushSn 
coins show many a nimbed figure with what some have taken 
for an ear of coin.'* Who are they ? Mere Kings ? Might not 


I Yule, .MnrcoPclo, I (1874), p. 44. 

i V. A. Smith, Earti/ HiMory oj India, 2ntl eUii., O.xford, 1908, p. 344. 

3 Ibid., plate faciug p. 343. * Ibid., p. 348. 

^ V. A. Smith, (.'alal., op cit,, PI. VII, Nos, 46, 47, 48. 

« Ibid.. PI. VII. Noe. 14, 15. 29. 30, 108, 

’ Ibid., PI. Vn. Nos. 46, 47, 48. 

* I fiucl a tribe called Nagais in Circassia, (Johnston's Soyal Adas. 
E<linburgh, 1911. Pi. 29). Might not this name be compared with that of 
the Nail's of Malabar, aoinetiihes explained as connected with the NSgas ? 
V V. -A. Smith, Eaiiy Hialory, op. eil., p. 343. 

'0 V. -A. Smith, Calal., op. cit., PI. XIV, No. lOreverse. 

The Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1 (1922), PI. XXXTI, No. 86, 
and p. 647. 

IS V. A, Smith, op. r!i., PI, XU, Nos. 8. 10, 14, 15, and p. 75 

n. I. 
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some coins of the Kushans be religious medals, like some coins 
found on the China side ! ' Nay, Christian medals i 

The wooden churches of Norway and Sweden, mysteries of 
ai’chitectnre in Euiope, are some of them round like the Hindu 
temples of Malabar; they have multiple stories (seven 0- R"d 
are in appearance like Chinese pagodas. How is that ? Also 
the work of the White Huns of many clans ? 

I find traces of Christianity before the Portuguese from 
Sindh to Kanara. which formerly linked up through (.'alicut 
with the Christian settlements of Malabar and Mylapore of 
Coromandel. I find a Bishop in the Maldives in the 9th century 
and as late as Marco Polo’s time, (A. D. 1292-93).^ We should 
find worshippers of the cross (the SalivShanas, Salwans. Saluns) 
all over the North of India, in Nepal, Kashmir, Western Tibet, 
thus linking India with China and Korea. They were heretics, 
Manicheans, Gnostics, u’hatever you like. Imif-Hinclus. half- 
Buddhists. but at one time were they not in embryo Clui^tians 1 
We have still to c-vplain that picture of a emss on a platform 
with triple step uliich Capt. F, Wilford obtained before ISOS 
from a jat pilgrim to Benares,* and strange pictures of crojttics 
with a crucified figure used during au aimunl feast in Nepal.* 
We have to admit or to refute Wilford’s theories on Salivshana 
and the legends of his crucifixion which he quoted from Ka.“hmii' 
chronicles and the history of the ancient dynasty of W'arangal.'* 
The deterioration and obliteration of Christianity in so many 
parts of India would not be stranger tlian the similar [ihonn- 
menon in China, or in Malabar itself, \\’herc some Christian 
churches, according to a missionary writing about IttSO .A.D.. 
had Irecome Hindu temples, wliere jiictures of the Madonna 
continued to be ^\’orshipped. When the Portuguese came to 
India, Mj’lapore was in ruins. A Muhanninulaii kejit a lamp 
burning heforc the tomb of St. Thomas. 

The Catalan map of A.D. 1375/' based aiipareutly on 
much earlier materials, notes three Christian kingdoms in India, 
one near Colombo (Quilon), one near Diogi! (Deogil. Bwnigir, 
Daulatabad, where it places a cross with double horizontal 
bor),^ and one in the direction of Coromandel. •• Here reigns 
King Stephen, a Christian, [n this land lies St. Tliotnas. book 
for the city Butifili®.’’ 


1 L. Gaillard, S.J., C'iw.i' et ‘'U.iiMika en Chine, n/i. t-il.. p. l.Vl, H'l. 170, 
(see also pp. 149.130 n. 3. 

* Yule, Marco Polo, II (1874). pp. 395-390. 

5 AiiaUck Reeeurchea, X (1808), plate facing p. 134. 

* Revue <le V histoire dea reliijione, t. LXXV, No. 1. Janv. — Fe^ r. 1017, 
p. 34. Article by P. Saint-Yves, to be used with caution. 

s AMatick Recea7vhe8. X (1808), pp. 27.126. 

* Yule, Calhai), 1 ( 1866), map at. the end. 

I This cross is not shown on Yule’s reproduction of the Cutainii ma)), 
but see W. Gemiann, Die Kireke Her Tliomaachii^ren, Giitei’sioh, 1877. 
p. 206. 
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There is little difficulty about Quilon. as the Christians in 
Malabar had a King or Captain of their own till the aiivenl of 
the Portuguese. King Stephen ought perhaps to be jjlacecl at 
Warangal, Butifilis (by Yule changed to Mutifilis and identified 
with Mutapali, on the coast) being apparently its havbom of 
appioach. 

Less troublesome is the identification of Diogil u ith Dauln- 
tabad. But how could there have been C'lii istiaus there ' 
Perhaps not in A.X). 1375- but possibly several centuries earlier. 
Should wo not identify it with Romogyris. ‘ Pofioyilpis. ahithcv 
the Patriarch of Antioch still sent a Katholihos. according to 
the Archimandrite Xilos Doxopatrins, notary of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who wrote (c. .\.D. 1143) a history for King 
Roger of Sicily ? ‘ Wa.s not Romogyris the rjiri or Fort of tlie 
Rumis, of whom we hear from the Arab ti-aveller Sulayman 
(c. A.D. 851) ? Who were these Rumis ? Why not Cleorgians. or 
people closely allied to tliem ethnographically 1 The Sabaio of 
the Deccan, at the arrival of llic Portuguese, claimed connection 
with Rum and Saba or Sau'a in Peraia,' the place \v-hence, says 
Marco Polo, came the three Magi. The Queen of Saba. lusited 
by de’ Marignolli in 1347,* would‘have been his ancestress, lu 
her kingdom u as the Mount of the Pi'ophet Elias, to lie iden- 
tified through the • Cavo de Eli' of Fra Mauro's map* with 
Mount Dell}’ on the Malabar Coast, between C'annanore and 
Mangalore. The Catalan map marks it ns a Christian city.* 
The Papal Legate, de’ Marignolli, rode on her royal elephant, 
and she honoured him uith a great bam'iuet and rich jiresents 
for the Pope. Allied to the Kings of Deogir in 12ti2-(i3 was the 
Queen of ^Varangal, of wliom Mai'co Polo spenlw in such glowing 
terms as a most enlightened ruler.'' Xovth of Deogir was Malwa, 
on whose undated coins we find on a triple step a cro-s witli 
double horizontal bar, like a putriarcli’s cros.s, each extremity of 
the bars of the cross being triple-buttoned, fleur-de-lisf-, as 
I take it.'' 

Once more udio were these Rumis ? Was not Prester John 
of India one. I mean the Prester John who about 1122-1145 


I W. Goiinann, op. cil., p. 1U3 n. 1. 

* Cf. Dames, Vuarle Barbosa. I, 172 n. 1. 

9 I take the chronology of P. Girolamo Golubovich, O.F.M.. tiuoted 
in my bibliojjraphy, Pt. III. For cle' MarignolU's text see Yule, Callini/, II 
(1806), 301-392. 

* Yule, Cathay, II (1866). p. 4u2. 9 Ibid.. II 11860), p, 431. 

« Yule, yXarco Polo, II (187-3), 348, ii. 1, whero Riiclrama De\ i is said 
to have been the daughter of the Raja of Devagiri. Friar Jolin de 
Montecoi'vino, later Archbishop of Khanbaliq (Pekin), possibly paid her 
a visit in 1392, for after speaking of Siu Simmoneota (also read Gin 
Oimmoncota by Kunstmann), which Yule is incliiierl to identify with 
Samalkot, and which would have been in her dominions, he says. '• the 
rest 1 have not seen.” (Yule, Cathay, op. cit., I. 216.) 

7 V. A. Smith, Catal., op. cil., I (1906), PI- 20, No. 5. 
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\\-i'Ote a letter to the Emperor of Rum or Ctonstfurtinople con- 
gratulatiug him on being a Christian too and boasting that St. 
Thomas’ tomb lay in his dominions ? Do we not come back in 
this way to the White Huns of the 6th century, and had they 
not ii tincture at least of Christianity ? 

Wliat supineness in Malabar! You had better bum what 
k left of your old books, if you fear you were not the only 
Christiana in India so long ago, or if you anticipate danger from 
o\ir raking up Christian infiltrations in Hinduism. What if the 
tenth avaiar, that of Vislinu-Yesu, that of Kolki, of the White 
Horse, were but an echo of the White Home of St. George and 
^^■ere the White Christ who is to come on the last day ? 

Naturally, I am afraid to give utterance in public to such 
theories ; much of it may be mere dreaming, a mirage, which 
V ill vanish before the wand of competent wizzai'ds, but some of 
it could be worked out more fully nnd made more plausible. 



3. A Ifiiidii version of St. Thomas’ death. 


Mr. P. J. Thoina give.s us in Indian Historical Records 
Commission: Proceedings of Meetings, Fo?. VI. January 1924, 
Pl>. 121-124, a “ Hindu tradition on St. Thomas.” which was 
tirat published in a Tamil Journal, Sumiiren, 1906, and then 
translated into French in the Aimales de la Soci4t6 des Missions 
Etrang^res, Paris, 1906 (?). We republish the story here with 
our comments. 

The author of the story must have been an inhabitant of 
Mylapore. Had he been a Christian, he could not, we think, 
have related the legends as he has done. To make St. Thomas 
die on the site of the Luz Church instead of at St. Thomas 
Slount or at the Little Mount is quite unexampled on the side 
of the Christians. On the strength of this observation, we coll 
this a Hindu version of St. Thomas’ martjTdom. 

The earliest date we can assign to this composition is 
some time after the building of the Descan^o Church, which 
appeal's to fall between A.D. 1660 and 1688.' If there had been 
an earlier church, of which we have no evidence, the date even 
so should be later than 1624, when 8. Tliom^ was enclosed 
« ith walls and became a Portuguese Port ; nay, later than 1639, 
the earliest date when we might expect Madras to be mentioned. 
The latest possible date must be the end of the 17tb century, 
when S. Thoin^ ceased having a Fort ; for the writer refers twice 
to a Fort." 

The narrative has no value, except for determining the 
antiquity of some late-Portuguese legends, e.g., about the 
Descanco Church and the Luz Churcli. The chronology is 
lamentable. In the mind of the writer Vikramaditya, the 
advent of the Portuguese (Firanghis), vSt. Thomas, and Kandapa 
Rajah appear to be contemporaneous. 

[P. 122] In the days that Vikramaditya reigned in India, 
people from the land of the Firanghis * came to us to trade. 
The city and country of Tiru Maiyila* was ruled in those days 


I Cf. i>. 128 above. 

* Tile demolition of tlie Foi-t, begun in 1675, was completed in 1697. 
Cf. I.ove, Veetigei oj old Madras, IV, 162, Col. 1. 

t Could the author have thought of the Roman traders of the Ist 
c'Cittury of our era ? It is much more likel}' that he thought of the 
Europeans (EVanks) such as he knew, the Portuguese and other later 
foreign arrivals. 

* Lit : ‘ holy peacock.' If Mayila could be used by the Indians as 
tlie name of the town, of which we have examples in European writers, the 
‘town’ of MayilS might have been MayilSpur or MayilSpattam at will. 
Hence Molofatan and Molepur. in Friar Jordanus (A.D. 1330), can be 
understood as applying both to Mylapore. 
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by Candappa Rajah, of the fishevnien caste.' Among these Fi- 
ranghis was one named Thomas, who, with his disciples. fi.\etl his 
abode on our mountain.* He was also called Saint Thomas.” 
because he was consecrated to God and lived entirely detached 
from the world. So from that time Tiru Mayila has been 
called •' St. Thomas Mount ” or • The Mountain of the Firan- 
ghis.” * As Thomas was a foreigner and a Christian, the Hindns 
of high caste generally refused to have anything to do with him. 
but a certain number of the lower people* embraced the 
religion of Christ, and through the love which they bore to 
their guru, Thomas, they came and settled in the lands near his 
dwelling-place.^ 

Sometime after this there was seen one day from tlie sum- 
nut of the mount " an immense piece of wood floating out at sea 
towards Madras.’ King Candappa hearing tliis ordered the 
fishermen to man their boats and to make for the castaway and 
bring it to laud. ^ Hundreds of fi.shermen obeyed the Rajah, but 
all their efforts were in vain. The Christians having told this 
to their priest, St. Thomas, the latter replied: ''If the King 
desii'es, T will very soon put him in possession of the floating 


I What authority had tho weitor to say that Cantlappe Rajah \ras of 
the hahermen caste, except perhape that the Christiiui flslie-vincn <>f 
Mylaporo claimed him as a former king of the place and a Chvistinn r 

< This shows that the writer was from Mylaporc. 

* The name first given to St. Thomas Mount by the )'oviugiK-sc was 

Monte Grande, in contradistinction from Monte Peoiieno. or the lattie 
Mount “ St. Thomas Mount ” should be later than the discovery t.f tho 
Cross on the top of the Mount (A.D. “The Moimtniu of the 

Firanghis" should l>e later still. It must have taken srime time before 
the Portuguese could settle peacefully near it, at such a distance from 
their base near St. Thomas' tomb. All through the b'tli century they 
were very insecure near the church at the tomb, as the place was not 
walled in. At the end of the ITth century. Mylapore became English, 
and the gardens of the foreigners extended southwards from Madra.s 
to St. Thomas Mount. By what name was Monte Grande called before 
the arrival of the Portuguese ? I could not say : but them was. it would 
seem, a place in Mylaporo called by the strange name of .Antiuodor. 

♦ The writer seems to mean the fisheimen, converts of the Kith 
and 17th centuries, though possibly there had been Christians in their 
caste in pre-Portugneae times. X large number of them were living near 
Madre de Decs Church at the end of tho 18th century. They lire there 
still, chiefiy near their own little chapel of St. Lazarus. 

S A rei'erenoe apparently to the ‘case ’ or ' house' of St. Tlromaa. i.e., 
the church near the tomb. Could our Malabar friends prove that it ever 
was called Ijy them Beth-Tuma ? Most of the commentators of the Arab 
traveller Suleyman (A.D. 831) try to got rid of the name Beth-Tumn. \Vn 
might wish that some new commentator brouglit it back. 

s .A mare flash of fancy. 

7 The name ‘Madras’ is probably not known in European literature 
before 1639, when the English settled there and called it • Fort St. George.’ 
I had to be very patient when in 1921 I heard a Portuguese priest trying 
to derive it from ' Madre de Does.’ 

8 A new feature: the fishermen and St. Thomas putting to sea to 
bring in the log. 
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wood." This offer was reported to C'aiidappa Rajah. He sent 
for the man of God and asked him to do him this service. 
Thomas entered a boat, and, when he reached the spot where 
the flotsam was. he simply sailed round it and touched it with 
his holy hand, then returned to the sliore. Then, wonderful to 
relate, the wood, without being towed, started of itself and 
followed Thomas’ boat as a dog its master.' Canda})pa Rajah 
could not contain the joy in his heart. Learning by this sign 
that the man of God had the power of miracles, he wished to 
attach him to his person and entrusted him with the education 
of his son.'^ So Thomas took possession of the aparfments 
l)re]>ared for him by the Rajah in the fort close by his palace,* 
and made use of the influence which his high station gave him 
to build several Christian eluu'clies, one of which still exists at 
Tini Mayila in Fort Street^ and bears the name of Thomeyav 
C'bvil (Thomas Church). 

IP. 123 J. The ministers of Rajah Candappa, much an- 
noyed to see the prince himself and his son had fallen into the 
.■'iiaves of the Firanghi priest, realised that they must oppose 
ids designs by all possible means, as otlierwise there would be 
im end of the Hindu religion in Tim llayila. At first they plot- 
ted all kinds of intrigues to oblige the man of God to leave the 
country and to force the Rajah to send him away. Their efforts 
in this direction were fnutless. They then conceived an atro- 
cious plot and carried it into execution without delay. One 
rln>'. as the prince was returning fi-om his preceptor’s house 
towards nightfall, they fell upon him unexpectedly and beat him 
to death. Then, mnniiig to the palace, they shewed the Rajah 
the inanimate body of the young man and said : •• The teacher 
^\•ll(3nl you have given to your son is nit)re ferocious than the 
tiger of the jungle. He has beaten him so cmelly that he is 
dead. Behold!" 

Ciindapiia believed the words of his ministers and flew into 
such a rage that he ordered Thomas to be seized and put to 
death before his eyes. The holy man was led before the Rajah, 
ivho reinoached him bitterly with his supposed crime. The saint 


■ No allusion to St. Thomas' girdle. 

' The Saint os preceptor to the king's son is new. 

’• M'e may leinembev how a min at 3. Thom6 said that the palace 
oi kins' Mahadevan (Mazdai) stood formerly on the site of St. Bede's High 
^ivhooC in front of the Cathedral. Naturally, that site was within the 17tn- 
ri'iitmy ,S. Thome fort. Cf. p. 180. 

I 'The name of this street would show that S. Thomi was still walled 
in when our author wrote. The European inhabitants, and perhaps the 
Indians too. are veiy punctilions in distinguishing between S. Thom4 and 
Mylaiiore, at least Mgr. Bibeiro Vieira de Castrowas (1921). Ho corrected 
ine move than once. To the Bishop S. Thom4 was the portion which had 
once been walled in. How is that to be marie out now by a newcomer, 
Mi'ior more than 22i> years ? 
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said : “ I will restore your son to life ; you may then ask him if 
it is I who murdered him. ” 

Saying these words, he spread his hand over the corpse and 
said ; “ Young man, arise.” As tliough awaking from a profound 
sleep, the youth rubbed his eyes and sat up. Candappa, mad 
with joy, pressed him for a long time to his bosom, then said ; 
“ 0 my son, whom I love as the apple of my two eyes, speak ; 
who killed you ? ” The young prince’s only reply was to point 
his finger at the murderers ; then he explained to his father the 
black motives that hod driven them to the crime. ' 

Canda Raja^ had them all put to death, after wliioh he 
and his son embraced Christianity. The Hindus of Tiru 
Mayila conceived a violent hatred of St. Thomas and deter- 
mined to get rid of him at all costs. One day that the rajEdr 
was absent, they attacked the man of God and beat him 
severely. The saint, in order to save his life, fled and hid 
himself in the jimgles of Sinna Male (Little Mount). It is said 
that the Muni BharadvSja® was at that time living there and 
took the saint under his protection. What is certain is that a 
chapel was built at Sinna Mal6 (Little Mount) in memory of the 
event.* An annual feast is still celebrated there and pilgrims 
are shown the impression of the feet of St. Thomas in the 
rock. 

However, Candappa Bajati at last discovered the holy man’s 
retreat and brought him back to the fort. But the hatred which 
the Hindus had conceived against the Christian priest soon 
blazed forth again, like a fire which has smouldered under the 
ashes, and they swore to pub him to death. One day. wliilst 
the man of God was at prayer, his enemies came in great 
numbers to seize him. He had only time to escape by a back 
door‘ and, unknown to [F. 124] them, to take refuge in a church 
which he had built to the west of Tiru Mayila. On his 
arrival, as he was now very old, he fell down from fatigue. 
This church still exists: it used to be called ‘‘The Chapel of 


I P. J. Thoma notes aptly (p. 123 n. 1) : "A similar traciitiun is 
recorded by the Portuguese historian de Barroe (Dec. Ill, ch. II if.) 
But the murdered boy was the son of the Brahmin and not of the king. 
And ^at very Brahmin was the accuser.” If our author was a Brahman, 
we shall not be surprised that the story was studiously planned in sucli a 
way as to avoid all reference to a Brahman here, as also in the account of 
the death, which is attributed to old age, fatigue and privations. 

» P. J. Thoma (op. cit., p. 127 «.A) notes that the king is called both 
Candappa and Canda. 

s Is that the name of the jogi whom, according to the narrati^'e.^ 
derived by the first Portuguese from the natives, St. Thomas ousted from 
his own shrine to build his Church instead ? 

* Yes; but the writer didnotappanmtly know of any Christian ‘ build- 
ing ' at that place before the Portuguese erected 'a Church. 

t In the mind of the writer this would have been the back door of 
a building in Candappa’s fort. No reference, therefore, to the cave and 
its aperture at little Mount. 
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Exhaustion ; ” Mt is now called “ The Chapel of Rest.” The 
saint could not remain there long. The approach of his 
enemies forced him to flee. This time he wejit tOTvards the 
north, where there was a very dense jungle,* not far from the 
sea. He succeeded in I’eachiiig it, but perished therein from 
fatigue and privations, to the great joy of the Hindus. 

Now, some time after the event' it happened that a ship 
from the land of the Firanghis was ruunuig before the whiil 
during the night off our coast. The pilot on board u-as not 
thinking of anything, when all of a sudden he saw a strange liglu. 
which rose from one spot ojt the shore up into the sky. Wishhisj 
to know the cause of this strange phenomenon, he landed and. 
followed by some natives, made his way to the spot where the 
Ught was shining.* Now this place was the very place where 
Thomas had died. The pilot found the saint’s bones and, as he 
knelt to venerate them,* a voice from heaven was heard 
saying; ‘‘Thou shalt build a chapel on this spot; then thou 
shalt carry the relics of the saint to the land of the Firanghi.-i, 
where thou shalt bury them.” * 

Obedient to the command of the Deity, the pilot built on 
the very spot where he had found the bones a chapel, called to 
this day our Lady of the Woods, where pilgrims are still shewn 
the hair of the saint and some of his relics.’ 

I What authority had this man to say that t!ie DeacQiifo Church, 
‘•the Church of Rest," was formerly called “Chapel of Exhaustion" v 
None other, we fancy, than that he thought the church commemorated 
St. Thomas' resting from exhaustion. I?«scan(ar means to rest after one 
is tired (oaiifada). For remnants of these fancies see pp. 126 (after Ko. 
302), 143 (No. 376). 

s Even to this day the Luz Church is commonly called in Tamil 
/iallukovii, " the Church in the forest.” Cf. Report o/ the Fourth Ceitunarij 
Cefeirottons. The Luz Church, 1916, p. 7, and see pp. 6, 12, 16 for the idea 
that the place was formerly a forest. 

Thvs Hindu legend about the Luz Church should not move us to 
adopt the so-callsd Christian versions found in the little book just referred 
to. The contention should still be that the name of Noeea Senhiora da 
Luz gave alone rise to the popular story. 

* The writer appears to think that the Saint had lain unburied there. 

(Ido not see in this any allusion to the translation of the Saint's relics 
to Edessa. The fact that at the time the people of Mylapore did not 
know where the relics found in 1521-23 were secreted, would account for 
the writer's marmer of speaking. There was a notion too that the reties 
or part of them had been taken to Goa. 

4 No such relic as a hair of St. Thomas was ever mentioned before 
for Mylapore, No such relic is known at Mylapoie now. The reliqu i y 
at the Madre de Deos Church contains a hair of Our Lady i but would it not 
lie too generous to suppose that our writer made a confusion ! 

T 1 do not know of any relics of 6t. Thomas at the Luz Church, In 
\'ol. 7 of the Archives of the Diocese of Mylapore, in a volume entitled : 
Diocese de Meliapor. Correspimdencias pertencentes a este Bispado de 1 7f>'S 
a l83d, the Provincial of the Franciscans of Goa, writing to the Bishop 
of Mylapore under date Oct. 30, 1788, settles the vexed question of the 
beginnings of the Luz Church. 

“ No anno de 1540 o Padre Fr, Antonio d’ PadrSo ex-Custodio deslu 
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Pmviiicia cle SSo Thome fol vizitar as reliquias cleats yanto Apostolo jia 
Cidacle cjup hoje clianiaraos de S. Tliom^. Aqiii em hem I'ouco tempo 
it'cUizio a fcS p Ijautizou 1300 pessoas. Crescendo com oxesao os bautismos 
ehamoa mais Religiozos \ fo!. 44y] clesla Piovinpia. edificon para elles hun 
Hospicio c<jm sua Igceja, e fabricou ontia fora da Cidade, nesta sempre 
iv'ziilii) Inim Keligioso como Paroco.'' And he refers to the Chroincii 
Sei-afii-n ihi Pmviiicia 'h Poiiiigiil com/Mul'i pnr Fr. Feiiifiixlo de Foledade, 
tiimo S”'. parte 3a. livro 3", cap. 21. f. 539. 

"In the year 1.340 Father Friar -Vntonio de Padrfio, ex -Custodian 
i.it this Piovinco of Sdo Thome, went to visit the relies of this Holy Apostle 
in the City which we nowadays call S. Thom^. Here he converted to 
the faith and baptised in a very short time TWO pei'sons. As the baptisms 
increased excessively, ho called out more Religions of this Province, Iniilt 
for them a Hospice with its Church, and constructed outside the City an- 
other iChurch). in which there always resided a Religious as Parish-Priest.'" 



Platf) 21. 



S. Thorn^. Cathedral ; view of the interior, on festive occasions. 







S. Thom#. Cathedral, Staiaed Glass over above the High Altar. St. Thomas 
putting his hand into the sacred Side of Our Lord. (Modem). 




4. St. Thomas and the Hymn of Ike So^il.'- 


The Hymn of the Soul is found in some copies of the Sj'riac 
Acts of St. Thomas. The Saint sang it in prison at the capital of 
KingMazdai on the eve of his death. The explanation general- 
ly given is that it has no connection nitli St. Thomas, but is 
eithei anterior or posterior to the Acts and refers to the Christ- 
ian soul in general. I shall explain it as referring to St. Thomas 
himself, thus making it one with the Acts of A.fi. 220. 

To undei-stand the Hymn «e should bear in mind three 
IJoints : — 

1. The Trinity, Gnostic, like the Acts, ia; The Father. 
King of Kings ; the Mother-Queen, or, in other parts of the 
Acts, the Spirit of Holiness, understood in a Gnostic sen.se, as a 
female deity, because of the feminine gender of the word ‘ .spirit ’ 
in Syriac and other Semitic languages; the Prince, their Son, 
Jesus. 

2. Jesus’ brother, who .sings the hymn, is Thomas, Didy- 
uius, the Twin, Jesus' twin brother, understood thus by the 
Gnostics M’ith a rigour which, to us now, is baffling. In the 
Acts Thomas is continually mistaken for Je.sus. Naturally so. 
if they resembled each other as twins ■will do, or if St. Thomas 
was an emanation or avatar of Jesus. 

3. Other Gnostic teaching, also found in tlie Apocryphal 
Gospels ; Jesus manifests himself at the age of five. The same 
for the Hinger of the hymn, a little child at the time when he is 
sent dom\ from heaven in quest of the pearl. Since Thomas is 
Jesus’ twin, it follows that Thomas was yet a child nhen he 
waa manifested on earth. At this age, then, he is div ested of 
the royal robe and mantle of divinity and is given from the 
royal hoard by his Parents a human form. 

1. While I was yet hut a little child in the House of my 
Father, 

Brought up in luxury, well content with the life of 
the Palace, 

Far from the East, our home,^ my Parents sent me to 
travel, 


' 1 understand from Mrs. E. A. Gordon's Asian Cristology, from 
which (pp. 207-271) I take the metrical translation of the Hymn, that 
Prof. F. C. Burkitt is the translator and that he published it originally iit 
his Early Eastern ChrisHanity, 1904, pp. 212-223- There are a fow variants 
in the translation published by Mrs. Gordon in her World-Healers (revised 
and enlarged edition), 11, 404-407, 

S Heaven. 

18 
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And from the Roj'al hoard They prepared me a load 
for the journey ; 

Precious it was, yet light, that alone I carried the 
burden. 

2. Median gold it contained and silver from Atropatene,' 
Garnet and ruby from Hindostan and Bactrian agate ; 
Adamant hai'iiess was girded upon me stronger than 

iron ; ^ 

But They took off the Robe wherewith Their Ix)ve 
had adorned me, 

And the bright Mantle, woven of scarlet, and wrought 
to my stature. 

3. For They decreed, and wrote on my heart, that J 

should not forget it : 

“If thou go down and bring from Egypt the Pearl, 
the unique one,® 

“ Guarded there in the Sea that envelops the all-swal- 
lowing Serijent, 

*• Thou shalt be clothed again with thy Robe and the 
Mantle of scarlet, 

" And with thy Brother, the Prince, thou shalt inherit 
the Kingdom.” 

4. So I quitted the East,* two Guardians® guiding me 

downwards ; 

Hard was the way for a child and a dangerous journey 
to travel ; 

Soon I had passed Maishan, the mart of the Eastern 
merchants ; “ 

Over the soil of Babylon then I hurried mj' foot- 
steps, 


‘ Atropatene is a part of Media touching on tlie Caspian Sea. 

2 The three first lines of this stanza describe poetically the attiibutes 
of our humanity. 

^ The pearl symbolizes the soul of man, which Thomas ia sant to 
redeem. Egypt may be taken figuratively for the world of sin and 
bondage. 

* Heaven. * Two angels. 

* Aletterfrom Dr. J- Le\eon, Department of Oriental Printed Books 
and MSS., British Museum (11. 8. 1923) shows that Wright's rendering of 
Maishdn is confirmed by the Syriac. At p. 239, Wright adds this note 
to the word MaishAn : •• The district l>etween al-Basva and M'asit, with a 
chief town of the same name.” 

MaishAn (Perath-MaishAn, or Basra, at the head of the Peisian Gulf) 
has no meaning in the story of St. Thomas, or if we apply the Hymn to 
the Christian soul in general. If MaishAn is not a misreading of the copyist 
of the Syriac text for MailAn, Mylapore, or for ChushAn, ShushAn, which 
yields Chora, Chola, Coromandel, and therefore Mylapore, famous for its 
pearl-fishery in ancient times, I propose to take it figuratively for a place 
where Thomas first alights on hia way from heaven to Egypt. The singer 
Thomas spurns the demons of the Babylonian wastes (cf. st. 10, line 6) 
and goes to the serpent by the sea (a shark 1 symbolizing Satan) at MailAn 
Mylapore). the scene of his labours and death, 
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And my companions left me within the borders of 

Egypt- 

5. Straight to the Serpent I went, and near him settled 
iny dwelling, 

Till he should slumber and sleep, and the Pearl I 
could snatch from his keeping. 

I \vas alone, an exile under a foreign dominion ; 

None did I see of the free-born race of the Easterns, 

Save one youth, a son of Maishan, who became my 
companion. ‘ 

h. He was my friend, to whom 1 told the tale of my 
venture ; 

Warned him against the Egj-ptians and all their 
ways of uncleanness ; 

Yet, in their dress I clothed myself, to escape recog- 
nition.* 

Being afraid lest, when they saw that I was a 
stranger,'^ 

Come from afar for the Pearl, they would rouse the 
Serpent against me. 

7. It was from him perchance they learnt 1 was none of 
their kindred ; 

And in their guile they gave me to eat of their unclean 
dainties ; 

Thus I forgot my race, and 1 served the King of the 
country ; 

Xay, I forgot the Pearl for which my Parents had 
sent me, 

While from their iwisonous food I sank in slumber 
imcon.sniou8> 

S. All that had chanced my Parents knew, and They 
grieved for me -sorely ; 

Through the land They proclaimed for nil at our 
Gate^ to assemble — 

Parthian Princes and Kings, and all the Eastern 
Chieftains — ® 


> 1 uiidei-stAod that it was not in Egypt, taken in a geogiaplkit-al 
sense, but at Mail&n (Mylapore), the place of his last labours, that St. 
Tltomas made the acquaintance of this youth so full of piety as to be 
called lieavenly. If Mazda!, who killed S't. Thomas, reigned at Mylapore, 
the youth would be Mazdai’a son, Czanw, baptised by Thomas, who made 
him a deacon oit the day of his martyrdom. 

- I appeared like a man among men. > Heavenly, 

* Contact with matter, which the Gnostics considered essentially evil, 
would make Thomas lose ‘caste,’ contract sin and make him unworthy, 
oblivious, of heaven. 

i The gate of heaven, where, as in earthly Eastern cities, the affairs 
of state are representetl as being discussed. 

* Angels arrayed in Parthian attire, as the custom of repjesenting 
them is on the open-air crosses of Malabar. 
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There they devised an escape, that I might not perish 
in Egypt, 

Writing a letter, signed in the name of each of the 
Chieftains. 

9. “ From thy Father, the King of Kings, — from the 

Queen, thy Mother, — 

“ And from thy Brother, — to thee, our Son in Egypt, 
be greeting ! 

“ Up and arise from sleep, and hear the words of our 
Letter ! 

”Thou art a son of Kings: by whom art thou held 
in bondage ? 

“ Think of the Pearl for wliich thou wast sent to 
sojourn in Egypt. 

10. “Think of thy shining Robe and remember thy 

glorious Mantle ; 

“These shall thou wear, wlien thy name is enrolled in 
the li.st of the Heroes,* 

“And, with thy Brother, Viceioy thou’lt be in our 
Kingdom,” 

This u as my Letter, sealed with the King’s own 
Seal - on the cover, 

Lest it should fall in the hands of the fierce Biby. 
Ionian demons. 

11. High it flew a, the Eagle, King of the birds of the 

lieaven ; 

Flew and alighted beside me, and spoke in the 
speech of ray country ; 

Then, at the sound of its tones, I started and rose 
from my slumber ; 

Taking it up, I kissed it and broke the Seal that was 
on it. 

And like the words engraved on my heart were the 
words of the Letter. 

12. So I remembered my Royal race and my free-horn 

nature ; 

So I remembered the Pearl, for which they hod sent 
me to Egypt, 

And I began to charm the dread all-swallowing 
Serpent : 

Down he sank into sleep at the sound of the Name of 
my Father, 

And at my Brother’s Name, and the Name of the 
Queen, my Mother.® 


1 Heroee: understand athletes, wrestlers, martyrs. 

* The sign of the Cross ? 

* In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
We may notice that here the Son is mentioned before the Holy Ghost. 
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13. Then I seized the Pearl and homewards started to 

journey, 

Leaving the unclean gaib I had worn in Egt'pt behind 
me ; ^ 

Straight for the East I set my course, to the light of 
the Home-land. 

And on the way in front I found the Letter that 
roused me — 

Once it awakened me — now it became a Light to my 
pathway. - 

14. Like a Royal Banner it gleamed on the road I 

must travel, 

And with its voice and leading cheered my htirrying 
footsteps. 

Drawing me on in Love across the perilous passage. 
Till I had left the land of Babylon safely behind me, 
And I had reached Maishaii, the sea-washed haven 
of merchants. 

15. What I had worn of old, my Robe and the Mantle 

of scarlet, 

Thither my Parents sent from the far Hyrcanian 
mountains,® 


* The seizing of the peail is effected by a martyr's death. In the 
Liturgy of Adai and Mari, an Edesssn liturgy, martyidom is described as 
a snatching of the peart from the huad of the Cross on Golgotha. We 

read: “The Athletes saw a priceless pearl at the top of Golgotha 

The blessed company of Athletes despised ond scorned the world and its 
desires for the glorious pearl which is at the head of the Cross." Cf. Mrs. 
R. Gordon, Asian CriMology, p. 225. Our poet would convey the same 
meaning through the conceit either of a shark -oharmor binding a shark by 
his incantations and snatching the pearl, or rather of a snake. charmer 
charming a snake and robbing it of the precious stone or snake-stone 
which, according to Eastern folklore, is bred in its head. Cf. Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. snake-stone. 

We may think that, as Jesus remains in heaven and Thomas takes 
his place on earth, the form of Thomas' death for the Gnoetice was cruci- 
fixion, Some of them said of St. Thomas that he was impaled; others, 
that he was pierced with a spear in the four members, which more clearly 
expresses cniciftxion. The Acts, of which the poem forms part, says that 
he was speared by (our soldiers on a mount outside the city, in which we 
have again an imitation of the Gospels. The Muhammadans still hold 
that, not Christ, but one like him, was crucified. Who, then, but Jesus' 
twin ? Jourdain de S^verac, a DominicanMissionary in India (A.D. 1330), 
says of certain parts of Lesser India {i.t-, India, from Sind down to South 
Canara) that there were .sectaries who called themselves Christians, though 
they were not baptised and knew nothing of Christianity, yet to whom 
St. Thomas the Great was Christ. 

^ Like the pillar of fire guiding the Israelites out of the bondage of 
Egypt. 

^ The Caucasus, Mount Imaus, the Himalayas, Mount Meru, Mount 
KailSsh, an Indian Olympus, a Onostio-Hindu heaven t 
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Brought by the hands of the faithful warders who 
had it in keeping.' 

I was a child u'hen I left it, nor could its fashion 
remember, 

But when I looked, the Robe had received my fortn 
and my likenes.s.* 

16. It was myself that 1 saw before me as in a mirror ; 

Twoinmimberwestood, yet only one in appearance 

No les.s alike n'ere we than the strange Twin guard- 
ian figures 

Bringing my Robe, each marked with the Royal 
escutcheon.'* 

Servants both of the King whose troth restored me 
my Treasure. 

17. Truly a Royal treasure appeared my RoImj in its glory ; 

Gay it shone with beryl and gold, sardonyx and 

ruby ; 

Over its varied hues there flashed the colour of 
sairphire ; 

All its seams with stones of adamant firmly were 
fastened. 

And upon all the King of Kings Himself was de- 
picted.* 

18. While I gazed, it sprang into life like a sentient 

creature ; 

Even as if endowed with speech and hearing I saw it ; 

Then I heard the tones of its voice a.s it cried to the 
kcepei's ; * 

■‘I am one with the Hero’ for whom I was reared by 
my Father — 

“Hast thou not marked me,® liow my .stature grew' 
with his labours ? ” 

If). All the while, with a kingly mien, my Robe was 
advancing, 

Flowing towards me, as if impatient with those who 
had brought it : 


' Perhaps the two angels who ha<l acoompanietl him from heaven to 
Mai.shAn and Egypt. They come to him now at MnishAn with the robe. 
1 takeit that they meet him at MaiUrt, Che place of his triumph. 

2 The robe had grown to his stature. 

8 Jesus himself, his twin, comes dressed in the robe ; but the resem- 
blance between Jesus and Thoma* is such that Thomas does not recognise 
him as distinct from himself till he speaks. 

t Marked with the sign of the Cross (on the forehead) f 
5 The Son being the reflexion of the Father. 

« It is Jesus who speaks; at least I understand it so. 

“ Hero ” should be taken as synonymous with martyr. 

* We expect “ Have ye not marked me,” as Jesus speaks to the two 
angels bringing the robe. 
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I too longed for it, ran to it, grasped it, put it upon 
me.' 

Once again I was clothed in my Robe and adorned 
with its beauty, 

And the bright many-hued Mantle- again was 
gathered about me. 

20. Clad in my Robe. 1 betook me to the Gate of the Palace, 

Bowing my head to the glorious Sign of my .Father 
that sent it. * 

I had performed His behest, and He had fulfilled 
wh.'it He promised ; 

So in the .Satiaps’ Court I joined the throng of the 
Chieftains — 

He with favour I'eccived me. and near Him f dwell 
in the Kingdom. 


’ The donning of the robe recalls the espreasion “to put on Christ.'' 

- We hear of a robe and a bright mantle of scarlet (st. 2, II. 4, 9], of a 
i cibe and a mantle of scarlet (at. 3. I. 4). of a shining robe and a glorious 
mantle (at. 10. 1. 1); of a robe of varied hues (st. 17, II. I, 3), of a robe 
and a bright many-hiiod mantle (st. 19, II. 4. 5). The dress consists then 
of a robo and of a mantle reflecting the colours of the rainl^ow or of the 
peacock's plumage. M'as not this the reason why, as de’ Marignolli wrote, 
St. Thomas was painted in tlte Indian churches draseed in a white ahirt 
(a robe) and a mantle of peaoook-fcathers ? In the iiargamkali, a Malabar 
(lance in honour of St. Thomas, peacock feathers are a conspicuous 
oriramcnt. 'Tlie dress of St. Thomas on the stone described at p. 4, No. 6. 
consists of a robe and mantle. Is not St. Thomas the Peacock-King of the 
Chinese pilgrims to India ? 

After going to press with the ebo\'e, 1 saw M. R. Jamee' The apocrij- 
y.hal New Teslmneixt, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924, where at pp. 411-415, 
aprose translation of the Hymn of the Soul compares the Syriac with a 
Greek MS., the ValUcoUian, and a paraphrase by Nicetas of "Thessalonica. 
This prose translation is in many places less clear or less pointed. 
Bactrian (st. 2, 1. 2) is ‘ the Kosani ' (KushBna I) ; Maishhn (st. 4, 1. .3) is 
• the Mosani ’ ; a son of MaishAn (st. 9, 1. 4) is leplaced by “ my kinsman, 
a son of princes (or an anointed one) " : MaishAn (st. 14, 1. 4) is •' Meson 
(Mesene: Malshati) ; Hyrcanian (st. 13, I. 2) is “of Warkan.” All 
considered, 1 think that, if Egypt and MaishSn are explained figuratively, 
my explanation above may stand. MaishSn is possibly the Mahoslia, 
whence St. 'Thomas seems to have gone to India. 

* Thomas bow.s to the Crosa decorating the gate of heaven. 



5. St. Thoms in the Mozarabic Breviari/.' 


1. Festum, Christe Rex, pef orbem 

Inluxit almificuni, 

In quo tibi confitetiir 
Cuncta cohors fidelium 
Gloiiani, per.sol%'unt hymnuni 
Pro triumphis Martyrum. 

2. Gloriosus, ecce, tuiisquo 

Thomas DiscipuUis : 

Cicatrices contractanclo. 
Croditus est Dominus ; 

Inter fratres gloriosus 
Extitit Apostolus. 

3. Nuncius venit de Indis 

Qiifiei-eie artificein ; 
Architectum, oonstruere 
Regium palatium : 

In foi'o deambulabat 
Cunctorum venalium. 

4. Habeo servum fidelem, 

Locutus est Dominus. 

I.H exquiris talem, aptum 
Esse huno artificein; 

Abbanea videns, et gaudens. 
Suscepit -Apostolum. 

. 0 , Tiaditur Regis ministris 

Sanctua Dei Apostolus ; 
Eliophorum ingressus. 
Suscepit convivio : - 
Digna sui percussoris 
Reddita est 

6. Rex. ut vidit et audivit 
Insigne miraculnin, 


' 1 find the Latin text of the Moeerabic Breviary, edited Ijy Cardinal 
Loren-iana (1773). in the Kev. Ch, E. Kennet's St. Thoittas, the .4}>oatle of 
India, Madras, 1882, pp. 23>28 : also in Zaleeki'a Lei originee du Chrie- 
tionisme oux Indes, pp. .138-243, and iii Zaleski's The Saints oj India, 
pp. 158-163. Kot having Lorenzana, I am thrown back on the alternative 
of picking and choosing between the variants offered by Kennet and 
Zaleski. 

1 Kennet has: coniveie. 

* Tliia episode did not take piece at Elioforum, the capital of 
Oondophares, but at Sandaruk or .Andrepolis, which we seek to identify 
with Cranganore. 
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Juveiies ut benedicat 
Supplicaiiter poBtwlat ; 

Sio Baptismo candiclatos 
Consecrat velamine. 

7. (rundaphonis Rex Indoruni, 
Iniquua et perfidns. 
Romaiionim more sibi 
Voluit palatium ; 

HuJhs opus oonsti'iieie 
Praecipit Apostolo. 

S iSed beatus atque -snnctvis 
Did)’mus Apostolus, 
Erogando Regis aurum, 
Construit palatium. 

Rutilum. coiusciuu geniiiiis. 
In supernis sedibus. 

f). Caveere mox Rex Abbanem 
Trusit cum Apostolo. 

Gath, infirmus Regis frater, 
Migrat ab hoc saeculo ; 

Coelo ductus vidit diginim 
Fiatrisque palatium. 

10. .-Kugeli expctuiit Christo 

Ut resurgat niortuus, 
Gunda]>horo reddat nuruni. 
Emat aedificium, 

Et resolvat vinculatum 
Domini discipulum. 

1 1. lllieo siirgena, exponit 

Sacrum Rcgi ordiuem, 

In carceiem deinde petit. 
Ejicit Apostolum, 

Obaecrant undique fratres 
Veniamquc eviminum. 

12. Nunc Thomas iiicampuin vocal 

PopiiloB Indiauicos; 

Lapidem ascendit altum. 
Corda mulcet gentium. 

Per Baptisma pollicetiir 
Veniam peccaminiim. 

13. Indiam superiorem 

Visitans adgreditur ; 

Dogma Christi praedicaiido 
F'.mdavit Ecclesiam, 

Infinita per Bapti-sma 
Consecravit millia, 
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14- Mira qiiippe, ac stupenda 
Facieiis miracula : 

Siatica^que restauravit 
Cojporalia luniina ; 

Laticis perfundit unda 
Illam et-Mindoniain. 

15. Cliriatiana jam probata, 

Rcgi« uxor Treptia. 

Regiiuin Christi concupi'<ceas, 

Respnit terreatvia ; 

Ulcevoaus scaber 
Ut sanetiir postniat. 

16. Preeibiis Tliomae a Chriato 

Angeliis dirigitur ; 

Exult in parte totam 
Uloei'osam tuiiicam ; 

Novae cutia indumenta 
Vestivit coi'poi'ea.* 

17. Templum Solis coinminutuin 

Oorruit cum idolo ; 

Ac luetallum pretiosum 
Solvitur in pulverem. 

Rex illius civitatis 
Fugit cum Carisio. 

18. Tunc saccrdos idoloruin 

Furibundus astitit, 

Gladio transverberavit 
Sauctum Christi martj'rein, 

Glorioao passiotiis 
Laureatum sanguine.® 

10. Obeata inter omnes 
Edeaseiia civitas, 

Quae pigiius suscepit aimum 
Domini diacipuliim. 

Ubi corpus requiescit 
Cum hoiiore condituin. 

20. Jude ouncti te precamur, 

Summi Patris Filhim. 

Mitte nobis de supemis 
Invictum auxilium, 

Dt crcdentes evadamus 
.Flternum supplicium. 


' Kennet has ; corporeae. 

® The incident of stanza 17 and the form of the martyrdom are 
talien from the Pruaio. We may eay that the whole hymn ia modelled on 
(he text of the Paaaio 
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21. "Ct sub uno ’ cuncta cohors 
Conjuneta fidelium 
Tv scquamur, te canamus, 

Te fruainur perpetim, 

Humili coiifessione 
Proclaiiiainiis* gloriani. 

Gloria Patri, etc. 


Translation by the Rev. A. Westcott, M.A.,® 

Formerly Classical Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambrictgt ; 
Principal of the S.P.G. Theological College, Madras. 

1. Thy gracious feast. 0 Christ our Kins. 

Hath dauTied throughout the earth ; 

Tiie hymns of praise triumphant ring ; 

Thy peojde hymn the martyrs’ worth. 

2. Amongst the brethren famous far. 

Thine own Apostle true, 

Saint Thomas, touched the sacred scar, 

And doubting not, his Saviour knew. 

3. A herald comes from India’s shore 

To seek a builder wise ; 

Searchmgin every market store, 

For cunning architect he spies. 

4. ‘ My servant Thomas,’ said the Lord. 

‘ A faithful huildor he. 

' 1 give thee : take.’ The gracious ^^'ord 
Abbanes heard, and took with glee. 

5. Thus, entering EUophor, he stayed 

Of royal slaves the sport ; * 

But speedy vengeance was repaid 
To him who blows and insults wrought. 

0. The king, astonied at the sight, 

His blessing humbly prays, 

And, clothed in holy gaib of white. 

Is blessed with the baptismal grace.® 


' Zileski has: ai«6 una io Lee Origines. 

S Kennet has i praelamemue. 

^ I take this English translation from St. Thomas, Apostle of Out 
Lord Jesus Christ, a souvenir of his feast, Madras, 1917, pp. 20-23. For 
the fuller title of the book see p. 224. 

t Westcott notes: “Read conotcita for convivis. I conjecture this 
textual emendation.” Westcott misses the meaning. There is question of 
the marriage-feast at SandarSk : hence convivio or conviviis should be the 
word. 

The king asks for a blessing on the nowly-mairied couple, his 
daughter and her husband, Pelagia and Penis of the Passio, whom St. 
Thomas baptises and consecrates to a life of virginity. 
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7. King Gundaplior, as Western ])rince 

Craving a palace home, 

Bids the Apostle build one, since 
None skilled as he in arts of Rome. 

8. But Didymus the blest, as prize 

Winning the tjTant’s gold. 

Built him a palace in the skies, 

Sparkling with heavenly gems untold. 

9. Therefore, the saint in dungeon fast 

The king confined amain ; 

But Gath, the royal brother, jiassed 
From earth, and saw that heavenly fane. 

10. The angels pray that Gath may rise 

From death, to pay the gold 
To Gundaphor. and with the price 
Buy house, and free the Apostle bold. 

11. Forthwith, Gath rose at Christ’s command 

And sought the prison ceil, 

Set free the saint ; and all the band 
Seek pardon for their crime so fell.* 

12. Now Thomas summons to the field 

The Indian people. “Cease.” 

He cries, “ from striving thus, and yield 
A spirit meek and sue for peace. ” 

13. Thence, preaching Christ o’er India wide. 

He sped for souls to search, 

And countless thou.satids in the tide 
Bapti.riug, founded Christ’s true Church. 

14. 0 wondrous miracle ! he gave 

Her sight to Sintica,* 

And poured the healing water’s wave 
On her and on Mindonia.'^ 

lo. The royal consort, Treptia fair.'* 

Plagued with an ulcerous sore, 

For liealing craved, longing to share 
Christ’s blessings, earth ’.s not heeding more. 

16. Hearing the blest Apostle’s cry, 

Christ sent an angel fair, 


*, “Ji'ati'fa ” appear to be Gondophares and his brother Gad only. 
- Sinthiee, Sintice, Sentice, a woman afHioterl with blindness durin f. 
six years, was the friend of Mygdonia. Her name is only in the Pa$3io, 

® Mygdonia was the wife of Karish, King Mazdai's brother-in-law. 
Treptia was the wife of Mazdai. Her name occurs in the following 
forms: Tertia {Si/Tiac)', Tertia, TerentianS, TertianS {Oreek); Tertia, 
Treptia, Trepicia, Triplioia (Latin). Cf. hid. Aniig., 1903, p. 7. 
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And clothed the queen suqiassingly 
With soft new skin of beauty rare.^ 

17. The sun’s grim idol, prey to rust, 
Falls down : the temple eke ; 

The precious metals turn to dust ; 
Refuge the king and Caris seek. 

IS. The idol’s priest with wrathful pace 
Strode forth with gleaming sword, 
-And smote the holy mai-tyr’s face, 
Crowned with the laurels of his blood. 
11). Fair country where his body lies, 
Edessa, city blest, 

Within thy walls, an honoured prize. 
They laid his martyred form to rest. 
2d. Son of the Father, Thee we pray 
To send us from on high 
Thy mighty aid, upon this day, 

To save from endless misery. 

21. Tliee may ue follow, and Thee sing 

In joy for ever more, 

Confess thee now, and as our King 
All Thee witli one accord adore. 

22. All glory to the Father be. 

All glory to the Son ; 

All glory. Holy Ghost, to Thee, 

While everlasting ages run. 

Amen. 


1 asked of the saint, to care a leper, whom she found near tlie 
house of Mazdai's Genera), Sifur. \yestG 0 tt did not know the legends uf 
the Actu, de MiracuUs and Paseio. Cf. Bonnet, .-icw Thomae, p. 152 
( Posei'o). 



6. St. Thomas’ apparitmis on his feast. 


Father G. Tachard, S.J,, in 1711 alludes to St, Thomas’ 
apparitions on the day of his feast (cf. supra, p. 154). This 
legend appears in the hymn below. It is first heard of in an 
account of a visit to Rome by a Patriarch of the Indies about 
.A.D. 1122. We commented on it as fully as we could in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, N.S., Vol. XIX, 1923, pp. 153-236. 
Many of tho statements of the Patriarch remain mysterious, if 
they’ have to be applied to Mylapore, We think, however, that 
our legend emanates from Mylapore or India : for another marvel 
mentioned by the Patriarch, the yearly receding of the water of 
the river at the time of St. Thomas’ feast, is alluded to by de ’ 
Marigiiolli (A.D. 1348), who speaks of " the opening of the sea ” 
and calls it a standing miracle. 

The Saint may Iiave been deemed to give himself Holy 
Communion to the faithful, if the practice was that the priest 
previously touched a statue of the Saint with the consecrated 
hosts. The Emperor Michael II. (820-829), writing of certain 
excesses of the image-worshippers, says : ” Others place the Body 
of the Lord in the hands of images, from which it is taken by 
the communicants.” (Cath. Encyd., New York, VII. 668 b.c.) 

1 . Sancte Thoma, princeps mundi, 

Fac me, quaeso, non confundi 
Ob culparum gravitatem. 

Fac me tuam dignitatem 
Digne semper exaltare 
Et devote invocare. 

2. Christum tantum dilexisti, 

Mori secum quod cupisti, 

Dicens : Et nos gradiamur 
Et cum illo moriamur. 

Exquiris nec prius scitam 
Viam, veritatem, vitam. 

3. Non credendo Christi miris 
Veram vitam experiris ; 

Tangendo humanitatem 
Es confessus Deitatem. 

Undo nobis fortitude 
Crescit et beatitudo. 

4. Veritatem sic expertus. 

Hinc fis Christi testis certus, 

Magnus mundo praedicator, 

Trium reguui baptisatoi. 
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5. Coiiimendaiis Christi ore 
Te fidelem servum foie. 

Nam quod lucro acquisisti 
Totuni Christo attulisti. 
d. Contemplator o coelestis 1 
Tu, in nuptiainm festis, 

Semper coelum intucndo, 

Nil edendo ve) bibendo, 

Tuae carnis es afflictor. 

Castitatis benedictor. 

7. Et ex donis thesaurorum 
Pius pater egenoruin 
Es palatii fundator, 

Fratris regis suscitator. 

Ipsiim regem sic repente 
Acquiris cum siia gente. 

S. Omnes aegros sic sanandu 
Transis unde praedicando. 

Lanceis post perforaris 
Et sic martyr coronaris. 

9. Erroria tu es contemptor, 

Perfidorum tu peremptor : 

Nam nunquam in civitate 
Qua jaces in veritate 
Vivit quis haereticorum, 

Judeorum, paganorum. 

10. Eigitis cum quibus Christi 
Sacrum latus tetigu^ti 
Sacramentum praebes dignis, 
Denegando hoc indignis. 

11. Et hoc fit in manifesto 
Omni anno tuo festo. 

Vere signum tale tuum 

Nunquam fit per quemquam sanctum. 

12. 0 mi princeps, tarn prae(51are 
^aeelecte, mihi care, 

Quamvls sim peccator totiis, 

Tibi tamen sim devotus : 

Te honoro teque amo ; 

Te require, ad te clamo. 

13. Firma me in castitate, 

Fide, spe et caritate ; 

Fac me Deo sic servire 
Ne contingat me perire. 

14. Due per viam veritatis 
Me ad vitam claiitatis, 

Statim cum amittam fiamen. 

Deus verus det hoc. Amen. 
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{Translation.) 

1. Holy Thomas, prince of the world, grant, I beseech 
tliee, that I may not be confounded because of the weight of 
my offences; grant that I may ever extol worthily thy dignity 
and piously invoke thy name. 

2. Thou lovedst Christ so dearly that thou longedst to 
die with Him, saying: Let us too go forth and die with Him 
Thou seeke.«t what thou knewost not before : the way, the truth , 
the life. 

3. Disbelieving in Christ’s wonders, thou findest true life ; 
touching His Humanity, thou confessedst his Deity, whence 
our strength grows stronger and our happiness. 

4. Having thus discovered truth, thou beoomest Clirist’s 
staunch witness, a great preacher to the world, the baptiser of 
three kings. 

3. With His own lips Christ speaks thy praise, saying 
thou wilt be his servant true ; for whatever thou gainedst, thou 
broughtest to Christ without reserve. 

0. At the nuptial feast, 0 heavenly muser, thou eatest 
and drinkest naught ; but, looking always up to heaven, thou 
affiictest thy body and blessest chastity. 

7. With the treasures given thee, kind father of the poor, 
thou buildest a palace and raisest to life the king’s own brother, 
and thus presently thou winnest over the king himself and his 
people. 

8. Thus, curing all the sick, thou passesfc preaching every- 
whove. Next thou art pierced with lances and crowned a martyr. 

9. Thou despisest error ; thou destroyest unbelievei's : for, 
in the city where thou truly liest, there never lives any of the 
heretics, Jews, or pagans. 

10. With those same fingers with which thou didst touch 
Christ’s sacred side thou givest to the worthy the Sacrament 
and refusest it to the unworthy.* 

11. And this happens openly every year on thy feast. 
Truly, such wonder chances to no otlier saint. 

12. 0 prince of my heart, so gloriously pre-elected, and 
dear to me, grant that, though steeped in sin, I yet may be 
devout to thee. I honour thee and love thee. I seek thee and 
call on thee. 

13. Strengthen me in chastity, in faith, in hope, and 
charity. Obtain that I may so serve God that from perdition I 
be saved. 

14. By the way of truth lead me to the life of light, os 
soon as uiy last breath I yield. May God, sole true, grant me 
this boon. Amen. 


I This may be based on a scene in the Acta ; the hauds of a youth, 
who received the Eucharist unworthily, withered up. Cf. Greek Acts, 
-Act 6. James, op. cil., p. 388. 



7. . Camoens * oh St. Thomas and Mylaport 
(From Burton’s Luaiads, Canto X, 109-118.) 

109. Here rose the potent oitj’, Meliapor 

Nam^d, in olden time rich, va.st and grand ; 

Her sons their olden idols did adore. 

As still adoreth that iniquitous band : 

In tho.se past ages stood she far from .shore, 

When, to declare glad tidings over the land, 
Thome came preaching, after he had trod 

A thousand regions taught to know his God. 

1 10. Here came lie preaching, and the while he gave 

Health to the sick, revival to the dead ; 

When chance one day brought floating o'er the wave 
A forast-tiee of size unmeasured ; 

The King, a Palace building, lief would save 
The waif for timber, and determined 
The mighty bulk of trunk ashore to train 
By force of engines, elephants and men. 

111. Now was that lumber of such vasty size, 

No jot it moves, however hard they bear : 

^^^len lo ! th’ Apostle of Christ’s veritie.s 

Wast&s in tho business less of toil and care : 

His trailing wai-st-coid to the tree he ties, 

Raises and sans an effort hales it where 
A sumptuous Temple he would rear sublime, 

A fixt example for all future time. 

1 1 2. Right uell he knew hov\- ’tis of Faith aver’d 

• Faith moveth mountains’; will or pill they move, 
Lending a listening ear to Holj' Word : 

As Christ had taught him, so ’twas his to prove ; 
By such a miracle much the mob was stir’d ; 

The Brahmins held it something from above ; 
For, seen his signs and seen his saintly life, 

They fear the loss of old prerogative. 

1 13. These be the Sacerdotes* of Gentoo-creed, ® 

That of sore jealousy felt most the pain ; 

They seek ill ways a thousand and take rede * 

Thom4 to silence or to gar * him slain : 


1 Luis Vas de Camoens ; bom in 1524 or 1523; died, June 10; 1580; 
journey to India, 1563; began return trip in 1687; reached Lisbon, 1370; 
published the first edition of his Lusiade in 1572. 

2 Priests. ^ Oentoo, from the Portuguese <;entto: pagan, heatben. 

* Counsel. * Get. 

19 
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The Principal who dons the three-twine thread ' 
By a deed of horror makes the lesson plain ; 
There be no Hatred fell, and ferc^ and curst, 

As by false Virtue for true Virtue nurst. 

1 14. One of his sons he slaughters, and accuses 

Thome of murther, who was innocent ; 
Bringing false witnesses, as there the use is, 

Him to the death they doom incontinent. 

The Saint, assured that his best excuses 
Are his appeals to God Omnipotent, 

Prepares to work before the King and Court 
A publick marvel of the major sort. 

1 15. He bids be brought the body of the slain, 

Tliat it may live again and be affied ^ 

To name its slayer, and its word be tane * 

As proof of testimony certified. 

AH saw the youth revive, arise again 

In name of Jesu Christ the Crucified ; 

Thom^ he thanks, when raised to life anew. 

And names his father as the man who slew.-’ 

116. So much of marvel did this miracle claim 

Straightway in Holy Water bathes the King, 
Followed by many. These kiss Thomt^’s hem. 
While those the praise of his Godhead sing. 
Such ire the Brahmins and such furies flame. 

Envy so pricks them with lier venom’d sting, 
That rousing ruffian-rout to wrath condign 
A second slaughter-plot the Priests design. 

117. One day, when preaching to the fold he stood. 

They feigned a quarrel ’mid the mob to rise ; 
Alrea<ly Christ His Holy man endow’d 

With saintly martyrdom that opes the skies. 


I The SRoivct Br«hm«nic-al thread. 2 Fierce, 
s Bound in faith. * Ta'en, taken. 

' The legend of the log appears for the first time knowit to us iii tie' 
JUrignolli'n account of Mylapore (.A.D. 134S) ; the legend of the Brahman 
nr./o^i who killed his son is first found in the Portuguese historians, as 
narrated at Mylapore and known to the non-Christians ; it was however 
coiiimonly known also in Malabar among the St. Thomas Christians. 

The miracle by which St. Thomas resuscitates the son of a jog! is 
copied in most of its details from the .Apocryphal Gospels, where it is 
attributed to the Ciiitd Jesus in somewhat different circumstances, and is 
loid with even greater wealth of dramatic incidents. Cf. C. Michel — P. 
Peeters, Evangiles apocryphes, I (Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew), 143 ; (Gospel 
of Thomas), 173 ; 11 (Gospel of the Infancy, Arabic version), 64-60 : (The 
Book of the Infancy, Armenian version), 183-188 ; 222-229 ; 249-236. 
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Rniiiecl iiinuiiierable stones the crowd 
Upon the victim, sacred sacrifice. 

.-Vncl last a villain, hastier than the rest, 

Pierced nith cruel spear his godly breast. ' 

118. Wept Ganges and Indus, true Thomd I thv fate. 

Wept thee w hatever lands thy foot had trod : 

Yet weep thee inoie the souls in blissful state 
Thou ledst to don the robes of Holy Rood. 

But Angels \\ aiting at the Paradise-gate 

Meet thee with smiling faces, hymning God. 

IVf pray thee, pray that still vouchsafe thy Lovtl 
Unto thy Lusians- His good aid afford. 

1 Here the martyr is first atoned and then pierced with a spear. 
Some ot the Portuguese historians, other than Camoens, probably relate 
the story in this form. In the Malaliar legends about St. lliomas there is 
one in which the Brahnrans near Cranganore are represented as stoning 
St. Thomas andloavins him for dead. Of. Zaleeki, The Apostle St. 'Tliomae, 
p. 131. 

- The Lusitanians or Portuguese. 



PART V, 


1- Zhdol and the Monastery of Si. Thomas in India. 

{Ante A.D. 363.) 

What had we to think of the following, which went to 
prove the existence in India, about or before A.D. 363, of a 
monastery of St. Thomas ? 

“ YonSii, the anchoret of Anbar, was probably a Cypriot by 
origin. If we are to believe the hagiographer Zftdoe, ‘ a priest 
and solitary, the chief of the monastery of St. Thomas in the 
country of India, ^vhose seat is fixed under the country of the 
Quatvfiye, in Ceylon, the black island,’ and who calls himself a 
contemporary of Mar YonSn, this holy monk would have met 
Mar Agwln in Egypt.” * 

When lived these three contemporaries, Mar YonSn, ZSdoe 
and Mar Agwin ? “ According to this truthful account, composed 
by Mar Michael, the companion of Mar Agwln, this holy man 
[Agwln] must have died on the 2l8t of Nisan 674 of the era of 
the Greeks, t.e., in April 363.” ® 

If these texts could be depended on , we had here one of the 
earliest witnesses to the existence of Christianity in Ceylon, a 
testimony by nearly two centuries earlier than that of Cosmas 
Indicopleutes, and almost contemporaneous with Mar John 
the Persian, who at the Council of Nicaea (A.D. 326) signed him- 
.self ” John the Persian of the Church in all Persis and in Great 
India ’ a testimony almost contemporaneous with the arrival 
of Thomas Cana in Malabar, the date of which, A.D. 345, a 
remarkably uniform date in the Malabar accounts, is embodied 
in the chronogram ^Ovala ; finally cojitemporancous with the 
travels of Theopbilus the Indian (before A.I). 354).* A century 
earlier, St. Thomas’ relics would have been carried, whether 
wholly or in part, we cannot say, to Edessa. 


‘ “ Frltre et solitaire, chef du monastCre de Saint. Thomas, dans le 
pays de I'lnde, dont le est sous le pays des QuatiSye, a Ceylan, 
i’ile noire.” Labourt, Li CkrisHanisme dans VBmpire Perse, p. 306. 

I was put on to this text by J. P. Thoma, in A Hindu traditiori on St. 
Thomas. Fr. S. G. Perera, S.J., had discussed the text in TAe Aloyeinn, 
Oalle, Ceylon, for p. 239, ae I now find in Fr. 8. Gnana Prakasar, 
O.M.I., A history o] the Catholic Church in Ceylon, Colombo, 1924, p. 9, 
n. 24. 

^ Cf . Labourt, ibid. , p, 305. 

> Act. Synod. Niccen. II. Can. 28 j le Quien, Oriens Ohristianus, II. 
1079. 

« Mgr. Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, p. 188.— Cf. also 
Capt. F. Wilfotd, Asiaiick Researches, X (1808), pp. 71-72, 
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The date of an uninscribed cross found at Anuradbapura, an 
ancient capital of Ceylon, was therefore possibly two centuries 
older than Cosmas Indieopleustes. a conclusion which would 
have its significance for the date to be assigned to the similar 
crosses at Mylapore, Kott<ayain and Kadamarram. 

The Rev. S. G- Perera, S.J., writing on Early Ghrisiianily 
in Ceylon, said of the passage we have quoted from Labourt: 
"The French te.vt, which is a translation (probably literal) is 
obscure. Perhaps this Z^doe was once the • Presbyter ' stationed 
in Ceylon, and the Persian settlers were Qatrffye (from the 
Peraian Gulf),” ^ 

The whereabouts of the monastery of St. Thomas over 
which Z^doe presided were not clearly stated. Was it Ceylon ? 
We could not forget that, according to St. Gregory of Tours (c. 
A.D. 590), there was a snonastery at the place where St. Thomas 
was first bulled. Thr. would have been Mylapore, and a monas- 
tery there would appropriately have been called ” the monasterj- 
of St. Thomas,” if St. Theunas died at Mylai>ore. Moreover, more 
than one linguist has blundered through the similarity betu’een 
the oriental spellings of Silan, Ceylon, and Shola. Ohola, Sora. 
Chora, Chosha, for Coromandel. Was Labourt justified in writ- 
ing •' Ceylon ” \ Why should Ceylon be called ‘-the black island”! 
Many of the islands of ancient accounts are not islands in jjre- 
sent geographical terminology. Hacl that ' black island ’ any 
connection perhaps \vith the much-sought Calainina ? 

I wrote to Col. C. E. Luard, the British Resident of Gwalior, 
who had offered to help me during his leave at Oxford in any 
difficulties I might have. The answer came from Dr. J. Leveen, 
Department of Oriental Printed Books and MSS., British Museum 
(11-8-1925). Labourt’s rendering of the Syriac was incorrect, 
What he took to nrean Ceylon actually meant 'below'. 
.Another reading had 'near’ as a variant for - below’. The 
Syriac for ‘ black island ’ was ‘ gSzaiid (island) ukdmdtd (black).’ 
As for ZftdoS and his connection.s with India, he could not dis- 
cover more.® 

Ceylon, therefore, is discarded, and we are free to seek a 
black island somewhere in India, below or near which there was 
a monastery of St. Thomas. This may be Mylapore, situated 
below or near Karumanal, a village on the coast north of Madras, 
the name of which means ‘ black sand.’ Europeans pronounce it 


1 Cf. S. O. Perera, 8.J-, The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Regialer, 
VJII. 190. 

On writing to Fr. Perera, St. Aloysius' College, Galle, Ceylon, I was 
told (1. 7. 1926) that he had found the ‘QatrSye’ were Persians- He 
could not recollect, however, the source of his informt-tion. He did not 
know either of any writer calling Ceylon " black island.” 

- For details on Mar Agwm, see Mrs. E. A. Gordon, Aeian Crietology, 
pp. 281-282;»292 n. 1; .A. Fortesoue. The lesitr Eattern Ohurehes, a.v. 
Eugene (Augln), pp. 43; llO-lll. 
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Coromandel ‘ and this may be the verj’ place which gave rise to 
the name Karamene, Kalaiuene, Calamina, tlie place where St. 
Thomas is said to have been martyred. Cardiva (Karativu). 
the ■ black island ’ off the west coast of Ceylon, has little chance, 
v hen there is also Mylaporc and Calamina to satisfy. 

The expression “ whose seat is fixed under the country of the 
Quatraye” remains obscure. Is there question of St. Thomas’ seat 
or see, or of Z&doe’s ? Assuming that the Quatraye were Persian-'^, 
and that the word ‘ seat ’ refers to Zidoe, must we undei-stand 
only that Z5doe’s seat (at Mylapore ?) was subject spiritually to 
Pereia, or that Persians ruled politically at Mylapore ? - 


' Cf. Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s-v, Ooroiiiitnclel. 

8 Dr. J. Leveen writes (10-10-102.5) 

•' Paj-ne Smith in his Thesaurus of the Syriac Iniiguago snj s i proper 
of Katriye 

' f^BtrSye (I translate the Syriac). Catarei, ntl siiium Poi'sicuiii, 
Hoffm. Pe'rs. Mart. -1. Eppislfupho dhe-Katrilyc, h.e. [episcopi] “Christ- 
innoriim in C'atara sou ^cotora insiilu oomiuorantiuni.” IJ.O. [BVWfn- 
.heca 111. i. 133. 135, 151, qui Katarayc ot Both Kntaryo, il). 

111. II. 50-1; Catavem eancloin esse insuUrri nc Sticotoraiii postoa negal. 
dicens, " Cataieoi diversi |)lane eh incolis Catarae a. Chai tevae, quae url.)s 
eat Mesopotamiao, at a Baetrianis trails Oxiiin duvium populis, et a 
Socotorac insulae habitatorllsua,” ib. 004. Dixerat enim &aWiHe<0 KalrSyu 
e Catara Meso))otnmiae ^pido orinnduin fuisse. ib. III. I. 97 not. 8 ; it. 
ib. 136, 032; addidit ctiam h. in loco e KenRya s, Beth I;Lairi(ya fieri 
BaktrRya (DBctrianus). ut e Both garmaya ot e Beth Zabhdai formeri 
Bagarmaya et Bazaiihdai. Corrige igitur C.B.M. (Wr.) :).3b. Katraya 
"the Baetrian,” revera Catarensis; et cf. C.B.V. III. 303. 304; exstat 
eciam Beth I^airSye, Ocst. Alex Budge. 262. 10, 

" The article adds that, according to the Lexicons the IJairSye were 
the people of NajrSn. 

“ I am afraid that the Syiiac does not justify your suggested render- 
ing of “ whose see depends on Persia." 

Here stops ]!)r. Leveen’s note. My notes from Asaomani (Btbf. Or., 
III. II. 740) show Cotroba, alias Katraba, Katarba, as synonymous 
with Sokotra. Elsewhere (III. I. 032) he writes among addenda anil 
corrigenda : " The Syrians also say Catara for the island now called 
Socotora ; indeed, by pieflxing an e, they call Marcnnda. a town of 
Bactriana, Samarcanda, and likewise they say Catara for Saoatara or 
Socotora. Now, though the Nestorians were settled both in Bactriana 
and ill Socotora, they seem to mean Bactriana rather than the island <if 
Socotora, when they apeak of Catara.” 

The Palilavas seem to be coming back to South India. Pi-of. Ernst 
Hcrzfeld, on Nov, IT, 1625, claimed before the Royal Asiatic Society to 
have discovered inscriptions in old Pahlavi which would prove that the 
whole ot Nortli-West India was a vast province of the Pavsian Empi re iu 
the 3rd century, and governed by Persian officials. (Cf. The Slateemati. 
Calcutta. Nov. 20, 1925.) This has its significance for the history of 
Christianity in India and Christian or Gnostic infiltrations. A vast 
Persian Empire in the .North-West might have ruled in the ports of our 
M'est and East coasts. 



2. Mylapore priests in China. 

(A.D. S45.) 

In the year S45, ‘'the Emperor M’utsurig published nn 
edict, still extant, denouncing the increase of Biuldhist monks, 
nuns, and convents, and ordering the destruction of 4-6(.»0 great 
monasteries, the 26<>.(»f)0 inmates of wlucli to return to 
civil life ; 40.000 minor inonasterie.s scattered about the country 
were also to be demolished, tlie lands attaching to them to be 
resumed by the state and 130,000 slaves belonging to the bonzes 
Vo be admitted to civil privilcge.s and duties. The edict also 
directs that foreign Imirzes \^•ho had come to China to make 
known the taw prevailing in their countries whether of Tathsin 
or of Muhupa, amounting to some 3.000, should also return to 
civU life, and cease to corrupt the iirstitiitions of the Flow’ery 
Empire.” * 

These foreign bonzes from Ta-tsin are by all regarded as 
Christian priests, even thovigh their numbers, as large as all our 
Catholic Missionaries in India and Ceylon at the present time, 
are staggering and denote a proportionately large number of 
Christians.^ 

Which was the country called Muhupa ? Pauthier {de 
l'Aufh.,pp. 67-71) takes Muhupa fovMa’bav, i.e., the Coromandel 
Coast of Southern India, and Uiinks that offshoots of the St. 
Thomas Christians are meant.* 

Ynle objects: “But it may be questioned whether the 
name Ma’bar as applied to a country of Southern India occurs 
so early by some centuries. The opinion of Gaubil, quoted by 
Pauthier, that the Mobids or Guebers of Persia were meant, 
seems move probable.” * 

We do not see how tliis explanation fits in with Yule's 
text which u'e have just quoted. A name of country is replaced 
by the name of a religious body, the Parsi fire-womhippers, 
about whose status in China and proselytizing efforts what do 
we know? Why should we not favour Pauthier’s explanation. 


I Yule, Cathay, I (18(56), pp, xcv-xcvi. Father Gaillardspeaksof foreign 

E rieats of Pewia and Ta.tain, to the number of 3000, of whom some were 
ept only in the two towns of Lo-yang in Ho-nan and of Si.ngan-fulu 
Chen. si. C'f. Otw? e< aua-iiika en Chine, 2e id., p. UO. 

2 Ta-ts-in is Judea in the Si-ngan-fu inscription ; “ uue femme vierge 
enfanta le Saint (the Messiah) dans la grande Ts'in.” Cf. Havret, La sUU 
chrMenne de Si-ngan-Jou. 3e partie, pp. 35 ; 42. 

* Yule, Cathay, 1 (1866), p. xevi n, 1. 

‘ Ibid . — We are not moved either by Yule's referring to the slaugh. 
ter at Khanfu in 878 of Magians, as well as of Muhammadans, Christians 
and Jews (i6id., I. pp. Ixxx; xevi n. 1). 
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which would bring out the fact, to be supposed even in the 
absence of other evidence, that the Christians of China stood in 
the closest relations u ith India ? Tlu'ough India China seems to 
liave obtained the Kushite or African priests whose names 
appear on the Si-ngan-fu stele (A.D, 781). 

We shall not disguise the difficulties whicli Sinologists have 
felt about the u’ord Mnhupa. 

Father Hervieu had translated : As for l.he Foreign Bonzes 
who have come here to make known the law cuirent in their 
kingdoms, they arc about three thousand, both from Ta-tsing 
and from Mou-hou-pa. My order is that they return to secular 
occupations.” * 

Bishop Visdelou wrote that Tliam-vn-cum “reduced to the 
.same fate [secularisationj more than 2,000 Mn-hu-yao (*.«., 
Bonzes or Priests) fmm Tacin.’^ That is -what the History sa>’a. 
nhere it seems that the jiropcr name of the PriestJ* from Ta^in 
nas Mn-hu-yao. J do not know the value of this name: but, 
‘.crtainly it is not a Chinese name, and them is question here 
only of Bonzes, There were therefore in China many {phisieura) 
Tafinians or (jhristians who had embraced the religious state.” ® 

Father Havret comments on tlii-s as follows in a valuable 
note, his further treatment of tlie question having been prevented 
by his death.* 

“ Fr. Hervieu had read and translated ‘ foreign Bonzes both 
from Ta-isingmCi Mou-hou-pa’ Fr. Gaubil (op. ct7., p. 226) cor- 
rects. ‘Ministers of the religions of Tn-i$in and of Mou-hou-foxt.' 
The Koxt-weu-yuexi-kkn u-rites this lp„st character po or foxi. ; and. 
as Fr. Gaubil has remarked, the same work, h>' enclosing the 
two expressions \lollowa a xvord in Chineae charackre xvhich mxial 
repreaexxl Ta-tain} and ^foUoioa another word m Chinese characters 
which xiutst represent Mou-hoxt-po] within a cartouche, has made 
of them geographical names, Se-tna Koang and Chao King-pang 
have suppressed the last character ; instead we find in Se-ma 
Koang the character hien or tien (often confused with yao) ; such 
is also the version of the Annals, as also of the T‘ang-hoei-yao. 
Gaubil concludes thus his notes on the Edict : ‘It is at least very 
doubtful whether Mou-hou-foxi is the name of a country. . . .It 
would seem that this name Alou-hov or Mou-hou-fou designated 
then the religion of the Persians, and that it was a name taken 
from a foreign language.’ {Hist, des Tang, p. iid.) It will be 
seen that this last explanation differs itself very much from 
Visdeiou’s. — J. Legge (op. cit., p. 60), who writes Mou-hou-pi. 
does not dare to affirm what religion that was. ‘We know,’ he 


I Cf. Havret, La alili chrilienne de Si-ngaa-Jon, 2e pavtie, p. 251. 

- Some texts say 20n0 and more ; others, 3000 and more. Cf. ibid., p, 
252n. 

3 Ibid., pp. 252-153. 

♦ See Havrot, op. cit., 2e partie, p 252, and the preface of part 3, 
■which was published fragmentarily by a oonlrCre after Fr. Havret’s death. 
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says, ‘ that there were then in China- disciples of Manos, and 
other preachers come from Persia. The Moii-hou-pi M'ere 
perhaps the Mohheds or Guebres, fire-\rorshippers, whose repre- 
sentatives subsist in the Parsis, the descendants of the ancient 
Persians. — Finally Pauthier (Le Here de Marc Pol, p. 2.33 n. 10) 
identified boldly Mou-hou-pa with Malabar.' — J. Edkins has 
pointed out to me very kindly a more plausible explanation of 
this word. The work [lolloxrs a book-lilh in Chinese chcirarters} 
due to the Bonze \JoUotcs a Chinese name] (about 1270) would 
have given {30tli K. fob 37) the name Mou-hoii to a Persian 
' who brought to China betueen 620 and 6.50 the worship of 
Fite and that of the Spirit of Heaven [follows a Chinese chnmcler] 
and asked to establish a temple.’ But it is more than doubtful 
that such be the origin of this denomination, which seems pretty 
clearly to be ai^plied to a sect or to a dignity.” ^ 

When under tlie year 1286 Yule speaks of embassies to 
China from the kingdom of Mapaeul he sugge-sts that Ma’bar is 
meant.* In his Marco Polo, II (1875), p. 321, he says that 
Ma’bar is mentioned in the Chinese annals as sending tribute to 
Kubtai Khan in 1286. He appears to give ua the text itself in 
his Hobsoii-Jobson, 1886, s.v. Qiiilon (p. 660): “Royauines de 
Ma-pa-’rh. Parmi tous les voyaumes etrangers d’au-delk cles 
mera, il n’y ent que Ma-pa-'rh et Kiu-lan {Malar ami Qaifon) 
sur lesquels on ait pu parvenir h etablir ime certaine sujetion ; 
mais surtout Kiu-lan. . . .” ‘ 

Might not Muhupa, Maparli and Jlapaeul be identical I Or. 
if JIuliupa and Maparh stand for Ma’bar, Maahar. might not 
Mapaeul be a clear form for Mylapore, “Peacock-Town” ? It 
brings us to the Mailappil (10th century A.D.) and the 
MayilaippH (A.D. 084-1013) of .'South Indian epigraphy.* 

Yule’s identification of Maparh and Mapaeul with Ma’bar 
is borne out by more recent researches. “Prof. E. H. Parker 
writes in the Jonrml of the North-Ckina Branch of Ike Royal 
Asiatic Society, XXXVII, 1906, p. 196 : “ Regarding the Fand- 
araina country of the Arabs® mentioned by Yule in the notes to 
page-s 386, 391, and 440 of Vol. II, it may be interesting to cite 
the following important extract from chapter 94, page 29, 
of the Yuen Shi : In 1295 sea-traders •were forbidden to take 
tine values to trade with the three foreign states of Ma-pa-r, 


1 Yulo, as we saw above, quoted a work of Pauthier's in which Mou- 
hou-pa ie identified with Ma’bar or the Coromandel Coast, not with 
Malabar. Did Fr. Haveet misread Pauthier’s Marc Pol ? 

2 Havret, ibid., 2e partie, pp. 252-253 n. 4. He refers still to the 
same question at p. 260 n. 5 (ibid .) ; but only a Sinologist can make out 
the meaning of a note sprinkled with non-Romanized Chinese words. 

3 Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), pp. Ixxvi-ljcxvii. 

* Text referred to c. 1280-90 (ibid.) and taken by Pauthier (Mare 
Pol, II, 603) from the Chinese annals. 

t See my p. 73, No. 1 18, supra- 

® On the Malabar Coast. 
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Pei-nau,' aucl Fan-ta-la-i-na, but 2,509,000 nominal taols in 
papsr money were set apart for the purpose.” ® 

“III the Yuen Shi, ch. 94, fol. Hr, the ‘three barbarian 
kingdoms of Ma-pa-eiil (Ma’abar), Pei-nan (corr. Kuinatn, 
Coilam) and Fan-ta-la-yi-na’ are mentioned. No doubt the 
last kingdom refers to the Fandaraina of Ibn Batata, and Prof. 
Pelliot, who gives me this information, believes it is also, in the 
middle of the fourteenth oenturv, Paii-ta-ii of the Too yi chi 

Cordier points out that Muhui)a was written in one place 
faultily Mubupa instead of Muhupo. He adds : '• I^elliot wi'ites 
to me that there is no doubt that it [Miihupaj is derived from 
imi’lu hien, and that it must be undenstood to mean [the reli- 
gion of] the Celestial God of the Magi.” * Must it ? If h 
may be changed to 1. may Mnliiipa not derive from Moleiioor or 
Molefattan, ie.. Mayilfipur or MayilSpattam. as ue .shall show 
in another section ? 

Would it be too bold to seek a connection between a king 
of Eastern India, named Molopama. who sent embassies to 
China in 667-8. 672 and 692.* and Molofattan, which Burnell 
would identify with Mylapore ? ® To Friar Jordamis, at any 
rate, Molofattan and Molepoor were identical with Mylapore. 

In an itineracy of St. Thoma.s, said to bo derived from the 
Chaldean books of the Serca or Malabar, we find that St. 
Thomas wont to Sokotra, to Melinde and Cafraria, to the 
kingdoms of Paces (Ampaza?) and Zariqiie (Mozambique?).' 
This itinerary might moan only that in ancient times there were 
Christians there, not necessarily Copts and Abysaininns, but 
ministered to by priests from Mesopotamia, like those of 
Sokotra. Would not this explain the presence in China on the 
Si-ngan-fu stele (A.D. 781) of the names of four Kushites, and 
might we not expect them to have belonged to a Mesopobainian- 
Indiaii clergy 1 The occurrence of crosses among the Wa-boni. 
and the Wa-nyika of the Sabaki river, in British East Africa, 
remains to be explained.® We often hear of St. Thomas’ 
apObtolate in Nubia. 

When the Poi'tugue.se first came round the Cape, they 
met Christians at Mombasa and Melinde. Cf. A Journal of the 
first vojjage of IVfsro da Gama (1497-1499), transl. by E. G. 


< Qiiiloii. as the next quotation shows. 

2 Quoted from H. Cordier’s Ser Marco Polo. Notes and Addenda, Lon- 
don, 1020, pp. 119.120. 

* Ibid., p. 120. * Ibid., p. 78. 

* Yule, Cathay, I (I860), p. Ixix. 

® Even Yule at times was inclined to identify Molofattan with My- 
lapore. Cf. Pt. V, section 8. 

1 Cf. do Couto, Asio, Dec. 12, liv. 3, c.4. (Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, 
p. 272.) 

9 Cf. L. Gaillard, S. J., Croix el swastika en Chine, 2e <)d., p. 157. 

The Sabaki river has its mouth at “Malindi.” 
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Ravenstein, London, Hakluyt Society, 1898. At Mozambique 
the Moors had brought thither two Christian captives from 
India (p. 24) ; they were Abyssinians, according to de Barro^^ 
{ibid. n. 3) ; at Mombasa two Christian merchants came to them 
(p. 36) and at their house the Portuguese were shown a carta oi 
paper with a picture of the Holy Ghost (p. 36) ; the Portuguese 
suspected that some men 'who had been cast into irons at thc- 
same place were Christians (p. 38) ; at Melinde. on April lo. 
1498. they met four vessels belonging to Christians from India 
(p. 40); when these Indian Chri.stians came on board, they 
knelt before an altar-piece representing Our Lady at tlie foot ot 
the Cros>» with Our Lord in her arms and the Aiwstles iwiiid 
her (p. 44): they also cried "Christ ! Christ!” and raised their 
hands and fired their bombards from tbeir vessels when Vasci-i 
da Gama went to the town in hi.s boats (p. 45). 

The tran.slatov and annotator \roiild have us believe that on 
all these occasions the Portuguese were mistaken about tlie 
religion of these ireopie, and that they iiad to deal merely with 
Hindu traders from the GujarSt side. Even on the GujarSt side 
there may still have been Christian traders, ns tiiere ^rere in 
Friar Jordanus ’ time (c. 1322.)' 


r Stanley in hit The three Voyagei of Va$c6 tla Gomo (from Correa's 
Lcrutas da Indh), London, Hakluyt Society, is.3!). p. 13T u. I. says these 
men wove gentiles from Cambay, accordinc to de CaiTOS. C'astanheda IHiei. 
do deaeobninento, Lisboa, 183.3, liv. 1, e. 9. p. 3«) saya the men mot at 
Meiinde were from Cannanore and wova long beards : anintarpreter spoke 
to them in Arabic, which they imcleratnod a littlei thej' hated the 
Muhammadans, but did not eat cow's flesh. Cf. also D. Kdpke and Dr. 
.A. da Costa Paiva, Soieiro da viageiH que. . . fee Dent Vaaco de Qama eni 
U07, Porto, 1S38, pp 



3. Usiuzrd on St. Thomas in Furthest India. 


(Ante A.D. 875 ?) 

The Patriarch of the Indies who visited Rome about A.D. 
1122 had come from furthest India (<juae ultima finem. hicit.)' 
We may compare with this manner of speaking some lines in 
Paulinus a S. Bartholomajo, India Orieuialis Christiana. Roinae. 
1794, p. 144: “Auctarium Martyrologii Usnai-di. Liibecae et 
(.'oloniae editum, Idibus Julii, Bartiiolomoius in India excoriatus 
decollatur. Thomas in alia India, in fine mundi, tianafigitur. 
.Mabillon, T. Ill, actor SS. Benedictiiiorum : ^ 

liidiae de finibus orlus dal ubi sol 
quae tenet arva Thomas." 

Usuard appears to have died about A.D. 875,“ If he is the 
author of the Auctarium. we might have for his time in this 
in fine mundi a consecrated geographical expression current 
among Syrian or Western writers and applying to Mylaporo in 
the same way as the expression “ St. Thomas in the sea or 
on the sea.'’ 

The Syrian Breviary says of St. Thomas that he was buried 
near the sea, without mentioning the place by name, the name 
!)eing too well known, we may think, to require mentioning. 

■ ' In our Office for the feast of St. Thomas (3rd July) we have the 
following : In the Matins ; ‘ Thomas was transfixed with a spear 
on the sea-shore in the land of India.’ In the Horae : ‘ Glorious 
Apostle St. Thomas, who didst pitch thy tent near the sea. 
pray the Supreme Lord to make us enjoy (happiness) with thee 
in heaven.’ ” * More explicit is Mar Solomon of Basrah (about 
A.D, 1222) « and Amr, son of Matthew, about A.D. 1340, “ His 
tumb stands on the peninsula Meilan in India,” writes Amr. 
And the four Mesopotamian Bishops wrote from Malabar in 
1504: “The houses os well of St. Thomas the Apostle .... 
>tand in a city on the sea named Meliapor.”'^ 

The expression “quae finem facit” used for one of the 


* Cf. J.A.S.B., 1923, p. 186. 

- Sie i with T. ii|. 

^ Catk. Encyei., Nbw York, s.v. 

‘ On the expression “ St. Thomas in the sea ” cf. JASB., 1923, p. 180. 

* Letter of the Bishop (now Archbishop) of Emakulam, Mgr. A. 
Kaiidathil, October I, 1921, to the writer, " July 3 is considered here as 
the day of the martyrdom," the Bishop added. 

5 See the fuller quotation from Mar Solomon in our next section. 

' For .Amr and the four Bishops, see Mgr. Medlyeott, India and the 
.ipostle Thomas, pp. 96-97. 
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Indies by Usuai-d is applied by Abdias to one of the three 
Indies: “Indiae tres esse ab historiographis as^runtur.^ 
Prima est India, quae ad iEthiopiain vergit ; secunda quae ad 
Medos ; tertia quae finem facit. Nam ex uno latere tcnebraruni 
regio gerit, ex alio latere mare Oceanuni.”* Abdias’ second 
India would be India citerior ; his third India, India ulterior. 
In which of these two Indies he makes St. Thomas die, 1 
cannot say, ns I dispose only of the quotation above. I have 
reason to tliink that it is India ulterior. To later writers, such 
as Usuard, India quae finem facit would have been India 
ulterior comprising Ma’bar or Ck)romandel ; it would have 
been the India Superior of Mazdai’s capital in the Passio ; the 
Upper India of Archbishop John de Monteeotvino (c. 1292) ; 
the Greater India of Marco Polo (A.D. 1292-93) and of Jourdain 
de Severac (A.D. 1322) ; and the expression of A.D. 1122, hidia 
quae ultima finem facit, would have been equivalent to India in 
fine mundi, and to India ulterior, quae finem facit, in which the 
second portion would explain the first. Ma’bar or Coromandel 
may, indeed, at all times have been considered a sort of Ultima 
Thde by people of the West. Few travellers from the West 
would venture further. Compare the saying in the Iter eunti 
Venetiia ad Indian lAi facet corpus beati Thotnae ApostoU : 
"For many reasons it is difficult for anyone to go further 
{than St. Thomas’ tomb ?). And few foreigners who go further 
return thence.” * 

Robert Kerr, quoting the Saxon Chronicle writes : “ ‘ In the 
year 883, Alfred sent Sighelm and Athelstan to Rome, and 
likewise to the shrine of faints Thomas and Bartholomew, in 
India, with the alms which he had vowed.’ (Bartholomew was 
the messenger of Christ in India, the extremity of the whole 
eai:th.) The words printed in Italics are added in translating 
by the ]>reseiit writer, to complete the obvious sense. Those 
within brackets are contained in one MS. Codex of the Saxon 
Chronicle, in addition to what was considered the most authen- 
tic text by Bishop Gibson, and are obviously a note or com- 
mentary afterwards adopted into the text in transcription.” * 

Granting that the words in brackets are not part of the 
Saxon Chronicle, there remains that that India was con- 
sidered to be ultima where St. Bartholomew had preached and 
where, if it was not thought that St. Thomas had a shrine, the 


1 This division of India into thrse Indies is an old one. Cf. Yule, 
Hobton-Jobaon, «.v. India. 

2 Abdias. 1.8, c.i, quoted through J. C. Thilo.ActaiS'. TAomae Apostoii. 
Lipsiae, 1823, p. 113. 

8 Cf. A. de Gubematis, Sloria dei Viaggiatori Italiani nelle Indie 
Ortenloii, Livorno, 1875, pp. 7-8. 

* R. Kerr, A general history and collection o] Voyages and Travels. . . . 
Blackwood, Edinburgh, I (1824), Pt. I, Sect. IV; he refers to CAro». 
Sar., edn. Oibson, p. 86, also to Harris, I. 873, and Hakluyt, V. ji. 38. 
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idea was at least that he had preached. This would apply 
to Southern India, Coromandel and the coast beyond, and wc 
are brought back to the expression used by Abdias, the 
Auctai'iuin of Usuard, and the Patriarch of the Indies. 

The Auctarium of Usuard’s Martyrology eori'ects oi com- 
pletes the note in a MS. of the Saxon Chronicle. The India 
a here Bartholomew preached may have been the Southern India 
of Thomas, India uUima ; Bartholomew is even credited with 
having preached in China ; but the India where Bartholomew 
died was different from the India in fine viundi where died 
Thomas.^ 

St. Isidore of Seville (died 636) writes: ••Therefoi'C, this 
Thomas preached to the Parthians and the Mecles. up to the 
furthest eastern parts {ad extremnm orimtalein flagam), and 
there preached the Gospel and suffered martj'rdom. Indeed, 
being pierced with a lance, he died at Calamina. a town of 
India, and was honourably buried there on the 12th before the 
Kalends of January” (Dec. 21).* We may note how the 
furthest eastern parts are here narrowed down to Calamina, a 
to\\’n of India. This suits once move Mylapore, the town on the 
sea of tire Syrian Breviary. 


* .Amr, son of Matthew (e. A.D. 1340) writes: “Finally, he [Bartho- 
loniow] went over to the Indiaru and the further Sinae, and was dayed.” 
Cf. Assemaui [Bibl. Orient, , III, Pt. 2. p. 6), who is increclulous about 
both India and China. 

• Cf. Zaleski, The Sainu of India, 130.140, and compare with his Lea 
originea, U1-.U2, referring to Da orlu at obitu Pnlrum. 



4. Mar Scl<ymon o»i Mylafore. 

(c. A.D. 1222.) 

Mat Solomon, who became Metropolitan of Peratli-JIaishfin ’ 
about A.D. 1222, mya ; — 

“ Thomas ua.« from Jerusalem, of the tribe of Jucla. He 
taught the Partliiaiis, Medes and Indians, ^ and because he 
baptised the daughter of the King of the Indians,® he stabbed 
him u’ith a spear and he died. Habban, tlie merchant, brought 
his body, and laid it in Edessa, the blessed city of our Lord. 
Others .say that he was buried in Mahliiph, a city in the land of 
the Indians.”* 

This is the first text in n-hieh we find the name of Mylaporc 
clearly mentioned in connection with St. Thomas. There is close 
similarity between Mahlupli and Mylapore, and the words of 
Mar Solomon, even if he had not mentioned Mahliiph, could 
have been understood only of Mylapore, as no plac'e in India 
other than Mylapore was ever pointed out a-s St. Thomas’ rest- 
ing-place. 

Why was opinion divided in Mesopotamia at the time of 
Mar Solomon ? Why did some turn wistfully towards Mylapore ? 
Was it because the relics of St. Thomas, said to have been at 
Edessa, had been removed to Chios about A.D. 1144 ? Or had 
Mylapore always been considered to possess at least some of the 
Saint’s relics a.nd to be the place where he was first buried ? 

Mar Solomon is not the only Mesopotamian Bishop who 
thus bears witness to the tomb of St. Thomas in India. Jeju- 
sab, Bishop of Soba or Nisibis, ordained in A.D. 1190, and 
alive in A D. 1222,® writes after (?) the loss of Jerusalem in A.D. 
1187:* “ If they [the Romaei or Greeks] boast that they have 
Jenrsalem in the West, we answer that in the East we have 


r Basrah, on the Persian OuU. 

® The Oxford MS. says : in India, and Sind and Persia. The latter 
words should have been translated apparently thus ; " in Hind and Sind and 
Persia,” Hind and Sind meaning the whole of India, and Hind referring to 
Southern India. 

8 Mar Solomon confuses the king of Sandariik (Cranganore?), whose 
daughter St. Thomas baptised, with king Masdai, who killed him, after 
he had baptised his wife, son, and sister. 

* Quoted from Mgr. Medlycott's India and the Aposlle Thomas, p. 3S, 
who refers to Mar Solomon’s Booh oj the Bee, edited and translated by 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Anecdota Oxoniensia, Clarendon Press, Oxford, Vol. 
I Pt. 3, ch. xlvii, p, 103. The Oxford MS. says he was buried in India. 

Dr. J. Leveen of the British Museum informs mo on August 11, 
1923, that Budge does not note any other reerdings for Ma'iluph. 

8 Assemani, Bibl. Orient., t. 3, pars 1, p. 293. 

® My notes from Assemani say “ after,” 
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Paradise, with which Jerusalem cannot be compared ; indeed, 
Christ sent to it the soul of the Thief he did not leave it at 
Jerusalem. If they rejoin that the body of Peter and Paul is 
with them, we too rejoin that among us Enoch and Elias are 
still alive in Paradise, and likewise too the souls of Peter and 
Paul, and of all the Prophets, Apostles and Saints. Now, souls 
are preferable to corpses and bodies. Besides, ue too have 
what is not inferior to the corpse of Peter and Paul : namely, 
the corijse of the Prophet Ezechiel at Zaba, the corpse of the 
Prophet Daniel at Susan, the corpse of Saint Thomas the 
Apostle in India, of St. Thaddaeus in the town of Edessa, of 
Nathanael (that is of Bartholomew, as the Clialdeans think)* 
in Armenia, of the Apostle Saint Mari at Dair-Kona, and of very 
many others, whose names do not now occur to me.” * 

Here then is an Eastern Bi.shop who, without referring to 
relics of St. Thomas at Edessa, simply states tiiat St. Thomas 
lay buried in Indio.^ In rvhnt part of India ? Another Mesojio- 
tamian Bishop, his contemjxiraiy, Mar Solomon, ansu'ers for 
him; at MaUluph. 

The importance of these texts will not bo underrated in fu- 
ture, we hope. W. R. Philipps was, therefore, inistnken when he 
said that there was no available evidence connecting St. Thomas 
with Southern India till we come to Marco Polo.** Our two texts 
are fully seventy years earlier than Marco Polo, and they wit- 
ness to a tradition existing, not only in India, but in Mesopota- 
mia, where there could be no doubt about the meaning of 
India. 


> The belief 6( theNesloriaas, and probably of other Eastern Christians 
too, seems to have been that of the Jacobites. “ They deny Purgatory, 
ljut have a theory which comes to the same thing. When good people 
die, angels take their souls to the earthly Paradise ; bed ]>eoplo are taken 
somewhere very uncomfortable, outside the inhabited woi'ld, till tlie day 
of judgement. Yet they pray already to saints.” Cf. A. Forteseue, 2'he 
lu>tr EaiternOhurcku,^. 343, and cp. with pp. 138; 203; 427. Where 
was the eartlily Paradise of theNestorians 7 Many seem to have located 
it in Ceylon. 

* The word;* ni bri-ckets must be a note by Assemani. 

9 Assemani, Bibl. Orient., t.3, pars. 1, p. 306. 

* Jejusab places at Edessa the tomb of Jude Thaddaeus, in India 
tlie tomb of Jude Thomas. A bold theory, advocated in Diet, d' archM. 
chrilienne et de Uturgie (Dom Cabrol-Dom Leclercq), n.v. Edesse, is that the 
I’elics of Edessa were those of Jude Thaddaeus, not tliose of Jude Thomas 

Ind. Antiq.. xxxii (1903), p. 149. 





Plate 24. 



Thomd. — The Cath&dral : view of the High Alter, aod of the cr3'pt in the foreground cont&ining St. Thomas’ tomb* 





5. Calamina. 


Some twelve years ago, when the Rev. .1. Dahlniann S.J.. 
had published his book on St. Thomas, I wrote to him, Catho- 
lic llniversity, Tokyo, to point out that in a .study on ancient 
Indian geography by Capt. F. Wilford. published long after his 
death in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Boujal} a rivet 
off the coast of Mekran was called Calamen. Was it not 
near enough to .satisfy Fr. Dahlmann’s theory ? Was it too far 
from Karmania not to satisfy Mr. W. R. Philipp.s’ Kannania ? ■ 
Vain erudition 1 No pilgrim ever went to that lonely place or tc* 
Karmania in search of St. Thomas’ tomb. 

Calamina is Mylapore, as we have just seen, and all the 
old texts mentioning Kalamene, Karamenl, KalamitS, Kala- 
min& or Kalainina are nitnesses now to Mylapore. If ‘Myla- 
l>ore ’ is not in many old accounts, it matter's little. Neither’ 
did tire old accounts assert that Mylapore u'as not Calamina. 
The pilgi'iins of East and West may have been unable to point 
out on a map the position of Mylapore or Calamina. They knew 
that St. Thomas died at Calamina in India. That was enoug!. 
When they came to India, the India of the Brahmans, they werv 
shown the waj’ to St. Thomas’ tomb. It was Calamina. It wes 
Mylapore. As a rule, our own medieval ti'avellers from Eurojie 
do not speak of Calamina. They knew Calamina in India fronr 
the martyrologies and the texts in the Fathers. They went to 
Mylapore, just because Calamina and Mylapore were one aii<l 
the same. If they had been convinced that Mylapore and Cain • 
mina were not the same, or if they had not been convinced that 
they were the same, they would have asked how St. Thomas’ 
tomb at Calamina could be at Mylapore. They do not ask that 
question. Wlien Sir John de Mauiideville (1322-56) .spealis <if 
St. Thomas’ tomb at Calamye, he mean.s Mylapore. 

We may waive the date of Pseudo-Hippolytius,” but we re- 
member Iris KalamenS, a city of India, wirere St. Thomas wa^ 
buried ; * the same for Pseudo-Dorotheus.^ and his city in India 
called Kalamite, where Thomas was martyred;* the same for 


' Cf. J.A.S.B., XX (1852), p. 481, where Fr. A. Monaerrate, S.J., is 
quoted as placing between Cape Arubah and Cape Ouadel the rivers 
Palamen or Palamate, and Calaniete or Calamen. For a change of k to 
p of. Ind. Antiq., 1893. p 19. 

- Mr. Philipps soon abandoned his theory. See Ind. Antiq., 1004, p. 
31, and Medlycott, op. cit. p. 100. 

^ Hippolytus died c. 139 : he lived and wrote in Rome. 

* Ind. Antiq., 1903, p. 145. 

i Dorotbeus is said to have been Bishop of Tyre at the end of the 
3rd century. 

t iTid. Antiq., 1903, p. 145. 

20 
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Pseudo-Jerome ^ or Pseudo-Sophronius,® and Thomas’ falling 
asleep in the city of Calainina in India ; * the same for an anony- 
mous writer, whose works were published with those of G5cu- 
inenius,^ and Thomas’ falling asleep in the city of Kalamine in 
India.* 

An anonymous Syrian, a MS. of whose work in the British 
Museum is dated A.D. 874, says; “Thomas preached. .. .in 
Inner India and taught and baptised and conferred the imposi- 
tion of hands for the priesthood. He also baptised the daughter 
of the king of the Indians. But the Brahmans killed him at 
Qalimaia. His body was brought to Edeasa and there it 
rests.’’ * 

We find Calamina again in a series of Greek lists of the 
Apostles, all anonymous, the dates of which may by and by 
be found to be respectably ancient ; we find it in Syrian and 
Latin works, and Latin niartyrologies of the 9tli and 10th 
centuries, the authors of which we may safely think did not 
suddenly agree to invent it, but copied it, as conscientiou.s 
historians cannot help doing, from earlier materjals.’ 

What more do we want, after the other ample and clear 
testimonies of early centuries about St. Thomas' death and 
tomb in India I At the woi'st, names of places may shift ; a 
tomb does not, and if he who was buried in it was some great 
one, his name will linger round it for centuries. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a lengthy discussion of 
the many derivations devised for the name Calamina. The 
question is a subsidiary one, and always was. 

There is little to say for those who argued that Calamina 
is the old city of Mylapore submerged by the sea, and that 
therefore it is useless to expect a survival of the name. If such 
a destruction were proved, which is not the case, it would be 
proved that St. Thomas’ tomb and even the hill on which he 
was martyred are also destroyed. We have them still. 


I St, iTerorae died in 420. 

t Sophroniuswasafriend of St, Jerome; but Sophronius of Jerusalem 
(633-637) is meant. Cf. Ind. Antig., 1903, p, 147, 

3 Ind. Antig.. 1903, p. 146. 

* Bishophof Trikka, in Thessaly, about .4.0. 900, Cf, Calh. E7%cycl., 
New York, XI. 214c. 

3 Medlyeott, op. cit., p. 152. Medlycott gives the form Calamina 
here. Karl Heck {Hat rfer heUige Apostel Tkomaain Indisnda.i Evangeliuni 
gtpndigt ? p. 35) gives Qafunaia, together with the Syriac transcription 
from Brit. Mus. Cod. Syriacus 17193, fol. 80, in Dufresne 0u Cange. 
CAroniceii Paechale, Paris, 1088, III. eols. 9-10. — “The daughter of the king 
of the Indians ’’ may be compared with Mar Solomon's similar statement 
at p. 303. 

® 26td., p. 152 and note. 

’ Ibid., pp. 160-161. Medlyoott’s reference to Jesujab's Kalah (A.D. 
650-660) and his efforts to locate it are useless. There is no question of St. 
Thomas in the passage, but of the ancient Christian community at Quilon, 
or, to give way to Yule, of Kalah, near Quedda, for which we do not 
know of any such community. 
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Fr. A. Kircher, S.J.. derives Calamina from wiur {the stone) 
mina (on), and he states on the authority of Fr. Peter Paul 
Godinho. Rector of the Jesuit College of Cochin then at Rome, 
that the Malabar Christians, when asked where St, Thomas died . 
would say: “at Meliapor Calunnina,” j.e. “on the stone at 
Meliapor.” ‘ 

Mr. T. K. Joseph observes hereon that the St. Thomas 
Christians, when asked where St. Thomas died, say ; “ MayilSp- 
pur Chimiainale,” t.e. “ at the Little Mount in Mylapore ” ; not 
“ Mayilappur Kallinmel,” i.e. “on a stone at Mylapore.” as 
Kircher and Baldaeus ^ suppose.* It does not follow that the 
expression was not as asserted by Father Godinho about A.D. 
1664. 

Fr. Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo argues from a Tamil form 
Callalmelnina, ex rupe, exsaxo, “ from the rock,” on the suppo- 
sition of the translation of the relics ex rupe to Edessa.^ This is 
fanciful. The body, if it was taken to Edessa at all, was not 
taken ex rupe, but from the tomb, the Passio stating that the 
body was taken to a church. The expression in the old authors 
is always that St. Thomas died at Calamina, never that he was 
carried “ Calamwio Bdeasam,’’ “from Calamina to Edessa.” 
More u’onderful is Paulinus’ supposition that Malanina. “ e.r 
monte,’’ became Calanina. Calamina.* “And let those who deny 
the derivation of Calamina from this Indian word, show us in 
India, Persia, or Syria the town of Calamina,” added the 
doughty Friar.® 

T. K. Joseph again I'emarks * that Paulinus’ Malanina would 
represent, in old Tamil and old Malayalara, Malayilninnu, 
“ from a mountain or hUl,” whereas the old Tamil and old Ma- 
layalam, for “ upon a stone ” would be Kcdlinmil, KallinmHi, or 
KalUnmiti. All these last forms bring us remarkably close 
to the forms of Calamina: Kalamene, Karamene, Kalamite, 
Kalamine, Kalamina. The resemblance between KallinmHi and 
Kalamite is especially striking ; and it is hardly necessary to 
seek for any other derivation, considering how the Malabar 
traditions insist that St. Thomas fell “ on a stone ” * and was 
found dying “ on a rock ” * at Chinna Malai, or the Little Mount, 
Mylapore. 


' Cf. China illa»tmla, Amstelodami, 16Q7, p. 53. 

S “ Baldaeus’ Description, etc., in ch. XX of Churchill's Toyosea, etc., 
■VW. in, 575. (So in Hough's Christianity, I, 39, n. 3.) ’’ Cf. Ind. Antiq.. 
LIII (19:>4). pp. 93 -97. 

3 Letter of T. K. Joseph, Esq. (Trivandrum, 8-11-1925), to myself. 

* The de Miraculia supposes also that St. Thomas was buried on the 
mount on which he was killed. Cf. Bonnet, Acta Thomae, Lipsiae. 1883, 
p. 131. 

t Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, India Orienlalie Christiana, Romae, 
1794, pp. 134-135. 

« Ibid,., p. 135. ’’ Ind. Antiq., LIII (1924), pp. 93-97. 

3 Ibid., I. 356 of Thomas Ramban's song, 

3 Ibid., 1. 362 of the same song. 
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Wilford WTote judiciously in 1808 : “ Calamina is a Tamuli 
denomination, and literally signifies earth and stones, alluding 
to the nature of the soil. It is synonymous nith Ma'iiapara. 
which signifies the same thing according to F- Bartolenieo [sic], 
a missionary acquainted with both the Sanscrit and Tamuli 
languages ; but I by no means conceive them to be the same 
place. Cdld or Cnlu in Tamuli signifies a stone, or Callou 
in French, and Mdna earth. Thus. Point Calymeve, the true 
name of which is Cdld-midu, signifies the stony hill.” Dorotheu.« 

asserts that St. Thomas died at Calamita (Cdld-mMu), which 
is synonymous -with Calamina, or nearly so.” ^ 

Many now would derive Calamina from Coromandel. Tod’s 
Kunl-mandala (realm of the Kurus) may be dismissed. ‘ Coro- 
mandel ’ itself for Cholamandalam, Choramandalam, Solamanda- 
1am, or kingdom of the Chora, tlie £o>pa of Ptolemy, the country 
of the Soli, form used in Ceylon, has a better chance. Does It 
account for the haixl k in Kalam#ne, Karamene, Kalamite i 
There should be no difficulty to those who admit the change of 
Chdramaiidalam, u'ith a soft cJi, to Coromandel without cedilla.* 
Such a change took place in post-Portuguese times, they should 
argue. A similar change may have taken jilace in earlier times, 
Chdlamandalam leading to Kalamina. 

That would be a pretty argument already, though there is 
the objection that Kalamina in this case is a big country, not a 
town. 

In 1906, Father Stephen, D.C.L., devised another explana- 
tion : 

“ The word Calamina, I suggest, is derived from the Syriac 
word Qalma, a rocky hill, with ona, a diminutive suffi.v, 
meaning a rocky hillock. To all those who have seen the 
Little Mount this name will at once appear to be most appro 
priate. Is it not probable that the Little Mount was known 
under the name Oalmona at the time the body was removed 
from there to Edessa by the Syrians ? ’ If so, the transition 
from Gaimona to Calamina would be easily accounted for.* 
The word Galma with the meaning terra dura, lapidosa, massa 
injormis, occurs on page 73 of the Diciionarium Syriaco-Lati- 
num, J. Brun, S.J., ^ryti-Phaeniciorum, 1895.”* 

This argument and chiefly the argument derived from 


t Cf, Asialick Researches, X (1808), p, 78. 

* Yule-Bumell, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Coromandel. 

s There was no reason to refer here to the translation to Edessa. Fr. 
Stephen, like Fr. Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, seems to imagine that the 
t ranslation was from Little Mount to Edessa, instead of from the tomb at 
least three miles off. 

* Calamina is found in the Syriac writers too. 

® The Examiner, Bombay, 1906, Deo. 29, p. 512. Mgr. Zaleski, The 
Apoelle St, Thomae, p. 217, refers to The Cath. Herald oj India, 1908, 
p. 217, for the derivation of Calamina from Gaimona, but I am told 
(26-9.1926) that the reference is wrong. 
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KallinmiU. “ on the stone,” might be strengthened. (1) Let 
ns note the expression ; “ St. Thomas’ fell down on Ike stone in 
the jungle on the sea-coast ” in Thomas Ramban’s poem of A.D. 
1601. Thomas Ramban states, moreover, that, while passing 
C'hinna Malai (Little Mount), St. Thomas was attacked and 
speared b\’ one of the priests of the temple of Kali, and that 
lie was found dying “ on a rock ” near by. By ‘ stone ’ or ‘ rock,’ 
therefore, ho meant Little Mount. (2) A Flemish sailor, who was 
in India from November 2, 1502, to February 12, 1503, MTOfe ; 

• Six days from Coloen^ is a town called Lapis and near 
by is St. Thomas in the sea.” The town of Lapis is further 
described as for the most part ruined, which was then the 
case for Mylapore.* The name Lapis, not a Flemish word, but 
aijparently Latin, and then meaning ‘stone,’ refers clearly to 
.\Iylapore. and possibly to the Mount on which St. Thomas was 
.slain. It might be objected, however, that this sailor missed 
the firat syllable of the word Mylapore and wrote Lapis for 

• Lapur ’ ; but we may rejoin that he heard of St. Thomas “on 
the stone” (KalUnmel. KallinmSle, KallinmltS) and translated 
•stone’ by Lapis. (3) Galmona would be a Syriac translation 
of the Tamil Chinna Maiai, Little Mount, the scene of St. 
Thomas’ martyrdom, according to Thomas Ramban and present 
Malabar traditions, A pre-Portnguese ‘ Chinna Malai ’ would 
naturally have led to the Monte Peqxuno (Little Mount) of the 
Portuguese, in contradistinction from Monte Orunde (le Grand 
Mont), our St. Thomas Mount. Somehow, the two mounts must 
always have been distinguished locally, and the simplest way 
evidently was to distinguish them as ‘ great ’ and ‘ small.’ 

M.R.A.S. objected to Fr. Stephen’s derivation that, as 
Little Mount and St. Thomas Mount are both rooky hillocks, 
Galmona u'ould have applied equally well to St. Thomas Mount. 
‘■Tradition,” he writes,^ “ also represents that St. Thomas’ body 
n as conveyed thence ‘ to Old Mylapore.” We answer that the 
woi-d ‘tradition’ is a much misused term. M.R.A.S. would 
have found it very difficult to prove that there is such a tradi- 
tion, one not posterior to the finding of a Ci’oss on St. Thomas 
Mount in 1547. The reason for a pre-Portuguese church on St. 
Tliomaa Mount escapes us. We may say, however, that the 
mount would have been a suitable position for a monastery, say 
Zadoe’s monastery of St. Thomas (ante A.D. 363), and there is 
some sort of lingering belief that there existed a Nestorian monas- 
tery on St. Thomas Mount.® Had the scene of St. Thomas’ 
death been split up in pre-Portuguese deys between St. Thomas’ 
Mount and Little Mount, as it now is ? In that case we should 
find traces of it in the Malabar traditions and in the Portuguese 


‘ Quilon. 2 cf. i.A.S.B., 1823, pp. 180-181. 

® The Examintr, Bombay, 1906, Dec. 29, p. 612. 

* From St. Thomas Mount, in A. M. R. S.’s opinion. 
® Cf. p. 138 supra. No. 357. 
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historians who wrote before 1547. I have not discovered any 
such traces, though it is true tliat even as early as 1523 the 
Portuguese were told of the ruins of a Church at St. Thomas’ 
Mount that St. Thomas bad had on oratory there as at the 
Little Mount. We know that Little Mount was considered holy 
ground before the Portuguese came. Its two ancient crosses, 
one near the fountain, the other at the entrance to the cave, 
prove it. It still had in 1600 the remains of an open-air cross. 
What name St. Thomas Mount bore before the Portuguese, v\’e 
do not know. Its Indian name Parangi 3Ialai, Mount of the 
Franks or Europeans, may be of post-Portuguese origin, and 
probably not earlier than the end of the 17th century, an we 
gather from Fr. G. Tachard’s letter of 1711.^ 

We have still to account for the name Antenodur, a curious 
name, with a Greek sound about it,* which is not now known at 
Mylapore.* do Couto, who had visited Mylapore, says equiva- 
lently that it applied to the portion of the suburbs of Mylapore 
which comprises both Little Mount and St. Thomas Mount. “ The 
Holy Apostle used to sally forth from the town (pofoftfflo), 
where he generally spent the greater part of the time in the 
conversion of the people (das ge7ites = gentios?), and to go and 
pray on a mountain about one league from the City, which at 
that time was called Antenodur, where he had two Oratories : 
one immediately at the entrance to the mount, ^vhere the Fa- 
thers of the Company now are, and which is now called the 
Monle Pequeno (Little Mount), which was a small cave hollowed 
out in the solid rock, in which he had made in the same stone a 
small Altar, where there must have been some Cross or Retable ; 
and the other Oratory was further (maia assima), which we now 
call (P. 469) the 3ionU Grande, and where there is the House of 
our Lady, of which we shall speak presently. The distance 
from the one to the other must be little more than a berco 
shot.” « 


I Ct. my p. 156 supra. 

s The ending ur is a common one in Tamil place-names. 

^ I made enquiries at Mylapore in 1924. 

* Cf. do Couto, DaAaia, Deo. 7, liv. 10, c. 5 (Tom. 4, Pte 2, Lisboa, 
1783, pp. 468.469). A berfo is a smalt ancient piece of artillery. 

It is impossible to decide from the Portuguese text whether “which 
was called Antenodur” (?u« « chamava) refers to ‘ city ’ or to ‘ mountain.’ 
The text makes no sense, if do Couto states that St. 'Thomas had two 
oratories on a mountain called Antenodur and if he next places each 
oratory on a different mountain. It is, however, what other writers have 
done, who speak even of two caves. Compare with Faria y Sousa ; “ It 

is the received opinion he [St. Thomas] was killed at Antenodur. a 
Mountain a League distant from the Town, where he had two Caves 
whither he retired to pray. The nearest [at Little Mount] now belongs 
to the Jesuits; the other is the Church of our Lady of the Mount [St. 
Thomas Mount]. He being one day at Prayer in the former, opposite to 
the Clift that gave Light to it, one of the Bramens, who was watching, 
thrust a Lance through that Hole in such manner that, a piece of it re. 
maining in his Body, he went to the other Cave and there died, embracing 
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The name Aiitenodur occurs in one of two different Euro- 
pean translations of a spurious Tamil translation of the inscrip- 
tion at St. Thomas Mount, which was made by a Brahman in 
1561. do Couto’s translation, Portuguese, says: “Then, when 
the same (St. Thomas) had gone up to the place of Ante- 
nodur, a Bragmane strack him with a lance,”^ and we have to 
conclude that the Brahman translator meant St. Thomas Mount. 
Monserrate, who gives the Tamil text,- does not mention Ante- 
nodur in his Spanish translation.® The Tamil v^ords transla- 
ted by •Aiitenodur' appear to be Antoni moilor, whatever the 
meaning be of these t«o words. Of course, we can argue to a 
copyist’s mistake and a metathesis, and say that •Antoni modor’ 
becomes ‘Antinodor’ when mo of modor is 'suppressed. To con- 
clude that the Brahman thrust into his translation a well-known 
name for St. Thomas Mount, say Aiitenodur, chiefly if the 
Portuguese haxl come to the conclusion that St. Thomas had 
died at St. Thomas Mount embracing the cross found in 1547, is 
more natural than to suppose that do Oouto, writing in India, 
applied to the country comprising Little Mount and St. Thomas 
Mount a non-existing name. But did the Brahman not invent 
a name for St. Thomas Jlount, which do Couto accepted and 
tried to explain ? 

In answer to my inquiries, my friends in Malabar say that 
the name Antenodiir is not found in any of the Malabar materi- 
als known to them.* 

We shall propose another derivation tor Oalaniiiui. Bishop 
Caldwell had suggested that European traders might have 
taken the name Coromandel, without cedilla, from Karunianal, 
“black sand,” the name of a village on the coast north of 
Madras, which is habitually pronounced and written • Coroman- 
del ’ by European residents of Madras. He gave up the sugges- 
tion later for Coromandel — Choramandalam.® Might we not re- 
turn to Karumanal = Kalamina, whatever be the case for (!!oro- 
mandel ? Why was Zsdoe’s monastery of St. Thomas in India 
(awleA.D. 363) .said to be below or near the ‘black island'? 
Might ‘ black island ’ not stand for ‘ Karumanal,’ ‘ black sand ’ 
island, taking island in its loose Eastern sense? Changes from 


a Stone on which a Cross was carved.” Cf. Col. Love, Ve$iige» of Old 
Madras, I. 293-‘i94, quoting Stevens' translation {The Portuguese Asia, 
1694), My inquiries on the spot {ailed to leveal a cave on St. Thomas 
Mount; but see my p. 138, No. 338. 

' do Couto, Da Asia, Dec. 7, liv. 10, c. 5 (Tom. 4, Pte 2, Lisboa, 1783, 
p. 474). 

2 Cf. J.A.S.B., 1923, p. 207. 3 Cf. ibid., p. 234. 

* Mgr. Zaleski, The Apostle St. Thomas, p. 184, breaks away from all 
existing authorities when he writes that the soldier who gave 8t. Thomas 
:he final blow asked tor baptism and took the name oC Antinodorus. 

The name ‘ Antinodor ’ in Fr. Vincenzo Maria di S. Catharina da 
Siena, Viaggio all' Indie Orientale, Roma, 1672, Bk. ‘2, ch. 2, p. 137, as also 
the name Antenodur in Faria y Sousa has no independent value. 

3 yule-Bumell, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Coromandel. 
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}■ to I, from one semi-von'ei to another, occur probably in all 
languages, all the more when words pass from one language to 
another. We get then Karumanal = Kalamina, • black sand ’ 
island. Besides, Stephen ie Moyne read Karamene instead of 
Kalamene in copies of Pseudo-Hippoiytiis.^ And we have 
‘.^aJiinaia in a Syriac MS dated A.D. 874. 

Our explanation does not involve any passing from ck, eh. 
ur e to k, nor have we a change from the d or w of Choramanda- 
1am to 0 . We pass straight from Karumanal to Karamene, 
Kalamene. Kalamina, or to Qalimaia. 

Karumanal, pronounced ‘Coromandel’ by present-day 
Europeans, i-evive.s the further independent question whether 
the European ‘Coromandel’ be not derived from Karumanal, 
thus making our ‘ Coromandel ’ the present equivalent of C^a- 
mina. 

Karumanal and Choramandalam seem both to have influ- 
enced the post-Portuguese forms of Coromandel. Some forms 
nould derive chiefly from Karunianal, i.e. the forms with the 
sound. 


Coromandel 1499 Hieronymo da Santo Stefano. 
Coromandyll 1589 Mendoza {by Parker). 

Coromandoll 1672 Madras document in Wheeler. 

Other fonns, found till a late date with the soft ch, would 
rrome more directly from Choramandalam. 

Gormandel (Cy- 
romandel in Eden’s 

translation (1677) 1610 Varthema (Italian). 

Choromandel c. 1550 Mendez Pinto. 

Choromandel 1653 de Barros. 

Choromandel 1657 d’Alboquerque’s Commentaries. 

Choromandel 1610 Teixeira. 

Chiormandelan 1675 Dutch Report. 


We may doubt, however, whether some of these Portuguese 
forms were pronounced with the soft ch sound or with the k 
rsound.® 

Other forms, in which the vowel a predominates, lie be- 
tween Choramandalam and Karumanal, 

Charamandel 1616 Barbosa. 

Charamandcl 1563 Garcia da Orta. 

Chiaramandel 1589 Cesare Federici.* 


Yule-Bumell reflects that the ambiguity of the ck, soft in 
Portuguese and Spanish, but hard in Italian, seems to have led 


• Ind. Anlig., 1903, p. I4S. 

2 Ch is hard, in Spanish and Portuguese, in Greek and Hebrew words 
written with cA in Latin and X in Greek. 

^ All theee forma are taken from Yule-Bumell's Hobaon-Jobaon, a.v 
Coromandel. 
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to the “corrupt form Coromandel.” This does nor square with 
the facts, and dates. Why should Coromandel be called a 
corrupt form of Choramandalam, except because Choramandalam 
is presupposed to be the primitive form ? How can the Italian 
bard ch have influenced the change from a soft ch to the k 
sound? Where were the Italians? The Italians and the 
Dutch must have pronounced on the whole like the Portuguese, 
We find chi in a Dutch and an Italian quotation. How is it 
that with the Portuguese .so long at work here we do not now 
pronounce Choroinandel with soft ch ? Another supposition is 
that we ou-e the k sound to the Dutch ; yet we find that Coro- 
mandel is anterior to the Dutch.* Why too do we find ch soft 
and k concurrently ? Were not Kammanal and Choramandalam 
operating simultaneously ? Does not Karumanal survive in the 
hard k of our ‘ Coromandel,’ and Choramandalam inthecnding ? 

Far away in the interior, in the Kolai- Gold Fields (Mysore), 
there is a place called Coromandel. If the name were derived 
from Karamanal, our discussion about Karumanal near Madras 
would be simplified: Coromandel, in the expression ‘Coro- 
mandal Coast,’ might, like Calamina, derive directly from 
Karumanal. 

I OTote for information. The origin of the name Coroman- 
del in the Kolar Gold Fields is not met with in Eice’s Gazetteer, 
nor in any work which my correspondent, Mr. R. Shama Sastry, 
Director of Archaeological Researches in Mysore, is aware of. 
Mgr. E. Studer, Bangalore, writes that the village after which 
the Gold Mine Railway Station and Post-Office were named was 
first Balaghat ; on account of the similaiity with Palaghat in 
Coimbatore so many mistakes occurred that a new name, Coro- 
mandel. was tried, which is not related to any village in the 
vicinity. I returned to the attack when I discovered that one 
of the villages near Bangalore, visited from St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, is also called Coromandel. 

Fr. Stephen’s derivation from Galmona.has the disadvantage 
of passing through the Syriac, never the popular or vernacular 
languj^e at Mylapore, no more than in Malabar. If there were 
Persian settlers at Mylapore. in the first centuries, should we 
not derive Calamina from some Persian word rather 1 Even then, 
not so, as Karameud or Qalimaia for Karumanal, or (Kalliumele, 
KallinmitS; “on a stone”) would go back to the dominant 
language of the country, Tamil. 

Mr. T. K. Joseph devises a quite new derivation, when he 
proposes to pass from Chinna Malai (Little Mount) to Calamina. 

“ The metamorphosis may be represented thus ; — 

(1) Chinnamalai of Tamil softens into 

(2) Chinamalli in the mouth of Greek travellers. 

By metathesis this becomes 


* Cf. Yule, Marco Polo, II {1875), p. 345 n. 
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(3) Chilaraani, quite naturally. 

Ch, becomes K and we have 

(4) /ciAo^avij in Greek, and again by metathesis 

(5) KaXa-ixivTi, in which form we find it in the Greek writers 
The mutation of ch to k (No. 4) seems natural in the 

mouth of European speakers. Of. Chdlamandal = Coromandel 
Coast ; Ch^raputrai.- Kliobothros.” * Add the Indian change of 
Cherala (old Tamil) to Kerala.* 

It is rather remarkable that, when it was thought that 
Calamina and Mylapore could not be identical, we discover a 
Ijlethora of possible derivations, all taken from places in or near 
Mylapore. The reader will be embarrassed to choose ; — 

(1) Calamina = MayilSppur Kaliinincl, "on the stone at 
Mylapore ” (Kircher and Balclaeus) ; 

(2) Kalamiiia, Kalamite, etc. = Kalliiimel, Kallinmele, Kal- 
linmite {‘' on the stone ”) ; 

(3) Calamina = Galmona (“• the rocky hillock ” in Syriac) ; 

(4) Calamina ssCoromandel, without intermediary ; 

(5) Calamina = Coromandel, through Karumanal (" black 
sand ”) ; 

(6) Calamina = Karumanal, without intermediary ; 

(7) Calamina = Chinna Malai (Little Mount). 


> /nd. Antiq., LIU (1924), pp, 93-97. 

* T. K. Joseph (Trivandrum, 8-11-1925) to myself. 



6 . — Gregory Barhebraeus. 
(A.D. 1246-1286.) 


‘■Gregory Barhebraeus^ writes (t» ilaithaeum in fforreuwi 
Mysterionim ) : — ‘ Thoma.i preached to the Parthians, Medes and 
Indians, and was killed at Calamina, and his body was trans* 
lated to Edessa.’ In his Syriao Chronicle we read : ‘Thomas 
the Apostle was the first Pontiff of the East. We learn from 
the book ' Preaching of the Holy Apostles ’ that, from the 
beginning, in the second year after the Lord’s Ascension, the 
holy Apostle Thomas had announced the Christian faith in the 
parts of the East (something seems to be missing here about 
Adaeus sent by Thomas to Edessa).* When passing thence, 
he set out for India, and preached to di%’ers peoples, namely the 
Parthians, Medes, Persians, Carmani, Bactriaiis, Margi and 
Indians.’ He continvres to relate that the guards of the frontier’s 
of the Persian kingdom, whom King Ardascir* had placed at 
the town of Tagritum, were by the same Thomas converted from 
the sect of the Magi to the faith of Christ. He calls their chief 
Barhadbesschiaba.^ He states further that, as the apocryphal 
Acts have it, he set out for India, baptised the king, his brother, 
and the chiefs, and was killed on a jnountain by a heathen ; 
his body was buried at Calamina and thence translated to 
Edessa. ‘ The king therefore brought Thomas out of the prison, 
and he and his brother and many chiefs believed, and Thomas 
baptised them and begair to preach the gospel freely : then he 
went up a mountain of India (m montem Indiae aicendit), to 
preach the gospel of God there ; and when one of the heathens 
living on that mountain had pierced his side with a lance, he 
{the king baptised by him)^ carried his body away to Calamina 
and there buried it. After\vards it was translated to Edessa 
and was placed in the great church built to his name, as the 


■ Original name; John .4bu-l FarSg; of Jewish descent: bom in 
1220; consecrated a Bishop in 1240, when he took the name of Gregory : 
the most notable of Jacobite writers. Cf. A. Fortescue, The Ueaer Eastern 
Ghurches, p, 330- 

2 Assemani's reflection, no doubt. 

3 Is this the Ardashir, son of Sapor, who began to reign in .A.D. 
-374, or Ardashir, the founder of the house of Sassan, of the Sa^anids. 
who began his rule in A.D. 227 ? Some will call this an anachronism. I 
do not demur ; but we have cases in India where a proper name became 
dynastic, like the Snbaio of the Portuguese, and continued long after the 
death of him that bore it first. In Barhebraeus’ case the name of 
-Ardashir might have a retrospective application. 

* Cp. Yule, Marco Pdo. (1874), 78-83. 

^ Assemani's addition ? 
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worthy Constant, son of Lucas, relates,’ the same whom Barhe- 
braeus mentions in his HistoHa Dynastiarum, p. 179.” ^ 

This text is a most precious link between past and present. 
It is thus far the nearest approach to the accounts we have of 
Mylapore since the days of Marco Polo from both European and 
Malabar sources. 

The mount in India which St. Tliomas ascended to preach 
and where he was killed might be Little Mount, Mylapore. The 
heathen who killed him with a lance on the mount is the fo^vler 
of Marco Polo, de’ Marignolli and Duarte Bwhosa. He is the 
Brahman of the Portuguese accounts, possibly the heathen priest 
(a Bi-ahman ?) of the de Miracidis who beat him in the temple 
of the Sun, or the heathen priest of the Pa^sio who killed him 
with a sword in the temple of the Sun, or one of the pagan priests 
(a Brahman then ?) of the temple of the goddess Kali — as we 
have it in the Malabar poem of Thomas Ram ban (A.D. 1601) — 
who "thrust a big spear into his breast ” ; the Brahman, whom 
a Brahman in 1561 falsely read into the inscription of St. 
Thomas Mount ; the Indian with top-luiot and sacred thread of 
the picture in St. Thomas Mount Church, w'ho approaches the 
kneeling Saint stealthily from behind and rana him through 
M'ith a lance. 

We have reached the very crux of the question. The 
Portuguese accounts are only Syrian versions of an old theme, 
versions different from the Acts, 

Barhebreeus does not know Mazdai and Uzanes any longer : 
he knows only Gondophares and his brother Gad. It is 
Gondopharcs who buries St. Thomas at Calamina. And a while 
ago Mar Solomon, Barhebraeus’ contemporary, told us that St. 
Thomas lay buried at Mehluph (Mylapore), 

Just 80 in Thomas Ramban’s poem. Chosha Perumal and 
his " younger ” brother live at Mylapore ; it is for them that St. 
Thomas is to build the palace in heaven ; they are converted ; 
the King takes the name of Peter, and the younger brother 
becomes a Bishop named Paul ; a cruel man among the priests 
of the goddess Ksli thrust a big spear into his breast and they 
ail fled ; St. Thomas fell down on the stone in the jungle on the 
.sea-coast and was praying ; angels made all this known bo Bishop 
Paul who with the Perumal and attendants came in haste to 
the rock near the temple of Kali and pulled out the spear from 
the wound; St. Thomas dies ; "the Perumals amidst various 
kinds of music take the glorious body to the church with all 
possible solemnity and great veneration and deposited it there.” 

Gondophares is the Chosha Perumal ; Bishop Paul, his 
younger brother, is God, and Calamina may be Ckinna Malai 
or Little Mount, perhaps even Mount Gazi of Gondophares’ 


I C(. Assemani, Bibl. OrUnl., Ill, Fart 11, p. 33. 
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city of Elioforum in the Pasaio. Anyhow, we know now that, 
explain Calamina as we may, Calamina to the Syrians was 
Mylapore. And the two medallions on the stone at Mylapove, 
one of a bearded Persian King, the other of a beardless young 
prince, might after ail be pictures of Gondophares (Kandapa) 
and his ‘ younger ’ brother Gad. When was that ‘ younger ' 
brother im^ined ? These two medallions, thus explained, u’ould 
date from the time when, the name and place of Gondophares' 
capital forgotten, Mazdai’s name forgotten, Gondophares «’as 
transferred from North India to Mylapore, end Mylapore be 
came the Elioforum of the Pasaio. Nay, it was enough that 
the name and place of Gondophares’ capital should not be 
known. Indeed, no name is given, except in the Pasaio. 

The peculiar version of St. Thomas ’ death in the Pasaio. 
his death by the sword at the hands of a priest in the temple of 
the Sun, may have been suggested by the very name Elioforum, 
Sun-God Town, though in its form Hierapo'lis it would come 
remarkably close to the Mirapolis of de’ Marignolli (A.D. 1348) 
and the Mirapor of the Catalan map (c, 1376). 

If the Gondophares of the Acts is, as we assume, the 
Gondophares ot GaudhSra, tlie shifting of his capital Elioforum. 
which we tliink is noticeable in the Pasaio, must be extremely 
old, for the special version of the Pasaio about St. Thomas ' 
death in the temple of the Sun-God is to be found in Alcuin 
(735-804), Isidore of Seville (c. 660-636) and the Mozarabic 
Liturgy, and a somewhat similar scene is found in the Acts of 
Jude and Simon (4th-5th century).* 

In Zaitachrift der Morgenlandischen Oesellschaft, Vol. 30, 
pp. 260-505, R. Schrbter published Jacob of Sarug’s letter 
(A.D. 500-521) to the Himyarite Christians of Najran. Among 
the notes at p. 686, SchvOter speaks of a variant in Cod. Nitr. 
V (now numbered Cod. Syr. 117), verse 120, from which 1 
gather that some one (either St. Thomas or Gondophares) * asked 
whether it was possible to build without foundations in the sea. 
Such a question would suit the Malabar legends about the King 
of Chosha’s palace now supposed to be buried in the sea at 
Mylapore. It would not suit a palace built by St. Thomas at 
a town of Gondophares on the side of Sind, say at the height of 
Tatta, on the Indus ; still less would it suit GandhAra, Had 
then the capital of Gondophares and that of Mazdai been fused 
into one as early as Jacob of Sarug ? ® 

To think that-Gondophai-es, king of Northern India, was 


1 Cf. Bonnet, Acta Thomae, 1883, p. xvii ; Cath. Encucl., New York, 
I. 612d.ai3o. I 8 

* A passage in Sharon Turner’s History o] the Anglo-Saxons, 0th eiln., 
London, 1836, Vol. 2, p. 160, quoting i£lfric's Anglo-Saxon Life of St, 
Thomas, implies that Gondophares slew St. Thomas. Cf W. R. Philipps 
in Ind. AnXiq., 1903, p. 155. Philippa did not, however, consult jElfric's 
original text. 
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thus transferred to Mylapore and became KandSpa Rlja, the 
King of Mylapore converted by St. Thomas, the Cliosha Perumal 
of the St. Thomas Christians, the Perumal of Cororiiandel, whose 
name Christians and non-Christians bear, and whose exploits are 
recorded in the Mackenzie MSS. ! What then was Mylapore in 
the past ? What was the influence of its Christians, if their 
mistake became the mistake of the entire South of India ? 



7. Pope John XXII. to the Christians oj Molepliatam. 
(Avignon, 31st of March, 1330.) 


Friar Jordan Cathalani, or Jourdain de Severac, of the Order 
of Friars Preachers, for several years a iniasionary on the West 
Coast of India, chiefly on the side of Thana (Bombay Pre- 
sidency), ‘ was in 1329 made the first Latin Bishop of Coliimbum 
(Quilon). Whenaboutto8etoutagainfortheEast(A.D. 1330?), 
he was the bearer of letters from the Pope to the Christians of 
Colnmbum, to all the Christians in India, to the King of Delhi, 
to the King of Columbum, to the Emperors of Cathay and 
Ethiopia, to the Catholics in the parts of the North and aJso of 
the East and chiefly in Cuncatana® and Gozarat and Lesser 
India,® to the Christians in the Albors* Mountains, to the 
Archbishop of Soltania® and his suffragans, to the Christians of 
Molephatam, to the Lord of the Naeoarini,® and to the Nascarini 
of Columbum (Quilon). He and Bishop Thomas of Semiscant'^ 
were also to take the pallium to the Archbishop of Soltania. 

The Christians of Molephatam were those of Mylapore, 
as we shall prove in our next section. Here then is the Pope’s 
letter. 

[P. 28] To the Christians living in Molephatam is com- 
mended Jordan Cathalani, Bishop of Columbum.^ 

3l8t of March, 1330, 

To all the Christians living in Molephatam grace in the 
present, which lead to glory in the next. 

With ardent zeal do we desire and with extreme yearnings 
do we long that all men, redeemed by the precious blood of the 


^ See his letter from Gaga (Ooga), in QujarXt, of October 12, 1321, 
and another from Thana, January 1323 (1321 I) in Yule’s Cathay 
I(1866)pp. 228.230. 

2 Konkan. Cf. Yuie, Marco Polo (1875) s. v. Konkan. 

8 India from Sind up to Kanara inclusively. Friar Jordan’s Great- 
er India includes Malabar. Coromandel and the countries beyond as far 
as Cambodia. His /ndia Tertia is apparently Eastern Africa, south of 
Abyssinia. 

* Elbruz, near and south of the Caspian Sea. 

6 Sultanieh. “ Pope John XXll. set up an archbishopric at 
SultSmahin 1318, in favour of Francis of Perugia, a Dominican, and the 
series of archbishops is traced down to 1426.” Yule, Cathay, 1 (1800), p, 
49n. 3. 

4 The Kazranis, as the Christians of St Thomas in Malabar were 
called. ’ Samarkand. 

t This heading I take to be the work of Angeio Meccati, who edited 
ilonumenta Vaticana veierem dioecesim Columbensein {Quilon) el eiusdem 
primum epieoopum Jordanum Catalani Ord. Praed. respicientia. . . .Roraae, 
Typis poiyglottis Vaticanis, MCMXXIII, pp. 28-29, which I have trans- 
lated in its entirety and whence I derive the letter in this section. 
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Son of God Jhesus Christ, be illumined by the rays of heavenly 
grace, and that salvation, object of our vvishes, be granted to 
souls, so that, eluding the wickedness of the old enemy ever 
seeking to do hurt, they may in the suavity of overflowing 
sweetness enjoy the glory of that heavenly bliss which man’s 
intelligence cannot comprehend and which our Saviour promises 
to them that love Him. 

What we consider even more deeply with constant care, 
what we thirst for more vehemently, what we beg with fervent 
prayers in the ardour of solid charity, is that among all those 
whom the water of baptism has regenerated the division of 
schism {acissure) may cease, the clouds of errors may not darken 
the brightness of faith, and the imitation of a detestable 
sundering (scimcdis) ^ and the falsity of a sullied faith {temerate 
fidei perfidia) may not blind the mental eyes of such as believe 
in Christ and worship His name, but that, in oneness of orthodox 
faith, under one shepherd, and in the solid and, untainted union 
of one flock, the one, holy, catholic, and ujiiversal Roman 
Church, not divided by aJiy rent of schisms, may happily prosper 
and fruitfully succeed in the quest of that same glorious bliss,'* 

Therefore, we earnestly ask, advise, and exhort you all in 
the same Lord Jhesus Christ, beseeching you by the shedding of 
His precious blood, that our venerable brother Jordan Cathalani, 
Bishopof Columbum.amember of the Order of Preachers, whom 
lately we judged to be worthy of being promoted by the 
apostolic authority to the supreme dignity of bishop, and whom 
wo thought of sending in person to your parts, there to be, as 
we hope, useful and successful in garnering into the Lord’s 
bams the harvest of the nations of those parts, as also our 
beloved sons the Friars of the Orders of Preachei's and of Minors, 
who live in the said parts® or come thither, be regarded by 
you, out of reverence for the Apostolic See and for us, as 
specially commended, considering how the Bishop and Friars 
aforesaid come to your parts, not without great toils, crossing 


’ The division of our Lord's garments among the soldiery ; for on 
the seamless robe they cast lots. 

s The only Christians in India whom Pope John XXII. does not 
exhort to abandon schism for the unity of the faith ace*" the Catholics 
living in the parts of the North and also of the East and chiedy in 
Cuncataiia and Gozarat and in Lesser India,” who lived “ among infidel 
and schismatic nations.” These Indian Catholics had doubtless been won 
over by Friar Jordan and other missionaries, and in addition to them we 
may think there were some Latins from Europe, Venetians, Genoese, etc., 
traders in spices and precious stones, and some of them even owners of 
ships on the Arabian Sea. 

8 There was a Latin Church of St. George at Quilon in A.D. 1346. 
The Franciscan John de’ Marignolli was there 14 months (from March 23, 
1346, till July 1347) and he revisitetl it after his journey to the Queen of 
Saba. Of the Church of St. George he says ; “ And I adorned it with 
fine paintings, and taught there the holy Law." Cf, Yule, Cathay, 
II (1806), p. 344. 



Plate 26. 
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-Medallion (A 286) of a Persian King : Gondopheres (?) 
Mazdai (?) ; on the right of stone A 28. Cf. p. 8, No. 1( 


B. — Medallion (A 28a) of a Persian Prince ; Gad, Gondophares’ 
brother (?) or Uzanes, son of Mazdai (?) : on the left of stone 
A 28. Cf. p. 8, No. 9. 





Plate 20, 



S. TUom6. Bishop's Museum. — Detail of the four stones (A 4. A 3, A 4. A 7) with triangular base, 
showing fleur-de-lis and Maltese crosses within a rope-like cii-cular border. Cf. p. 7, No. 8. 
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such long distances of sea and land, solely to collaborate with 
the work o{ God. Receiving them kindly and treating them 
with chai-ity, turn more devoutly the ears of your intelligence to 
the sacred instructions which they will give you in the doctrine 
of the Catholic faith, and, driving away the errors of all schisms, 
oonfoi-m your minds [P. 29] in all things to the one Catholic 
faith and to the authority of the Holy Fathers, as it will be of 
immense and greatest profit to the whole flock of the faithful 
that everywhere, among all the faithful rejoicing in the Christ- 
ian name, one God, one faith, one baptism be held, the whole 
world professing with one heart the same belief. 

Moreover, we return to j'ou thanks for the services of great 
hospitality and pious charity which you have rendered to the 
.same hitherto, receiving them in your hospices (kospitiis), 
treating them kindly and providing them with the necessary, 
and we beg the Rewarder of all good things that He, for whose 
sake you receive the ministers of His word, may illumine your 
minds with the light of truth, and, in return for the temporal 
favours you do them, reward you with the joys of eternal hap- 
piness. 

Given at Avignon, the 2nd before the Kalends of April, in 
the fourteenth year.' 

Did this letter ever reach the Christians of Mylapore ? We 
do not know, We do not know yet, either, whether Bishop 
Jordan ever sat on his seat at Quilon. But, doubtless, other 
missionaries could eventually have brought the letter to its 
destination. 


1 Rej. Vatic. 93, n. 040 and Reg. Avert. 35, f. 427, n. 940, 
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8. Mylapore and Molephaiam. 


Where was Molephatani ? The name occurs in Friai- 
Jordan’s own Mirabilia descripta,^ in a list of kingdoms in India 
and the Farther East, and doubtless he was responsible for 
its inclusion in a papal letter written in his own behalf. 

• ; “ In this Greater India,” he writes, “ are twelve idolatrous 
kings and more. For there is one very powerful king in the 
country (P.40) where pepper grows, and his kingdom is called 
Molebar.* There is also the king of Singuyli® and the king 
of Columbura,‘ (P.41) the king of which is called Lingua,* 
but his kingdom Mohebar.* There U also the king of Molepha- 
tarn, whose kingdom is called Molepoor, where pearls are taken 
in infinite quantities. There is also another king in the island 
of Sylen,’ where are found precious stones and good elephants. 
There be also three or four kings on the island of Java,® 
where the good spices grow. There be also other kings, as tlie 
king of Telenc,* who is very potent and great. The kingdom of 
Telenc abounds in corn, rice, sugar, wax, honey, and honey- 
comb, pulse, eggs, goats, bufiaJoes, beeves, milk, butter, and 
in oils of divers kinds, and in many excellent fruits more 
than any other part of the Indies. There is also the kingdom 
of Maratha, which is very great ; and there is the king of 
Batigala,” but he is of the Saracens. There be also many longs 
in Chopa.” ” 

Writing in 1863, Col. Yule did not know what to think of 
Molepoor or Molephatam. He could think only of a place 
given by Hamilton near Cape Comorin, Mooloopetta (i.c. 
Mooloopatam).'* 

In 1866, he discussed without coming to any conclusion 
such names as Malifattan, Molephatam, and Manifattam. 


1 Col. Yale, Mirabilia descnpla. The IKomfew of the Eatt, by Friar 
Jordanua of the Order of Preaehera and Bishop of Columbum in India Ike 
Qreater (circa 1330). London, Hakluyt Society, 18d3, p. 41. 

2 Malabar. This would be the king of Calicut. 

s Cranganore, near Cochin. Cf. Yule, Cathay, 1(1806), pp. 70; 10c; 
373. * Quilon. 

t This king was perhaps a Ling&yat or Sivaite. 

e Ma’abar, a ferry, in reference to the passage or ferry to Ceylon. 
Generally identical in meaning with Coromandel. 

’ Ceylon, ^ Java, near Sumatra, 

s Telingana, ruled by the Queen of MutfiU (Mutapaiij or Waraiigal in 
Marco Polo's time, the daughter of the ruler of Devagiri, Cf. Yule, 
Calluty, 1 (1860), p. 321, and his JVfarco Pofo, II (1875), p. 348 n. 1. 

10 The Bhatkal, North Kanara District, of our maps. 

11 Yule proposes to read Chdpa for ChCpa, i.e., Champa, Cambodia. 

12 Yule. Mirabilia (1883), p. 40 n. 
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Malifattaji is mentioned by the historian Rashiduddin* as 
one of three cities of Ma’bar, viz. Fatan, Malifatan, and 
Kail, of which Sindav Bandi (Sundara Pandi ?) gave the govern- 
ment to a Muhammadan minister (before A.D. 1292-93). 

Manifatan is mentioned by Abulfeda as “ a city of Mabar 
on the seashore.” * 

Yule returned to the subject in 1876.® While his frieiui 
Burnell opined that Malifattan was Mylapore, Yule inclined 
to Negapatam, After mentioning de’ Marignolli’s Mirapolis 
(A.D. 1348), the Mirapor of the Catalan map (c. A.D. 
1376), Nicolo de’ Conti’s MaJpuria, Malpulia, and Jlalepoi , 
Barbosa’s Maylapur, Mailapur, and Malepui, the Meliapor of de 
Barros, do Couto and later Portuguese writers, and Fra Paoli- 
no’s Mallapuri and Mailapuram, he returns to Rashiduddln’s 
Malifattan and Abulfeda’s Manifattan, mentions the spelling 
Malifattan in Wassai’s edition of notices of Malabar, and fixes 
on Jordan’s Molephatam and Molepoor. By this time he had 
found in Od. Raynaldi’s AnTutlea Eceles., An, 1330, Iv.. the 
Pope’s letter to Jordan, commending him “ to the whole body 
of Christian people dwelling in Molephatam.” 

“The only other notice,” he then wrote, “that 1 can 
find is in the interesting memoranda of Joseph the Indian 
of Cranganore (circa 1500), published in the Novtm Orbia. 
After noticing the former trade of the Chinese {incdfie Caldii) 
with Calicut, and their abandonment of that port on account of 
the king’s ill-treatment of them, he goes on : ‘ Post hoc adivere 
urbem Mailapetam, quae urbs paret regi Naisindo; regio 
reepicit oiientem, et distat ab Indo fluraine miiliaribus xc. 
Ibi nunc sua exeroent mercimonia.’ 

“The statement about the Indus is perplexing,^ but 
the eastern aspect, and the subjugation to the Narsinga, or king 
of Vijayanagai', show that the place was on the Coroinaud^ 
Coast. Joseph, however, does not mean St. Thomas’s, for 
in another passage he speaks of that as Milapar, ' urbs . . . 
quae instar piomontorium in mare prominet.’ This, and 
the mention of the pearl-fishery by Friar Jordanus, are consider- 
able obstacles to the identification of the two places, though the 
Molepor of Jordanus seems in favour of that identification.”* 


> Yule,C<«fe(jyl(1866),184ni 214 u. 1 ; 219; 221 (post-script). 

2 Ibid., II. 424-426 n. 1, referring to Gildemeieter, p. 136. 

s Ind. Anliq., Vol. IV, Jan. 1878, pp. 8-10. 

* “From another passage he womd Eeem by Indus to mean Ganges. 
Possibly he was shown a map founded on Fra Mauro'a, in which the Indus 
does t^e the place of the Ganges.” (Col. H. Y .) 

* Ind. Antiq., Vol. IV. p. 9, col. 1. Yule nest asks the question 
whether the Chinese frequented Mylapore. Chinapatam, as applied to 
Madras, he finds inconclusive, and thinks that, though de Barros, 
Barbosa and the discovery of Chinese coins are not to be overlooked, 
CAtna and Jaina may easily have been confused. He also discovered in a 
map (Lettres idifiatUea, Recueit .TF) a ‘ Malepntau ' placed in Palk's Bay, 
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Once more Yule tackled the subject in his Marco Polo 
(1875). There we find that Waasaf has Fitan, Mali Fitan and 
Kabi) for Fattan, Malifattan, and Kail,* and that Yule had not 
come to any decision yet about the position of Malifattan. ^ 

We think that this question can be definitely settled. 
Molephatam must be on the Coromandel Coast. Jordan says 
that the king of Columbum reigned over part of Mohebar or 
Coromandel (1322-30). In Barbosa’s time (before 1516) Kail 
( PalayakSyal or Old KayaJ) also belonged to the king of Coulam 
or QuUon.^ Marco Polo says it belonged to the eldest of the 
•• five brother kings.”* Theonly other kings along the Coroman- 
del Coast mentioned by Jordan are those of Molepoor and 
Telenc. As Telenc means Telingana, which at that time, and in 
Marco Polo’s time, till at least 1398,® belonged to Warangal, 
Molepoor lay between Kail and the dominions of Warangal. In 
1292-93 Marco Polo visited Mylapore, and he states that in 
1288 Mylapore belonged to a baron of that country.® This 
baron must have been subject to the five brother kings, “all 
own brothers of one father and of one mother,” who owned the 
whole of Ma’bar.^ In these five brothers we have, I think, 
a reference to the kings of Vijayanagar, who at a later time 
are also spoken of as the “four brothers,” or the “three 
brothers.” 

Now, in none of the pre-Portuguese writers do we find 
Christians mentioned on the Coromandel Coast except for Myla- 
pore. Pope John XXIl., while exhorting the Christians of 
Molephatam to return to the unity of the faith, praises them 
for their hospitality to the Friars Preachers and Franciscans. 
Of the Christians of Mylapore we know that they gave hospital- 
ity to the Franciscan Friar John de Montecorvino and allowed 
him, though apparently not Catholics themselves, to bury in 
their church Friar Nicholas of Pistoia, of the Order of Preachers 
(A.D. 1291-92).® Between 1292 and 1330 large numbers of 
Missionaries, chiefly Franciscans, went to China, and the land- 


north of Rame^waram, about the position of Tondei, “scarcely a possible 
place, I imagine, for a seaport frequented by foreign trade." For some 
other references to the Chinese at Mylapore see my St. Thomas and S. Tho- 

Myiapore, in JASB., 1923, pp. 178 n. 1; 220. “ That there was some 
Chinese trade with the Coromandel Coast cannot be doubted. It was visit- 
ed by Cheng- Ho in 1408 and 1412, and is alluded to under the names of So- 
li (ChOla) and Hsi-yang So-li (Southern ChQla). Rockhill, l.c., T'oting- 
Pao. Vol. XVI, p. 83." Cf. Dames, Tht Book oj Duarte Barbosa, II. 125 
11 . 1 . 

1 Yule. Marco Polo, II (1875), p. 316, text and note. 

t Ibid., II. 345 i 420. 

s Dames, The Book of Duarte Barbosa, II, 122. 

« Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), p. 357. 

* C. Joppen, 8. J.. Historical Allas, 1907, plate 10. 

® Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), p. 339. 

I Ibid., p. 358. 

8 Yule, Cathay, I (1866), p. 197. 
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route, besides being verj’ long, was also very dangerous. We have 
proofs that many of these China Missionaries chose the sea-route, 
for instance Friar Oderic of Pordenone. The four martyrs of 
Thana, who had given up Ormuz as a hopeless field, were on 
their way to Quiloii “to visit St. Thomas.”' We must then 
expect that the Christians of Mylapore had often occasion to 
exercise hospitality towards the humble, valiant sons of St. 
Francis. Would they not, indeed, go either by sea or by land 
from Quilon to Mylapore and pay their respects to Messer 
St. Thomas before venturing further East ? Everything too 
tends to show that they 'voiild find at Mylaj^ore Chinese junks, 
with triple hulk, and provided, some of them, with as many 
as one hundred cabins. Let Molephatani be Mylapore then. 

The double form Molephatam and Molepoor in Jordan for 
one and the same place should not be an insuperable objection. 
We notice the same double form in Joseph the Indian’s Maila- 
petam and Malipar, and we would explain it in both cases as 
applying to the same place, Mylapore. We have seen, indeed, 
that in the 7th century it was called Mayilai,* and that a 
Hindu writer of the 17th century speaks of it as Tira Mayila. 
“ the Holy Peacock.” * 1 have found such forms as Maila and 
Malle for Mylapore in post-Portuguese European writers as well. 
As fattam and pur mean both ‘ town,' it will be readily granted 
that jxUtam and pur could be suffixed at will to Mayila , a form 
already sufficiently distinctive. The same loose choice operates 
for the endings of place-names in other parts of India, notably 
in Gujarat, as I bad occasion to notice in an article on this 
subject some time ago.* The Arabs changed 'paltam to fattan,^ 

Nor should we object with Yule that pearl-fishing could not 
be mentioned inconjunction with Mylapore. First, Friar Jordanus 
notices no pearl-fishing between Cape Comorin and Telingana 
other than for Molephatam or Molepoor, the limits of which 
southwards may have extended sufficiently far to include the 
fishery. Secondly, we do find pearl-fishing mentioned in con- 
junction with Mylapore in 1348. ‘-I spent four days there," 
writes John de’ Marignolli ; •• there is an excellent pearl-fishery 
at the place.” * The place where de’ Marignolli spent four days 
was Mirapolis, Mylapore. 

We trust that these proofs will be found sufficiently 
convincing, and that in future all references to Malifattan (and 
Manifattan ?) in the Arab historians and travellers will be applied 
without scruple to Mylapore. Such references ought to prove a 
substantial gain for the history of Mylapore and its shrine. The 
more numerous they are, the greater the proof of the import- 


' Yule, Afirotilia, p. x. * Cf. p. 73 supra. 3 C{. p. 267 supra. 

♦ C£. J.A.S.B., N.S., XIX, 1923, Numismatic Supplement, pp. 81-82. 
t Yule, Morco PoU), II (1873), p. 348 n. 1. 

* Yule, Cathay, II (1866). p. 378. 
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anoe of the place and of the number of its Christian inhabitants. 
We may think that in days earlier than Marco Polo the shrine 
was frequented not only from Malabar, Ceylon, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia, but from Europe too, chiefly Eastern Europe, 
nay from China. May not the Chinese writers, who notice 
Maparh, Muhupa, t.e., Ma’bar or Coromandel, and Mapaeul, 
(Mylapore ?), be found to bear witness to the place under names 
more closely allied with the Arab form Molephatam ? 



PART VI. 


1. Some Christian Crosses in Malabar. 

While studying the relics of early Christianity in Mylapore, 
one has necessarily to look beyond for similar relics, The 
most fertile field for a study of pre-Portuguese Indian Chris- 
tianity is evidently Malabar. A visit to many of its oldest 
Churches in 1024 convinced me that a thorough investigation 
of its Christian monuments would require a volume to itself. 
Miy we hops that ere long the work will tempt some Western 
scholar thoroughly conversant with Chiistian archmology and 
liturgy ? 

I shall begin with a few remarks on three of the most 
ancient crosses discovered in Malabar, crosses with Sassanian- 
Pablvi inscriptions. 

A. — Three crosses with Sassaniati-Pahlvi inscriptions. 

These crosses arc the following 

(а) Kottayam Valiapalli Church : cross on the left-side 

altar (No. 1). 

(б) Kottayam Valiapalli Church ; cross on the right-side 

altar (No. 2 . 

(c) Cross at the Jaoobite Church, Ka^mat;];am (No. 3). 

These three crosses are in Jacobite Churches. I heard 
of a tradition that one of the first two came from one of the 
ruined churches of the St, Thomas Christians of Cranganore. 
Might it be the cross, called miraculous, of which Gouvea 
•■Speaks in his Jornada ,1606, liv. 1, cap. 16, fol. 63r-53v I It 
was still at Cranganore in 1599, aud even much later, asFr. 
Vincenzo Maria di S. Catharina da Siena (Viaggio all’ Indie 
Orientali, Rome, 1672, p, 135) refers to it as at Cranganore. 

The first two crosses have a Sassatiian-Pahlvi inscription 
which appears to be identical with the inscription round the 
cross at St. Thomas Mount. All three are bas-relief crosses, 
surrounded on the same atone by an arch, round which appears 
the Saasanian-Pahlvi inscription, This inscription consi-^ts in 
Nos. 1 and 2, as at St. Thomas Mount, of two portions divided 
off hy a small cross at about the same point of the arch.’ In 


* I had not previously noticed that Yule (Marco Polo, 11 (1873), p. 345) 
speaks of & centrsl pert between two small crosses, which Thomas trans- 
lated thus ; “ + In the Name of Messiah +.” This apparently refers to 
the St, Thomas Mount Cross, where indeed there seem to be two small 
crosses. The crosses at the Valiapalli. Kottayam, do not show so clearly 
a central portion divided off by two smell crosses. 
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No. 3 we have two small crosses dividing the inscription into 
three portions. All three seem to have been originally altar- 
crosses, j.e., crosses intended to be placed on an altar. We 
should say the same of the St. Thomas Mount Cross and of 
similar crosses in China. The two Kottayam Crosses still stand 
above an altar, and the Portuguese would have acted correctly 
when they placed above the altar of the Church of St. Thomas 
Mount the cross found in 1547 among the ruins of an old chapel 
there. 

Kottayam Cross No. 2 compared with tite St. Thomas 
Mount Cross. 

The Kottayam Cross No. 2, surmounted by a dove painted 
white, resembles the St. Thomas Mount Cross in almost every 
detail. A striking difference is that the St. Thomas Mount 
Cross is more like a Latin cross, whereas the two Kottayam 
Crosses, as well as the Katamattam Cross, is equal-armed, like 
a Greek Cross. The cross of St. Thomas Mount and No. 2 have 
both acalvary of three steps. In both the four extremities of the 
cross curl round, right and left, like a fleur-de-lis ; from the cen- 
tral roundish portion between these curls there pi'ojecta still a 
small ball (St. Thomas Mount Cross) or a tapering bud or pearl 
(Kottayam Cross No. 2). Since the Kottayam Cross No. 2 is 
surmounted by a dove witli outspread wings and pecking (?) the 
upper end of the upright beam, there can be no doubt that what 
has at times been talien for a peacock in the St. Thomas Mount 
Cross is also a dove. 

Above the upper step of the calvary, on each side of the 
lower extremity of the upright beam, the St. Thomas Cross and 
the Kottayam Cross No. 2 have both a leaf or flower, which 
turns upwards. These leave.s or flowers rise higher in the St. 
Thomas Mount Cross. We might speculate about the botanical 
name of these leaves or flowers ; but the differences noticeable 
in crosses 1 and 3 of our plate make it already difficult to 
come to any conclusion. We know, however, that the old crosses 
in China clearly rest on, or seem to spring from, a lotus flower, 
and that the lotus is greatly in evidence in Malabar in connection 
with crosses. 

In both the St. Thomas Mount Cross and the Kottayam 
Cross No. 2 there is a semi-circular deflection round the calvary. 
In No. 2 and in No. 3 it is a triple concentric semi-circular ring : 
in the St. Thomas Mount Cross, where it deflects less rapidly 
downwards, it is rather like the leafage downwards bent of 
the Kottayam Cross No. 1. 

The arch of the Kottayam Cross No. 2, eemi-circular or 
elliptical, like that of the St. Thomas Mount Cross, consists of 
three portions, aa is also the ease of the St. Thomas Mount 
Cross. 

To begin with the innermost or lowermost .section of the arch 
in both. 
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Immediately above the dove of the Kottayam Cross No. 2, 
there is a semi-circle in relief, dotted with little balls or beads, 
the central ball, above the tail of the dove, being larger than 
the rest. On each side, and a little above the horizontal beam 
of the cross, this border of balls {fifteen contiguous balls on each 
side) falls into the mouth of a dolphin-like monster, easily re- 
cognised by his snout and his fish-tail. To help us in recognising 
the monster, one of the eyes and four of the teeth of the dolphin 
have been painted white. The two dolphins lie each on a 
bracket supported by a leaf design similar to the leaf design 
under the cross. This bracket rests itself on a pillar with three 
prominent indented portions, the top portion or capital being set 
of! below by a series of curves. This series of curves occurs in 
a number of stones, belonging to a cornice {?), which are on view 
in the Bishop’s House collection, S- Thoni6, Mylapore (exhibits 
Nos. A50a-A50h, pp. 185-186 supra). The fins of the dolphins 
might be compared with the hoofs of a quadruped. 

The details of the Kottayam Cross No. 2 which have been 
described in the above paragraph help us to understand better 
the symbolism of the St. Thomas Mount Cross. Even with the 
best photographs at my disposal I had failed to recognise some 
of its symlwis. 1 now see clearly, with the help of a magnifying 
glass, a series of little balls, separated from one another by 
small panels ; the lowest ball on either side disappears into the 
mouth of a dolphin resting on a bracket on each side. The balls 
seem to be enchased between two rims, the upper one of which 
appears to be rope-patterned. The photograph is too faint to 
enable one to count the balls or to find out whether there is a 
bigger ball in the cejitre above the tail of the dove. Neither 
can I see whether the bracket is lield up by a leaf. The dolphins 
— for the animals seem to end in fish-tails — are less recognisable 
than those of the Kottayam Cross No. 2. 1 had long taken them 
for an ass on the left, and for two lions on the right, even 
though Sewell in bis Antiquarian Rtmains thought he saw in 
them makaras (dolphins ?). After examining the Kottayam 
Cross No. 2, 1 can now see clearly the open mouth, the teeth, 
and the eyes of the dolphin-like monsters of the St. Thomas 
Mount Cross. The symbolism of the Si-ngan-fu Cross in China 
also forces us to make this identification. 

The pillars of the St. Thomas Mount Cross appear to be 
more primitive, more Peraepolitan (?), than those of the Kot- 
tayam Cross No. 2. The many- mem bered pilasters of the 
Kottayam Cross No. 2 may be compared with certain pilasters 
at Anuradhapura, Ceylon.* 

The second or central section of the arch in the Kottayam 
Cross No. 2 and in the St. Thomas Mount Cross is merely a 
groove in the stone. 

* Cf. Memoirs of ills Archceologiaa! Suresy of Csylon. Edited by 
A. M. Hocart, Vol. I, Colombo, 1924, Pi, 29 (continued). No. 79. 
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The upper part of the arch in both crosses contains the in- 
scription, which continues along the two pUlara bearing the 
animals, the pillars themselves setting off the cross in the 
centre. 

Peculiar to the Kottayam Cross No. 2, there is, above the 
inscription, a smaller cross with two peacocks, who apparently 
touch with their beak the tip of the horizontal bar of the cross. 
This smaller cross is like a replica of the one below. As this 
portion of the stone with its graceful upper arch is hidden by 
a wooden reredos, difficult to remove, and could not be photo- 
graphed, AS.H., i.e., Mr. A. S. Rainanatha Ayyar, Superin- 
tendent of Acchffiology, Travanoore, made a drawing of it. 

Compare this cross with the picture facing the title in G. M. 
Rae’s The Syrian Church in India, 1892. 

When I visited the Valiapalli Church in January, 1924, I 
found in the Presbytery there thiee Syrian Bishops, two of 
whom had come from Mesopotamia lately. We discussed these 
ancient crosses, and I elicited the information that at Mardin a 
cross, said fo have been brought from Antioch and connected 
by tradition with St. Peter, has a Syriac inscription with the 
same wording ns in the Kottayam Cross No. 2 ; " Mihi absil 
gloriari nisi in Cruce Domini Noslri Jcsu Chrisii.” Is this cor- 
rect ? Are there still in Mesopotamia or in other parts of the 
Near East crosses like our Indian crosses 1 It is to Mesopotamia 
and Persia that we should naturally turn for a solution of our 
problems here. In 1925 I wrote to Fr. L. Cheikho, S.J., of 
St. Joseph’s University, Beyrouth, but he could not put me 
on to any work containing illustrations of crosses like those in 
India and China. 

Kottayam Cross No. 1. 

I pass on to the Kottayam Cross No. 1. Here the cross 
rests on a calvary of four steps, a somewhat unusual occur- 
rence. The horizontal beam resembles the two crosses already 
described in that it has a button beyond the central roundisii 
portion of the fleur-de-lis extremity. This button is, however, 
much rougher, much less round, in the extremities of the up- 
right beam. The leafage and flowers (?) above the extreme but- 
ton of the lower limb of the upright beam are peculiar. They 
incline dosrawards more than they rise. 

In the centre of the junction of the two beams are two 
concentric rings, the inner ring being quite small. We notice 
the same thing in the smaller cross of the Kottayam Cross No. 2, 
and in several China crosses. Instead of this device, the bigger 
cross of No. 2 has a beautiful design of a coroEa, bud and 
four big petals, the interstices between the big petals being 
filled by four smaller petals ; a lotus, in fact. 

The St. Thomas Mount Cross and the Katamatfcam Cross 
{No. 3 of this section) appear to have no design or device 
whatever within the junction of the two beams. 
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The fact that the eight-petalled lotus combines a Greek 
cross and a St. Andrew’s cross mav perhaps explain the pre* 
dilection of the Christians of the first centuries for a symbol 
which with others before them, Buddhists and Hindus, had' found 
so much favour. 

Other peculiarity of the Kottayam Cross No. 1. At the 
place occupied by the dove in the St. Thomas Mount Cross 
and the Kottayam Cross No. 2, i.t. between the arch and the 
upper end of the cross, there is what I took at once for the 
bust of a man, whereas one of niy friends in Trichinopoly 
thought he saw in it an open hand raised heavenwards and 
part of the foi-e-nrra. Though it is difficult to discern a head, 
above a bust, I object to my friend’s explanation, (1) because 
the alleged arm grows thicker the nearer it comes to the supposed 
hand ; (2) because in similar ancient crosses in Europe the hand 
points downwards; and (3) because the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
New York, s.v. cross, IV, 528a. mentions a monument dis- 
playing the cross between two archangels, while the bust of 
Christ is shown above. The whereabouts of this monument 
are not given. Perhaps is it Monza, where, in a scene of the 
Crucifixion, Christ appears as an orante, with a nimbus, ascend- 
ing among the clouds, and in all the majesty of glory, above 
a cross hidden under a decoration of floweis. This latter scene 
is represented on one of the little metal vases in which was 
carried to Queen Theodolinda the oil from the Holy Places ( end 
of the 6th century). For a picture of the scone see the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, s.v., ampulla, I, 639c. In the mosaic made in 
642 by Pope Theodore in S. Stefano Rotondo, Rome, the cross 
is seen with the bust of the Saviour just above it. Cf. ibid., IV, 
528a, 528c. Above this bust, and above a zone sprinkled with 
stars, the divine hand, of which the fingers point earthwards, 
holds a crown. See Diet. d'arcfiMogie chrlt. el de liturqie, by 
Dorn F. Cabrol, O.S.B.. and Dom H. Leclercq, O.S.B., III. Pt. 2, 
col. 3082, fig. 3381, 

If it were shown that what I take to be a bust is a 
hand, 1 might recall the practice of placing a hand, pointing 
heavenwards, on the top of the Roman ensigns or on the 
memorials erected in India to women who committed sati. 

The Kottayam Cross No. 1 is enclosed by a pointed or 
Gothic arch, divided into three sections. The innermost section, 
nearest the cross, is without pillars, dolphins, or beads. The 
central section of the arch consists of a narrow groove painted 
white. The uppermost section contains the inscription, the 
letters of which appear to be cut deep into the stone. 

As the interest of our epigraphista has again been turned 
towards these inscriptions, we await their verdict on the anti- 
quity of these crosses as judged by the nature of the characters 
and the language. 
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The Kaiatnaixiim Cross {No. 3). 

Mr. T. K. Joseph of Trivandrum first coiled attention to 
the Katamattaoi Cross in 1922. The tablet is about 30 inches 
by 20 inches. Comparison with No. 2 and the St. Thomas 
Mount Cross make it practically imperative to say that the 
somewhat indistinct emblem above the cross is again a dove, 
and that the animal on the capital oE each of the two pillars 
is a dolphin. Mr, T. K. Joseph would place a torch instead of 
the dove, and tw’o dogs instead of two dolphins.' 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi declares^ that, as at 
St. Thomas Mount and Kottayam, the inscription round the 
Katamattam cross is in Pahlvi. He reads it thus : — 

1. Li zibah vai min Ninav val denman 

2. NapMt Mar Shapur 

3. LUmun) ahrob^ Mashiah avaklishahi min khar bokht 

[Translation ) ; 

1. I, a beautiful bird from Nineveh, (have come) to this 
country. 

2. Written by Mar Shapur. 

3. Holy Messiah, the forgiver, freed me from thorn (i.e., 
affliction). 

He proposes also * for the third portion ; 

Am .... (?) Meskihd avakhshaki min bin bokht, the word 
before Meshihft being treated as doubtful. The meaning would 
be; “I \vhoni....(?) Messiah, the forgiver, freed from 
danger (or terror).” 

To an outsider like myself, it is baffling that not two 
out of six Pahlvi scholars have yet reached unanimity for the 
translation of the inscription of the Cross on St. Thomas Mount. 
One of them proposes simultaneously as many as four different 
translations. If our Egyptologists and Assyriologista are as 
much divided among themselves on their hieroglyphs and 
cuneiforms, they are to be pitied. The case of the Pahlvi 
scholars is the more remarkable as the key to the Pahlvi 
alphabet was, we should think, never lost for the Parsis. 

Dr. Modi’s translation of the inscription of the Kate- 
mattam Cross amounts to a new one for the crosses at 
St. Thomas Mount and at Kottayam i with the exception of 
the second portion,® the rest at Katemajitam is, I understand, 
what we have at Kottayam and St. Thomas Mount. 


1 Cf. his article on “ Symbolism of the KatamatSam Cross.” 

2 j(mm. Bombay Branch R.A.S., Vol. 2 (N.S.), Aug. 1926, pp. 1-18 : 
'• A Christian Cross with a Pahlavi inscription recently discovered in the 
Travancore State.” 

^ Ahrob is also spelt aAlofr at pp, 14.18 {ibid.). 

* Cf. ibid., p. 18. 

* Even that may be doubted, as Thomas distinguished for the 
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Was not Dr. Modi led to read into the first two sections 
of the inscription what he had learned from Burnel! and others 
about Mar Sapor and Nineveh ? The bird on the cross may 
have prejudiced him further. His lost attempt for the third 
part of tlie inscription seems to have been influenced by the 
idea that these crosses are votive offerings of Christians who had 
fled from Muhammadan oppression in Persia and Me.sopotomia. 
Hence, perhaps, the word ‘ danger ’ or ‘ terror.’ 

Objections can be raised against the translation. 

1. If the bird on the cross, a dove, is the emblem of 
the Holy Ghost, as Christiana are likely to construe at first 
sight, we cannot well understand that the bird should say 
of itself that it came from Nineveh to Malabar. Even if the 
implication were only that the religion of Christ came to 
Maiabar from Nineveh, there would be a denial of St. Thomas’ 
labours, or St. Thomas must be understood to have come 
direct from Nineveh to Malabar. 

2. Neither do we understand that Mar Sapor should 
say of himself, with reference to the bird as symbolising the 
Holy Ghost : “ I, a beautiful bird from Nitjeveh, have come 
to this country.” How could Mar Sapor compare himself 
without disrespect with a dove regarded as the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost ? 

3. If the bird is not regarded as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost, Mar Sapor, calling himself a beautiful bird, will be 
guilty of self 'laudation. 

4. The dove near the cross is not necessarily a symbol 
of the Holy Ghost. It may have been added for beauty, or 
as a symbol of the Christian soul. The two peacocks pecking (1) 
at a cross at Kottayam and at another at S. Thom^, Mylapore, 
would symbolise the Christian’s love for the Cross. So too 
the dove, and the peacock, single or in pairs, which in the 
Catacombs and in other early Christian art we find associated 
with the cross In that case. Mar Sapor would say of himself 
“I, a Christian soul, symbolised by that beautiful bird above 
the cross, came from Nineveh to this country.” But is not 
that far-fetched ? And is the dove, as we have it at St. Thomas 
Mount and at Kottayam, flying down from above with wings 
expanded, no more than an emblem of the Christian soul 1 

5. How shall we explain these same words in the case 
of the smaller cross at Kottayam and the new stone at Muttu- 
chira, where no dove is seen ? We must also be prepared 
for a dove in the case of Persian crosses without inscription. 

6. If Dr. Modi applies to Mar Sapor the words about 
the bird in the first section, it will follow that, as our other 
crosses have the same words, Mar Sapor is the author of the 


St. Thomas Mount Cross a central portion between two small crosses 
which he translated by : “ + In the Name of Messiah + ." Cf. Yule, 
Marco Polo, II, (1876), 346. 
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other crosses, or that onr other crosses were copfed from the 
one at KatamaJtam. Who will contend that ? Copied with- 
out the second section containing Mar Sapor’s name, in which 
casethe bird mustbe understood to speak of itself ? Copied from 
the KaUmalitam cross with the second section, yet not made 
by Mar Sapor, some of them, and all differing from the 
Ka^mattam cross and from one another in details without 
number, and likely enough in the form of the script too ? I 
mean that the .scripts may belong to different periods, and 
that some may be anterior to Mar Sapor, who is supposed to 
have come to Quilon in A.D. 825.* 

7. Did not Mar Sapor also write the third part of the 
inscription ? If he did, why does the second part nob come 
at the end ? 

8. Are not the words of the second part the very words 
which Thomas translated by ; “ In the name of Messiah ” ? 

Dr. Modi’s suggestion that these crosses were set up as 
votive offerings by Christiana from Persia or Mesopotomia, 
who, like the Zoroastrians, fled from the Moslem invaders, will 
not hold. There were Christians in Malabar before those 
invasions, Christians before Mar Sapor. Their emblem was 
the cross, and their clergy and bishops, for a cynsiderable 
time at least, were from Persia. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes says so for India and Ceylon, 
about A.D. 536, before Muhammad was born. 

Before A.D, 363 we heai' of one Mar Zsdoe, the chief of 
the monastery of St, Thomas in the country of India, whose 
seat was fix^ under the country of the QatrSye, near (or 
'below’) the black island (gazarla Ukamata). The text does 
not refer to Ceylon. We naturally think that the monas- 
tery of St Thomas in India was near the traditional tomb 
of St. Thomas, therefore at Mylapore. The blao.k island would 
correspond to Karumanal, a village north of Madras, the name 
meaning ‘ black sand.’ Some, ere this, had derived from it 
the name Coromandel and Cnlamina. A monastery existed 
near St. niomas’ tomb in the time of St. Gregory of Tours 
(c. A.D. 590), and in the time of Marco Polo (A.D. 1292) 
and Friar John de’ Marignolli (A.D. 1348). Were not the 
foreign bonzes of Tathsin or of Muhupa, whom an edict in 
China (A.D. 845) ordered to return to civil life, Christiana ? 
And if Muhupa should stand for Ma’bar (Maabar, Maebar, 
Mobar), t.e., Coromandel, did not many of these bonzes come 
from Mylapore ? In that case, King Alfred the Great’s two 
Bishops would have come to Mylapore. 

Neither must we waive yet the text about “ John, the Per- 

1 A paper, dated Trichur, 1820, quotes a Syrian MS. of the Conancode 
Church, Quilon, saying that “Marsahore Ambroat [nc] landed at 
Crongacore with the merchant Towrio [etc] in A.D. 825, or Kollam Era 1.” 
Of. South India Chrietim Repository, II (1838), p. 195, 
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sian, of the Church of all Persis and in Great India,” present at 
the Council of Nicaea (A.D. 325). 

The request for relies of St. Thomas, which, at the in- 
stance of the S 5 Tians of Edessa, Emperor Alexander, after a 
victory over King Xerxes (Ardashir) of Persia, addressed 
to the kinglets of India (A.D. 232), supposes Christians in 
India, notably at the place of the tomb, Mylapore. 

I would place Persian Christians at Mylapore in 
St. Thomas’ own time. If there is any truth at all in the 
earliest' literature on St. Thomas, in the Acla for instance, 
of about A.D. 220-230, and in the tradition about 
St. Thomas’ martyidom at Mylapore, King Maadai, who slew 
him, reigned at Mylapore. Now, at his Court we meet a 
number of di.stinguished persons with Pereian names. Mazdai 
would have been a Pahlavi ; so too Mygdonia, Koresh (Karlsh), 
Vlz«n, Manashahr, Sifur.^ Two medallions on a stone in the 
Bishop’s Museum. S. Thome, Mylapore, represent a Persian 
King and a Persian Prince, either Gondophares and his brother 
Gad, or perhaps — considering the youthful appearance of the 
Prince — King Mazdai and his son, the deacon Prince VlzSn 
These medallions are doubtle-ss pre-Portuguese. 

If there is any truth in the Passio, which 1 consider 
earlier than the dt MiranUia attributed to St. Gregory of 
Tours (A.D. 690), there were Christians at Andrapolis or 
Andranopolis wlien the author of the Paaaio wrote. Of 
Andrapolis he says: “And there is the seat of St. Thomas 
and the Catholic faith unto this day,” meaning that there 
had been Christians from St. Thomas’ own time at the place 
where St. Thomas bad first landed. Andrapolis, Andranopolis, 
or Sandariik, would be Cranganore. Its king, Xanthippus or 
Xenophon, King Andrew of the Malabar Syrian traditions, 
became St. Thomas’ deacon. “Then the holy Apostle called 
his deacon, him who had been king at the first city of India 
where the Apostle had been invited to the marriage.”® It 
follows that Greek was used or known by the aristocracy of 
Malabar in the first century. Pelagia, the daughter of the 
deacon-King Xenophon- Xanthippus, vowed continence on the 
day of her marriage with Dionysius. When Dionysius became 
Bi'shop (of Cranganore or Mylapore), he gave the veil to his 
wife. This first Indian nun or deaconness was martyred, says 
the Paaaio, and on lier tomb was written in Greek words 
and characters : “ Here lies the spouse of Bishop Dionysius, 
who is the daughter of the Apostle Thomas.” At the Church 
of Koravalangod, which, though not one of St. Thomas’ 
Seven Churches, claims to have been first built in A.D. 336, 
there is a bell with two Christian crosses cast in the metal, 


I Ijid. Aruig., xxxii, 1903, pp. 6-7. 

* De MimeulU, in Bonnet, Acla Thomas, Lipsi*. 1883, p. 106 
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one of them a lotus cross, and an inscription not identihed 
yet with any known alphabet, though some of the letters 
appear to be Greek. Some of the Yavanas of India would 
have been Christians. Cosmos Indicopleustes (A.D. 535) speaks 
of Christian Greeks in conjunction with Persarmenians and 
Elamites, and distinct from the Greets of Europe.* He states 
also that Greek was spoken in Sokotra.^ Greek-speaking 
people had been settled there by the Ptolemies after Alexander 
the Great.* The Roman merchants who came regularly from 
Alexandria to Malabar in the first centuries of our era, must 
have spoken Greek. Greek would have been for a time the 
fashionable language on our West Coast. 

Dr. Modi’s decipherment of the Ka^maJitam inscription 
was conducted under serious disadvantages. The estampage 
he had was not perfect, and he had an estampage only of 
the Katamattam inscription. He ought to ask of the Archaso- 
logical Department of Travancore eatampages of the inscription 
on the two Kottayam crosses and of the new cross at Muttu- 
chira. It the Jacobite priests at KaUmattam let a non- 
Christian estampage the inscription on their cross, the Jacobite 
authorities of the Valiapalli or Great Church of Kottayam 
will allow the same. An estampage of the inscription at 
St. Thomas Mount could be secured without any difficulty, 
Either the Epigraphic Department at Madras or the Arch«o- 
logical Department at Kotagiri (Nilgiris) w'ould do the needful 
on application to the Director General of Archseology for 
India, Simla. 

I have been told that Dr. Modi studied for several hours 
the inscription at St. Thomas Mount. Eye-copies or photo- 
graphs of that inscription will not do, when an estampage 
brings out wonderfully inscriptions which to the eye appear 
hopeless. Such has been my experience. Moreover, at 
St. Thomas Mount and at Kottayam the characters have 
been traced over with chalk or whitewash or paint by people 
ignorant of the language and characters employed, with the 
result that the eye must necessarily be deceived and that 
photographs will be deceptive. Different repaintings of the 
letters may explain how, as Dr. Modi states, the impressions 
published from photographs by Burnell, West and Mgr. de 
Harlez differ in details for the cross at St, Thomas Mount. 
With estamp^es of inscriptions from so many different crosses, 
inscriptions in writings of different periods, yet apparently 
giving all in the main the same text, it should be possible 
to fix definitely the common text, chiefly as the stones at 
St. Thomas Mount and at Kottayam are in such good condition 
of preservation and the letters are cut quite deep. 


> Yule, Cathay, 1 (1866), p. clxxii. 
2 Ibid., p. clxxi. 


3 Ibid. 
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At great expense did Mgr. A. M. Teixeira send to the 
Vatican Exhibition of 1925 a plaster cast of the cross and 
inscription at St. Thomas Mount. Unless the artist employed 
was exceptionally scrupulou-s about the inscription, we must 
fear that our scholars in Europe will not be much helped 
for the decipherment of the inscription. Nothing can equal 
an estampage, in several copies if necessary, and these can 
easily enough be obtained by our scholars in India, who, 
besides, have the advantage of being able to go and inspect 
the originals in silu. The Archseological Departments in India 
cannot be praised enough for their readiness to oblige. For 
one with the authority of Dr. Modi, a patriarch in Pahlvi 
scholarship, there is nothing they will not be anxious to do. 
Let the honour of reading these Christian inscriptions go to 
Indian scholarship here. 

lam told that a Parsi scholar, a younger man than Dr. Modi, 
possibly Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, proposes another translation 
than Dr. Modi, but is reluctant to come forward, To his 
surprise, the younger man finds in the inscription round our 
crosses, a reference to a fourfold baptism, and he aslia what 
it means. That may surprise us too. Our distinction of 
baptism into baptism fieminis, fiuminis and sanguinis, of 
desire, water and blood, is not fourfold. The baptism of the 
Holy Ghost resolves into a baptism of desire. May we think 
of a baptism of oil 1 It is an important feature in the early 
literature on St. Thomas, so much so that some argue 
St. Thomas did not baptise with water.'- Our own use of 
the oil of the Catechumens and of chrism may have been 
called in some places a baptism of oil. The Nestorians after 
the baptism rite anoint the children all over with olive 
oil.® What other baptism can we think of? “He shall 
baptize you in the Holy Ghost and with fire,” said the Pre- 
cursor. (Matt. III., 11.) Some of the Oriental Churches, 
notably the Ethiopic Churcli, may have had a rite called 
baptism of fire. 

Fortesciie says ® it is an absurd calumny that the Jacobites 
instead of baptism ever branded their children with a hot 
iron. May they not in .some places also have branded a cross ? 
Old travellers are not often safe guides in theology, but they 
retail the gossip of the time. Marco Polo writes of Abyssinia : 

The Christians of this country have three marks on the face : 
one from the forehead to the middle of the nose, and one 
on either cheek. These marks are made with a hot iron, 


I Medlycott, India ond the Apostle Thomas, pp. 273-27*. Medlycott 
ought to have referred to the account of the baptism of Oondophares 
and Gad. Cf. M. R, James, The apocryphal N. T., 1924, pp. 374-376, 
§1 26-27, where I think we have water, oil and chrism indicated? 

* Fortescue, The lesser Eastern Cfinrrfiee, p. 157, 

3 Ibid., p. 343. 
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and form part of their baptism, for after they have been 
baptised with water, these three marks are made, partly as 
a token of gentility, and partly as the completion of their 
baptism.”^ Matthew Paris relates of the Jacobite Christians 
occupying “the kingdoms between Nubia and India” that 
some of them brand the forehead of their children. Fresco- 
baldi says that the Christians of the Girdle® baptised by 
branding on the head and temples. Clavijo says there is such 
a sect among the Christians in India, but despised by the 
rest. Yule adduces much else to the same effect.® Our 
Missionaries in Mogor say in the 17th century that the 
Armenians, a loose term for all Christians of the Near East, 
bore a cross branded on theii' forehead. 

Our Missionaries, as far as I know, never state that the 
St. Thomas Christians of Malabar branded a cross on their 
forehead, ch'eeks or temples. A cross on the forehead was not 
unknown in ilie Tamil Country. Do the Syrians ever speak of 
a fourfold baptism ? If so, what do they mean I Before 
we expect them to answer, will our new Parsi scholar give 
us his translation ? Dr. Modi is very guarded and dubious 
about his translation. Ho is quite prepared for something 
equally or more plausible. 

In connection with the KatamaRtam cross, Mr. A. S. Rama- 
natha Ayyar is of opinion that “ five shallow oblong niche-like 
impressions have been crudely picked out for the sake of 
ornament on the plain pedestal below the calvary of three steps, 
and some later (Roman Catholic?) enthusiast has managed 
to shape them into the abbreviated Latin formula — I.N.R.I. 
(Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judaeonim).”* 

If I understand him aright, Mr. Ramanatha supposes 
a first carver cutting the meaningless thick vertical lines, and 
a later carver joining the second and third for an N, and shaping 
the fourth into an R. Them is no reason to think, as Mr. 
Ramanatha does in another passage,® that the stone was not 
always in the locality where it is now, and, as we have no proof 
that the Church which now possesses it was ever Roman Catholic, 
except perhaps between 1583 and 1599, or between 1599 and 
1653, the Roman Catholic enthusiast appears to be brought in 
to combat the theory that these particular letters may have been 


> Yule. Marco Polo, II. (1875>, pp. 421-422. 

• The Copts. Cf. Fortescue, op. cit, p. 243 n. 1. 

3 Yule, op. cU., 11. (187.S). pp. 427-428. Add a remarkable case 
of the end of the 6tli century. Turkish prisoners, bearing on their 
foreheads “ the sign of the Lord,” were brought to Constantinople. Some 
were Christians. During a virulent pestilence among the Scythians in 
the East, their mothers, persuaded by the Christians, had pricked the 
forehead of their children with this symbol. Cf. Yule, Cathay, 1.(1866), 
p. xcviii. 

* Cf. Annual Report of the .irchceological Department, Travancore 
Slate, for the year 1923-1924 A.D., p. 4. 

S Ibid., p. 7. 
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used in Malabar for the title ot the cross before the advent of the 
Portuguese. We might as well argue that the Greek or Hebrew 
initial letters for the words of the title of the cross could 
never have been used in Malabar, in other words that onlv 
Syriac, Pahlvi or Indian letters could have been used for the 
title, or that the practice of writing a title at all is 
Portuguese. I think on the contrary that these Roman letters 
argue to a pre-Portuguese practice in Malabar, though per- 
haps a relic of the influence of the Latin Missionaries of the 
14th century. These letters are found in a large number 
of open-air crosses, many of double-superposed -T shape, 
before churches, now Jacobite, as well as before Romo-Sy- 
rian churches; they are commonly seen too on the wooden 
crosses of double-supcrposed-T shape in the Jacobite churches, 
where they are often badly formed and not seldom unintelligible 
to the priests.' N has often the central line from the bottom 
upwards. The treatment of R is peculiar in several cases of 
open-air crosses and of crosses in the churches which came 
under my notice hi 1924, and it quite agrees with the formation 
of the R in the Katamattam cross. I noted the faulty N over 
the main altar at Katampanato and Kolasseri, and I.W.I. over 
the main altar of Vodakarai : three Jacobite churches. Could 
the opponents of the theory prove that these letters were not 
used in many out-of-the-way churches of Malabar before 1599, 
the year of the Diamper Council, or before 1583, when a 
first Council of Reunion was held ? On the open-air cross 
in front of the Mar Thoma Church of Maraman we have on 
the title of the cross the legend The beautiful 

Mundakk4vu open-air cross also has I.N.R.I.. judging from 
a photograph, and I was told that on the title of the open- 
air cross of the Valiapalli Church at Kottayam letters are 
seen when the sun shines on it. Finally, the letters on a 
fragment of a cross brought from the pre-Portuguese Nilakkal 
church, in the jungles, to Kanjirapalli and now set up on the top 
of a hill at Kiivapalli, are possibly I.N.R.I.® 

A word might be said here about the symbolism of the 


1 “Tho Latin letters I.N.R.I. inscribed over some small crosses 
in the Church [ot R4nny], were mysteries to the priest, who asked for 
an explanation,” writes the Rev, T. Whitehouse, Lingtrings oj Light 
inatuirklatid, London, 1S73, p. 72. 

The use ol these letters in Malabar may be closely associated 
with the origin in Malabar of the double-superposed-T cross, the smaller 
upper T affording a suitable place for the title. Such double X crosses 
are to be seen on the Ooa side, I am told. Did our medieval Latin 
Missionaries introduce this form of cross into Malabar, or must we compare 
it with crosses on the Malwa coins, or with our patriarchal crosses ? Wa 
do not find it on the China side. 

2 The lettering at ICCivapalli is so indistinct that there is little hope 
of ever solving what it was. Cf. Annual Report of the Arehtealogical 
Department, i^vancore State, Jot the year 1100 M.B., 1924-1925 A.D., 
p. 4 and PI, II. 
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dolpliins, whioli I also found round a cross in the verandah 
of the Church at Muttam along the Cochin lagoons, a big fish 
on either side swimming upwards towards the cross. Its 
meaning is mostly that of the fish in Christian art. Arthur 
S. Barnes, writing in the Catholic Encyclopidia, New York, 
S.V., dolphin, V, 1006, says : “ The particular idea is that of 
swiftness and celerity, symbolising the desire with which Chris- 
tians, who are thus represented as sharers in the nature of 
Christ, the true Fish, should seek after the knowledge of Christ. 
Hence the representation is generally of two dolphins tending 
towards the sacred monogram or some other emblem of Christ. . . . 
Speaking generally, the dolphin is the symbol of the individual 
Christian, rather than of Christ himself.” 

If that be so, the string of pearls, swallowed by dolphins, 
on the St. Thomas Mount Cross and on the Kottayam Cross No. 2, 
might typify the pearls of groat price which the dolphins or 
the faithful Christians eagerly covet. On the famous Chris- 
tian stele of .Si-ngan-fu, China, (A.D. 781), two monsters hold 
up with one of their fore-paws a small open casket or shell con- 
taining the pearl of the Christian Law. 

In a Catacomb at Modena, two big fishes, swimming 
towards each other, hold each in his mouth a circle marked 
with a cross, a loaf apparently. Between the two of them, 
there are still other five circles marked with a cioss.^ 

The late Mgr. L. M. Zaleski, formerly Delegate Apostolic 
in India, wrote to me from Rome (78, Via della Croce), on Septem- 
ber 21, 1922: ‘‘The architectonic ornament surrounding the 
[Mylapore] cross is clearly from Southern India.® But what I 
find singular is the resemblance between this St. Thomas cross 
and the crosses of the ancient Mexican temples of Palenque 
in Yucatan : almost identical arabesques at the foot of the cross, 
and the bird always surmounting it.” 

A picture of the Palenque cross can be seen in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, New York, X, 253. It is called pre-Christian, of 
Buddhistic origin, by Orozco y Berra. Yet, he admits that the 
crosses of Mexico and Cozumel may be Christian (ibid., X. 252c). 
Tlie author of the article, C. Cri%-elli, S.J., says that a pre- 
Columbian cross in the Cathedral of Oaxaca has good claims for 
authenticity. He seems to he inclined to think that it is Chris- 
tian. The article on the Oaxaca Cathedral in the same work is 
silent about that cross, and .1, Fischer, S.J., in his article on 
America (ibid.) judges that Christian antiquities in pre-Colum- 
bian America are not proved. 


1 Cf. Rev. A. Henderson, The lesson of the Catacombs, London, 
S.P.C.K., 1920, p. 40. 

2 How could we prove this ! Were not our Indian crosses copied 
from those of Mesopotamia or Persia ? Or shall we say, as in Malabar, 
that Malabar owes its form of the cross to St. Thomas ? 
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Turning to the Palenque cross, one may certainly feel 
surprised at the shape of the cross and the two large human 
figures worshipping it ; also at the two fioral (t) endings of 
each limb of the horizontal bar of the cross, and at the designs 
between the foot of the cross and its pedestal ; but, even 
with a magnifying glass, I cannot come to any conclusion 
about the meaning of these designs or about the design at 
the top of the cross. Is it a dove ? It may be doubted.^ 
If it is, we have a point of contact with crosses in Southern 
India, but not witii those still extant in China. I have no 
notion that crosses in Northern Europe, one of the places 
whence Cliristianity might have reached Mexico in pre- 
Columbian days, are like our South Indian crosses. Christianity 
might, however, have reached America from Northern Africa 
also, as well as from Asia ; but could our crosses have become 
as debased as the Palenque crosses arc 

B. — Mu^tuchjra Cross with Sassanian-Pahlvi inscription. 

When the above was written, I received from Mr. A. S. 
Ramanatba Ayyar the following welcome inforniation, dated 
16.9-25 and bearing the Ettumanur postmark : “I am glad to 
intimate to you that I have discovered another Pahlavi Cross 
in North Travanoore. Unfortunately, the writting is completely 
mutilated, but sufficient traces exist to enable identification.” 

On October 1, 1925, Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, Madras States 
Agenc}’, Trivandrum, communicated to me a letter without 
date, addressed to him by Mr. A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, to 
which a pen-sketch of the newly discovered cross was appended. 
From the letter I exempt the following : 

“I beg to submit herewith further particulars relating to 
the short note that appeared in the Critic on the discovery 
of a Pahlavi Cross at Muthisira near Ettumanur. The tablet 


’ GoWet d’Alviella, writing iu Haatings’ Kncyd. of SeUgion ami 
Ethics, IV, S.V., OTOBS, aaya that in a Maya MS. two persona appear to 
be in the act of adoration before a tree which aflecta the form T. 
and where a parrot-like bird haa taken the place of the upper arm of 
the cross (p. 827a end dg. 10). He states also that in the ruins of 
Palenque there is a bas-relief representing persons in the act of 
adoration before a cross, on which rests a fantastic bird, more or less 
representing a parrot fp. S26b). 

^ Mgr, Zaleski referred me to a work not to be had here ; Desire 
Chamay, Voyage au Yucatan. The Rev. A. Vath, S.J., treating of 
Mexico and St. Thomas {Kath. Miseionen, 1919, p. 81. n. 2), refers to "Die 
voreliristlichen Kreuze in Me.xiko und Zentral Amerika ” in Kath. Mis- 
sionm, 1893, 201 sqq. The article of 1893 has illustrations of two 
Palenque crosses. The illustration at p. 204 is Jess complete than in the 
Catholic Bncyd., X. 253 ; the second illustration, at p. 20o, shows also 
two human figures worshipping a cross, the cross being even more 
fantastic than in the former illustration. All I can say is that it is as 
easy to make out as Christian our Indian and Chinese crosses as it is 
difilcuU to do so for the Pslenque crosses. 
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measures 2' 8' 'x 2', and only a tew syllables are visible on the 
left limb of the arching canopy, but they are sufficient to estab- 
lish their identity with the letters on the Kottayam and St. 
Thomas’ Mount Crosses. The portions marked with slanting 
lines have been damaged, and it is inexplicable how the left 
limb has escaped the devastator’s hand. 

“ The design of a dove pecking at a cross from above, as a 
symbol of the Holy Ghost, the modelling of the equal-armed 
cross with the leaf-design curling from below, the calvary of 
three steps, in short everything is identical with the Kottayam 
types. The cross has been obliterated, and only the outline is 
now traceable. 

“I shall bring a copy of the photo-print for your kind 
perusal, when I return to Trivandrum in a few days. The 
Greek inscription on a bell in the Kuravalangad Church, I shall 
also bring to you 

Mr, T. li. Joseph writes from Trivandrum, {11-10-1925): 
"The outer line of inscription is the same as the one on the 
other crosses at Mylapore and Kottayam ; only, the characters 
are bigger. There is, besides, an inner parallel line of inscrip- 
tion of smaller characters, in Pablavi, I think. This is not very 
legible. This line might reveal some new fact. It is a pity that 
only one third [of the inscription] is left.” 

Returning to the subject on 81-10-25, he says : ‘‘There is 
an inner line of (perhaps) Pablavi characters. .. .The Church 
bears the name of the Holy Ghost and has an open-air cross. 
There is another Church west of it in the same compound 
(very recent), also another, north (old).” 

There can be no doubt about the genuineness of the cross 
and inscription. The Muttucliim Cro.ss, judging from a photo- 
graph before me, is sufficiently distinctive to keep us from sug- 
gesting that it is a copy of one of the three hitherto discovered 
in Malabar. 

r C£. T. K. Joseph, “The Kuravalangad bell inscription” in Tht 
Vouiip 0 / India, June 1926, with a reproduction of the inscription. 
The specialists to whom the inscription was sent have not yet made out 
the characters. I must strongly protest against the suggestion that the 
inscription is a smudge or Portuguese, or that the bell is of Portuguese 
times. Those who could make that beautiful big bell and the fine crosses 
of ancient type cast in it must have known how to make equally well reliet 
models of the letters of the language to be used. The bell must be taken 
down ami photographed from every angle, as I said on 3I-I-I024 at 
Kuravalangad. after a leisurely inspection, during which I gave full vent 
to my surprise and admiration. The inscription is below a beautiful lotus 
cross, in relief, east in the metal. At the back of this oross there is 
another cross in relief, equal-armed, and trefoilod, with the central leaf cus- 
pidate, the lower limb of thc vertical bar broadening out to the base. The 
date of the Church is said to be A.D. 335. We may therefore expect a 
very ancient bell, with an inscription in characters of this country. The 
small cross within the inscribed line must indicate a break or separation, 
ns in the Christian Sassanian-Pahlvi inscriptions in South India, and in 
the Si-ngan-fu Christian inscription of A.D. 781. 
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It differs from the Valiapalli Cross No. 1 (Kottayam) in 
che shape of the arch and of the calvary ; it differs from the 
Valiapalli Cross No. 2 and from the Katamattam Cross in that 
it has no pilasters and dolphins, nor the semicircle encompass- 
ing the caJvary. Besides, if it had been copied, in comparative- 
ly recent times, from one of the known crosses, would not the 
now unintelligible inscription have been replaced by one in 
Syriac or Malayalam ? And how could a second line of Pahlvi , 
not found on any of our other crosses, have been added ? It 
is difficult to see a dove in the photograph of the Miittuehira 
Cross, or the three steps of the calvary ; but the leaf-design is 
there, above what may be a calvary. The portion between the 
arch and the top of the cross may be compared with the 
smaller Valiapalli Cross (No. 1). 

Gouvea says that all the crosses of the old St. Thomas 
Churches, whether carved on stone, or in the most ancient 
buildings of the said churches, were like the cross of St. Thomas 
Mount, Mylapore, whence he concluded that either St. Thomas 
had leh that form of cross to his converts, or that the first 
Christians knew and imitated the cross of St. Thomas Mount 
before the destruction of its church.’ He does not explain 
how all the crosses in Malabar are yet different in numerous 
detail.? from that of St. Thomas Mount or from one another. We 
should not admit for any cross that it is copied from another, 
unless we find it to be a perfect replica. 

In the Catholic Church of KotanallCir, not far from 
MannSnam, there is what is considered to be an imitation 
Persian cross, without any inscription on the slab. Asked 
whether the Persian cross of Kotannalur was an imitation 
made about a hundred years ago, a septuagenarian priest. 
Fr. Joseph Peediyekal (Pidiakel), now at Atiranipula, near 
MannSnam, answered : “ My opinion of the KStannalur Persian 
cross is as you have heard.”® “I remember also that in the 
Kosamallur [Kotonnalur] church I found a Persian cross left 
outside, which had been taken out when the old church there 
was demolished. I remember asking them to keep it safe. 
1 think they have done so. This was four or five years ago. 
My opinion is that in several old churches Persian crosses 
remain hidden like this.” ’ 

A story current at Kottayam, and repeated here with 
due re.serve, is to the effect that one of the two Valiapalli 
crosses was stolen. When the theft was remarked, the thieves 
made a replica of it, smeared the slab with laurel-nut oU, 
and buried it in the ground.* The story does not say, however, 
how the church has both crosses now, and which was the 


' Qouvea, Jornada. 1, 2, c. 2, fol. 7Gr., col. I (Coimbra, 1606). 
2 24-l0-’25 to Mr. T. K. Joseph ; translated. 

^ 18-10-’25. to the same ; translated, 

Mr. T. K. Joseph to me, !5-18-9-’26. 
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ypiiuine stone, or bow the imitation produced a different design. 
After Gouvea’s statement, the wonder is rather that we do not 
find more Persian crosses in Malabar. 

To proceed with Muttuchira. The only persons who can 
claim having discovered the stone are those who w’ere con- 
nected with the church and its demolition. 

‘•It is many months,” wrote Mr. V. C. George of Kura- 
valangad, “since I began to see the Peieian cross at Muttu- 
chira. Recently I saw some inscriptions and grave-stones there, 
dismantled and left neglected, in the course of the demolition 
and reconstruction of the old church, and, being pained at 
the sight, I asked for better safe-keeping. It is a few days 
later that the Superintendent of Archajology came to Kuravi- 
langad and, meeting me, happened to inquire of me if any place 
dose by had to be visited.” ^ 

On 29-10-’2o, the Editor of the Catholic Herald of India 
communicated to me a letter from Mr. George P. Murickel. 
dated 21-10-’25, and dealing with the discoveries at Muttu- 
chira.^ 

“ An ancient cross discovered among the ruins of the 
oldest Church of Muttuchira has become the subject of great 
speculation. Some papers assert with great emi^hasis that 
such a cross cannot be expected in a place like Muttuchira. 
and that it is the product of the imagination of the Archaeo- 
logical Superintendent, while others vehemently abuse the 
people of Muttuchira for not having spoken of it earlier. '•* 
Under these circumstances, I feel it my duty to set at rest the 
doubts excited in the minds of editors and their readers. 

'• In the first place, this cross is a chance discovery. The 
l>eopie of Muttuchira cannot be found fault with for not 
revealing it earlier, because it was placed beneath'* the altar 
of their oldest Church, and they had no knowledge of it. It 
was when they attempted to reconstruct their dilapidated 
Church that they happened to find it. Soon, they realised 
its great value, and they have kept it safely. Certain letters 
are found inscribed on the stone on which the cross is engraved. 
A few weeks after the discovery of the cross, the Archteo- 
logical Superintendent, having come to kno\v of it, went over 


> Kuravalangad, 19-10-’25, to Mr. T. K. Joseph. 

2 This letter ought to have been published in The Catholic Herald 
of India, Calcutta ; but the paper ceased publication on 23-10-1923. 

s 1 have seen an article in the Manorama by Mr. E. 1. Chandy, 
dated 20-10-’25, It refers to a letter by Mr. RSnanStha Ayyar in the 
same paper of 24-2.1101 M.E., and to another in the Manorama of 
«-10-12 (20-2-1101 M.E.) by Mr. Paul J. Madathil. 

* It was found fixed against the wall, behind a wooden screen 
forming part of a side altar (north side) in the old Church of the Holy 
Ghost now demolished to give way to the present St. Francis’ Churcli- 
The find took place in the beginning of M.E. 1099 (A.D. 1923). Cf. letter 
of Mr. Paul Madathil of Oct. 28, 1926, to Mr. T. K. Joseoh. 
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to Muttuchira and took a copy of the cross and of the inscrip- 
tion. He promised the Vicar of the place that he would send 
a copy of both to the Rev. Fr. Hosten, and that he would 
also inform the public of the various details connected nith 
the cross. Since the people of Muttuchira were sure of getting 
a reply from Fr. Hosten, they kept silent meanwhile. Otherwise, 
they would have satisfied the curiosity of those who are 
interested in such things, which may throw a flood of light 
upon the history of St. Thomas. Hence, they cannot be ac- 
cused of a lack of historical instinct or of a want of veneration 
for such precious things of antiquity. 

“ It may not be irrelevant if I give here an account of 
this cross. From certain traditions and inscriptions it is known 
that the old Church where the cross was discovered was built 
by the Portuguese Missionaries about A.D. 1500. From its 
shape it can be asserted that the cross discovered was probably 
made 1,000 years before the construction of the Church.* It 
is supposed that the cross was taken to the Church from a 
certain part of Muttuchira itself where now stands the Chapel 
of St. Anthony. While the floor of the Church was being 
dug up, two graves, supposed to be those of Portuguese 
Missionaries, were discover^,* Anyhow, the antiquity of the 
Church is understood from various inscriptions from different 
parts of the Church, which are written in the old form of 
the Tamil language.® 


1 Our epigrapbists must pronounce on this matter. 

2 These tombs were in the old Church of the Holy Ohost now 
demolished. They “were (according to Mr. Paul J. MadathiL's letters 
of 38-10-'25, and 7-lt-’26) below the basements of the North and South 
walls of the Chancel, symmetrically placed one below either basement, 
and at a depth of about 4 feet from it (the basement). They were 
not perhaps directly below the basements and more ancient than the 
walls, though Mr. Paul says they were : for Fr. Peediyekal in his letter 
to me, dated Nov. 24, ld2S, says that the two graves tvere believed to be 
those of Father Jacob and his mother." — T. K. J. (20-9-’2d). 

'* The Persian cross is said to have been covered over by a wooden 
framework. It was on this framework that an altar was erected, and thus 
the cross lay buried for many years under the altar wall, till it was recent- 
ly discovered on the occasion of the rebuilding of the church." (Fr. Jos- 
eph Peediyekal, Vicar of Muttuchira from May 1912 to December 1915, in 
his letter of 2-U-'26 to me.) 

t “ I got estampages of 9 lithic inscriptions. There are more, some of 
these latter being fixed on the top of the walla of the new St. Francis 
Church in course of construction, as supports for the beams, hence 
inaccessible. Attempts were made for me to see if any letters were 
visible, but my ootlaborators failed to see any, the woodwork of the 
roof standing in their way, The estampages are of stones from the old 
Church of the Holy Chost, and are not published. 

“ My estampages are not legible enough, having been made, accord- 
ing to my directions, by a novice, Mr. Paul’s brother, a boy of about 14, 
who has, however, done the work creditably. 

“ Here is a list of the estampages : — 

1 (Inscribed in 1581) Dated A.D. 1528. I . • i , 

2- (1681) „ 1680, '81. ) A smgle stone. 
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••Aiiothei' cross made o£ brass* lias also been discovered 
no«'. It resembles closely the cross engraved on the stone,, 
which itself is like the Mylapore cross.^ 

It would appear from inscriptions that the cross erected 
in front of the Church of the Holy Ghost at Muttuchira was 
set up not more than 40 years after the famous cross of 
Kaduthuruthy was made.* 

‘•The old Church, the possessor of such a precious cross, 
has now been rebuilt and dedicated to St. Francis of Assisi. 
The people of Muttuchira have decided to place the above 
cross on the facade of their newly-constructed Church.” 

Mr. George P. Murickel writes again (2-I2-’25) : — 

■'The Church where the Cross was found is the famous 
Cliurch of the Holy Ghost at Muttuchira, which in all pro- 
bability was built by the Portuguese Missionaries. Our brass < 
cross has a clo.se rc.semblanco with the cross engraved on the 
oval stone,'’’ which, according to Mr. T. K. Joseph, has a close 
similarity with the cross found at Mylapore. While the floor 
of the Church was dug, two graves were discovered. There 
is a tradition that they are the graves of two Portuguese 
Missionaries, but there is no wi-itten record to prove it.” 

Tlie Jluttuchira Church where the find was made is a 
Eonio-Syrian Church, in the Clienganacherry Diocese, P. 0. 
Kuravalangad. The Catholic Directory (Madras, 1922, p. 290) 
states that it ha.s a Catholic population of 2,641, and a chapel, 
besides the Church of the Holy Ghost. Mr. G. P. Murickd 
speaks of a chapel of St. Anthony distinct from the oldest 
Church now rebuilt. 

The Catholic Directory (1922) does not give the date of the 
foundation of the Muttuchira Church, although it does so for 
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••"So. 3 says: “On Sunday, 7th Dhanu, 769 K.E., the soul ol 
Fra ChakkS (=.Iacob) was taken. A(men).”— T. K. J. (20-9-'20). 

' Bell-mctal (?). 

2 A unique discovery, to be compared witii another at Malaca 
before 1613. Cf. Pt. VI, Section 15. 

“Father Peediyekal says the silver-coated brass cross was used iir 
[jroceasions. He does not remember any inscription on the silver coating 
-Mr. Paul says that the silver coating had decorations or ohiseUinga, but was 
peeled off and melted in A.D. 1919. According to report, it was entirely 
covered with silver,” (A'oiea o/ T. K. J.) 

3 The Katutturutti open-air cross, the highest (1 think) in all 
-Malabar, was put up in 1597, and blessed in 1599 by the Archbishop 
of Goa, Aleixo de Menezes. Cf. Gouvea, 1. 1, c. 15, fob 47v, col. I. 

•* Bell-metal (?). 

3 The Persian cross on the stone with a semi-circular arch, found in the 
•same church. 
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most of the churches of the Cheuganacherry Diocese. The 
Church is, no doubt, the one mentioned in or after 1676 by an 
anonymous Carmelite Missionary (?) (Brit. Mus., SloaneMS. 9907, 
fol. i7v. 18r-18v‘), as the Church of “ Spiritu Sancto,” u ith 
the following villages and bazars annexed ; Coddi heli, Paraiii 
poram, Periam paddy, Tanara chare, Cheria oinelur, Jfay mure. 
Nin dure, Herle nelba cara (?). 

For the identification of these place-names and other 
particulars, I am indebted to Mr. T. K. Joseph, Training Col- 
lege, Trivandi-uin, and to Mr. Karottu C. George, Malayalain 
novelist and headmaster, MuttuChira. 

1. Coddiheli is Kuinveli, a .small tract of land comprising 
the present Christian street of Mut tuchira. This appears to be 
the place where Christians first arose or settled down in Muttu- 
chira. The Mappila (Christian), the carpenter and the black- 
smith of Kuluveli are regarded as the most ancient in the 
Muttuchira region. Kuluveli has become the name also of a 
Christian family there. 

2. Paramporam is Parainprain, a petty village, which 
begins clue East of the Muttuchira street and extends further 
eastwards. Mr. V. C. George’s house is on the borders of this 
village. 

3. Periampaddy is Tiruvampftti, a village about a mile 
north of Muttuchira. The name of Kochunampuri of Tim- 
vampSti, a Malabar Brahman, a composer of humorou.'^ 
Malayalam verses, is very famous in the Malayalain counfiy. 

4. Tanarachava is Tamaiachcliera, a village about a mile 

south of Muttuchira. Its present name is Cnnukalle. The 
.■Anglican Qiurch of Muttuchira is really in this village. It is a 
hilly region. _ 

5. Cheria Omelur is Clioiiyomailur (=Little Omallur), now 
usually called Omallur, about two miles S.E. of Muttuchira. 
and nearly one mile S.E. of TSmarachchera (No. 4 svpra). 

6. Maymure is Meniuri, some three miles due south of 
Muttuchira. The Roman Catholic Church of Mftnvettam is in 
this village. Formerly, this church was only what is called in 
Malayalam the ‘ cross church ’ (minor church) of the Muttu- 
chira Cliui'ch. 

7. Nindure is Niniure, a vUlage two miles S.E. of 
Memuri (No, 6 sufra). It is an important Southist settlement. 
The Southists have a church in Ninture. This was the birth- 
place of Bishop Makil, the first indigenous Southist Bishop of 
Malabar. 


I A copy in my keeping was acquired in 1925 for the Travancore 
Ciovemment. A transcript of it, made in 1922 by Prof. Jari Charpentier 
of the Upsala University, was presented to me by him (10-8-1924). The 
date 1676, though not shown as the date of the document, is found at 
fol. 11 V. 
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8. Hei'lenelhaeara is Ereniialakkara {strictly Iravimaii- 
iialakkaia), a village adjoining Muttnchira on the S.W. The 
famous Hindu Temple of Adityapuram is here. 

There are at present numerous Christians in all these eight 
villages. . Formerly, the Christians in all of them, except Neen- 
door (No. 7 awpra) had the Muttuchira Church as their place 
of worship. 

Anquetil Du Perron notes in January, 1758, that the 
Catholic Church of the Holy Ghost at ‘ Muttiera ’ and its oratori' 
of St. Sebastian had been burpt by the Raja of Travancore.’ 

“There is a local tradition, vague and confused, as usual, 
about the invasion of Muttuchira by Pfirchfive (Padshah), *,e. by 
Tipu Sultan. But Tipu never came so far south. It must be 
the invasion referred to by Du Perron which the tradition speaks 
of. Tradition also says that a bell, like the old one with the 
enigmatic inscription at Kuravalangad. was in the Muttuchira 
Church. This was thrown into the sea, when the Padsh&h’s 
army advanced. But the sea is about 18 miles away from 
Muttuchira, and the backu’ater 11 miles. The bell could very 
well have been put into a well, or river, or tank, or canal, close 
by, tor safety. Tradition is nothing, if it is not made romantic. ’’ 
(T. K. Jostfh, S-10-'26.) 

From Mr. T. K. Joseph’s correspondence I learn other 
particulars regarding the Muttuchira Church and the finds. 

1. “ An inscription in the recently demolished Church of 
the H. Ghost says that “ a cross was sot up in this ground ’’ 
in A.D. 1528. The two graves may be of Portuguese Mission- 
aries who built the church. St. Sebastian’s Church is called 
the “ PrSau ’’ Church, which I suppose means the church of the 
Frades, brothers, monks.* Mar Simeon and Father Jacob lived, 
I hear, in the Church of the H. Ghost and the latter seems to 
have been buried there. . . It is the Ignapalli of old writers, 
also called the Sfiyappajli Church. 

“The open-air cross (No. 2)* has a badly damaged in- 
scription beginning thus; “in K.E. 799... ” (A.D. 1623-24). 
On the pedestal of the open-air cross there is another cross 
(No. 3), a miniature of the Persian cross (No. 1).^ George 
P. Murickel’s brass cross (No. 4) was a silver one, the core of 
which is of bell-metal. ... I have a sketch of the “ silver ” cross 
drawn from memory by Fr. Joseph Peediyekal, a former Vicar 
of the Church. There was another cross (No. 6) on the wooden 


1 A. Du Perron, Ztnd-Avesla, t. I,, pt. I (Paris, 1771), p. clxxxvi. 

2 Might PfSsu not be corrupt for ‘ Francis ’ ? T. K. Joseph objects 
that Francis is now, in Malayalam, Porinchu and FraSchis. 

t The inscribed Persian cross counts as No. I. 

* “ This miniature cross, if reports are reliable, must be like the 
cross on the brass or bell-metal plate and the Persian stone cross. It 
would therefore have some ornamental projecting limb on either side 
of the upright shaft.” — T. K. J. 
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veredos, perhaps a replica in wood " [of No. 4].* (Letter 
of 6-11-1925.) 

2. “ I received estampages of the Sluttuchira inscriptions, 
about a dozen, In one I find that Deuba, Mar Abo and Frei 
George set up a cross in 1528 (for constructing the Muttuchira 
Church). After that Frei George .and his nephew Matthew went 
to Portugal.” (Letter of 3.12.1926.) 

3. The cro.sses of the Muttuchira Church and Street. 

‘‘ See the translation of the mscriptious below ; — 

Ist Inscriflion ■. — By the command of the king [ot 
Katutturutti], in 1528 A.D., Mar Denaha, and Mar Abo. 
together with Fra George, set up a holy cross [as inaugurating 
the proposed Church] in this ground.® Thereafter [be, Fro 
George] went to Portugal along with his nephew. Father 
Matthew.® 

“ '^Tid Inscription : — On the 13th of September,* 1580, A.D.. 


‘ This wooden cross as well as the reredos, behind (f) which was found 
the inscribed Persian cross, has now been destroyed. 

® " The building of a church cannot be begun before a Dishop or 
his delegate has approved of the site, placed a cross there, and blessed 
the first stone. (Pontidcale Romanum, Para. 11, De benedici. et impoaii. 
prim, lapid. pro eccl. cedif,)." Cf. Calk. Enc'jel.. New York. III. 421>. 
The cross erected before the blessing of the first stone at Mucuichirs 
may, therefore, have been of wood. 

“The practice of setting up a tempotsry wooden cross at the site 
proposed for a church or for an open-air cross, is now in vogue among 
the non-Catholic Malabar Syrians also. The cross is afterwards dis. 
carded, and. in the case of a ohurch, a stone, or stones, in the form 
of a cross, anointed with Itoly oil, are laid under the altar at the consecra- 
tion ceremony.” (T. K. J., 18-9-1928.) 

The question arises ; Did the two Bishops, Mar Denha and Mar Abo. 
at this early date in the relations between Syrians and Latins, conform 
to the Roman rite at a church which, we understand, was managed 
by a clergyman, of the Franoisoan (!) order, or by one who had been 
brought up by the Franciscans (?). The fact that two priests of Muttxi- 
cbira wont to Portugal in or after 1528 shows that the relations between 
MuUuchira and the Latins were intimate, and that the title of Frade 
(Friar) as opposed to Father, used respectively by George and Matthew, 
does not simply indicate, for instance, that one may have been unmarried 
and the other married. T. K. Joseph (1-10- ’28) notes that Frei George 
would now be AhS George in Syriac. 

^ Might they have belonged to the family of Father Josephus Indus, 
and his brother Matthew, also a priest, who went to Portugal with 
Cabral in 1501 ! Was not this Josephus Indus from Kuravalangad. 
close to Muttuchira ! Faulinus says he was of Cranganore. 

* In the Latin Church, the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
is on September 14. The ceremony may have taken place on the eve. 
Fr. Joseph Peediyekal (Pidiakel) wrote to Mr. T. K. Joseph on October 
24, 1925, that the feast of the Cross was formerly celebrated on September 
13. whereas it is now on September 14. He adds that a decree of the 
Diamper Synod (Malayalam tranalation) ordains September 13 for the 
feast. This is not so in Sees. 8, decree 9, ot the Portuguese text, where 
September 14 is fixed for “ the feast of the Cross, scoording to the custom 
of this Diocese.’’ September 13, or the eve of the feast of the Cross, U 
appointed as a fast-day in the same Diamper Council (Sess. 8. decree 18) 
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on the feast, of the H 0 I 3 ' Cross, this holy cross [the Persian 
cross] was taken and set up [on the wall] covered with wood 
[reredos] by Bishop Mar Simeon and Father Jacob. + On the 
feast of the 18th of December (?)' this —tara (?) cross [the 
bell-inetal cross (?)] was set up.+ On Good Friday, Mlnam 
29, 1581, this granite cross was erected. 

“ These two inscriptions are on the same slab, one below 
the other.* The portions within [ ] are my interpretations. 
It is not known which is the last cross, one of granite 
(of 1581). The open-air cross to the west of the Holy Ghost 
Church, ill which the slab was, was set up in 799 M.E. (1623- 
24 A.D.). 

“ There was a wooden cross on the reredos, similar to 
the bell-metal one. This does not seem to be mentioned in 
the inscriptions above. 

•There is another masonry cross (an oiien-air one) in the 


Ft'. Peediyekal wi'itss to me (2-l!-'28) : •‘Accovding to the prevailing 
tradition of the Syrians, tho date is September IS. Even in our Breviary 
the feast of the Holy Cross is on September 13. Cf. Ada Martyrum el 
.‘iaiidorum (Syriac), Paris, 1890, t. f, p. 343: t. III. p. 187. Neverthe. 
less, we all celebrate this feast on September 14." 

I The name of tho montlv is not clear here. Fr, Joseph Peediyekal 
(Pidiakel) wrote to Mr. T. K. Joseph : “ The feast of the 18th day is 
the feast of the miraculous cross at Mytapore, held on December 18.'' 
This is correct. “In conformity with the custom of this Diocese, " the 
Diamper Council (Seas. 8. decree 0) Axes as a feast the 18th December. 
•' the day when the orr;3s of tho glorious St. Tliomaa the .Apostle sweats." 
Cn the day of our Lady's Expectation (December 18), to whioli title tho 
Church of St. Thomas' Mount was dedicated (.A.D. 1547), the feast of 
St. Thomas was anticipated at the Church of St. Thomas Mount, because 
the feast of St. Thomas on December 21 was celebrated at the Church of 
the tomb, now tho Cathedral. On December 18, 1367, 1358, 1301. 1381, 
the cross of St. Thomas Mount was seen to sweat, and this phenomenon 
often recurred in the sequel, though with intervals of yeara, and not always 
on December 18. Cf. Qouvea’s Jornada, fol. 78r-70v, Fr, Bernard says 
that Bishop Joseph (1357.67) ordained that the feast of December 18 be 
kept by the Malabar Syrians ; in that case, the sweating, or the finding 
of the cross of St. Thomas Mount, or the Expectation of our Lady 
sraa commemorated on December 18 in Malabar, 

“ It is Mar Simon who instituted the feast of the ISth December, in 
1 380, in commemoration of the “ Cross Milagre ” [cross of the Miracle] at 
Mylapore. On the very same date a silver Persian cross was made and 
was tekeu in procession, I have seen this [silver] cross at Muttuchira.'' 
(Fr. Peediyekal to me, 3-lI-'26.) I prefer Fr. Bernard's view, Simon 
was an intruder. 

* On the photograph of the Archesological Department, Trivandrum. 
they appear side by side, and the photograph seems to have been made 
direct from the stone, and not from estampages juxtapposed. It seems 
to me also that the writing in the second section is by a different hand 
and more slanting. But see p. 358, n. 1. 

Fr. Peediyekal writes to me (2. 11. ’26) where the stone with the 
double inscription originally was : “ Attached to the northern aide of the 
Church of the Holy Ghost, there was a two.storied room. The upper 
story was used as the Priest’s House. On the western wall of the part 
downstairs, used as the sacristy, was placed an inscribed stone tablet, 
30’ by 40". The inscription was in Nanam Moonam, or old Malayalam. '' 
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Christian street near the Church.' Still another, probably in 
a chapel, was in existence in a compound in the street.” - 
(Letter of 6-1-1926.1 

Getting confused on hearing of so many churches, chapels, 
crosses, etc., I wrote to the Vicar of Muttuchira, Fr. Jacob 
ilurieken, who sent me (10-4-26) a sketch, which I venture to 
represent here in the following simple way : 

N 

^ 2 A ^ 1 a 

b 

s 

The Vicar’s explanations are : 

1. Church No. 1 : old name : Church of the Holy Ghost ; 
new name : Church of St. Franci.s. 

2. Church No. 2 : Church of the Holy Ghost.’ 

3. Church No. 3 ; St. Sebastian’s, u ith a very small 
open-air cross in front (No. 7). 

а. Chapel No. 1 : old name : Holy Cross ; new name : 
-St Anthony’s ; contains cross “• No. 6.” ‘ 

б. Chapel No. 2 i St Theresa or the Flower of Jesus. 

A. Open-air cross (cross “Na 2”) with inscription.s 

and a cross (*' No. 3”) in the shape of a bow. 

The exact position of the cross with the Persian in.scrip- 
tion is described by Mr. Paul Madathil ; *• In the demolished 
old church there were three altars. At the eastern end of 
the church, which stood east and west, there wtn the principal 
altar ; to the right and left of it (south and north) there were 
two minor altars. The cross alleged to be Mr. P.ainanatha 
.Ayyar’s discovery was built into the wall, in the northern 
altar, and at a height of about seven feet from the floor. It 
was over this that the altar was built, of wood. On this 
wooden altar there was fixed, so as to be visible to all and 
exactly at the place where this cross stood, a wooden cross of 
the same form .... There are many who saw (the slab) after it 
had been pulled down. They say that, at the time, not more 
than one span was damaged.” ’ 

I understand from Mr. T. K. Joseph’s letter of 15-18-9-'2G, quoting 
Fr. Peediyekal (24-l0-'25) that this atone was removed from a TnanilOra, 
when the manilOrS was pulled down. ManitOfS is explained as a bell 
(Hianf) tower (tirS ; Pori. : torre). (T. K. J., 5-10-'26.) 

1 Tliis is referred to further as Cross No. 6. 

s “This cross is not now in existence. It is not the one near 
St. Sebastian's Church.” — T. K. J. 

’ Fr. Peediyekal aays that Church No. 2 was begun in the M.E. IO30 
(.VD. 1834-36), and finished in M.E. 1033. {LetUr of S-H-SJ to Afr. T. K. 
J oeeph . ) 

■* “ Cross No. 6 in St. Anthony’s Chapel, as far as I know, is a 
masonry cross. It is in the street.” — T. K. J. 

6 28-10-1923 to Mr, T. K. Joseph (translated).— If only one span 
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Other bits of information are colled from letters received 
hy Mr. T- K. Joseph. 

“This Jacob [of the second inscription] is Mar Jaco!> 
KattanSr, Aiohdeacon of Mar Simeon, of the Ne^kkal family 
[in Muttuchira]- He [Mar Jacob] lies buried in the Muttuchira 

Church The Muttuchira Church was founded in the name 

of the Holy Ghost, and the feast of the Cross was celebrated 
there for a long time. It was built at the expense of the 
fortuguese, and in those days the PauUsts [Jesuits] lived 

there* It is certain that the Church was built in 1528. 

It has, therefore, to be supposed that this Persian Cross was 
brought from somewhere else and put up there.” ® 

Mr. Paul J. Madathil of Muttuchira writes that St. Sebas- 
tian’s or Prftsu Church was built, according to tradition, by 
Ft, Jacob, who was “administrator” of a diocese in France 
or Portugal.* He had vowed to build five Churches in Malabar. 
Accordingly, (1) he rebuilt the old Church of the Holy Ghost 
at Muttuchira, erecting the building recently demolished : 
he built the Churches of (2) KStanallur, (3) Ilafi5i (Elanji). 
(4) St. Sebastian’s or Prftsu Church at Muttuchira, and (6) 
another, unknown to Mr. Paul. The old Churches at K6tan- 
ailur and Ilafifti are, be says, similar to St. Sebastian’s at 
Muttuchira. Fr. Jacob is said to have been buried in the 
Church of the Holy Ghost recently demolished.* Mr. Paul 
wrote an article in the Manorama, a Malayalam newspaper, 
on “Muttuchira and its Persian Cross,” and Mr. KarSttu C. 
George of Muttuchira agrees with him.® 

Fr, Peediyekal writes to me (2-ll-’26): “The fact that 
Fr. Jacob was a native of Muttuchira and the Archdeacon of 
Mar Simon is clearly stated in Hr. Hough’s history. The tradi- 
tion is that he was buried in the Church of the Holy Ghost, 
near the side altar, In the attempt to repair the floor, in the 


was damaged, it would follow that the rest of the damsge was carried 
out systematically with a view to do away with the inscription and 
Che decoration at the foot. It will be an evil day for Malabar archceology 
and history when such methods can be considered proper, whatever 
the intention may be or the cause to bo benefited. The cause to be 
benefited might be the theory of non-Nestorianism. As if it were proved 
chat the inscription at Mylapore and elsewhere is Neetorian. 

1 Fr. Joseph Peediyekd, 24-10-'25, to Mr. T. K. Joseph (translated). 
I do not think the Jesuits ever were there. Fr. Andrew Lopez, S.J., does 
not mention the place in his survey of the Jesuit Missions in South India 
(1644). Neither do I accept without good proof that the Portuguese 
built that Church. 

- It should be proved that the building of the Church was not a 
re-building. The cross could have come only from a demolished Church, 
as no Church would have surrendered its cross to another. 

t This Father Jacob was a ‘ Ca^anare,’ says de Gouvea : therefore, 
a Syrian priest. To connect him with a diocese in France or Portugal, 
or even a Latin diocese in India, appears impossible. 

♦ Fr. Joseph Peediyekal, 24-10.'25, to Mr. T. K Joseph. 

5 Mr. T. K. Joseph (16-18.9-’26) to me. 
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year 1886, when the bricks o£ the floor were removed, a number 
of inscribed tombstones were dug out. Among the stones taken 
from the floor of the side altar, was a stone on which wa.- 
inscribed the name of Fr. Jacob and the date of his death and 
burial. This slab was placed on the northern side of the 
Chuioh by the Rev. Fr. Joseph, a member of the Xadakal 
family, who was living when I was vicar there, and who told me 
he was related to the Archdeacon. I saw thistabletaiid showed 
it to the historian, the Rev. Fr. Bernard, T.O.O.D. The 
Nadakal family to which Fr. Jacob belonged, is one of the 
oldest families of Muttuohira. 

“ The word padiri is the Malayalam pronunciation of the 
Portuguese word padre, father. After the coming of the Portu- 
guese, all the European priests came to be called padiri by the 
natives. According to this custom, the natives addressed as 
padiris, not only the European priests, but also the natives 
ordained by the Latin Bishops. Fr. Jacob was ordained by a 
Latin Bishop at Vaipicotta.' Therefore, it is no wonder that 
Fr. Jacob, who by rite was a Syrian, came to be called a padiri. 
Later on, this sort of interference on the part of the Latin 
Bishops in ordaining the Syrian priests M’as put a stop to at the 
Synod of Goa. 

“ Since the stone tablet can be interpreted as meaning that 
the Church of Muttuchira was built at the expense of the 
Portuguese,* the tradition among the people is quite correct. 
Tradition also says that the Paulists [Jesuits] since occupied 
this Church.’ I do not, however, remember to have read any- 
thing about this to support this tradition. One thing is quite 
certain, that, since Muttuchira is not far from Kaduthuruthy. 
where a seminary and a Church of Friars e.visted, it could be 


1 Fr. Jacob is called a podiri on September 13, 1680. How could he 
have beoa ordained at Vaipicotta, when the date of the seminary there 
is given as 1581 in the Travancore Manual, II. 189 ? Though a’ Jesuit 
Residence was begun at Vaipicotta in 1577, it must have taken some time 
before Syrian priests could be ordained there. (Mullbauer, p. 156.) 

* To come to this, Fr. Peediyekat translates this part of the double 
inscription oh the stone tablet: “ In the year 1628, A.D., to build a holy 
cross here, sanction of the Rajah of Edathi [Katutturutti and Vada- 
kencore] and Mor Geevarghese [George] was obtained, and it was built at 
the expense of Pr, Mathi padri, the nephew of Novis, a natu-e of 
Portugal"’ (2 11 '28). I must adopt Mr. T. K. Joseph’s translation in 
preference. 

* There is no proof for this. — We read in A. Polanco, S.J., Chronicoii 
.Soo. Jtiu, t. II, Madrid, 1894, p. 757, under the year 1652 ; “(Fr. Anthony 
de Heredia, S.J.) also betook himself [from the House of Cochin] to some 
neighbouring places, where there are many Cairistians, who are said to 
have been initiated into the mysteries of our religion by St. Thomas the 
•Apostle. He said Mass in their Churches and made the orphan boys, 
whom lie had taken with him, sing. He also held public processions with 
the Christians of that religion. The people wore much consoled thereby, 
and they insisted that he should often come back to tliem and give them 
spiritual consolation.’" 

24 
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influenced by the foreign priests of Kadutliurutliy.^ The square 
weJls outside the Church, the decorations on the walls and altar, 
which are uncommon in Malabar, all attest the fact that the 
Church was under foreign influence. 

“ It is certain that no Church existed at Muttuchira liefore 
1528. If a Church had existed at Muttuchira before 1528, 
there would have been no need of a royal permission to build 
a Church there in that year According to the custom of the 
land, a royal permission is necessary only to build the first 
Church in a place, not to build additional Churches or to rebuild 
Churches. 

" Fr. Jacob was not a foreigner, but a native of Muttuchira, 
of the Nalakal family. To suppose that aforeign administrator 
from Portugal or France rebuilt the Church of the Holy Ghost 
and built the Churches of Elanji, and Kothanalloor, and St. 
Sebastian’s at Muttuchira, is not reasonable. About 1528 no 
foreign power had spread to the interior of Malabar, to places 
like Elanji, Kothanalloor, and Muttuchira.” 

Fontana (Monuni. dom., 439) and Lucas de S. Catharina (iv. 
206) say that a Dominican, Ambrose, was Archbishop of the 
Thomas Christians about 1526 and that he united many of them 
to the Roman Church. Might this ‘ Ambrosio’ be concealed 
under ‘ Bishop Abo ’ of the Muttuchira tablet of 1528, thus con- 
ciliating tradition, which, however much unexplicable, is at times 
an excellent gnide ? Cf. MOllbauer, p. 151 n. 5. 

In 1565, the Catholic Patriarch Simeon Sulaka sent to 
India Bishop Josepli II., ^jerhaps identical with Le Quien’s 
Joseph III-, or with Hermes or Asmar Abib, alias Elias, Arch- 
bishop of Amida, who came to India in 1555 with Ambrose 
Boticeli or Theseus, Bishop of Aria in paTtibus mfidelium. 
According to Assemani (III. 2, 165, 444), Bishop Elias was still 
in India in 1566. Le Quien states that Bishop Joseph II- asked 
that Bishop Ambrose of ' Montecceli ’ be appointed as his 
Coadjutor with right of succession. This Ambrose is the Ambrose 
Theseus of Assemani, and is oftener called Ambrose Ronticali. 


^ The Franciscan Convent of S. Antonio at Cochin, rebuilt in 1623, 
and increased in 1580, had 30 religious under Qonzaga (ante 1587 !) ; that 
of 8. Antonio at Cananore had 15 religioue and a course of Philosophy 
under Gonzaga. The first was taken by the Dutch in 1863 ; the second, 
about the same time. The Franciscans of the Observance had still in 
Malabar till the 18th century the following five churches : 1. S. Cruz, at 
Mangate ; 3. S. Francisco, at Arvanallo ; 3. Nosaa Senhora, at Kara- 
toure (Carturte or Katutturutti ?) ; 4. N. S. doe Anjos, at Paloutari 
(Palurtel): 5. S. Antonio at Caliculam. Before 1542 the Franciscans 
were at Cochin. Quilon, Cranganore ; at dates difficult to establish, the.v 
were at Batimena, Alapore, Porka. Marta, Gondra, Caliculam, Bandegeri, 
Meiandurte, Baus (?), Vaipim, Palliporte. Treviliam, Calicor (Calicut). 
Cf. Mnllbauer, pp. 38, 54, 323-324, 329. 

We hear of a Dominican house at Papeli in Malabar, and of a Church 
built at Caturte (Katutturutti) by the Dominican Donato, a Roman, in 
1620 (Mullbauer, p. ^8-299, with n. 1 and 2). 
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He was from Malta. With his confrere Fr. Anthony, he had 
accompanied to Mesopotamia John Sulaka, who had been pro- 
claimed ill Eoms Catholic-Chaldean Patriarch. From Meso- 
potamia he went to India with the Bishop of Amida, taught 
theology two years at Goa, and died at Cochin in 1557, when, on 
the point of going to Europe. (Mullbauer, p. 151, n. 5, 
quoting Caoegas, I. 358, and Cardoso, Agioliog., I. 175.) An 
unpublished letter of 1579 by Fr. A. Monserrate, S.J., in my 
possession, shows that in and before that year some Dominicans 
moved about among the St, Thomas Christians in the interests 
of reunion. 

The presence of foreign influence in 1528 would explain the 
journey to Portugal of Father Matthew and Fr. George. It 
might explain George’s title of Frei. Possibly too, tradition 
has given to Fr, Jacob of 1580 the title of “ foreign adminis- 
trator from Portugal or France,” whereas it might be a descrip- 
tion of Bishop Ambrose. It may be also that this Bishop 
Ambrose built the other four churches mentioned by Mr. Paul 
J. Madathil : for Fr. Peediyekal agrees with the tradition that 
the Churches of ‘Elanji’ and ‘ Kothanalloor ’ were built with 
foreign money. The reasons he gives for such foreign help are 
inadequate. He must also suppose that the Church of St. 
Sebastian is later than 1599, because the title shows an exotic 
devotion. In what year will he place its erection, if it is also 
called PrSsu Church, and PrSsu might mean Frades, or Friars ? 
Might PraBU not be a corruption of Ambrose! Mar Aprot 
became Ambroat and Proth. Why could Ambrosio not give 
PrSsu ? Of what year too were tlie Churches at liafihi and 
Kbtalanur? After 1599 we find chiefly the Jesuits in the in- 
terior of Malabar, and they were not ‘ Frades.’ We find no 
Frades at MuUuchira after 1599. 

In the Annual Report of the Archceological Department. 
Tramneore Staie, for the year 1100 M.E., 1924-1925, A.D. 
(Trivandrum, 1926). Mr. Rainanatha Ayyar writes of Muttu- 
chira and its church (fifteen miles from Kottayam and one 
mile from Katutturutti) ; — 

"I was told that this church was originally called the 
church of the Holy Ghost (Syr. Ruhadak Kudisa), and that 
it is proposed to re-christen it, on completion, as the church 
of St. Francis of Assisi. The tablet-cross appears to have been 
brought hither some centuries ago from another old church 
which had probably existed elsewhere near by,* and it was 
found in the foundation of the altar of this chapel, when the 
floor was raked up during the repairs.^ 


I There is no need of suggesting that the cross came from a churcl\ 
in another place, unless it is proved that there was no church at Muttu- 
chira before. Mr. A. S. Ramanaths Ayyar suggests the same thing for 
the cross of Kammattam in his report of 1923-1924. 

s It was either ijehind or beneath the altar of this Church (the Church 
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'• Tlie tablet, which measures 2' 8' by 2' and is about 5" 
in thickness, has a shape similar to the St. Thomas’ Mount 
Cross, i.e., it consists of a square, one side of which ends 
in a segmental arch at the top. A narrow belt, 2^" in width, 
runs all round the edge of the cross, and on it must have 
!>een engraved the Pahlavi letters, similar to those found on 
the other famous crosses at Kottayam and at Kadamarram.* 
But, unfortunately for the cause of epigraphy, this inscribed 
arch of stone has been mutilated, and only a portion of 
about 24", forming the left upright limb® of the belt, has 
escaped damage. More important than this is another smaller 
arch 5" in width, which runs parallel to the outer arch, separat- 
ed from it by a groove 1' wide (P. 7). On this narrow ribbon 
of stone also are seen traces of Pahlavi writing. This belt 
lias also suffered damage, and it is possible that, in its entirety, 
this additional line may have contained some interesting 
information other than the formula of adoration that has been 
met with in the other crosses. 

•'Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., has, while identifying the 
fragmentary writing on the outer arch with the writing on 
die other known crosses, suggested new readings and has 
ilecipbered the damaged writing on the inner limb to signify : 

" Lord Messiah the supreme ” 

I have prepared an elaborate paper on the four Pahlavi crosses 
of Travancore, and T have fully acknowledged therein my 
indebtedness to both Dr. J. J. Modi and Mr. Anklesaria for 
their very valuable and scholarly help in this matter. 

" The open-air stone-cross standing in front of the principal 
church at Muttusifa* has an inscription on its pedestal record- 
ing the date of its erection to be Kollam 799 (A.D. 1623). 
The stone base is devoid of any ornament, such as seraphs' 
heads, crosses or animal designs that have been found in the 
pede.stals o! crosses elsewhere, but one of the broad members 
c){ the pedestal in its western face contains a replica, on a 
smaller scale, but in a complete form, of the Pahlavi Cross 
described above.* From this, one may perhaps surmise that 
the damage done to the cross, either by accident or by other 
causes, must have happened later than the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century A.D., and that it must have been 
put face downwards in the floor of the altar by some indivi- 
tluals.-’ 


uf the Holy Ghost), and was found when the wooden altar was removed 
for the reconstruction of the Church. 

t Add : Mylapore. s Side (?). 

This is the Tamil pronunciation. 

'* Having no photograph or sketch of this replica, we ask whether 
it shows the whole front of the stone with the Persian inscription, or only 
(he cross on it. 

i From Mr. Paul J. MadathiL's letter we understand that the stone 
cross was fixed in the wall, with the inscribed face on the outside. 
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•Besides these crosses, a few inscribed ones were also 
found in the church that is being renewed, and those which 
were lying about have now, at my suggestion, been collected 
and kept together in a corner. Most of them are the usual 
Vatteluttu epitaphs of the post-Portuguese period which one 
commonly finds in the Travancore churches ; bub only one is of 
some special importance. 

•The record begins %vith the date A.D. 152tS. in which 
a cross {Silva * mentioned as of wood * appears to have 

been erected under the orders of the patriarch {tamburan),-’ 
and then enumerates a few bishops who had been in charge 
of the Syrian church of Malabar in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century A.D., such as Mar Denha* and Mar 
Givargis'' (George). After them is mentioned MattSyi-padiri. 
who went to Portugal,® and who is represented a.s the maru- 
//tagranof one of the bishops.'' This Vicar ® who is styled a padiri 
is evidently different from Mattheiv, one of the three men 
who went to the Patriarch Mar Simon in A.D. 1490,® because 
that man is said to have died in Portugal. The bishop Mar 
Simon together with bis vicar (padiri) Jacob is said to have 
taken out this wooden cross (mara-ft^ivo) “ on the 13th Kan^i 
of the year A.D. 1580, which was the anniversary day (ft/iw- 
perwial) of the Invention of the Cross (by JSt.' Helena, the 
mother of Emperor Constantine)^* and to have consecrated n 
.stone cross (karingal-tiUvd) instead.” on Good Friday the 29th 
day of Mlnam in A.D. 1581. This stone cross must however 

> Slibi is the word. 

' The inscription does not say that the cross was of wood, 

3 Mr. T. K. Joseph remarks that the patriarch is never called 
•(nmpurSn,' and that the orders -were from the Icing {tampuriu). 

* This leaves out Mar Abo of T. K. Josepli. His name wouici 
he in the word marSi/u (Report, p. 11) misread for jt/arSi'M. The Bishop- 
(only two are enumerated) were then in charge. 

- Givargis would not be a Mar or Bishop. He was a i^rntfs Fivi. 
Frey (friar, monk : Portug.), a Fra or Frnfe (Ital.). 

Mr. T. K. Joseph understands from the inscription that both 
Frei George and Father Matthew went to Portugal, after the setting 
up of the cross in 1528, 

The inscription states that Father Matthew was Friar George's 
nephew (sister’s or brother's son). Might Friar George not have been 
une of the three who went to Mesopotamia in 1190 ? 

t Nephew of Frei George. 

^ The inscription does not say he was a Vicar. 

3 Matthew, Joseph’s brother, who died in Europe, was not one of the 
three who went to the Patriarch Simeon in 1400. 

to Say : with Father Jacob. 

M Mr. T. K. Joseph speaks of a holy cross, perhaps of stone, put up 
on a wall (?) covered with wood. He reads mSr tUivS (holy cross) 
instead of mara tilivS (wooden cross). 

The Invention of the Holy Cross falls on May 3. Kanni 13 is 
by T. K. Joseph converted to Sept. 13, which is the eve of the Exalta- 
tion of the Holy Cross. 

‘ Instead ’ is unwarranted ; neither does the inscription say who 
put up a cross on Good Friday, 1581. 
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have been different from either the Pahlavi cross described 
above, or the open-air stone-cross in the church compound, 
which was erected only in Kollam 799 (A.D. 1624). One point 
iias, how ever, to be noted, namely that 29th Mtnam (March 27, 
.\.D. 1581) fell on a Sunday, and not on a h'riday. Friday 
was March 25, Minam 27.” ' 

The inscription referred to is in two sections and runs 
thus : — 

(I adopt Mr. T. K. Joseph’.s transliteration.) 

{Section 1) : 


Line 1. 

MSrSii Icho Miehi = 

2, 

yha perannitt^ 162=: 

3, 

S mate i nelatt? chutta = 

4. 

m 5iia tiUva nicut= 

0. 

ti. tampurSn|;e ka!p= 

6. 

penaySl, Me.r (sic) TaiiS Mar5 = 

7. 

vu Kivarukit? pirfiti= 

8. 

yum kuU, Itiu= 

9. 

je chelam Porattak&= 

10. 

1 techitte poyi, tai)5ie 

11. 

marumaken Matts yi pa= 

12 

tiriyum kuta — . 

Section 2) : 

Line 1. 

Michiyha perannitte 1 = 

2. 

580 mate kaniii fiSyir 

3. 

13 tfyati rnSru tijivftte 

4. 

perunSlkk? i mSr tili= 

5. 

vfi etutt? uiarattiP po= 


* Cf. Report, op. eit., p. 11. By mistake the report (p. 7) mokes 
two persons out of Mar George and Mar Denha. Mar David should 
be called Mar Jahb Alaha, and Mar Jacob and Mar Thomas should not be 
omitted as coming to Malabar in 1604. 

Mr. T. K. Joseph says that “ Minam 20 ” is quite clear in the 
inscription, and that it corresponds to the Syriac month Odor (March). 

What does Minam 29 correspond to ? Mr. Bamanatha Ayyar makes 
it March 27, 1381, and says that Friday was Match 25 (Minam 27). By 
the method and tables published in The Statesman, Sunday, Sept. 12 
Hiid 19. 192b, by P. K- Chatterjee (26, Harrison Bd., Calcutta), I find 
that March 23, 1581, was a Saturdav. Mr. Chatterjee agrees with me 
(27. 9. 1026), 

Can we make out that the first section of the inscription was written 
at another time than the second ? In 1528, or before 1380 ? Or that 
bothseotionswere notwHtten till after 1381 ? A look at the photograph, 
where the two sections are side by side, shows that the second section 
is of a different hand. 

Mr. T, K. Joseph, judgitig from the estaropages, is of opinion that the 
two parts of the inscription are of the same period, probably of the same 
hand and that the letters in the second section are not more inclined, 
liuc a little smaller (9-10-’26). 

- In line 5, r seems to be a correction from )i written first. — T. K. J. 



Plate -n. 



Coins of King Gondophares. 





Plate 28, 



S. ThomS. Bisliop’s Museum. — Sis stones (A 3o, A 32, A 33, A 38, A 36, A 34), appsrentiy from 
a pre-Portug\iese Church near St. Comas' tomb. Cf. p. 10, No. 11. 
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(3. tiofie nirutti Marn Cheraa= 

7. on mettaraiium piti = 
b. ri Yakkovuin + ka}iii= 

9. te' 18 tiyati perun^Jkke i- = 

10. tara^-k-kuriche vechchii + 15=: 

11. 81 mate miiia ii-iyer 2= 

12. 9 t.yati tukkavdii filch = 

13. cha naj i-k-karli’ikal tilivS" 

14. nirutti. 

in 1490 three Jlalabar Christians, George, Joseph, and 
a third unnamed, who died on the way, u ent to tiie Patriarch 
Simeon (1490-1502) to ask for bishops. George and Joseph 
were ordained priests. Simeon consecrated bishops, two monks, 
both named Joseph, wiio took the names of Thomas and 
John and went to India. Thomas returned soon after. The 
Patriarch Elias (1502-1504) consecrated as bishops Rabans 
David the Long. George and Masiid, under the names of 
Jaballaha, Denha and Jacob respectively. Jaballaha was 
appointed Metropolitan. These three, together with Mar 
Thomas, set out for India, where we find them in 1504 report- 
ing that Mar John was still active.* Mar Jacob, surnamed 
Abuna in St. Francis Xavier’s letters (1542-1649), died in 


‘ KSniiU is a ooiruiic form of the Syiiae moinli 

December,— T. K. J. 

2 The word is— fCra or -tSi-. 1 suggested pifaf, Hiiidastani for ‘ brass ’ ; 
but T. K. Joseph objects (hat a cross of brass encased in silver, the cross 
he auppo^ies to be meant, would not be called a brass cross, He now pro- 
poses chilira, for chittira (Skt. cAffra), artistic, ornate. At drst. he had 
read pUura, not knowing the meaning, Brass is piuala, pichchala in 
Malayalara. The Archcgologicul Bepori, 1824-2n, p. 11, lias; perun^fibiin 
i-tarakkurita for T. K. Joseph's perunSIkkf < •lan<-k • tun'cAr . .A better 
estampagu is wanted. 

3 See translution evpm, pp. 

* Asspmani, t. Ill, Ft. I, pp. 680.590. 

The Syriac MS. No. 26, of Paris, bears the following uoloplioit at folio 
* : “ Thisboou was written in the year 1813 of the Greeks (A.D. 1304), — and 
glory bn to the Lord — , with the hands of the stranger Jacob, Let it be 
known to thee, my lord the reader, (hat. in the above-mentioned year, 
we arrived in these Indian countries at the town called Cannanore, in which 
we found our true brethren, the Franks called Portuguese, who were 
greatly pleased with us. Let it be known also that in the year 1813 
(A.D. 1502), at the beginning of the month of September, our common 
Father, Mar Simon, the Catholicos of tlie East, left this world of miseries. 
The Bishops assembled rvear our Father Mar John, the illustrious Metro- 
politan, and ordained Mar Elijah Catholicos and Patriarch to the throne 
of the East- And this Father Mar Elijah ordained the foliowing Bishops 
for India: Mar Yahb Alaha, and Mar Thomas as archbishops, and Mar 
DtnI.ia and me, the humble Jacob, as bishops, in the holy monastery of 
Mar John the Egyptian, which is situated near Gazarta of Zabdai, in the 
district of Kaulu. on the aecond day of Easter, in the year ISIu of the 
Greeks (A.D 1504).’’ Cf. A. Mingana, The early spread of Christianity in 
India. JEteprinted from : The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Vol. 
10, No. 2, July 1926, pp. 41.42. 
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ilaiabai' in 1549.' Mav Abo would be different from Mar 
Jacob, AbuiiS (Syriac) meaniiig simply ' our beloved father,' 
a term used in reference to priests, bishop.« and patriarchs. - 

[n 15i!l Pedix) Alvares Cabral cook to Portugal two 
Malabar Christians, Joseph and his brother Matthew. Matthew 
died on the journey (1501). Joseph, known as Josephus Indus, 
reached Lisbon on July 31, 1501, visited Rome, Venice, Jeru- 
salem, and Lisbon and returned tolndia.^ (Cf. Germann, 317 ; 
Mullbauer, 44.) Father Matthew of the Muttuchira inscription 
«'as not, in that case, the Matthe;\’ «’ho went to Lisbon witii 
Josephus Indus. 

If Josephus Indus did not go to Mesopotamia in 1490, he 
went with Mar Thomas in 1492, became a priest, and returned 
in 1493. From an account of 1506 (J. and Proc. A.S.B., N.S., 
XIX, 1923, p. 220), it is clear that two Indiaji priests were then 
in Portugal ; doubtie.ss, Joseph and Matthew. 

Tlie Franciscan Friar Siiuao de Guimnraes, \\ho came 
to India with Pedro Alvares in 1500. is mentioned as labouring 
among the St. Thomas Christians.* Another Franciscan, Friar 
Luis de Salvador, who came to India the same year, was 
for a time at Cannanore and Cochin ; he visited the court of 
tho king of Diann>er, and went next on a visit to St. Thomas’ 
grave at Mylapore. In 1510, after the capture of Goa by the 
Portuguese, he was sent on an embassy to the court at Vijaya- 
nagar,'' but was murdered there by a Turk in 1611. On the 
basement of the temple of Vithalaswami, Vijayanagar, Fr. H. 
Heras, S.J.. has found what he thinks to be a portrait of this 
Friar. In an endless procession of horses and men figuring 
Portuguese fidalgos. there is in front of them and turned 
towards them the strange figure of a beaixled man, dressed 
in a long gown falling to his feet. His head is covered w'ith a 
bonnet showing at least two of its angular points. His left liand 
holds a long staff.'' No doubt, a Padre ; possibly, Friar Luis de 
Salvador. 

A Malabar Christian was in Portugal about the time when 
the Muttuchira Church' was built. King JoSo, who reigned 
from 152 1 to 1557, ordered to instruct him in tlie sacred letters, 
so that on his return he might teach bis own people through 
his native Maiavar. He stated that two disciples of St. Thomas 
built a Church (one at Cranganore, the other at Quilon). 


> On Jan. 26, iSt. Francis Xavier writes that the “ Avnieiiiaii " 

Bishop Jacoiite Ahuna has been 45 years in Malabar. Cf. Travancori 
iliannof, II. 157. Fr. Nicolo Lancilotti writes the same from Cochin, 
Dee. 26. 1548. Cf. iSefecJae I/tdiarum £piilo!oe, Florentiae, 1887. p. OS. 
2 Note from Mr. T. K. Joseph (19-9-’20). 

2 Mullbauer. Geschichte der kalk. Mi$sionm in Oalindien, p. 44. Cf. 
Germann, 315-317. 4 Ibid., p. 44. 3 p. 44. 

* The Examiner, Bombay, Sept. 4, 1926, p. 429 ; or rather : H. Hera*. 
S.J., Hitlorical Carvings ot Vijayanagara, in Journ. of the MythicEociely, 
XVII, No. 3 of 1926, pp. 85-88, where the carving appears in a photograph. 
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St. Thoma-s left them iu charge, when he \feiit to Coromandel , 
and each of them was buried in his church. 

••This Christian also related to us,” .9a3'S Jo3o de Barro.s, 
"that in the house of Coulam, which was built 63’ anothej' 
disciple of the Apostle St. Thomas, stood a sepulchre of the 
Sib}'! whom they call the Indian (Sibyl), and that that Church 
was an oratory of hers. And that, through her warning, 
announcing the birth of Christ Jesus, a king of the Ceilam 
island, called Pirimal, went in a ship to the coast of JIascate, 
to join two kings who went to adore the Lord at Bethlehem, 
and that he was the third, who, at the request of the Sibyl, 
brought to her the image of our Lad}', painted in a picture 
[retavolo), which was placed in her own sepulchre. Of the 
journey of those kings and of the place where lived the other 
two (P. '237) in whose company he went, we wrote in our 
Geography, when we speak of the cities of Na7.ua and Balia, 
which are at the back of the mountain-range running along the 
coast of Mascate, which Province the Arabs call Yman.” * 

Gouvea’s Jornada (Bk. 1, Ch. 14, fol. 48b, col. 2) refers 
to the Muttuchira Ciiurch. 

"The next day, which was tlie second of tlie octave [of 
Easter, i.e., Easter Monday, lo99], the Archbishop [A. de 
MenezesJ went [from Cartur'te- or Katutturuttij to the Church 
of Nagpili,® about half a league from Carturte,* where had been 
first the Ca5anar* Jacob, whom the false Bishop SimeSo® 
left in his place, when he went to Portugal.’ as was said above. 
He was very well received by all tbe people and b}' the 
Cajanares of the Church, all of whom tendered obedience to 

1 JoJo de Barios, Da .4«a, Dec. 3, 1.7, c. 11 (Dec. 3, Pte 2. Lisbon, 
1777, pp, 236-237). Jo4o de Barcos lived in 1490-1570. His Geography 
is not published. 

2 katuttnnitti (sssea-islaiidj.— T. K. Joseph. 

3 ^Syappalli, not 2s3gappu.(a. liie ^3yappatl.i Church ia culled aUo 
Muttuchifa (^uroh. althoueh the names refer to two different localities 
close to each other. — T. K. j. 

‘ Muttuchira is one mile S.E. of Katutturutti, while Xagappula is 
about 25 miles by road B. by of Katutturutti.— T. K. J. 

5 KattanSr. correctly KarttanSr, pronounced KassaiiSf by some 
people, (r and (>=»■ and n in the English ‘ ran ‘ wren ‘ ruin Katta- 
i)ar meant ‘lord' in old Malayalam. It is a title of honour applied to 
Syrian Christian priests of Malabar. Lords or chiefs of small territories 
are called KarltSvut, from Skt. KoMtS. The priests of the St, Thomaa 
Christians of Malabar are lords or chiefs of their parishes, which are called 
itSwiAM, literally ‘a chief’s territory.' Their bishops represent their 
ancient king and have royal titles and dignity. — T. K. J. 

® Mar Simon came to Malabar in 1578, and died [in the Franciscan 
Convent) at Liabon in 1599. — T. K. J. 

t The 3rd Provincial Council of Goa (1585) decided to remove Mav 
Simeon from the Malabar Coast. He was arrested and was sent through 
Goa and Portugal to Rome. •' He appointed a Syrian priest named 
Jacob to be his Vicar General among the Thomas Christians, and thU 
Jacob continued to teach Nestorian doctrines among them for twelve 
years after this.”- (Trairancore Manual, II. 169.) 
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him and to the Holy Roman Church, as had been done by 
those of Cartnrte, where the greater number of them had been 
present {Fol. 49a, col. 1) at the offices of the Holy Week; 
and so he confirmed all the people and baptised in the same 
way the little children, and he preached to them, the people 
of this Chuioh joining in everything the people of Carturte 
as regards obedience to the Archbishop, whereupon he returned 
the same day, and on the morrow he left for Moiandurte.” ^ 

Another visit of the Arclibishop is described in Gouvea’s 
Jornada (Bk. 2, Ch. 14, fol. 109b, col. 2). 

“ Prom Corolengate* he turned to the Church of Ignha- 
peri* in the same lands of the Pimenta* Queen (do Raynlta 
da Pimenia : Pepper Queen), which is called of the Holy Ghost. 
Ho had been in it twice already when ho was the first time 
at Carturte.* It is a small Church, but very devout, and 
of those which are best adomed in the Serra." And in it 
resided the Caijanar Jacob, a schismatic, who with some other 
priests whom he won over upheld against Mar Abrahao the 
faction of the intruder Bishop Mar Symeao, and they followed 
them, as we said in the first book. 

“One evening, the Archbishop, as was his practice in all 
tJie Churches, was baptizing in that Church some boys and 
little children, who had been brought together. While he was 
doing this in a very devout small chapel, where stood the 
font, there arrived, with letters from the ships of the Icingdora, 
a servant of his, who came from Goa, and had disembarked 
at Cochin. The Archbishop finished the ceremony, and opened 
the letters. They contained very dlstiessing news, chiefly’ the 
death of the Catholic King Dorn Phelipe the First, our Lord, who 
had sent him to India, The loss affected the whole of Chris- 
tianity. There was also the news of the death of the Countess 
de Rodondo, Dona Mecia de Noronha, his sister And after 
this, came o*her news of much discomfort to him, which had 
followed the former. He kept it all to himself in great secrecy ; 
and, as there were many Gentios who had come to see the 
ceremonies of the Church, as was their wont in all the places, 
he gave order to ring the bell and sang the Te Deum laudamus 
with the priests whom he ^vas taking with him. And he held 
a discourse to the Chiistians, telling them to give great thanks 
to our Lord, who favoured so much the interests of Christianity 


1 Muluntui'utti (=bainboo-i!slaiid), commonly pronounced Mol.antu- 
mtti. — T. K. J. 

2 KuiavalaiinSto, commonly pronounced KoravalanhStc (0=c in the 
Bnglish ‘her’), is near MuMuchifa. — T. K. J. 

* Ignhap#vi = Sayappaiii (Muttuohiia). — T. K. J. 

* Probably for Pimenaca. Venunalaiiaie, the name of the Queen's 
territory, with Kaiutturutti as capital. — T. K. J. 

t I do not Sad in Gowvea any account of the second visit to 
JInttuohifa. 

0 The Mountains of Malabar. 
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in those parts; {Fol. 110a, col. 1) six ships had come £rom 
the Kingdom with many thousands of soldieis, and much 
money ; the kingdom was very prosperous ; King D. Phelipe, 
our Lord, promised to send many more people within the 
year. He said ail this, so that the news might spread over the 
whole of Malavar, news at which our enemies, chiefly the 
Moors, lose heart, whereas our friends take courage, and we 
are respected and feared among those infidels, chiefly at that 
juncture, when, owing to the check we bad received at the 
hands of the Cunhale,^ the Moors of Malavar thouglit that we 
bad no strength left to wage war against them and destroy 
them. Thereupon the Archbishop left for Carturte .... ” 

G. — A Maltese Cross at Katutturutti (Major). 

At Katutturutti (Ettumanur P.O.). inside the Church of 
St. Mary’s, a Southist Romo-Syrian Church, built about A.D. 
1600,* along the left wall of the nave, and near the lateral door, 
a small cross is cut in a stone inserted in tho wall. This cross, 
Maltese in appearance, is in old style, as shoivn by the wavy 
projection meant to represent leaves, on both sides, above the 
calvary.* This wavy projection is not unknown in Europe. I 
find a sample of it in the brass crucifix on the main altar of the 
chapel of this College, St. Joseph’s, Darjeeling. 

The inscription round this Katutturutti cross says : “ Kollam 
era 782. The Church was consecrated by Mar Abraham.” 
K.E. 782=A.D. 1697. The cross and the inscription would 
have been made, we must suppose, on the occasion of the 
consecration of the Church. 

We reproduce this cross further on, to show that the Maltese 
type of cross, common in China, was not unknown in Malabar, 
and that, therefore, the Maltese crosses found at Mylapore may 
be pre-Portuguese. 


> Kufsaali.— T. K. J.— The Viceroy of Goa had sent his brother, 
D. Luis eta Gama, against the " Cunhali '' and had loat 40 Portuguese in 
the operations. Cf. M. Xavier, Comptndio Vniuertat, Nova Goa, 1017, 
p. 70. A much larger number of hilled on the Portuguese side will be 

found in Pimenta'a Noi'a Btlatio .... Anna 1598 i: 99 Ikloguntia*, 

1601, pp. U2-143. 

7 Date given in The Catholic Directory, Madras. 1022, p. 300. 

“ An inscription aiound a cross, on a granite slab fixed on the outside 
of the northern wall of the old church of Katutturutti, says that, on 
Sunday, February 22. 1390, Bishop Mar Abraham, aided bi' four priests, 
laid a stone for the chancel with the object of rebuilding the church into 
a bigger one. T published a translation of this inscription in The Weelem 
Star, a Trivandrum newspaper, on 9-2.1922.’'— T. K. J. 

February 22, 1390, was a Thursday (N.S.), a Sunday (O.S.). 

7 “ To judge from a sketch of this cross in my file, this is sn imita- 
tion, with slight modifications, of the Persian crosses at Katamattam, 
Muituchifa, or Kottayam, probably of the one at Muttnehifa, close bv.” 
-T. K. J. 
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The Glu'istian artof the St. Thomas' Christians in Malabar, 
chiedy their magnificent open-air crosses, must form the subject 
of a separate study. 

D. — Neranam. 

While rebuilding their Church lately, the people of Neranam 
made some interesting discoveries. 

I visited the place, one of St. Thomas’ Seven Chiu’ches. 
now Jacobite, on January 28, 1924, but reached too late in the 
evening with my party to be able to photograph the many relics 
of stone carvings which had belonged to the old church. 

The open-air cross and its carved panels ; in the Church : 
the brass lamp-stand, and the big old baptismal font 
decorated with different tj’pos of crosses ; in the garden ; 
a pillar near the treasury bearing the canned figures of Saints 
Peter and Paul ; two pillars, each with a defaced female figure 
holding in front of her a cup for illuminations ; another with a 
defaced figure of a woman holding a cup (above her head?): 
two stone lamp-stands of nine storeys ; a loose stone shou'ing a 
boar fighting a tiger : these were only some of the things, non' 
discarded perhaps as idolatrous or pagan, or to be discarded as 
such by and by, under the influence of certain foreign religious 
pressures, which would have liked to photograph. Some of 
chedecorationsontheopen-aircrossw’ere: lotuses, a deer, alion. 
a peacock, an elephant holding something in his trunk, a lion 
flgbting elephants, the sun, a big fish showing his teeth, etc. 

What attracted, however, chiefly my attention was a type 
of cross on a fragment of stone lying in the Church compound, 
which I had not seen before and saw nowhere afterwards in 
Malabar : it seemed to be a combination of a cross and of St. 
Thomas’ carpenter’s rule. I insisted with the Priest in charge 
that this cross should be placed in the treasun' of the Church, 
which I doubt not was done. 

I bad come all that distance chiefly to hear about a 
■ leather book,’ which I had been told had been found under the 
altar. From the disconnected account given us by the Priest, 
who did not speak English, I understood that what had been 
found ^rithin the altar was a granite atone ; it had a cross above, 
and two below (at the corners) ; that stone was covered with 
another of same shape and size, but without crosses ; below 
these two stones there was a scroll of thick silver paper, which 
was supposed to have some holy oil on it ; with it was found also 
a plain wooden cross with metal linings at the corner's and a 
ring at one end. This cross had been given to the present 
Metropolitan Mar Dionysios.' The two stones had been placed in 


' In vorj’ ancient times the Cliristian irractiee in parts of Malabar, e.y. 
at Palnr, near Cranganore. was to wear a wooden eross roiind the neck. 
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the tieasurj'. We could uot, however, inspect- them, as we had 
not given notice of our ari'ival. and the opening of the treasury 
is a complicated performance, requiring the presence of four 
persons, each of whom keeps one of the kej’s. In spite of that, 
we were told tliat a big gold cross, a gold chalice made in 
France, and a moustrance, Avith a lunette to hold the Sacred 
Host — evidently all relics of former Catholic occu|)ation — had 
been stolen. The monstrance, very likely, dated from before 
the middle of the 17tli centtiry, when the Xerauam Church was 
in union with Rome. A statue of the Madonna and Child, 
in the round, Avhioh we svere shown, and another of pure gold, 
18 inches long, tvhich Ai'as iu the treasury, must have been of 
similar date. 

We noticed only one inscription ; but many inscriptions, 
we were told, had been used for steps in several places, as is the 
practice in many other Chuichas of Malabar. Quite a large 
number of inscriptions too had been walled up, for safe-keeping, 
within the masonry of the new Neranam altar. If my memory 
serves me right, large funerary urns Avere at times dug up not 
far from the Chureh.* 

This is wliat we found and heard at only one Chureh, 
during a visit AA'hicb lasted only an hour and a half, most 
of our time being spent in conversation AA’ith the Priest, 
as it AAas daik. Who knows what a thorough exploration 
of the grounds, an insijection of the treasury, and the 
Priest’s books and palm-leaf church records, if any, might have 
revealed I Many churches too have their traditions, Avritten 
or oral, their church songs, the story of their filiation, etc. 

I have said, and I Ax ish to repeat here, that Malabar is 
au El Dorado for the Christian archasologist and liturgist, a 
itrra incognita. Hundreds of chui-ches AviU repay a visit, and 
man}’ of them hold out an even richer harvest of antiquities 
than Neranam. 

Eager as I av-xs to know more about the AA'ooden cross given 
to the Metropolitan Mar Geevai^hese Dionysios, I Ax iote to HLs 
Grace with the result that I obtained a photograph of it. 
From His Grace’s secretary. Mr, K. V. Chakko, B.A.. L.T., 
Niranam, Tiruvalla P.O., I had two letters, the second dated 
NoA'ember 22, 1926, and both containing valuable information 
on some of the points of interest noted above, as also on others 
which wore ucaa- to me. These will be duly recorded here. 

" 1. There are tAx'o slabs : — * 


' '.Siiiiie thi'ee ur lour years ago, it was i-eportcd to ise that a big 
iuiierary iirn. on the bank of the river near one of the two Neranam 
churches, Avaa visible to those Avho passed by in boats, having been half 
exposed front top to bottom by the action of the water.” — K. J. 

2 This refers to the two stones, referred to above, incorroctly, ss 
hti^ inc been found Avithin the altar. 
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"(a) The nether stone measures 8|"x7^'x 1". There art- 
ihreo crosses, similar in shape and size, 
lightly carved on it. (Fi'j- 1.) Each 
arm of the cross is f " long. They form 
an isosceles triangle, the base measuring 
3", and the sides 5’ each. The edge 
near the top cross is broken. The other 
three edges are fairly polished. 

“(b) The upper slab is now 
broken, The two pieces, when put 
together in position, measure 
14 X lOj}” X li*. The slab is roughly 
polished like the other one. 

“There is no inscription whatever 
on either of the two stone slabs. The stone slabs a and b were 
found, not at the altar, but to the 
.south of the southern grave (cf. infra, 
No. 4), very close to the chancel wall, 
almost near the south-west corner of 
the oblong chancel floor. 

“2. Below the step just in front of 
H the altar was found a silver -looking 
tube, which, when scraped, was found 
to be of copper. It looked somewhat 
like a cartridge, measuring 31*. The 
tube contained some yellowish powder 
believed to be Holy Chrism u.sed in the 
Sacrament of Confirmation throughout 
the Eastern Church [See the next 
Flo. 2.— CcosB oil a frag* letter for an explanation of this find.] 
ment of stone at 3 sketched in your 

rseranam. measures 7i'x4'. (Fig. 2.) 

The hook at the top measures 1 J It narrows towards the end 
and slightly slants towards the left arm of the cross. 

“ 4. In the body of the Church, ou either side of the cen- 
tral walk proceeding west from the centre of the altar, were 
found two graves. Only bishops received burial in such a 
highly sacred place. 

“ (a) The north grave \ielded the wooden cross and a 

ring, 

( 6 ' The .south grave yielded a ring and a silver sllba or 
cross, such as a bi.shop holds in his hand when he blesses tbe 
people The aliba. wrought in thin silver plates, was fastened 
on to a .silver plate, to which was attached a handle. The 
same was in all probability put into the hand of a deceased 
prelate when placed in the grave. Bishops even to-day are 
buried in the sitting posture, arrayed in full episcopal vest- 
ments. 
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“ (5) There was also found, embedded in the north wall of 
the chance] a copper vessel, 17J" in height 
with a girth in the middle of 37". The girth 
at the top is 16^" and at bottom 25|’. It 
is now kept in an alniirah built into the 
chancel wall behind, and screened by, the 
high altar, It contained solidified Holy 
Chrism, which is being used at present, as 
occasion demands. The vessel was well 
sealed up, when found.” 

The Secretary’s second letter, dated 
Niranam, Tiruvalla P.O., Travancorc. No- 
vember 1'2. 1926, runs thus; — 

“His Grace Mar Dionysius commanded 
roe to forward to you the accompanying 
copies of the photograph of the pectoral 
cross. It looks the same on either side, and 
so only one side was exposed to the camera. 
This cross was found in one of the two graves in the chancel. 
It is of wood, which to acquire sanctity may very likely 
have had contact with our Blessed Lord’s Cross or the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. When dug out, it was encased in 
some gilt metal. It was given to tho late Mar Joseph 
Dionysius, who substituted gold for the baser metal, but 
the original look and style of build was strictly preserved. 
His Grace the present Metropolitan is an eye-witness to the 
original and the re-build. The cross is now in the possession of 
His Grace, as the successor of the late Joseph Dionysius.* The 
exposed part in the middle is of wood, as mentioned above. 
The Bishops were buried in olden days in the chancel, then in 
the easternmost part of the nave, now only outside the church, 
in the verandah, etc. 

“There is no wearing of wooden crosses round the neck 
these days. Children wear a gold cross in the middle of a neck- 
lace, especially boys. The iMli, an Indian marriage ornament 
worn by every married woman, also has a small cross worked 
iuto it, on the obverse side. 

“ There is a stone-laying ceremony performed by the Bishop 

at the time of consecrating a Church.^ The stone, a small 

block of granite or laterite, is taken. It has a small pit in the 
middle. Into this is placed a small silver case into which is 
put some frankincense (such as is used for the censer during 
any service in the church) and a portion of the Holy Qirism ; 


* T. K. Joseph suegeats (n-12-'26) that a cross of small value was 
substituted for a Bishop’s costly gold cross set with stones, when the 
Bishop was buried. 

2 “ Not the laying of a foundation-stone as obtaining in the West.” 
(K. V. Chakko in his first letter, undated, received bv me on Nov. 14, 
1926.) 



Fig. 8.— Cop per 
vessel, contain- 
ing Holy Chrism, 
found within the 
North wall of the 
Church at Nera- 
nam. 
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also a very small gold cross. An inscribed stone covers the 
nether stone and the pit containing the silver case. This is 
buried in the chancel, and the ‘ thronos ’ or altar is built over 
it. 

•• Most unfortunately, part of the chancel floor at Neraiiani 
was dug up rather carelessly and with no antiquarian by, and 
some loss may have occurred. 

‘‘ What is given above is the substance of His Grace’s 
v\oids, of which I took note. His Grace will always be happy 
to give whatever help he can to further your endeavours.” 

These notes ought to prove of value on occasions when old 
Malabar churches are demolished, or the floor of old churches 
is dug u)). They show what one may expect to find. 

£. — Crosses at Kollad. 

■ On 13th Vvischikam, 1006 M.E. (1020 A.D.), on the top- 
of a hillock at KollSte (KoUsd) near Kottayam. Travancore, 
a ‘ iniraculoub ’ cross or rather a set or three crosses, was dug 
up. The stone-cutters were digging for laterite stone for the 
Church, and by chance came upon a row of three square holes 
in the bed of laterite. The row of holes was one foot broad. 
In the hole at either end there was a squaie granite slab each 
(4 inches square) with a cross mark, while in the central hole 
there was a granite cross about 3 inches long, covered with 
gold-lace cloth. The cotton core of the gold threads had 
decayed, and the fabric was therefore tattered. These crosses 
are now m the Reformed Sviian or Mar Thomas Churcdi at 
Kollad.” (T. K. J., 21-10-'26.) 

“ The Kollad crosses I wrote to you about, some days ago, 
are Latin crosses. Just now I have received an actual size 
sketch of them. They were deposited in holes in the laterite 
bed, which were U ft. deep, while the bed of laterite was itself 
5 ft. below the surface. There were no graves in that place, 
nor any inhabitants until a few years ago. Who put these 
crosses there 1 I cannot say. ^^en ? I cannot say. But 
they may be of the Portuguese period, if Latin crosses were not 
in vogue here during the Portuguese times ” (T. K. J., 28-10- 
’26) Some of our Persian crosses are more Latin than Greek; 
let us say they are Latin. See the cross at St. Thomas’ Mount, 
Mylapore, and the cro-ss of Anuradbapnra, Ceylon. 

Oil October 31, 1026, Mr. T K. Joseph sent me actual 
size sketc-hes of the three crosses, two of them marked on 
detached stones, the central one being a cross-shaped .stone- 
clearly of Latin form. 
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Fl6. I. — Tlii'ee crosses found at the KoDSd (1930). 


On October 10, 1926, my coiTespondent comments again 
on this find. "After much correspondence of enquiry, I 
have come to the conclusion that the KoIIfid crosses were laid 
in olden days as foundation crosses for a church contemplated, 
but not built. They are Latin crosses. The boundary marks 
for the Church have also been discovered there. Please refer 
to the sketch herewith. 

“ These crosses, and the o holes (1-6) in the form of a big 
Latin cross, were actually there in the bed of laterite, 5 ft. 
below the surface. The dotted lines of the sketch represent 
my interpretation." 
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Fic. 3.— Teutative plan uf chancel of a projected 
church (!) at KollSd, Malabar, at the place 
where the three crosses were, found. 
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On 28-3-19^4 the Rev. Thomas Joseph (Ravoor, Kudu- 
velil House, Slaraman, P.O. Kozhenehery, Tiruvalla, Travan- 
core) wrote to me that -within a church had been found a 
skeleton, round the neck of which waa tied with a wire an 
inscribed copper plate. His exact words are ; “ I understand 
a stone written in ancient language is kept in a house called 
Changail Kozhy.* It can be easily taken. Another cross was 
found when the new foundations were digging. This copper 
was tied to the neck of a dead body.” Further inquiries 
remained without response. 

I “ I am informed that it is nothing more than an ordinary inaoribed 
grave stotm of the Portuguese period.”—!'. K. J. 



2. Ruined Churches near Kodiveri, Coimbatore Dl.^ 


After my own £id\-eiiturous and futile attempts to discover 
the site of the church of Xilakkai (Chaya]), one of the Seven 
Churches popularly said to have been built by St. Thomas the 
Apostle himself, attempts which cut out six precious days (Feb- 
ruary 1-6) from my tour in Malabar (1924), I was not a little 
interested to read in The Examiner, Bombav, Jan. 5, 1924, 
p. 10 : 

“ Vanished Indian Missions. — Discoveries of much interest 
are expected to result from investigations which arc being made 
in the Nilgiti Hills, in South India. A missionary of the Mis- 
sion of Kodiveri, Erode, Coimbatore, in this region, is conduct- 
ing researches into the buried Catholic Missions of the hills near 
his Mission. It is thought that further exploration may reveal, 
among the stone crosses which were recently unearthed in a 
forest near by, more traces of these long vanished Christian 
settlements ” C.T. 

Stone crosses ? We had gone in search of one at Nilakkal, 
in search of the pedestal and other parts of it, since the top 
portion above the horizontal beam, bearing ancient Latin (?) 
characters, representing I.N.R.1. (?) or XPl (?), and other char- 
acters (?) in an Indian (?) script, had been brought away some 
twelve years ago to the top of a hill at Kuvapalli, nearKanjira- 
palli, where it is now religiously kept as a great treasure. 

Stone crosses ? I had seen any number of them in Travan- 
core and Cochin, open-air crosses, magnificent pieces of art, 
most of them, crosses old and modern, some dated, most of 

them undated, and going back Ood alone knows how 

fai' back. Practically everyone of the Syrian Churches of 
Travancore and Cochin, Catholic or Jacobite, prides itself on 
one of these crosses. How far North and West and East did 
this line of crosses extend in ancient, I mean pre-Portuguese, 
times ? The suspicion is that, as there were ancient Cbrbtian 
settlements at Calicut, in British Malabar, so there were in 
Kanara, thus joining us, through Konkan and its harbours, 
on to the Christian settlements of Thana, Supera (near Bassein), 
and Brooch, in A.D. 13*23, even as far Sind. 

Stone crosses ? I I'emembered stone crosses of large dimen- 
sions found by W. King, near closed dolmens at Muugapet, 
in the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad. Cf. J.A.S.B., 
1877, p. 177 ; Mgr. Laouenan, Le Brahmanisme el ses rapports 
avec le Judaisme et le Christianisme, Pondichery, 1884, I. 227 ; 


1 Eeprinted with some changes from 2V4B Calhotk HeralO, Calcutta, 
1924, June 11. pp. 386-38(J ; June 18, pp. 401-4ii2. 
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Indian Aali’imry, IV (1875}, 306; VII (1878), 234 (raeiitioniug 
also a cross aad dressed memorial stones of truncate pyramidal 
shape at Basatpur, near Leiyo. in tlie valley of the Bikaro 
River, Hazaribagh District, about which the Archieological 
Department of Patna could not, after some search, give me any 
clue in 1923); Fergusson, Rude. Stone Monuments, pp, 486- 
488, describing and figuring stone crosses at Katapur and 
Nirmal, in the Nizam’s Dominions, Mr. J. Walhouse (Ind. 
Anliq., VII, 1878, p. 234) greatly Avondering ivhether Fevgusson 
and King refer to the same crosses or not. 

Stone ocosse.sl Crosses on stone! In February, 1921, 
Monsieur G. Jouveau-Dubrueil spoke to me at Pondicherry of 
a cross discovered by him in prehistoric surroundings beyond 
the Palar River, as he was going from Chingleput to Uttara- 
mallur.^ He had passed, on the right, a very small hill with 
a fort, when on both sides of the road he noticed circles of 
stones and cairns. At one of the circles there was in the 
centre a big stone supported by three or four other’s, and, 
while examining the lower face of the big stone, actually going 
underneath it, he found otr the surface, which had been 
flntteired, '• a very distinct cross, which surely was not natural, 
but engraved. This kind of dolmen was very irear the road, 
but I do not remember very exactly where. I think, however, 
that it was south of the road from Chrngleput to Uttaramallur.” 
(Letter from Catrnanore, June 20, 1921.) 

What stone crosses then had our urisaiorrary of Kodiveri 
found 1 Had the St. Thomas Christians ever spread as far as 
the Nilgiris ? Were these crosses relics of the evangelisation 
of Mysore by the Dominicans in the fourteenth century ? Could 
we rely at all on the statement in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
New York, a.v. Preachers, that Mysore was evangelised by 
the Dominicans in 1325 ? The date was that of Friar Jordanus 
of S^verac, who was at Tb5na, Supera, Broach, and Goga at the 
time, all places on the West Coast, and far from the Mysore 
hinterland. We hear of the Friar again in 1329 and 1330, when 
the Pope sent him as Bishop to Columbuin (Quiloii), after first 
raising Columbum to the rank of a city, and its church to 
that of a cathedral ; but no one can say whether Jordanus ever 
reached Columbum again, and with him ends what we know of 
the story of our medieval missions. Yet, what of certain crosses 
mentioned by Father A. Launay as at Anekal, in the Bangalore 
District, one of which he says had a cross, and the date 
1400 ? In 1599, at the Council of Diainper, there was an 
impiession that the Malas or mountaineers of Malabar and 
the Todas of the Nilgiris had come from the Mylapore side 
and were apostate C&istians. Father James Feuicio, S.J., 
went from Calicut to the Todas m 1603, but found that they 


I Also spelt : Uttarameriir (G.J. •!>.). 
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worshipped the buffalo, as they still do. Were the crosses of 
Kodiveri merely reranaute of the Jesuit Missions in Mysore 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? And had 
Tipu Sultan’s evil reign sufficed to heap up ruins in Mysore ? 

When I was making these reflexions, or at least most of 
them, on February 21, 1924, I was comfortably settled in the 
Bishop’s House, Trichur, recovering from my Malabar tour. 
I called for Mr. E. I. Chandy of Pallam, Kottayam, the young 
man who had for nearly a month shared all my u'anderings, 
showed him The Examiner and gave him a surprise. But that 
young worthy surprised me a great deal more by saying he ha<l 
reatl some five months before in one of the Malabar papers that 
a cross-shaped foundation had been found on the banks either 
of the Tapti or of the Narbada. The writer of the article, who 
probably was the discoverer, concluded that it was a Christian 
church. Why did you not tell me tliat before?” I asked: 
for I had very nearly missed that important piece of informa- 
tion, considering that I was to leave Malabar altogether two 
days later. Cross-shaped foundation ? E.\actly like the infor- 
mation someone had given me about the Nilakkal church, 
which ^ve did not find after all m the Malabar elephant-infested 
forests. The Tapti or the Narbada ? That was precisely 
where Friar Jordanus had been, and where « e expect the bishop 
of Kalliana to have been about A.D. 635. 

The next moment found me writing a letter to one of the 
big men in tlie land of the. Five Rivers, one interesced in our 
ancient missions, though not a Catholic, one whom Mr. Chandy’s 
information would pi-obably uot have escaped. Jly next letter 
was addressed to the missionaries of Kodiveri. T told them 
some of my wonderful fancies, and asked them what they had 
really found. I even wrote to the priest at Erode asking him to 
meet me at tlie refreshment -room of Erode, two days later, 
when I passed, and tell me whatever he knew of the Kodiveri 
finds, if he knew anything at all. Somehow, he missed me, oi 
he did not come, peibaps because it was Satui-day, a day for 
confessions. 

Here is the letter of Father J. B. Petit of Kodiveri. How- 
ever disappointing for one who measures Christian antiquity in 
terms of Malabar, Mylapore, or Gobi Desert history, it is quite 
satisfactory according to our usual Indian standards. 

SlEHARASAMPAL.aY.\M, 

l - 3 -’ 24 . 

Dear 4JID Revebesd Father, 

Only this evening do I receive your letter, dated 
21-2-’24. I was absent from Kodiveri the whole of this week, 
and I am in a small station for the administration of the 
Catholics. 

I regret very much that I am going to disappoint you. 
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The crosses 1 have found in the Moyar Valloy are grave- 
stones, and they are not very old. 1 had read in the book of 
the Rev. Fr. Bertrand of Trichinopoly a letter of the Rev. Fr. 
Balthasar da Costa speaking of a flourishing cotninunity of 
Catholics in a place called Ossola in 1G53. It is this place I 
have found. The only vestiges that remain of this place are 
about ten tombs with a roughly cut stone cross and no inscrip- 
tion at all. So, these crosses are not pre-Portuguese crosses. 

In another place in the forests, called Guttialatur. I have 
also found the relics of an old chapel with the altar still stand- 
ing ; but this too dates from the time of the Portuguese 
missionaries. 

In another place, named Thoraiampalayam, I have been 
shown a grave which is thought to be tlie grave of a Portuguese 
missionary. 

In another place, named Sliemandampatayam, I have seen 
another grave, whicli some say is tlie grave of a missionary, 
while others think it is that of a catechist. But nowhere have 
[ found any inscriptions. 

As you know Father Launay’s book on the Missioirs of 
Pondiclierry, Coimbatore, etc., you must have seen in it a sketch 
of some stones forming a portico at a place named Kanavakarai, 
in the Coimbatore Mission, and you must have been able to see 
whether it belongs to the Portugese period . . . . ‘ 

I shall feel mucli obliged to you, it you will kindly send me a 
copy of the Mission map of Madura in the eighteenth century, 
as there arc some other places, mostly on the hills of Sattia- 
maugalam, where there were Catholic stations then, but which 
1 cannot find 

J. B. Petit.* 


> An illustration oC this portico appears in A. Launay’s Histoirt des 
MUaiona de ilnde, Paris, V (1S98), p. txxxiii. It is also described 
ibid., I (ISUS), p. Ixxxviii, There can be no doubt that these ruins are 
nl' the Portuguese period. One of the monolithic pillars bears a cross 
and the monogram of the Society of Jesus, IHS, with a cross above the H 
and three nails below ; another pillar has a cross and the monogram of 
.Mary, M and A interwoven. 

2 Fi'. J. B. Petit wrote again about Ossola and Kanavakarai 
(4-1-1926) 

'* .As for the crosses I found at Ossola, 1 did not measure them, and 
L cannot say whether they are Latin or Greek in shape. One of these 
crosses is on a tomlj registered by the British Government as that of a 
European supposed to have been mauled by a tiger or a bear about 80 
years ago All the other tombs with cross stones stand in a line along the 
disused Sultan Boad from the Carulatti Pass to Gajanoor and Talavadi 
and Mysore. As thei'P aie near by the ruins of a fort of Tipu Sultan, I 
am rather inclined to think they are tombs of ofRcers in the service of 
Tipu Sultan, perhaps the tombs of French officers or soldiers, as there 
were some in Tipu'a armies. It they were tombs of British officers, 
there would be an inscription. 

“ As for the stones forming a portico at Kanavakarai, I have never 
seen them, though 1 have seen a reproduction. Unhappily 1 have 
not Fr. Launay’s book here. I think these stones must be post-Portu- 



Plate 29 



Thom^. Bishop’s Museum. — A 43. — Large shallow stone basin with rope-liko rim : 
baptismal fo»t(?). Cf. p. 11, No. 12. 


30 . 



S. Thora6. Bishop’s Museum. — Heavy stone receptacle (A 55) : altar (?), tabernacle (?), relic- 
chamber (?) ; scallop shell at the top; um with coils of branches and leaves at bottom. Cf. 
p. 12, No. la 
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i have by now congratulated Fr. Petit on his finds, and, to 
assist him in making further discoveries, I have sent tracings 
of jiortions of Fr. L. Carrez’ maps, Nos. 42 and 43. in his Allas 
Geoora})hiws Soc. Jem, Parishs, 1900 

It may interest others than Fr Petit to know the villages 
of the old Mysore Missions which «-ere evangelised by the 
Jesuits of the Province of Goa in the seventeSntii and eighteenth 
centuries. Fr. Carrez gives them thus in alphabetical order 

Alembavi. Anekal, Anupaleam, Avsuaea, .Arubale, Bessua- 
patti, Biidapari, Calcavety, Campinagapatam, Canarempettu. 
Canavaearei, Cavaniatampatty (in the map this name is written 
Carutampatti), Chadnugati, Chattiapatti, Cliellam, Chiringa- 
patnam, Cliinicalei, Collegoutouroii, Oongorali, Crapari, Darma- 
IJorei- Devancottei, Ellamangalain, Guaronalli, iladiampabti 
(not on the map), Uaiasour, Maggud, Marandavalli, Mogamnur. 
Navalpatti, Noreiig-pettei, Partavan, Penuguei, Poliamthurei, 
Poinuluru, Rampur, Sainpali, Sandarapatti, Satyamangalam, 
Semeneluru, Tekelani. Temichenalli, Toirecompetu, Vandicottei. 
N'ellalacondam, Velleycnpettei, Xavierpal^am, Ximgapetti. 
(Names in italics are on Carrez’ map, but notin his alphabetical 
list.) Only for the position of Ximgapetti does Fr. Carrez 
express any doubt. 

To begin with, I find that Ossola, Guttialattur, and She- 
inandampalayam, mentioned by Fr. Petit, are not on Carrez’ 
map or list. Toirecompetu (in the map spelt Toirecampetu) is 
probably Fr. Petit’s Tlioraiampalayam. Kanavakarai (Cana- 
vacarei) is thei'e. 

I now bethink my.self of Fr. Basse's Miaaion du Maduri 
(St. Joseph’s Industrial School Pi'ess. Trichinopoly) and its map, 
and I find that it is a great improvement on Fr. Carrez’ map. 
It has more names of villages, fixes for several the date of their 
beginning as Christian centres, but leaves the position of 
several doubtful. Fr. Petit ought to have a copy of Fr. Besse's 
book, as most of the places on the map, if not all, are likely to 
come in for interesting points of history. I have taken the 
trouble to draw up an alphabetical list of the place-names in 
Fr. Besse’s map for the ancient Mission of Mysore and parts of 
the Carnatic and of Kumbakonam. Here is the result. Places 
in italics had no church or residence ; others with an interroga- 
tion-mark are doubtfully identified : — 

Alampaleam (?), Anakallu, Anupapaleam (?}, Ardemlli, 
Aisinacarey, Arubale, Bessorapa, Budapari. Cabala, Cacavari 
(1700), Ca^alnata, Canakempalayam, Canavacarrey (1650). 
Oancarnavalli. Capuragatti, Cargundi, Carumatampatti (1674), 


auese : the reason is that about 1000 there was a priest residing at Kana- 
vakarai, and, if he had had in his residence a pre-Portuguese Christian 
monument, he would surely have reported the matter to his superiors. " 
Po.!3iblyi but our literature about the Missions of the 17th and 18th 
centuries in those parts is practically non-esiating. 
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Changama (1663), Chirangapatam, Combatour, Coleguhu' (Dar- 
inapouri, 1670), (.loiigoraili, Coralaiu, Crapari, Cuttucallu, 
Daiianeancotte, Dannapouri (Coleguluv, 1670) ; Deviniiicole, 
Dharapuram, Doi'eipaleam, Elaniaugalain (?) (1674), Erode 
(1641), Erudurgaiii, Garenalli, Gubialatur, Kamr (1640), Koii- 
ryelani, Madiampatti {'?), Magri-Durga, Maranclaralli, Maysaur, 
Maramaiigalam (?), Melcottei, Metiipalayam (?), Navolpatti, 
Nlringuipeut (sic), Palicund, Palliaui Tovvoi (?), Peddu-najaka- 
Durgam, Porimiguey, Pomalur, Panganur, Salem (Xellani, 
1623), Samangalain (?), Sampaly (1674), Sattiamangalam 
(1640), Sirucalei, Someiieluv, Sonna Kallii, Tinipatur, Tiximen- 
alli, Vandicottey (1), Vaiiipiitur (1644), Vellala Condam. Vclley- 
ampatty (?), Xavierpaleam, Xellam (Salem), 1623. 

To return to Aiiekal. Fj-om its position in b'r. Carrez’ 
map it corresponds to the Anekal, near Bangalore, of Fr. 
Launay, and therefore the stone found there, which is said to 
have the date 1400, may be of a later date. Could not thi.s 
matter he set at rest by someone at or near Anekal 1 We read 
in A. Laiinay’s Hist, des Missiona de I'Inde, t. 1, introd., 
p. xlix, about Anekal or Anekallu, in the Bangalore District : — 

“ There has been found, in the territory of this parish, in an 
aqueduct, a tombstone on which are engraved a cross and the 
date 1406, which places this Christianity in the front rank of 
antiquity in Mysore. Three other stones were also found in a 
garden of t.he same village ; on the first is engraved a Greek 
cross and the Canarese inscription Jesit naUru (Lord Jesus) ; 
the two others have only a cross.” 

If I understand Father Launay aright, four crosses were 
found, and one from an aqueduct had a cross and the date 
1400, without any other lettering. Father Launay must have had 
good authority for the date 1 400 ; else he would not have made 
the refiexion that this date places this Christianity in the 
front rank of antiquity.” Besides, there would be nothing so 
very surprising if the date 1400 turned out to be correct. 
Anekal may have been a very important place in olden 
times, and we know that there was a Christian minister, Nimeh 
Pezir, at the Court of Vijayanagar in the time of the Persian 
Ambassador Abdur Razak (cf. Major’s India in the XVth 
centwy). 

I referred this matter to the President of the Mythic 
Society, the Rev. Father A. M. Tabard, The Cathedral, 
Bangalore. His answer (June 2, 1921) was disappointing: 
“ I am sorry to say that Father Launay’s information is quite 
incorrect. The stone, which is lying in my compound, is simply 
a boundary stone with a cross engraved. There are also a few 
letters, which are altogether illegible ” I must now infer that 
the stone from Anekal with a cross and the date 1400 was 
brought to Bangalore. Supposing that to be the case, do the 
few letters on Fr. Tabard’s stone stand for the date 1400 
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vouched for by Fr. Launay? Was the Arcliaological Depart- 
ment of Mysore ever approached to take an estampage of the 
inscription ? I have seen inscriptions apparently altogether 
obliterated yield remarkably good estampages. And what of 
the shape of the crosses ? >Iuch depends on that also, in ease the 
date can no longer be made ont with certainty. Two years ago 
the description of a cross on a stone in the Anuradhapura 
Museum, Ceylon, was that it was a Greek cro.ss. I might have 
left it at that ; but Father S. Guana Prakasar, Nallur, Jaffna, 
sent me a photograph, and tlie cross turned out not to be 
Greek, but a most valuable link between our oldest crosses of 
ifaJabar, Mylapore, Malaca, and China, a Persian cross of aljout 
the sixth or seventh (?) centur}’. 

Among the ruins of ancient Missions in India should we 
not count ancient unpublished Christian books in the vernacu- 
lars ? Some years ago I made an appeal for a further search 
after Telugn Christian manuscripts. (Cf. Catholic Directory, 
Madras, 1918.) Father ,T. Aden, of Nellore, took the matter up, 
and with good results. He wrote to me on February 4, 1923 ; 
*' Yes, for several years it was my hobby to collect old Telugu 
Catholic manuscripts. 1 now have fifteen complete unpublished 
manuscripts, seven incomplete unpublished manuscripts, of 
which afew pages are lost, and the names of about ten manu.scripts 
which I know t'j exist, but which I have not yet found. JIany 
of the former are mentioned in your list in the Caihdic Direc- 
tory. ... I had an idea of publishing an article about all these 
manuscripts in the CaihoHc Diredory, but I was too late. T shall 
now print it and send a copy of it to all the priests. I have a 
press, and we are printing full speed ; first of all, all the old books ; 
then the uupubli.shed manuscripts, I do not know u hether 
I have found valuable manuscripts. I have two sets of San- 
skrit slokas with the Telugu meaning. But the most interesting 
find 1 bad, was a few verses about Christ. Looking afterwards 
in a Hindu book of poetry about Rama, I found that these 
verses about Christ were quite the same, with a few changes.^ 
I have only a few stanzas of that poem, and am trying to get 
the others.” 


1 Sometimes I suspect that Vishnu-Binia, brother of Vishnu -Krishiia, 
might stand for Yishuu (Yisho) Christ or St. Thomas. In the J5t country, 
there is a Bama riding a horse, perhaps St. George confused with Ciirist 
or St. Thomas. But one feels diffident, on putting such things down in 
cold print. 

The Portuguese missions in the Telugu country date from the beginning 
of the 17th century ; chiefly the French Jesuits of the Carnatic Jfission in 
the 18th century had much success. It is possible that some Christians of 
the 18th century, or later, used an existing poem and changed BSma 
into Christ; but a plagiarism may also have been perpetrated by non- 
Christians in tbe 18th or 19th century. What happens now or happened 
within modern times may have happened in the earliest centuries of 
Christianity. We have proofs that strange things did iiappen in a very 
remote past. 
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Fr. Aelen owes us still a description of the manuscripts he 
recovered from old Catholic families in the Telugn villages. ] 
met him in Madras last January, and heard that among his 
manuscripts there are some Telugu ones in the Kanarese script, 
aa also some Kanarese ones in the Kanarese chai'acter. These 
last ones would be very valuable acquisitions on the Calicut and 
Mysore side, and we trust that this information will not be lost 
The surmise is that hoards of old Kanarese manuscripts exist 
still in the direction of Satyamangalam. To discover them 
requires only a man with a hobby. Wo commend the search to 
Pr. J. B. Petit. 

During my tour in Malabar. I came upon quite a number of 
unpublished old Malayalam manuscrijJts. and I believe that even- 
tually it will be pos.sible to recover the works composed in Mal i- 
yalaiu by the Jesuit Fathers of Vaipicota, at the request of tlie 
Council of Diaiupec (1599). Thelist wasnot a small one. Some 
of the books T saw seemed t<,'> belong to the series. I found too, or 
heard of the existence of, Malayalam translations of the decrees 
of the Council of Diamper, some of them written in the Syriac 
character. I insisted as strongly as I could with the Disealoed 
Carmelite Fathers of the Third Order to search high and low 
and compile at last a Bibliotkeea Gatkolica Malayalicu. They 
welcomed the idea with enthusiasm. So much is already known 
to exist that, as a friend of mine suggested at Kuravalangad. 
there is room for a Malabar Christian- Antiquary, where local 
scbolai's could publish their finds and discuss in Malayalam. 
English, nay Syriac, points of Christian history. Would that 
this too materialised ! 

What more ? Has anyone heard about the cross-shaped 
foundation, a church, on the banks of the Tapti or of the 
Narbada ? My friend in the Land of the Five Rivers writes 
that he is unaware of such a discovery. Shall we leave it at 
that, if a find really took place ? 

St. Joseph’s College, Darteeuno. 


We may odd here that the di8cus.siou above bore fruits in 
ways not altogether unsuspected. The Examiner, Bombay, 
December 25, 1926, p. 624, has the following : 

“Not fat from Kodiveri there stand a few time-corroded 
crosses and a heap of stones that once made up a chapel wall — 
ruins of a mission set up by Jesuit missionaries in the 17th 
century. In fact, there were once five chapels for the Christians 
of these parts. These ruins seemed to be the only traces of 
Christianity left, when it was discovered that certain Catliolii- 
practices had also survived among the otherwise pagan popula- 
tion, notably the sign .of the cross, which their forefathers had 
learned to make, and of which their only knowledge was that 
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it was a sign whicli would bring blessings. Encouraged hy tbi.s 
discovery, missionaiy work was resumed in this district’, arul 
some 400 converts have already been made.” 



3. Some Portuguese AntigiuirUins in India {loCKl-lTOO). 

We shaJl mention here certain finds made in Portuguese 
times at Thana, Goa, Mangalore, etc. Though none points 
clearly to very remote antiquity, we quote them at length from 
Fr. Francisco de Souza’s Orienie Conquistado {Pte. I, Conq. 1, 
Div. 1, §§ 18-19, pp. 13-16 of the Bombay Edn.) and discuss 
them. 

1. (P. 13). “ Let us see now whether in this city [of Goa], 
or within the vast limits of this first Conquest, we can dis- 
cover any traces of Christianity dating from befoi'c the coming 
of the Portuguese. 

And, to begin with the countries nearest to the river 
Indo [Indus], the great historian Joao de Barros states that 
the Besbutos,‘ the most ancient and valiant xieoples of 
Cambaia, who live in a chain of mountains and forests running 
north and south-east from Cape Jaquete® (P. 14) up to the 
Kingdom of Mandou, adore, although gentios, one only God 
and three persons, and venerate the Virgin Mary our Lady. 
As our Missionaries never succeeded in penetrating those 
thickets, it is impossible to verify this information, which, 
if true, shows clearly that St. Thomas preached in those parts, 
and that his preaching, for want of labourers and owing to 
contact witii the other gentios, became corrupt since. And 
Just as the Assyrians, who peopled the lands of Samaria in 
the time of Salmanazzar, worshipped the true God together 
with the idols of their own country, so, it may be, the 
Resbutos do. 

2. “ In the year of the Lord 1320, according to the chroni- 
cles of St. Francis, there went over to Persia, impelled by 
zeal for the conversion of the Persians, four Friars Minor, 
Friar Thomas of Tolentino and Friar Jacome of Padua, Priests, 
with Friar Demetrio and Friar Pedro, lay-brothers ; but, as 
these shut their ears to the truths of the Gospel, they went 
to the Island of Ormuz, whence they embarked for the Coro- 
mandel Coast ; meeting, however, with contrary winds, they 
entered the bay of Bombaim [Bombay], and opposite Tana 
were martyred for refusing to become Moore. Their sacred 
bodies were buried by Father Friar JordSo, of the Order of 


’ RSjputs. 

2 This seems to be Cape Monze near Karachi. Cf. Fr A. Mon.^r- 
rate’s map in Mem. Aa. Sac. Beng,, Vol. V, PI. xii, where it is called 
Ponta de Jaquete do Norte. Prof. Th. Zachariae {Jouni. of Indian 
Hiatory, II, 143) points out other references : de Barros, I. 9, 1 ; IV. 4 , 4 : 
IV. 5. 1 and R ; Couto, IV. 1, 8 j [iobaon-Jobson,a.v. Jaquetn (this last must 
be in the new edn.). 
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Preachei's, who «as going about those parts, preaching against 
the accursed sect of Mafaniede [Muhaniinadl, and, as he 
would not cease preaching, he died at the hands of the Moots 
with tlie glorious crown of inartvixloni. The gentios of the 
Island of Salsete. edified by tlie life of the holy Jlissioiiary, 
greatly deplored iiis death, and, in everlasting memoiy of so 
admirable a man. they placed his image among their idols. 
In course of time, the pagoda where the image stood fell in 
ruins, and tlie image was buried beneath. Many year’s after, 
a Portuguese nobleman, named Antonio de Souza the Langara,' 
wishing to build houses on the site of the pagoda, had the 
ground cleared and dug up ; and, while digging, they found 
the image of Friar JordSo as neat and bright as if it had been 
buried only just then. It was of black wood.- one palm high, 
and held it.s hands under the scapular ; the hair reached the 
middle of the head. 

■‘The.se two cases prove well enough that, before our 
discovery, missionary Religious were travelling in these parts; 
but, when we came to India, we found no longer trace of any 
Chiistianity founded by them. 

3. " From the Island of Salsete in the north let us pass 
to Goa. where, a few days after our taking it. there was found 
in a wall a bras.s {de metal) Image of Christ crucified, which 
was .sent to King D. Manuel as the richest peai l of the East, 
and the memory of tiiis discovery is still preserved nowadays 
in the name Rm do Crucifixo (Crucifix .Street). We do not 
therefrom conclude to a Christian settlement at Goa. because 
Goa was founded 31 years before this event, and. before its 
Foundation, according to the tradition of the Moors, it was 
a forest, a hunting-ground, where stood the pleasure-houses 
of the Sabayo, which to-day are used by the Trilmnal of the 
Holy Office, and. had there been any Chdstianity, the memory 
of it could not have been lost in such a short time. .Some 
Christian foreigner saved in this manner the Holy Image from 
^labometan perfid\'. 

4. '• But the following is a clear indication, (n the year 
1532. within the same city, there was presented in court a 
deed of gift made in 1391 to a certain pagoda b.v Mantrazar, 
a gentio King ; it was insc-ribed on a copper plate, at the 
beginning of which the King invoiced God, Creator of heaven 
and earth- who for the sake of His people had been pleased 
to become incarnate iu this world, and, when he signed, he 
confessed the Trinitt’ in unity. This occurrence of the two 
chief mysteries of our Faith as regards the same God. and 


I Lant'P'a (Hind.) : the lame. 

- On what authority does J. tJodiuho {Calli. A'iii-i/t7.. New Vutk. 
IV. tilOc.) say that it was a bronze statue t His article on OamAo gives 
the following references : de Britto, Esbwo hialoii'-.u 'tf Onin/in ; Coirea. 
'la Intlia. 11. This is too general to be of ii'c. 
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chiefly the motive .so clearly assigned for the Incarnation, 
give us strong reason to say that in the city of Goa, founded 
on the south side, where reigned Mantrazar, there was in olden 
times a Christianity, which at that time already inclined 
towards worshipping the pagodas, and since died out so com- 
pletely that, when the Portuguese became masters of the 
Island, there was no knowledge left of these mysteries, unless 
perchance the Tiinity and Incarnation professed by Mantrazar 
was not the true one. but fabulous. I speak thus reservedly, 
because the whole of tills gentilism acknowledges a certain 
trinity of really distinct and sepai'ate natures proceeding from 
the first cause, which they call one sole God. while admitting 
a million incarnations, fables which one making gifts to the 
pagodas must have believed in. We might have said the same 
about theResbntos, but for the great authority of. ToSo de Barros. 

5. (P. 15). "Let us go down lower South, and we .shall 
find in the Mangalor seas a clear indication of Christianity. 
About the year 1493, some fishermen went to cast their nets 
into the sea, and, when the ne-vt day they wanted to pull 
them out, they did not find in them a single fish, hut they found 
a Cross, a fish of greater price than the golden trivet caught 
in the meshes of the Milessian fishermen. At the time, they 
did not value their capture at its proper price ; but, seeing 
the sea suddenly sparkle at the very place where they had 
fished up the Cross, and knowing it was a shoal of fish, they 
stretched their nets again with the good result that they filled 
their ahmdias'' with all kinds of fishes. And, suspecting some 
mystery in the wood, they took it to the Kinglet of the Banguel 
{do Baii^iud],^ the lord of the country, who received it with 
much respect and placed it among the other rich jewels of 
his treasury. The Cross was a beautifully carved piece of 
olive wood, one palm and a half in length, and full of Relics 
from the Holy Land. Later, in the year 1611, Miguel de 
Almeida, a citizen of Goa. went to the Banguel. and, as he 
made friends with the Kinglet, the latter showed him his 
treasury, as these Kings of Asia are wont to do in token of 
great benevolence, and as Ezechias did to the Ambassadors 
of Barodac.* Among his other jewels he showed him the Holy 


1 - An Indian boat made of au entire piece of timber.” -Ant. Vieyra 
Tcanstagano, Dirlionari/ of the Poilimese and EnylUb Laiifi'iane^. 
London, 177^ 

- This name is in Pimenta’s Exemptum Epielolae Cal. Dec. Anno 

im) dalae, Mogunti*. 1602, p. 30. D. Andre Furtado de Mendoza, befoie 
arriving from Goa at the fortress of the Cugnale (Dec. 1599), pacified 
the Kiiig of Banguel and the Queen of Olaia. The Latin has ; Rec/cin 
Banguel tt Talnam Ofofa, where 'Tainam' may be a misunderstanding 
due'to a first misreadina of Bainha (Portuguese) ; Queen. Bangel and 
Olaia are on either side of Mangalore in .i sketch of Mangalore in Faria '• 
Sousa’s Asia Porlugueea, 1874 

8 Read : Berodach. Cf. IV Kings, XX. 13. 
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Cross, an inheritance of his ancestors, and told him the above 
story. The Portuguese, as a Catholic, adored the instrument 
of our redemption, and asked the Kinglet pressingly for it. 
who finally gave it him in exchange for other pieces. Almeida 
returned to Goa. rejoicing and triumphant at having redeemed 
it from the hands of an Asiatic Prince as unbelieving as 
Chosroes. This case proves that, before the advent of the 
Portuguese, some Armenian * had navigated these seas : for 
the olive wood, of which the Cross was made, is not native 
to India. Perhaps the sea wished to show by this prodigy 
that at an early time the fishermen of the Cross went over 
to India to catch in St. Peter’s nets great shoals of infidels. 

6. “Let us pas.s from Mangalor to the Kingdom of 
Calicut. Some have written that, near the City of Calicut, 
there was a temple where an Image of the Virgin Mary our 
Lady was venerated, and that the first discoverers of India 
prostrated themselves before it. But, as the Malabares have 
no remembrance of such an image, I give credit rather to the 
account of JoSo de Barros. This author atti'ibutes what 
happened to a mistake on the part of some Portuguese, who, 
owing to the resemblance of the images which they saw in a 
charola} venerated idols as Saints ; and the confusion u'as all 
the easier with regard to the Image of our Lady, because her 
Asiatic dress is like that of the goddesses of the geutios. 

7. “On the confines of the same kingdom of Calicut, 
to the interior, there were some villages of Christians at a 
place called Todainala, and, according to the account of the 
Synod of Diamper, which was held in the mountains of Malabar 
by D. Aleixo de Menezes, the worthy Primate of India, they 
descended from the ancient Cliristians of St Thomas, who 
during the general iiersecution of that Church fled from Melia- 
por into the interior until they stopped at that place ; and. 
as they lived forty leagues or more from the other Christians 
of the Sevra, and liad no Prelates or Priests, they gradually 
forgot entirely the Jaw of Christ, and, keeping only the name 
of Christians, followed in everything else the errors of the 
gentioa.® 

“Next come the relics of the Christianity of St. Thomas, 
scattered in the mountains of Malabar from Cranganor up to 
Coulio ; and this was the only Christianity which the Portu- 
guese found in India, though corrupted for many centuries 
past by the dogmas of Nestorius. We shall speak of it at 
greater length further.” 


1 • Armenian' was used at that time for all Asiatic Christians. 

- A niche for the image of a saint. 

'■* On the supposed Christiana of the Todamala or Jlountains of the 
Todas in the Nilgiris, ef L. Besse, S.J., in Anthropos, t. II, fasc. 6 (IftOTl, 
pp. 970-973 ; T. Whitehouse, Lingeringf of light in a dark land, pp. 132-146, 
uhere read ‘ Feoicio ' instead of ‘ Ferreira.' 
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It. will be worth while to go again over some of the ground 
covered by Fr. Francisco de Souza. 

2. The Trinity among the Rajputs. 

Father de Souza’s reserve in this matter is to be comiuend- 
ed; but, if it would be rash to assert that the trinity of the 
Rajputs or of the Brahmans is derived from the Christian 
Trinity; it might be unsafe to say that it u-as not influenced 
by it. 

JoSo de Barros may have taken his reflection on the 
RSjputs from Primeiro Roteiro da Gosta da India desde Qoa ate 
Dio narrando a viagem qiie fez o Vice-Rei D. Garcia de Noronha 
em aocorro desia ultima Cidade {loSS-HO). por Dom JoSo de 
Castro, publicado por Diogo K6plce, Porto, 1843, p. 114. After 
speaking of the Resbutos or RSjputs of Cambay. Dom Jofto 
says: “'We must know that the whole of this country [of 
CarabayaJ is inhabited by a people called Guzarates, who are 
so weak and worth so little that they seem to be a great 
disgrace to the human race. Among them there are certain 
men, like philosophers and Religious, who are called Bramene.'-. 
and who believe in the most Holy Trinity, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, and in many other things of our most holy taw.”* 
Our* passage says nothing, as we see, of the ^'’irgin Mary. We 
must suppo.se that de Barros had other authorities i for we ha\ e 
not been able to trace in any work the passage in question. 

Here is, however, a passage from de Barros, which is not 
altogether irrelevant. “Such treachery [from the Moors] they 
[the Portuguese] had not met with from the heathen, because 
they were naturally friends of the Christians,® and conformed 


1 “ Of Couto's two quotations from JoSo de Barros and Damiito 
de Goes, very vague quotations both. Caland has traced the second. 
It is diffleuit to say where Barros has spoken in the sense giyen by Cquto 
(the Indians must have had an idea of the Most Holy Trinity.) Ver?' 
likely, Ctouto refeis to an expression in Barros' Decadas da Iivlia. 11-5.1. 
But there might he question of another work by Barros, perhaps his 
Oeo/irapbiti, Cp. op. ci'/., IV, 6.1 at the end." Cf. Prof. Th. Zacha- 
rias of Halle in a review of Prof. IV. Caland’s De OnfdekkinnKneecMedeni^ 
mn den Veda, svhich review appeared in OOllingiachen gelelirlen Anzeir/en. 
Berlin, 1921, Nos. 7-9 : or see my translation ot the same review in 
Jouma) of Indian Hialory, .Allahabad University, vol. 2. pt. 2, 1923. 
pp. 143-144. 

Prof. Jarl Charpentier of Upsala did not push tliis matter further 
in his Snpplementanj notires on the dittcoi-ery of the Vedas, in Journal of 
Inriian Hiatonj, vol. 3, pt. 2, pp. 161-187. 

2 In these days of home-rule, it is good to hear what the Hind\is 
clamoiu-ed for in 1323, when Friar Jordanus wrote from Thana ; “Let 
me tell you that the fame of us Latins is more highly thought of among 
the people of India than among us Latins our.'elves. Nay, they are in 
continual expectation of the arrival of the Latins here, which they 
say is clearly predicted in their books. .And. moreover, they are con- 
tinually praying the Lord, after their manner, to hasten this wished-for 
arrival of the Latins. If our Lord the Pope would but establish a couple 
of galleys on this sea. what a gain it would be 1 And what damage and 
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with them in many of their customs, and in the fashion of 
their temples, as he had seen in the kingdom of Calicut. Even 
the King of Calicut’s Brahmans, in the religion which they 
held of the Trinity of three persons and one only God. which 
amongst the Christians was the foundation of all their faith, 
conformed \eith them (though in another very different manner) 
which thing the Moors contradicted. 

i. The sfatue represmting Friar Jordanus. 

We have the storj- of his martyi’dom and of the discovery 
of a statue supposed to be his in another author, a Dominican. 

(P. 245, Col. 2). “ But all this [about the ancient Missions 
of the Friars Preachers in the East] is greatly strengthened 
by what was discovered in the year 1664 at the town of Tana 
of the Island of Salsete, near the city of Bayaim in India. 
Foundations were being dug for a certain building. (P. 246, 
Col. 1) when the workmen came across a statue, wiiich, being 
cleaned and examined, showed perfectlv in the dress and make 
a Dominican Friar. The news reached Father Frey Aleixo da 
Setuval. who wa.s residing at our Convent of Bacaim. A man 
of great intelligence and good understanding, he tried to clear 
up what could be gathert^ about its origin. In the same place 
(no viesmo Ingar) lived Antonio de Sousa Coutinho, one of the 
famous defenders at the siege of Dio, and he had power in it 
(nella) and authority ; he caused the oldest geiitios to come 
together and had them questioned each separately as to uhat 
they thought of the Image. Tlie greater numl>ei agreed that 
they remembered how, when they were .'mall, they had seen 
the same [Image] venerated in a Pagbde and held in repute 
by the people. And it was a tradition of theii ancestors that 
two Caeizes from Franquia- (this is the name they give to 
the Christian Priests), coming to that place when it was a 
noble city, and one of them doing \rondei8 which surpassed 
the power of nature, b}' giving sight to the blind, feet and 
hands to the lame and the maimed, and even restoring the 
dead to life, the King of the city ordered them to be killed ; 
and the people, grieved at the cruelty and thankful for the 
favour, caused the statue to be carved, to the life, iu memory 
of the dead, and showing their manner of walking and dressing. 
And they had not been satisfied with less than placing it 
among their idols in the Pagode. (They called Pagode the 
house which they use as Temple). As regards the manner 


destruction to the Soldan of Alexandria ! 0. who will tell this to his 
holiness the Pope ? Forme, wayfarer that I am, ’tis out of the question.” 
Cf. Yule, Calhaii, I (18fl6), p. 230. 

> Cf. the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley, The three voitagen oj f aaco da 
Gama and hU vieeroi/all;/ /i'Omi the Leiirlaa da India. London. Hakluyt 
Society, 1869, p, 202 n. : no reference beyond the statement that the note 
is translated from de Barros. 

- “For so they term us. not indeed from France, hut from Franl;- 
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ill which it became buried there, they gave an explanation, 
saying that one of oiir Captains, in the beginnings of the 
discovery of India, had landed at the place with a big armada. 
(Col. 2) and had destroyed it and razed it to the ground, and 
the image had remained hidden among the ruins of the town 
and of the Pagdde. This tallies with the histories of India, 
n bich mention, as the author of the deed and of the « ar which 
was iraged on this coast, the Captain-Major {Capitao J/di') 
Diogo da Sylveyra, the Governor of India being Nuno do 
Cunha.* Whence it is well proved that this Friar was Friar 
Jordan, a Dominican. The Chronicle of St. Francis (Cron, de 
S. Francisco, P. 2, L. 7, o. 35) i-elates that he was with four 
Franciscans. Frey Deinebrio, Frey Thomas Tolentino. Frey 
Jacome of Padua, and Frey Pedro of Sena, whom the Oentios 
martyred in the city of Tand, near Ba(,'aim, on the Const 
of India. The Chronicle continues to say that it was he who 
buried the Relics,* and it mentions another Dominican, his 
companion, by name Frey Francisco.”® Francis of Pisa was 
this companion.'' 

The martyrdom of Friar Jordanus is asserted by Cardoso 
in his Agiologio Lusitano, Lisboa, 1667, II. 307 ; “This con- 
flict [of the four Franciscan martyrs of Thanaj was written 
by Jordao, of the Order of Preachers, who later obtained the 
same.” ® 

The date of the martyrdom of Friai' Jordanus should 
fall in 1330 or later. We know that in 1330 Friar Jordanus, 
then created first Latin Bishop of Quilon, was on the point of 
setting out for the East. Of an earlier period he had written ; 


land {non a Fixmcid, serl a Franquid)." Cf. Marigiiolli, <•, 1348, in Yule s 
Calhan. II (1860), p. 336, 

' Nuno da Cunha left Lisbon on April 18, 1628, and goierned nine 
years and ten months, up to September 1538. Diogo da Siiveira left 
Lisbon as Capitfio Mor a drst time on May .3. 1623, and a sMond time as 
Capitfio Mor on September 1, 1629. Cf. M. Xavier. Compendio Vniveranl 
de todoa on Vieo-Rtyi, Nova Goa, Imprensa Nacionai, 1917, pp. 16. 18, 66. 

The destruction of the Pagoda would seem to fall in 1330, though 1 
And that the fleet sent in 1630 to the coast of Cambay was under the 
command of .4H/o«io de Siiveira. Cf. The Examiner, Bombay. June 30. 
1917, p. 252. 

- The body of Peter of Sienna was not found after the martyr- 
dooi, says Bl. Odoric. (Yule, Cathay, I (1866), 67.) 

^ Cf. Terreii-a pane da Hisloriade 8. Dominyoe par Fr. Luis Cacefia”. 
refoi-mada por Fr. Luis de Sousa, Lisboa, 1767, Pte. Ill, Liv. 4, c._2. 
pp. 245, col. 2-248, col. 2. The first edition must be of about 1677. 
Fr. Luis de Sousa’s work (the 2nd and 3rd part of the history) received B 
first imprimatur in 1650. 

There is a letter of Francis of Pisa, a comrade and friend of Jordanus. 
which gives details about the death of the four Franciscan martyrs ol 
Thana. Cf. Yule, .Uirafidio • The wonders of the East by Friar Jordanus. 

London, 1863, p. vii n. 1 ; Yule's Cathay, I (1866), 61 n. 1, 65 n. 2, 

Bomanet du Caillaud, Saint Thomae de JWcnltno . ., in Le Pfierin 
Paris, No. 500, p. 4. 

^ Is Cardoso's authority perhaps the discovery of a statue in 156-1 f 
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'• Five Preaching Friars and four ilinors Here there [in India] 
in my time cruelly slain for the Catholic faith.’ ’ 

From Zaiton in Southern China, where he was bishop, 
the Franciscan Friar Andrew of Perugia, could write in 
January 1326, of his four brethren martyred at Tirana, and of 
• Friar Nicholas of Banthera, Friar Andrutiiis of Assisi, and 
another BiSliop, [who] died on their airival in Lower India, in 
a most cruelly fatal country, wlrere many others have died and 
been buried,” - 

For a different account of Jordaiuis' martyrdom, we turn 
to a modern Dominican historian, Fr. Andre-SIarie, rrho. after 
quoting from Echard {Script. Ord. Pmed., t. I, p. 549) 
.Jowlanus’ letter from Tirana, dated January 21. 1323, writes ; 

•• Unable to bear any longer the loneliness to which he was 
reduced, and convinced moreover of the necessity of attracting 
to those Missions numerous evangelical labourers, Brother 
Jourdain left for Avignon, where tire Sovereign Pontiff then 
was. John XXII., to give more stability to that Mission, 
appointed him Bishop of the Indians {episeopus Columhensis, 
as his bull of institution calls him) : some say of Coulam, in 
Malabar ; others, of Colombo, in the island of Ceylon.® Brother 
Jourdain de Sf-v4rac was (P. 42) instructed to carry the palliinn 
to John of Cor, newly elected Archbishop of Sultania, and the 
bulls of the Pope to the Nestorians in India, who still called 
them.selves Quistians of St. Thomas.* 

" Before setting out for his distant Mission, the new 
Bisliop ^vent to Toulouse, where the General Chapter of the 
Order was held that year (1328).® One hundred Missionarie.' 
had been appointed for the Missions among the infidels ; he 
obtained a large number of them, and, accompanied by Brother 
T^laimonot,® lie went to the East Indies to found several 
houses of his Order.^ 

The Bishop had not forgotten the yearnings of the simple 
Missionary : Brother Jourdain still coveted martyrdom. This 
favour was gi'anted him : he died at Tana (S Thom^ of 


' Yule, Miixibilia, p. SC. Yule did not know what became of 
.Jordanus after bis elevation to the episcopal dignity, Friar Jordanus 
had been in India for only a short time : from 1321 till some time after 
1 323. He had no doubt left for Europe before 132d. 

2 Yule, Cathay, I (1886), p. 223. 

2 Columhensis : of Columbus or Columbum, i.e., Quilon. 

< Columbum was erected into an episcopal city on August 9, 1329. 
-Jordanus was appointed to that see on August 21. 1329. The latest 
c.locument entrusted to him was one for the Naarani Christians of Quilon. 
dated April 8, 1330. 

S “Fontana, ilmi. .Dom., 1330, 1336.” 

1 “ At this same time [1341 or thereabout] one Philip and Taolaueret. 
Dominicans, went to prea^ the Gospel in the East Indies.” Cf. Pierre 
Bergeron, des Tartares, Paris, 1034, p. 117. 

‘ "Wadding, Anna!., 132.3, No. 14.” 
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Meliapoui'),^ stoned by the infidels, we do not know in what 
year. The Christians, who loved him as a father, buried him 
'with honour, and, to keep the memory of his virtues and of 
his glorious martyrdom, they caused his image, showing him 
in the habit of his Order, to be carved in relief on one 
of the altars of their Church. This monument, raised in 
honour of Brother Jonrdain de Sevevac, was kept tor centuries. 
The Christian faith was gradually lost in the Indies, and the 
Muhammadans destroyed the Church. Two hundred years 
later, however, when the Portuguese came to those parts, 
Blessed Jourdain’s statue was found back, and the Indiairs, 
who had kept (P. 43) some traces of Christianity, said it was 
the image of Brother Jonrdain, of the Order of St. Dominie, 
who had been martyred by the infidels.® 

' • The greater number of the above facts was communicated 
to John .XXII. i),v Brother Francis of Caiuerino and by 
Brother Richard of England.” ‘ 

It might be argued that some Buddhist or Hindu statue 
was mistaken by the Portuguese in 1564 for a Dominican 
Friar. We would answer that no Indian statues in our 
Museums resemble a Dominican Friar. The statue found must 
have been sufficiently distinctive, since we do not hear that 
anyone tried to connect it with the four .Franciscan martyrs 
of Thana. whom Friar Jordanus had buried in the Church of 
St. Thomas at Supera. What happened to that statue ? Was 
it not deposited in one of the Dominican Convents of India, 
preferably at some town near the place of the discovery 1 
f'ould it still bo traced, or was it sent to Europe ? •' 

To those who would contend that Hindus would surely 
not have made a statue of a Franl< Caciz and placed it in their 


1 Thana is noc S. Thome of Mylapove ; it is in the Salsette Island, 
north of Bombay. 

- “.4iin^e kominicaine {Viet ilea •^aiiUa et bienluureux ile I'Onlre), 
janviar, p. 394." 

John XXII. was enthroned on September .j. 1316, and died at 
Avignon on December 12, 1334. 

* Fr. AndcA-Marie [Meynard], Mitaions dominicnlnea ilant I' Kxirilme 
OrienI, Bauchu, Lyon-Pacis, 1865, t. I, pp. 41-43. 

Pope John XXII. raised Friar Francis of Camerino to the Arclli- 
episcopal see of V'espro, a town between the Black Sea and the sea of 
Azov, and Friar Richard of England to the Bishopric of Chersonesus in 
Crimea {ibid., I. 44.) 

^ Inquiries made in The Exami)ier, Bombay, November 11, 1923, 
as to the whereabouts of this statue, produced no response. That does 
not prove, however, that a search at Thana or in the neigh1>oiirhood 
might not be successful. 

Since a Dominican of Bassein, Friar Aleixo de Setuva!, came to Thana 
to inquire about the statue, he may have taken it with him to Bassein, 
and the statue may now be in another Church. Father E. Hull, S.J. 
{The Examiner, Bombay, 1917, p, 305) says that the old Portuguese 
Church of Amboli, in Salsette of Bombay, has pictures and .statues said 
to hive been taken from Bassein. 
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pagoda, we might answer first, on the authoritA' of Fr. Andre- 
Marie, that the statue may, indeed, have been made by Cliris- 
tians and placed in their Church, nhich later was destroyed 
or became a pagoda. We expect that the Church was a Latin 
Church ; for the Xestorian Christians of Tliaira would, we mav 
suppose, have objected to a statue in their Church.’ Under 
the circumstanee-s alleged by the non-Christians at Thana in 
1564, or not more than 230 years after the event, it is not 
incredible that the statue of a Chri.stian Caciz should have been 
placed in a pagoda . 

The following facts will .show the mentality of our Oriental 
in like circumstances. 

When Father Francisco Peres. S.J,. died at Negaimtam 
on February 12, 1683, aged 70 years, the Guardian of the 
Franciscan Convent there, Father Frei Luis da ConceifSo. 
wrote (Asb-Wednesday, 1583) : “ Many gentios accompanied 
him [to the gravej, and they wept as much ns, or more than, 
many Christians, his very devout admirei-s. Some told me 
that, had the Father died among them, they would at once 
have made for him a house of prayer, and n’ould have honoured 
him as their Pagode, because he deserved it for his life and the 
good example with which he edified this people.” ^ 

Some Jesuit Fathers on their way to China came to Jaffna 
and thence to Negapatam (1655). where they found a ship 
for Siam. At Negapatam '■ they were taken . . to a certain 
Pagode which is a temple of the"(P. 150) Pagans : and. at the 
entrance to it, there is seen a stone Elephant, at whose feet 
there is a man lying. The story of this additional figure is 
that a Dutchman, having got drunk, cast himself down before 
this statue and died while asleep. The Pagans thought that 
this Elephant had killed him in punishment of his sin, and, in 
memory of this chastisement, they made a statue of the Dutch- 
man, which they placed at tlie feet of the Elephant. Their mere 
natural lights prompt even the Idolaters to detest drunkenness 
and to punish the profaning of sacred places.” ® 

‘■The Mission Catholiques of 1872, p. 701, contains an 
article entitled : ‘Fang-t’ou-ti, a Chinese deity of French origin,’ 
In 1836, Mgr. Rizzolati, Vicar Apostolic of Hou-Koang, went 
went up the Ta-ling, a peak in the centre of the mountains 
which rise between the tou’ns of Fong-siang and Han-tchong. 


’ They miQbt Iiave accepted a statue, not carved in the round, but 
in relief ; Fr. Andrd-Marie asserts the imaiie was carved in relief. 

- Francisco de Souza, S.J., Onenie Congiiistado, Pte. 2, Conq. 2, Div. 

2, §8. 

3 Relation des Missions des Peres de la C. Je J. dans Us /tides Ori'eti- 
tales, dress^e par vn Fere de la mesme Compagnie, Paris, lean Henault, 
M. DC. LIX, pp. U9-150. 

Marco Polo is said to have his statue in the great temple of the 
Five Hundred Buddhe.s at Canton. Cf. Mrs. E. A. Gordon, WorhI-HeaUrs, 
I. 219 11, o. 
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Having entered a pagoda, he saw an idol wearing the priestly 
vestments and the Isi-kin, a kind of cap which the Catholic 
priests are allowed to wear since 1613 in the sacred ceremonies. 
This idol represented Father Etienne Le Favre, who in the 
I7th century was one of the first to preach the faith in Chen-si. 
There he remained famous for his miracles. Tradition says 
that one day, being obliged to traverse, owing to the duties 
of his ministry, the TA-ling region, then infested b}’ tigers, the 
people tried in vain to keep him back. Meeting one of these 
wild animals, he forbade them ever to attack again the people 
of those parts. Since then, no accident occurred. He had 
announced the date of hi.s death, ^vhich took place in 1659, on 
Ascension Day. Some moments before dying, he asked for 
a green bough ; then, tracing in the air a sign of the cross, he 
expired. 

■1 remember having seen in the pagoda crowning the hill 
of Lang'chan, on the bank of the Yang-tse kiang, some kilo- 
meters east of T‘ ong-tcheou, an idol with European features 
and costume, pretty similar to Father Verbiest’s portrait. 
This is not an isolated case, according to those who have 
travelled in China. 

‘ It is a well-known fact too that the Chinese watch- 
makers honour Father Ricci as their'patron and keep his image 
or bis tablet in their shop, with the usual incense-sticks and red 
candles.” ' 

Much could be added on the discovery in China at various 
times of Christian objects of piety, some clearly older than the 
16th century. Thus Father Tisserand, a Lazarist, of Chu-Chou 
(China), found a statue of the Madonna in a pagan family.* 


1 CJ. Louis Qaillatd, 8.J., Croix el eiiiaatika en Chine, 2e 4cl., Chang- 
liai, Imprimerie de la Mission Catholiqiie, Orphelinat deT'ou-s^-wd, 1004, 
pp. 165-iee. 

Fr. Etienne Le Favre : b. at Avignon in 1698 ; came to China in 1630 ; 
died there in 1650, and was buried at Siao-tsai-tae. a Christian settle- 
ment of Han-tohong fou, where his tomb is found. He is the author of a 
Voyage par mer d’Eurape en Chine. 

du Halde had written of Kouan yim-tohang ; “ It after his death, 
this great man was worshipped as an Idol, this popular error proves 
nothing against his having been a Christian, but bears witness to his 
virtue ’ {ibid., p. 165 n. 2). 

“The famous Kouan Yun-tchang, who lived in the beginning of the 
second century, certainly knew Jesus Christ, as is borne out by the moriu- 
merits written with his hand and afterwards engraved on stones. Copies 
of them were made which were spread in every direction, and which it is 
impossible to explain unless one be a Christian, because Kouan Yun-tchang 
speaks in them of the Saviour bom in a grotto exposed to the winds, of 
his Death, of his Resurrection and Ascension, and of the vestiges of hrs 
sacred feet ; mysteries which are as many enigmas for the Infidels ” (ffcHf., 
p. 89, or du Halde, Deecr. de la Chine, HI. 66). 

2 Bolletino delle Musioni Cattoliche, No. 44, November 3, 1911, quoted 
by Fr. Umberto Colli in Scuoola CatMica, Milan, December 1911, pp. 618- 
023. 
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"Saito Shirahei, a catechist of Takata (Japan) was sent 
into the Sado district to instruct the people. His work led 
him to the village of Hamo on the Island of Sadokeshima, 
where the goddess Kwanon has a shrine. Hitherto the villagers 
permitted no outsider to visit the shrine, and another catechist. 
Shiga Juko, making a tour of the island on a previous occasion, 
was refused entry. Saito Shirahei succeeded in visiting the 
shrine, and to his great surprise and joy found that the image 
of the goddess was a statue of our Lady with the Divine Child. 
According to the tradition of the people, this statue has been 
in Hatno for three hundred years, from the beginning of the 
time of the Tokugawas. This discovery is even move important 
than those made in Kyoto and Nagasaki four years ago.”' 

Finally, we have for India the remarkable statement of 
Friar Odorio de Pordenone, who eventually disinterred the 
bones of three of the Franciscan martyrs of Thaua (A.D. 1323 1) 
and carried them to a Convent of his Order at Zayton (China) : 
the ‘'Melic,” or podmta of Thana, afterwards “caused four 
mosques, i.e., churches, to be built in honour of the Friars, 
and put Saracen priests in each of them to abide continually.” ^ 

To tliese facts it might be objected still that our Indians 
are easily led to draw on their imagination, and that therefore 
the explanation about the Frank Caciz at Thaiia could have 
been invented by them there and then. Tnie ; but let the 
case of the Thana discovery be judged on it.s own merits. 
The Thana gentios did not invent the close resemblance dis- 
covered by the Dominicans between the statue and one of 
their Order, and Fr. Audr^-Marie appeare to have found in 
the records of his Order particulars derived from contemporary 
witnesses. 

•>. T/ie copper crucifix found at Ooa (lolO). 

Hieronymus Osorius writes : — 

“Now it happened, after the island [of Goa] had come 
into the possession of the Portuguese, that, when a Portuguese 
made rather deep foundation-^ {altiora fiaidamenta) for a house, 
he found a cross made of brass {ex aere), which was a strong 
proof that it had formerly been iohabited by Christians.” ® 

Another authority is Father John P. Maffei, S.J. 

When Affonso de Albuquerque had taken Goa the second 
time, on November 25, 1510, he hastened to fortify the city. 
“ While for the purpose they pulled down the temples of the 
Idols and the tombs of the Pagans and other buildings, they 
found within the walls of a house a brass image of the Cross 


1 The Examiner, Bombay, March 21, 1925, pp. 139-140. 

2 Yule, Cathay, I (1866). p. 69. 

s W. Germano, op. cit., p. 78n ; quoting in Latin Oaorius' Derebtie 
Emman. geetis, L. 8, p. 191. 
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with Christ crucified ; * an evident proof tliat there had former- 
ly existed in these countries, tlirough Apostolical tradition, 
not only the Christian faith, but with it the salutary use of 
images (which our upstart expounders of ancient piety and 
interpreters of the divine will try wholly to destroy). Albu- 
querque and all good people greatly rejoiced at this discovery ; 
it presaged to them that town and church would one day 
be the chief seat of religion in India. Presently the image was 
cleansed. Not u'ithout tears, and with (P. 120) the pomp and 
solemnity which circumstances then allowed, it u'as carried by 
priests to the newly constructed church of the Christiana, whence 
it was sent later as a most valuable present to Emmanuel, who 
valued these things a great deal more than gold and jn'ccious 
stones.”* 

We read in the Commentaries of the (JrecU Afonso de 
Albuquerque : 

“At this time some men were progressing with the des- 
truction of some old walls in order to get stones for the works 
of defence, when they discovered in the foundations {alicerces) 
an image of the crucifix in copper. When the news of this 
ran through the city, Afonso Dalboquerque came down at 
once with all the people and clergy who were i\’ith him, and 
they carried the crucifix, with great devotion and many tears, 
to the Church. Great wonder was there that then (P. 18) 
seized upon the beholders : for within the memory of man 
there was no record of any Christians ever having been at that 
place, and they believed that our Lord had sent down that 
sign from Heaven, in order to shew that it was his wUl that the 
kingdom should belong to the King of Portugal and not to the 
HidalcSo, and that their mosques should become houses of prayer, 
wherein his name should be worshipped. For whereas the city 
was very strongly garrisoned and provided with artillery and 
arms, and all other things necessary for its defence, our people 
had not sufficient — being so few in number — to take it, had there 
not been within it this signal of the Cross whereon our Lord 
suffered, which called upon them as it were, and gave them 
the power to attack the city ; had it not been also for the 
Apostle Sancti^o, who helped them, whereof the very Moors 
bore good testimony, to the effect that after the fall of the 
city they inquired of our men who was that captain with 
shining armour and a red cross, who marched with the Chris- 
tians, striking and killing the Moors, for it was he alone that 
had taken their city from them.” * 

1 Note that Fr. de Souza also speaks of a brass crucifix, whereas 
Osorius mentions simply a cross, which might be plain, without the figure 
of the Crucified. It was a crucifix, as shown by the name given to one of 
the streets of Goa ; Crucifix Street. 

* Cf. J. P. MaSei, S.J,, Hutoriarum Indicarum Libri XVI, Antver- 
pie, Ex officina Martini Nutij, Anno M.DC.V., pp, 126-120. 

* Cf. translation by W. de Gray Birch, London, Hakluyt Society, 

III (1880), pp. 17-18. . .y J- 
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Xot less patriotic are the reflections of de Barros. 

“And, from certain indications found in it [the City of 
Goa], after 've had obtained it, it appears that at some time 
it was inhabited by Christians. One of these was that a brass 
Crocifix (de mefal) was found, n-hile a man was destroying 
the foundations of some houses. Affonso (P. 435) d’Alboquer- 
que oidered to bring it from there in solemn procession to 
the Church, and he later sent it to King D. Jlanoel as a proof 
that at some former time that image had received worship 
there. We must believe that it was so ; for, as the Blessed 
St. Thomas converted great part of that country of India — we 
know nowadays that many liouses (casas) were made by 
him in the Malabar country, and chiefly of the one he founded 
with bis own hands in Choromandel— so it is possible that, 
from that Gospel seed which he sowed throughout that Pro- 
vince, there was some Christianity at Goa. 

(FoUom an account of th& Mantrazar copptr-flate grant 
of 1391). 

“ And, as we have not now any other memory of the 
foundation of this City of Goa e.xcept this barbarous and badly 
copied Gi'ant and the finding of the sign of Clirist criioified, 
which was made there, let us lay on it its foundations : for, to 
be solid and secure, all other foundation, whether spiritual or 
temporal, must be laid on this stone, Christ, our Redemption. 
And let us thank Him eternally, because it pleased Him that 
this His people, Christian by name, and Portuguese by blood, 
sent by that so Most Christian Prince, King D. Manoel, deserv- 
ed to draw this image from tlie foundations of the pagan 
nation of the Gentios and of the perfidious Moors where it lay 
buried ; and to the honour and glory of the same Christ was 
it freed from that barbarous captivity and placed on the altar 
of Catholic worship.” ‘ 

4. Mantrazar coppcr-plale grant of A.D. 1391. 

Fr. de Souza’s information on this grant is based entirely 
on de Barros, who, after referring to the discovery of the brass 
crucifix at Goa in 1510, writes : — 

" Later too, at the time when I was writing this Chronicle, 
there was brought to us from the city of Goa the copy of a 
Grant which a Gentio King thereof, called Mantrasar, son of 
Chamandobata, and vassal of the King of Bisnaga, gave to 
a Pagode, of certain lands for the maintenance of the Priests, 
whereby he exempted and freed them from paying certain 
dues, ^cording to the custom of the country. This Grant 
was written on a brass plate {pasta de metal) in CaoariJ letters ; 
it had been written one hundred and forty-one years before, 
and was presented in court at the suit of a gentio, name Luoo, 


1 Cf. JoSo de Barros, Da Asia, Dec. 2, liv, 5, e. 1 (Dec. 2, Pte 1, 
Lisboa, 1777, pp. 434-437). 
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a renter (rendeiro), in the year one thousand five hundred and 
thirty-two, so that it might be seen that the lands of that 
Pagode were not (P. 436) liable to pay any tribute. 

“The beginning of this Grant was in these terms : In the 
name of God, Creator of all the three worlds, Heaven, the 
Earth, the Moon and the Stars, whom tliey norship, and in 
him they give their good omen, and he it is who sustains them. 
To him do I render thanks and I believe in him, who for 
the sake of his people came into this world to be incarnate. 

“From these words it seems that there was among that 
people some knowledge of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
and in other words lower down, that is in his signature, the 
King confesses the Trinity in unity.”' 

Yule and Burnell {Hohson-Jobscm, 1886, s.v. Goa) note that 
Goa. properly Gowa and (Malir.) Goven, captured by the Portu- 
guese in 1510, appears in earlier history as Sandabur or Siirdabuv 
v'cf. B.v. SindAbur), and that Gova or Kuva was an ancient name 
of the Southern Konlcan (of. H. H. Wilson’s Works, Vishnu 
Purana, II. 16+ n. 20). The phice is called by the Turkish 
Admiral Sidi ’AU (c. 1554) ‘Gowai-Sand-Abiir,’ which may mean 
‘ Sandfihur of Gova.’ 

The same authors note further that in a copper-plate grant 
of A.D. 1391 (Samvat 1313) we have mention of a cliief city of 
Kankan (Konkan) called Gowa and GowApfirA. See the grant 
as published by Major Legrand Jacob in J. Bo. Br. R. As. Soe.. 
IV. 107. The translation is too loose to make it worth while to 
transcribe a quotation; but it is interesting as mentioning the 
reconqnest of Goa from Tiirushkas, I'.e., Turks or foreign Mahom- 
medans- We luiow from Ibn Batuta that Mahommedan settlers 
at HunAwar had taken the place about 1344.” (Jhid., s.v. Goa.) 

Though the copper-plate grant translated by Major Legrand 
Jacob bean? the same date as de Barros’ alleged grant by 
Mantrazar, the only’ name in the former which resembles Maii- 
trazar is MsdhavarAj, and there is no allusion in it to the 
Trinity, the Creator or a Redeemer. The MAclhsvarAj copper- 
plate was communicated hy the British Government to Major 
Legrand Jacob and may not be the one referred to by de Barro> 
and Father de Souza. How, when and where the British 
Government acquired the copper-plate translated by Majoi 
Legrand Jacob, there is nothing to show. 

5. Vasco da Gama in a Calicut temple (1498). 

de Bairos relates how Vasco da Gama and twelve of his 
men landed at Capocate,* and, going to meet the Zamorin 
at Calicut, entered a temple. “The next day, when they 


* Cf. Jofio de Barros, Da Asia, Dec. 2, liv. 5, c. 1 (Dec. 2, Pte 1, 
Lisboa, 1777, pp. 435-436). 

3 '* Appears to be Kappat or Kappata on the coast between Quilaiidi, 
imd Calicut, alluded to in Mai. Qaz., p. 45, and shown irt the map in the- 
same volume.” (Dames, Duarte Barbosa, II. 86 n. 1.) 
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luai'clied again, they came to a gi'eat Temple of the Gentio 
of the country, very well made of hewn stone (cantana) with a 
summit (comchio) covered with bricks, at the gate whereof was 
a large pillar (PadrUo) of latten, and on the top, for a finish, a 
cock. And within the body of the temple there was a portal, 
the gates of which were of brass (rfe melat ) ; by these they entered 
(and came) to a staircase, which went up to the summit (comcheo). 
at the foot whereof, where was the rotunda of it, were some 
images of their worship within a kind of niche (charola). As 
our people came in the belief that those people were of the 
.\po8tle St. Thomas’ converts, according to the rumour there 
was in these parts and they had heard from the Moors, some 
knelt down (P. 333) to pray to those images, thinking them 
worthy of worship. The Gentio of the country was much 
pleas^ with this action, as it gave him to understand we were 
given to the worship of images, which they did not see the 
Moors doing.” ’ 

More detailed is the account in FernSo Lopez de Costan- 
heda, who brings Vasco da Gama and this twelve companions 
from Pandarani (PantalSyini) on May 28 or 29, 1498. 

“ Frarn the above-named place the Catual took Vasco da 
Gama to a pagode of his idols, telling him it was a church of 
much devotion, and he thought so the more as he saw above 
the chief gate seven small bells (sinew), and before it a copper 
pillar as high as a ship’s mast, on the capital whereof was a big 
bird of the same copper, which appeared to be a cock. And 
the church was as big as a monastery, made entirely of hewn 
stone, and roofed with bricks, which bade fair to be a fine 
building within. And Vasco da Gama was much pleased to see 
it,' and he thought he was among Christians. And when ho 
had entered with the Catual, we were received by some men, 
naked from the girdle upwards and covered dov^’nwards with 
certain cloths up to the knees, and with another cloth 
thrown over the shoulder (<fc c3 oulro sohra^ado). They had 
nothing on their head, and bad a certain number of threads 
from the top of the left shoulder which passed under the right 
shoulder, (P. 57) in the way the Deacons wear the stole when 
they serve at Mass ; and these men are celled Cafres, and in 
Malabar they serve in the pagodes. With a sprinkler (com tsope) 
they sprinkled water from a font (pto) on Vasco da Gama and 
the Catual and our people ; next they gave them ground sandal 
to put on their hei^, as we here put ashes, and to put it so on 
the brawn of their arms; ours did not put it there, as they 
were dressed, but they put it on their head. And, as they 
went through that church, they saw many images on the walls, 
and some of them had teeth so big that they came an inch out 


> JoSo de Bari'os, Dci Alia, Deo. 1, L. i, e. S (LUIjoa edn., 1777, 
I'p. 332-333). 
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of their mouth, and others had four arms, and they were so 
ugly of countenance as to look like devils. This made ours 
doubt somewhat whether it was a church of Christians ; and 
when they bad come before the chapel, which was in the middle 
of the body of the church, they saw it had a summit (corucheo) 
like a cathedral {$i), also of he>vn stone. And on one side of 
this summit there was a brass door, admitting one man, and 
they went up to it by a stone staircase, and within this chapel, 
which was a little dark, there was, placed in the wall, an image, 
which ours descried from outside, because they would nob let 
them go inside, signifying to them that only the Cafres could 
enter there ; and these, pointing to the image, called it Saneta 
Maria, giving them to understand that that was their image. 
And, as it appeared so to Vasco da Gama, he knelt down, and 
ours with him, and tliey prayed. And JoSo da Saa, who 
doubted whether that was a church of Christians, because of the 
ugliness of the images they had seen painted on the walls, said, 
while kneeling down : If this is the devil, I worship the true 
God. And Vasco da Gama, who heard him, looked towards 
him, smiling. And the Catual and his people, who stood before 
the chapel, prostrated themselves on the ground with tlieir 
hands in front, and this three times, and then they rose and 
prayed standing.”' 

The attendants of this temple, whom some Muhammadan 
may have called Kafirs, were no doubt Brahmans, and all the 
probabilities are that the statue or image was a Hindu one. A 
former Christian church turned into a pagode might liave had 
a painting of the Madonna and Child, an icon, as in the Greek 
churches. Such a painting, generally in the style of the Madonna 
by St. Luke, is a common feature of the Syrian churches in 
Malabar, whether Romo-Syrian or Jacobite ; all are probably 
post-Portuguese. A statue of our Lady cannot well be thought 
of. We are nob sure there was a single pre-Portuguese statue of 
the Madonna in Malabar or anywhere else in India. There may 
be one in Ceylon. A Carmelite (1) Missionary writes, however, 
about 1676, that certain Hindu temples in South Malal)ar were 
spoken of by the Christiana as having been former Christian 
Churches. Even the Hindus said that in one of the temples of 
the king of Upper Crauganore there was an image of our Lady. 
{Cf. British Museum, Sloane MS. 2748 A, fol. lOr.) 

Antiquarians on the Calicut side should be able with the 


’ Cf. Femao Lopez de Castanheda, Hi$l. do deseobri^nento e conguisUi 
da India, L, 1, c. 16, Lisboa, 1733, pp. 56-37. Of Vasco da Gaina’a Roieiro 
(Lisboa, 1861), p. 67, 1 can now quote only what I find in Yule’s Hobson- 
Jobaon, a.v. tank : “ And many other saints were there painted on the 
walls of the Church, and these wore diadems, and their portrMture was 
in a divers kind, for their teeth were so great tliat they stood an inch 
beyond the mouth, and every saint had 4 or 3 arms, and below the church 
stood a great tanque wrought in cut stone like man 3 ' others that we had 
seen by the way.” 
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desoriptions given here to identity the temple visited by Vasco 
da Gama and his men, on their way to Calicut, as also the 
image before which they knelt. 

Fr. FernSo de Queyroz, S.J., speaks thus of an anonymous 
writer of A.D. 1686, whom he refutes. 

“ Besides this Bramane King, he found another at Calieutli : 
for, as Fr, Manoel dos .Anjo.s relates in his Historia Vniv&raaU 
ch. 1, and Bishop Osorio at fol. 365 of tlie things of King 
D. Manoel, when '\’’a8co da Gama (later Admiral of India and 
Conde da Vidigueyra, whose descendants are now Marquises of 
Niza) came to tiie City of Calioutli, lie found a temple venerated 
hy the Gentios of the country and dedicated to the Most Holy 
Virgin, whom in the Malavar tongue tliey called Jlarien ; only 
the Bramaue priests entered the chapel of it, the re.st remain- 
ing in the body of tlie Church, while they showed them the 
image of the Senhora; and when they pronounced her name, 
the}' prostrated tliemselves on the ground ; and Vasco da Gama 
made out that the annals of tliat Kingdom showed Clierr' 
Perimale, Emperor of Malavar, and founder of that City and 
Temple, was a Bramane, of the wisest in India, and one of the 
Three JIagi who at Betlilehem worshipped the Incarnate Son of 
God, and tliat on his return lie built that temple, chapel and 
altar. He' says also that the Braina King who conquered 
MartavaS and great part of tire ancient Empire of Pegu was a 
Bramane King, and that Ptolemy placed in the lands below 
ilount Betigo up to the Beti. in 128 degrees of longitude and 
19 of latitude, the Brngniana City, which name it took from its 
Brama King, and where lived tlie Magi Bragmanes. as is seen 
in Bk. 7, in the Table of Asia citra Oangem, t. 195 ; and, as 
Ptolemy wiote 800 years before the birth of Christ, that makes 
that the Bramanes hove been known and spoken of these 2,486 
years.” • 

The refutation is typical of tlie period, de Queyroz, writing 
in the same year 1686, says: “The Church of which he'* 
speaks may have been founded by tlie Apostle St. Thomas in 
the lifetime of our Lady, as was the case too for St. James and 
St. Peter. The pride of the Gentio Bramenes can be concluded 
herefrom : for, though they had shown so much respect to the 
Senhora, without being able to give an account of who she was, 
they heard later from the Portuguese of the birth of Christ and 
of the other mysteries of our holy Faith ; but, not to submit to 
a foreign doctrine, and not to give up their interests from which 
they drew their livelihood, they did not keep this meraorj' and 
Temple, nor did they resolve to embrace it [our Faitli] ; nor is 
there anything more difficult among these nations than to 
convert a Bramene, even with Miracles, such as God works 

> The anonymous writer, 

- de Queyroz, Conquisla, Colombo, 1912, p.lI23. 

3 The anonymous author. 
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daily among them; such was already the experience of St. 
Francis Xavier.” * 

We may omit de Queyroz’ long refutation of the other 
points quoted from the anonymous authoi’. de Queyroz is very 
wrong when he argues that ‘Perumal’ (which he takes for r 
proper name) could not have been one of the Magi, because he 
reigned 6120 year’s before the arrival of the Portuguese in 1498.® 
His distinction between the ‘ Brainenes ’ of his time and the 
extinct’ Braginaues of Megasthenes and St. Jerome does not 
hold either.® 

We might be inclined to treat lightly these early discoveries 
of the Portuguese. The cases mentioned by Fr. de Souza are 
not the oirly early ones. 

“ At Anjediva (an island 2 miles from the coast of North 
Kanara, and about 51 miles south-east from Goa), he [Don 
Francisco de Almeida] erected a fort, and it is said that, in 
digging the foundations, the Portuguese came across stones 
bearing a cross. This was held as an indication that the place 
had once been the abode of Chi’istians,” 

F. C. Danvers, from whose The Porlut/uese in In<iia, 
(London, W, H. Allerr, 1894, 1. 120 ; year 1306 A.D.) ‘ we cjuofe 
the above, might well have spared us the superior knowledge of 
his comment but it was probably not then recognised that 
the cross was originally a heathen emblem.’’ 

Pedro Alvares Cabral’s fleet of A.D. 1600 brought eight 
Franciscans; before landing at Calicut on September 22, 1600. 
they stopped a whileat Anjediva, where the Franciscans baptised 
22 persons.® A Jewish ‘ Xabandar ’ was baptised there in 
1498.* 

Hieronymus Osorius says of Francisco de Almeida and his 
discovery in the island of Anjediva: “He made at once the 
foundations of a fort at a place not very distant from the sea. 
where he found ruins marked in many places with crosses in 
black and red colour, which created the .suspicion that the island 
had been frequented formerly by Christians.”'' 


' de Queyroz, Con^uisla, p, 132. 

S Ibifi., p, 133. a fbia,, p, 134. 

-* Francisco de Almeida left Lisbon vrith 20 ships on March 25. 1505. 
First Viceroy, he was succeeded in 1609 by Affonso de Albuquerque. 
(M. Xavier, pp. 6, 64), 

5 Miillbauer, Gesclmhle tier Katholischen Miseionen -in Otlindien, 
Mijiichen, 1361, p. 43. Pedro Alvares Cabral writes of Anjediva ; “ In the 
middle of it is a large lake of fresh water, but the island is deserted : it 
may be two miles from the mainland : it was in former times inhabited by 
the Gentoos, but the Moors of Mecca used to take this route to Calicut, 
and used to stop here to take in wood and water, and on that account it 
has ever since been deserted.” {Voyage of Pedro Alvarez Cabral, Lisbon. 
1812, p, 118). Quoted through Yule-Cordier, Cathay, IV. 24 n. 1. 

• Mitras Liieit., Ill {Bombay, 1388). 193. 

t De rebw Emmanuelie geelie, Coloniae, 1586, L. 4. p, 119; quoted in 
Latin by W. Germann, op. fit., p. 178, n. 1. 
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Might there be any coiuiection between the discovery 
mentioned above and a ‘ chureh ’ at Anjediva in A.D. 1498 ? 
Or was the church a Hindu temple? Hobsou-Jobaon, ax. 
Anchediva, Anjediva, and Tank, quotes the following from 
Vasco da Gama’s Rotairo, p, 95, under the year 1498; “So 
the Captain-Major ordered Nicolas Coelho to go in an armed 
boat, and see where the water was, and he found in the said 
island a building, a church of great ashlar-work, which had 
been destroyed by the Moora, as the country people .said ; only 
the chapel had been covered with straw, and they used to make 
their prayers there to three black stones in the naidst of the 
body of the chapel. Moreover, they found, just beyond the 
church, a ianque, of wrought ashlar in which we took as much 
water as we wanted ; and at the top of the whole i-'la.ird stood 
a great tarujue of the depth of 4 fathoms, and moreover we 
found in front of the church a beach where we careened the 
ship Berrio.” 

Ibn Batuta (c. 1 345) already speaks of a temple with a grove 
and a reservoir of water, also of a joffi leaning against the wall 
of a bulkhana or house of idols. ’ 

The three black stones venerated in the 'church’ may 
have been Hindu objects of worsliip. Had they been altar- 
stones with crosses carved on them, as are found in Syrian 
churches in Malabar,* no doubt they n'ould have aroused much 
surprise and would have been described more clearly as Cbiis- 
tian. It is by no means clear, however, that the three stoueji 
spoken of by da Qama are the crosses in black and white colour 
discovered by de Almeida in many places of oei-tain ruins. 

Wo are not blind to the fact that on some occasions our 
Missionaries may have been too easily convinced by stories 
which to us now appear as pure invention. Such is the case of 
the f^pearance of two Dominicans at Goa, before the advent of 
the Portuguese. The mere appearance of two Dominicans at 
such a late period would in itself be sufficiently surprising ; the 
prophecy which they are credited to liave made strikes us as a 
hoax. 

In 1548, the Dominicans began their Convent of Nossa 
Senhora do Monte at Goa. “There still exists a tradition 
of what happened at the choice of the site, which it is not 
proper our successors should forget. For the mystery to be 
seen iu it greatly obliges us to live with all perfection. The 
Vicar General s was carrying, drawn on paper, the plan of the 
Convent, with directions as to the number of fathoms that it 


I HiAson-J obion, s.v. Anjediva; ci. eieo Yu!e, Vuihai/. II (l&SUi, 
41*> n. 1. 

- Foe a picture eeo W. Germann, DU Kirtlie tier Tko/naicfii'Ule/i, 
Giitersloh, IST7 ; facing p 415. 

8 His name would be Diogo Bermudez. (Cf. Mullbeuer, p. 3Si. 
where we have the names of 1 1 Friars of the new foundation). 
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had to extend all round. On mai'king the limits, which was 
done with the aasistaiice of the Comptroller of the Exchequer 
{Veudor da fazenda) (P. 254. col. 1) and other officers of the 
King’s and of the E.stado, they were annoyed at being obliged 
to dislodge some Gentios, who resented exceedingly having to 
quit the houses of their fathers and forefathers, which were 
within the limits marked by the ropes. It is said that at the 
shouts and complaints of these men, who, as happens among 
tlie people, little concealed their vexation, an old Gentio, whom 
all looked up to as to their father, came out into the street, and. 
looking at our Friars, who were accompanyiiig the officers, he 
started wr\-ing his face, and shaking his head like one who in 
his heart felt something that mode him wonder. And presently 
he beckoned to the complainants to come to him and listen. 
And in a few words he told them to rest assureil that what they 
saw happening «-as ordained by God. For he I’emembered that, 
being a boy. and going out early one morning to tend his 
father’s palm-groves, he had found in the same place two 
Cacizes, whose dress and the colour of it did not differ at all 
from that of tho.se present there ; and he had seen that they 
were measuring it and surrounding it with long ropes, as was 
being done then. Their strange garb, their work, and the 
nov^ty of the thing had astonished him, and the surprise had 
stamped indelibly the whole scene on his memory, in spite of the 
many 3 -ears, since there were no Portuguese yet in India. And 
now at last he saw the truth of what was then like a shadow or 
dream. Hence they should be judicious enough to submit to 
what Heaven had settled so man 3 ' 3 ’ears before and change theii- 
abode without demur. The Friars (col. 2) praised our Lord, 
their e 3 'es bathed with devout tears of joy, and they gathered 
from the event how much we were beholden to Him for having 
fixed and pointed out the place we were to inhabit in that City, 
thus prognosticating in some way some great service which He 
ordained to receive at our hands. 

“This event was confirmed by another much alike. 
Within the enclosure marked out, there wa« a garden with 
houses ill it, which belonged to a good old soldier, named Pero 
Godinho. The interests of his property obliged him to oppose 
the .Friars’ work, and he opposed them with all his might. But, 
after some daiis, he went to the Governor and told him that he 
desisted altogether from his claims, and wished to give up the 
garden and house, though the property was worth more. The 
Governor expressing his surprise, Pero Godinho went on to 
relate that some of his gardeners, Gentios, seeing him annoyed 
at having to surrender his property- to the Friars, had told him 
that, a little before the arrival of the ships of the voyage (das 
mos da viagem), the.v had found in the centre of the land that 
was being marked out two men, ton.sured and shaven, dressed 
in ample white habits and wrapped in black mantles {capos), 
who had addressed them and told them that, when other Cacizes 
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ill similar garb would come, they should be glad to welcome 
them.' The Governor related this with much pleasure to the 
Vicar General, and nith no less pleasure did he hear him relate 
d projjos of this story another somewhat different, which, (P. 
255, col. 1) as is ivritten in our Chronicles, happened at Bologna 
in connection with the site where our Convent was erected later.* 
Before it belonged to our Order, it was planted with vmes, and 
it happened that the diggers, rising early to work in them, 
remarked many times that it was illumined with great lights 
and clarities from Heaven, while all around dark night prevailed. 

“The site having been marked out, and the inmates dis- 
missed after compensation, our Religious * erected a mud-church 
with its house of retirement and enclosure along it.”* 


' Did not theao gardeners relate as having iiappened to themselves 
what they had heard from the old Gentio or from those who had heard 
him? Would “the ships of the voyage” mean the ships of the first 
voyage of discovery, i,«. of 149S ? There had been Dominicans at Goa in 
1510-27, which diminishes not a little for us the surprise of the old Gentio, 
while it increases our surprise at the simple taith of the newcomers oi 
154$. Cf. Manoel Xavier, S.J., Compendio l^niuertal de lodM os I'iso- 
Nova Goa, Imprensa Naoional, 1017, p. 23. 

The first five Dominicans came to India in the fleets of Afionso and 
Francisco de Albuquerque, who sailed from Lisbon on .April 6, and April 
U, 1503, respectively. Cf, MOllbauer, op. cit , p. 45, and M. Xavier, p. 6. 
Dominicans were present nt the capture of Ooa on November 25, 1510 
(Milllbauer, p 48) : others still appear at Goa in 1522-27 p. o7). 

3 “Huberto, L. I, e. 4,£x. 3 & 4i Leonardo Alberto, 1.3; Castilho, 
P. 3. 1. 1. c. 38.” 

3 Of Ooa. 

* Cf. Terceira parts da Hisloria de S. Domingos, op cH., Liv. 4, cap. 5, 
pp. 2:53 col. 2—255 col. 1. 



i. Christia)is oji the West Coast oj India. 


Tliei'e appeal's to have existed in pre-Portuguese India 
an almost unbroken lino of Christian settlements from Sind 
down to Cape Comorin and Mylapore. 

Let us proceed from North to South. 

Coainas Indioopleustes writes (c.A.D. 535) : “Among 
the Bactriaiis and Huns and Persians and tho rest of the 
Indians, and among the Persarmeninns and Greeks' and 
Elamites, and throughout the whole land of Persia, there is an 
infinite number of churches with bishops, and a vast multitude 
of Christian people, and they Lave many martyrs and recluse.s 
leading a monastic life.” ^ 

He notices the Christians of Taprobane (Ceylon), of 
Male, "where the pepper grows” (Malabar), and a multitude 
of Christians in the Isle of Dioscoris (Sokotra), all ministered to 
l.y clergy from Persia* “And in the place called Kalliana 
there is a bishop appointed from Persia.”* 

This Kalliana might be identified with KalySn. on the 
mainland, near Bombay, rather tlian with KalySiipur,^ on the 
bank of a river, two miles north from Mangalore. Still less are 
we inclined to identify it with Kalyanl, the capital of the 
i'halukyas in the Deccan. 

We should think there wei-e Christians in each of the 
places of trade mentioned by Cosmas between Sind and the 
Fishery Coast : Sindu, Orrhotha, Kalliana. Sibor, and the five 
marts of Male or the pepper country : Parti, Maiigarnth. 
Salopatana, Nalopatana, Pudopatana ; also, away from Sielediba 
(Ceylon), at Marallo and Kaber (Kaveripatanam).® 

In Friar Jordanus’ time (A.D. 1321-1327), there were still 
considerable number's of Christiana on the West Coast, near 
Bombay and in Gujarat. Between Thana and Supeva he 


r Who are these Greeks mentioned among .asiatic nations * The 
Yavanas of India '! The Greeks of Europe are mentioned by Cosmas 
further, when he states that there were Christians “ in Cilicia, Asin, 
Cappadocia, Lazice, and Pontus, and in the Northern Regions of the 
Scythians. Hyreanians, Heruli, Bulgarians, Greeks, and Illyrians, Dalma- 
tians, Goths, Spaniards. Romans. Franks, and other nations till you 
get to Ocean Gades." 

* Yule, Cufftny, I {I860), clxxii. 3 Ibid., l.cXxxi. * Ibid. 

■' Ibtd., n, 0, A port of Kanara between Mangalore and Kundapur. 
in Lat. N. i3’29' or thereabouts, on the same river as Baccanore. Cf, Yule. 
Hobson-Jobsoft, 1886, s.v. Baccanote, 

* Yule, Cathay, 1 (1866), cl.'cxviii. 

In Hobsan-Jobson, s.v. SCirath or Sorath, Yule identifies Sindu with 
Sind ; Orrhota with Sorath jn Kathiawar ; Kalliana with Kalyttn, on the 
Ulas River, 3? miles N.E. of Bombay (ibid., s.v. Calyan) ; Sibdr with 
Chaul doubtfully, and Mangaruth with Mangalore {ibid., e.v. Mangalore). 
On Pudopatana see Yule’s Cathay, 11(1866), p. 453, where it is dotihtfully 
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had baptised by Oct. 12, 1321, 35 persons ; at Parocco (Broach) 
about 90, and another 20 probabl 3 ’ at the same place.’ He 
intended stationing two fiiars at Supera, two or three at 
Parocco, some at Coluinbum (Quilon), and some in other 
places -‘that I am not acquainted with.”* On January 20, 
1323 (1324?), he wites from Thana that he has baptised 
130 persons of either sex, and “there would be a glorious 
harvest, if the holy friars would come,” * At Supera it was said 
that St. Thomas himself had preached and had built a church. 
Tliis church, destroyed by the pagans, had been rebuilt by the 
Christian.?,^ and it was here, in the church, that Friar Jordanns 
Ijuried the bodies of the Franciscans martyrs of Thana.' 
whose death is supposed bv .some to have occurred on April 9. 
132l.« 

Memovablo are the words of Jordanus about the expropria- 
tion of many churches by the Muhammadans and the existence 
of nnbaptised Christians. “In this India [India the Less] 
the greater part of the people worship idols, although a 
great share of the sovereignty is in the hands of the Turkish 
Saracen.s, who came forth from Multan, and conquered and 
usurped dominion to themselve-s not long since and destroyed 
an infinity of idol temples, and likewise many churches, of 
which they made mosques for Mahomet, taking possession 
of their endowments and property. ’Tis grief to hear and woe 

to see 1 In this India [India the Less] there is a scattered 

people, one here, another there, who call themselves Christians, 
but are not so, nor have they baptism, nor do they' know any- 
thing else about the faith. Nay, they believe St. Thomas 
the Great to be Christ,”* 

Friar Jordanus states (c. 1330) of the schismatics and 


the Pedirpattam of Barbosa (Puthupattauam, now Putliupaiiam j of. 
Dames, Il.So). To tVilford Salopntaua is Cranganore, and Nalopatana is 
Sali-suram ifes., X (1808), 77,85). tl'Crindle’s Ancient Indin 

(1901), p. 161, d(5es not help us further. Might Parthi be Kundapur 
or Coondapoor, North of Mangalore? M. S. Ramasami Ayyar, whom 
I met at his house at .Mylapore in 1923, when he was Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Police, Vellore, wanted to connect Kundapur with Qondophares 
the Parthian. 

If Marallo could be Maiallo, we might think of Mayila(purj. 
Peacock-Town Marallo exported coneh-shellsin Cosmas’time. Walcke- 
nail' says it is Moriiloum; opposite Ceylon. Yule asks whether there is 
such a place ICathay, I (1866), p. clxxviii n. 5). M'Crindle is silent, 

1 Yule, Caihai/. II (1866), 228-227. 

- Ibid., n (1866), 227 : Letter from Caga (Goga in Gujarat), Oct, 12, 
1321. 8 Ibid., 11(1866), 229. 

* W. Germann, Die Kirc)ie der Thomaschrialen, p. 187. 

t Yule, The Wondera oj the East, p. VII. 

G. Golubovich, O.F.M., 11 B. Fr. Odorico da Pordenone, in Arch. 
Francisc.-Hist., Vol. X, 1917, p. 41. Scriptores Ord. Min. (Appendix. 
Martyres Ordinis Minorumi has 13 April 1321. Cf. JR AS., 1914, pp. 640-541 
n. 3. Jordanus has: Thursday before Palm-Sunday. 

7 Yule, The Wonders oj fAe East, p. 23. 
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unbelievers of India that, while he was among them, “I 
believe that more than X thousand, or thereabouts were 
converted to our faith, and because we, being few in number, 
could not occupy, or even visit, many parts of the land, many 
souls (wo is me!) have perished, and exceeding many do yet 
perish for lack of preachers of the word of God.” ‘ When 
he was about to return to the East in A.D. 1330, as first 
Latin Bishop of Quilon, he was the bearer of a letter from 
the Pope, ” to the Catholics living in the parts of the North and 
also of the East, and especially in Cuncatana^ and Gozarat and 
in Lesser India.” 

Friar Odoric de Pordenone, who seems to have passed 
through Thana in 1323,^ says there wei-e “ at Thana 15 houses of 
Christians, ie. of Nestorini, who are schismatics and heretics.” * 

Where shall we place Jordanus’ Supera ? His movements 
show that it was to the north of Thana and at no great 
distance from it. Jordanus had come from Diu to Thana with 
the four Franciscans.^ They had been a week at Thana, when 
the Nestorians there, 16 families, invited them to visit Paroth 
(Broach), where lived many Christians, who were deprived 
of teachers, and even of the Sacrament of Baptism. Knowing 
Persian, Jordanus went to them, taking with him two Nes- 
torians, one of whom was his interpreter. Thence he went 
to Supera. Here he catechised, baptised, and gave Holy Com- 
munion to 90 souls during a stay of a fortnight, When about 


Friar Jolin of Piano Carpiui aays of the Kitai of Central .4sis 
(after 1245): “Now the Kitai ace pagans... They have the Old and 
the New Testament, the Lives of the Fathers and Hermits ; they worship 
oaeOod, honour the Lord Jesus Christ and believe in eternal life, but are 
not baptised at all. They honour and revere our Scripture, and love the 
Christians, No better artificers are found in the whole world for all 
the kinds of work which men are wont to practise." Ct. L. Gailtard, S.J.. 
Croix el swastika en Ohim, 2e 4d., p. 142 n. 1, referring to d’ A''ezac's 
Relation des Mongols, Paris, 1838, c.5. § 1, No, 6, p. 2.18 

I Yule, The Wonders of the East, pp. 65.68. 

8 Cuncatana is KonUan. It is called Kukan-TSna by Ibn Batutn 
(c. 1335), and appears as Cocintana in the Porlulano Mediceo (o. 1360), 
and as Coeintayain the Catalan Map of c. 1375, Cf. Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 
1886, i.v. Concan. Yule-Cordier (Marco Polo, 11.396) says Ibn Batii- 
ta calls it Kukin Tina, on which Dames {Duarte Barbosa, 1. 133n.) 
observes that the text in Defrimery (II. 177) has : “ Min KinbSvat wa 
Tina wa Kawlam.” 

8 Q. Golubovich, op. eit,, p, 41, for the discussion of the date. 

* Yule, Cathay, II (1866), App. l,p. VI; cp. Q>id., 11.60. The same 
sentence occurs almost identically in Odoric’s account for Mylapore. 

* The party of Missionaries, Franciscans and Dominicans, came from 
Ormuz; all wanted to go to Columbum (Quilon). AtDiu, “tliebrethren 
of tho order of Minors separated from the rest of the party, both 
Preachers and secular Christians, and set out by land to a place called 
Thana, that they might there take ship for Columbum,” To the Melich of 
Thana they said they were " anxious to visit St. Thomas.” CS, Yule, The 
Wonders of the East, p. X. 
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to vetuni to Broach, he wrote to his companions at Tiiana, and, 
tilled with strange forebodings, retired to the church to pray for 
them. The next night, news was braught that his companions 
had been put in prison. Instead of running away, as he 
was advised to do, he hastened to Tliana, hoping that his 
knowledge of Persian would stand him in good stead to defend 
his comrades; but on reaching an inn at Thana, he found 
bis messengers with his letters and some Christians who inform- 
ed him that the four Franciscans had been killed. With the 
lielp of a Genoese youth, he collected the yet unburied remains^ 
and went to bury them in the church at Supera.^ 

Yule’s final identification of Supera with Supara near 
WasaL (Bassein)® would explain how Jordanus could carry 
to Supera the yet unburied bodies. Bassein is within a 
comparatively small distance from Thana, whereas Broach 
was, according to Jordanus’ estimate ten days from Thana, ^ 
and such places as Surat® and Suali,® with u’hioh Supera 
was thought to be identical, are not far from Broach. 

Sir. John de Maundeville writes: “Fro then [the island 
of Ghana, ».«. Thana] men go by See toward Ynde the more to 
a Cytee, that men clepen Sarche,' that is a fair Cytee and 
a gode: and there dwellen many Cbristene men of gode Feythe: 
and there ben manye religious men and namely of Mendy- 
nantes’’® (mendicants).* 


1 Odoiio (Yule, Cathay, I (1806), p, 70) says they were fresh and 
undecayed after lying for fourteen days in the sun. On the other hand, 
why should Jordanue have been advised to run asvay, if Supera was far 
away from Thana t 

• Germann, op. cit., pp. 187-188, relying on information not quoted 
His authority is proljably Kunstmann, who wrote a special article on 
the martyia of Thana. Cf. Yule, Cathay, I (1800), p. 30. 

^ Hobion-Jobaon, a. v. SupSra. Dames (Duarte Barbosa, I.loSn.) 
states that Mas'ildl (A.D. OfO) mentions SubSra, and that it is no doubt 
SupAra, on the creek separating Bassein Island from the mainland. 

* Yule. Cathay, 1 (1860), 220. 

3 Lassen equated Surpiraka and Surat. Cf. Yule, Cathay, I (18061. 
pp. 226-227 n. 1. . i i 

*> Yule’s supposition (ibid.). Suali is four leagues from Surat, and two 
to the north of the Tapti. 

7 Other forms : Sarthye, Sarchys, Sachee, Zarchee, Barchen, Zarke. 
• Barchen ' is no other. I think, than Odoric de Pordenone’s Panche, which 
Yulo takes to be corrupt for Parocho, i.e. Broach. Cf. Yule, Cathay. 

1 (1866), p. 60. 

® From O. F. : mendiaanl (tneitdianl). Modernised versions give ; 
“ Monks, especially mendicants,’’ the reference being possibly to the Mis- 
sionaries ministering to the Christians. 

9 Cf. W. Germann, op. cit., p, 197 n. 2 quoting : The voiage and 
travaile oj Sir John MauTtdeville, by J. 0. Halliwell, London, 1839. de 
Maunde\’illc’s travels fall between 1322 and 1356. 

Germann refers the text to Saimur, also called Saighar(17^U' Lat.N.). 
-As “Ynde the more’’ must mean Itidia Major, my identification with 
Broach will not hold, unless India Major be used here ss in Marco Polo. 

To Yule Saimur is Chaul, theSibor of (josmas.the SImullaof the Peri- 
plus, the SimuUa of Ptolemy, the Jaimur, Saimur, Chaimur of the Arabs, 
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Kazwlni is quoted by Gildeineister as saying in 1274 ; 
•• Qaitnur, a town of India near Sindia [Sind], whose inhabitants 
are noted for perfect beauty, being descended from Indians and 
Turks.' There are Muslims, Christians, Jews, and Magi.* 
In tlie town there are Muliammedic temples, Churches, Syna- 
gogues ; there is also a temple of fire-worshippers.” * 

Yule equates Saimur with Chaul,* and doubtfully with 
Cosmas’ Sibor.^ To Germann it is Sibor, but identified with 
the ancient harbour of Zigerus (Pliny), the Meli-Zeigara of the 
Periplus, tne Meli-Zegyris or Mili-Zigeris of Ptolemy, the 
modern Zyghaur, or more correctly Gaighar (17°14’ Lat. N., 
which others, he says, place in 17°33' Lat. N., and write 
Saighar or Saimur).® This cannot be Chaul. It should be 
Jaigarh, on the West Coast, between Ratnagiri and Anjanwel.' 
Its exact position is 17®17’ Lat. N. and 73*13' Long. E., at the 
southern entrance to theShSstri or Sangameshwar river, 99 miles 
South of Porabay,® 

Whatever be the exact position of Saimur, we may con- 
clude that the name gives us one more proof of the survival of 
Christianity up to a late period in the neighbourhood of Thana, 
Supara and Kalliana, i.e. on the Konkan Coast. 

The Rev. Th. Whitehouse wrote in 1873 : ‘’A Christian 
officer engaged in the Government Survey of the Western Coast 
told the writer, when resident at Cochin, that he had met 
one or two isolated colonies of Nestoriair Christians on the 
coast, to the north-west of Bombay. From his account 
they seemed to be fecl)le as to numbers, poor and ignorant. 
Let us hope they will be looked up and visited by some of oiu 
Missionaries or Chaplains in Western India. At any rate, they 
.<hould be well supplied with copie.s of the Holy Scripture.s 
in the vernacular language.” ® 

Mangalore is mentioned by Thome Lopez as the home of 
certain Christians who sent a deputation to Vasco da Gama on 
his second voyage, towards the end of 1502."' 


ill® Clienwal, (pronounced Tseifiirai) of the Konkant.s. Cl. Yule. Hobson- 
Jobson , 188(1, s.ti. Siirath and Choul. 

• Ibii Muhallial (c. A.D. 941) writes : “Saimur, whose inhabitants are 
uC yreat beauty, and aoid to be descended from Turks and Chinese.’' 
'?{. Yule, Cathay, I (186(1), p, oxcii with ii, 2, ai\d p. cxi. 

S PSrata. 

3 Gildemeister, Scriptores .4ra6ii»i de rebus indicts, Boimao, 183s, 
p. 208; quoted through W. Germann, op. cif., p. 197. 

4 Yule, Hobson- Jobson, 1880, a.v. Choul. 

5 Ibid., s.v. Surath. « Germann, op. cit., pp. 139. 197. Vincent 
identified Sigerus with Jaygadh or Side Jaygadh Cf. M'Crindle. 
.Incient India, p. Ill, 

’ Imper. (Jateueer of India, vol. 26 (Atlas), PI. 37, 

’ Ibid., Xlll, 370. 

9 T. Whitehouse, Lingerings oj light in a dark land, London, 1873, 
p. 50 n. 1. 

10 Dames, The Book o] Duarte Barbosa, 1.105 n, 2, quoting Lopez' 
iVorepufAo dslndias Orienlaee, ch. 19. 








Plate 32. 



S. ThomiS. Bishop’s Museum.— Two stone lions (Bl, B2) from the Luz 
Church grounds (Mylapore). Cf. p. 17, No. 16. 
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Traces ol Christian story are found in the narrative of 
Madhva’s career. The similarities will appear intelligible, if 
we consider that he lived close to Jlangalore, a Christian centre, 
and that Kallianpur, the place of his birth, is by some identified 
with Cosmas’ Kailiana. 

J. Estlin Carpenter 1 writes : “ Born shortly before 1200 in 
a Brahman family at Kallianpur, in the I’dipi district of South 
Kanara, on the south-west coast, about forty miles west of 
paiikara’s great foundation at Srjngeri, he received the usual 
education at the village school. Tradition told of his ability to 
run and w restle, jump and swim, and presented him as no less 
precocious in learning, though irregular in attendance and 
inattentive in lessons (P. 408) One day, as he sat preach- 

ing, he disappeared and wps seen no more.* The Bevas in 
heaven rejoiced at his birth, and proclaimed success to the 
righteous and confusion to the wicked. The spirit of Vftyu tvas 
seen to descend from the sky and enter the infant’s form.* In 
his fifth year the child was missed, and after three days’ anxious 
search bis parents found him in the temple at Udipi, ‘ teaching 
gods end men how to worship Vishnu according to the Scrip- 
tures.’* .4fter bis initiation, as the young monk adored the 
deity, the spirit {P. 409) fell on one of the crowd, who turned 
to Madhva’s teacher and cried, ‘My son, behold my beloved, 
for whom thou hast been longing all the while. He is thy guide 
and the means of thy salvation 1 ’ * Thus attested, it is not 
surprising that be should have multiplied loaves for his disci- 
ples in the wilderness, walked dryshod like the Buddha’s foll- 
owers across rivers, or when he went to bathe in a rough sea 
stilled its violence with a look.® In such embellishments it is 
impossible not to see traces of the Christtau hiflueuce which 
suggested the description of the zealoo? converts as actively 
engaged in ‘ fishing for men.’ ’ The effects of this contact are 
probably to be found again in his admission of the doctrine 


1 J. E. Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India, London, 1921, p. 406. 

The notes to this paragraph are reproduced from J. Estlin Carpenter. 

2 Cp. Imp, (fazeu., VoL XIV, p. 3U j Sir G. A. Grierson, EBE., VIII. 
p. 233. The most probable date is HOT ; Bhandarhar, T’aisnauiem, p. 68. 

8 Tradition extended his headship over the monastery to 79 years, 
6 months and 20 days, implying a life of at least 96 years; Subba 
Rau, Coimn. on the Bhagavad GUa, p. XV. A more moderate estimate 
interprets the number 79 as that of his age, and places his death in 1276 ; 
Bhandarkar, p. 59, and Grierson, ERE., VIII. p. 233. 

V5yu was the ancient Vedic wind-god, who in the well-known 
Purusha hymn sprang from Purusha’s breath. He was thus theologically 
equivalent to “spirit.’’ 

* Cp. the reading elsairov, Mark, 1.10. [Remarkable is this manifesta- 
tion in the fifth year, when compared with Wilford’s theories onChrist- 
Thomas and S'JUvShana in As. Bes., X (1808|, pp. 27-126.— £f. H.] 

5 Krishnaswami Aiyar, [SVi Madhwa and Madkwaism, Madras, 1907], 
p. 16f. 

8 Id., p. 21. 


■ Id., ibid., pp. 28. 36, 51. 
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of eternal punishment. ... (P 411) Thedoctrine of everlasting 
alienation from God bears a suspicious resemblance to Catholic 
dogma, and the triple division of souls has a curious analogy 
with the Pneumatics, Psychics, and Hylies of the Valentinian 
Gnosis, (Cp. the author’s Phases of early Christianity, 1916, 
p. 315.) ■’» 

Copying of Christian things in the 13th century is not 
more surprising than what we see going on in India in our own 
day, e.g. the sacrilegious parody of Christianity in the person 
of Krishnamurti, shamelessly enacted by the hierophants of 
Theosophy under their arch-druidess Mrs. Annie Besaiit. Chris- 
tianity would have led the way for social and religious reform 
in India in the first five centuries of our era, as it has done 
ever increasingly these last 400 years. And if pilferings were 
the order of the day for Hinduism, why not for Buddhism too ? 

South of Mangalore, a little above 12° Lat. N., there is 
Mount Delly, which in the Catalan Map of A.D. 1375 is 
marked as a Christian city.^ Fra Mauro’s map (of A.D. 1447, 
according to Yule)* speaks of it as Cavo de Eli.* As this 
.should mean Elias’ Cave, it helps in fixing the dominions of the 
Queen of Saba visited by Marignolli (A.D. 1347). Indeed, the 
Hebrews and Sabaeans, or the people of the Queen of Saba, said 
that Elias abode on Mount Gybeit. the Blessed Mountain. At 
the foot of it was a spring, where Elias, they said, used to drink, 
and from which Marignolli, the Papal Legate, also drank.* 
Now, though the height of the mountain seen by Marignolli 
appears to be exaggerated, if it was Mount Deily,* we find that 
de Maundeville too asserts that be drank three or four times of 
the Fountain or Well of Youth, at a great mountain, called 
Polombe, near the city of Polombe (Quilon)," and that in the 
Muhammadan traditions Ilyfis is said to have drunk of the 
Fountain of Life, “ by virtue of which he still lives, and will 
live to the day of Judgment.”® Moreover, Prester John of 
India claimed to have, within his dominions, the pepper 
country, the Fountain of Youth, and the tomb of St, Thomas.* 
As the Prester Johns connected themselves with the Magi,’* and 


• Ibid., p. 47. Cp. Mark, 1.17; Matt. IV. 10. 

2 Vule, Cathay, II (1866), p. 431. 

s Ibid., I (1866), p. ccxxviii n. 1. J. Harward gives A.D. 1430 as the 
date of Fra Mauro’a map. Cf. J. Ctylon Br. R.A.S., Vol. XXIV (1015-16), 
Pt. 1. pp. 12-23. 

< Ibid., II (1866), p. 452. 

5 73id., II (1866), pp. 391-302. 

t Barbosa calls it a mountaia of great height ; yet the highest peak is 
only 851 feet high. Cf. Dames, op. cit., II. p. 1 n. 3 ; p. 70, For an 
illustration of the hill see Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), 377. 

1 Cf. The Marvellous Adventures oj Sir John Maundeville, Westmin- 

ster, Constable, 1895, ch. 15, pp. 206-207, 

8 SirW. Smith, Did. of Sne Bible, 2iid eda., vol. 1, pt. I, pp. 913-914. 

9 J.A.S.B., 1923, p. 205, 

>9 Thus, according to Friar Hayton, a relative of the King of Armenia. 
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the Magi are connected with Saba or Sawa in Persia,' it would 
follow that the Sabaj’o of the Portuguese, who ruled Goa on 
their arrival, descended from Marignolli’s Queen of Saba,* and 
that she was herself descended from a Prester John of India. 
The Sabayo did connect himself «'ith Saba or Sawa in Persia. 
Ibn Khurdadbah * mentions as king.sof India in the 9th century : 
the Balhara, the kings of Jdbah or Jnba, Tafan, Just, Ghanah 
or ’Anah, Rahma or Rahmi, and Kimrun. Jaba is apparently 
the later Saba.* 

The legends of Elias’ Cave and of a Fountain of Immorta- 
lity at Mount Delly belong apparently to the cycle of legends 
concerning Al-Khidr, which have been collected by Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple.* This Al-Khidr is an elusive being, confounded 
by the Muhammadans and, may he. by the Syrians too, with St. 
George and Elias. Sir R. C. Temple finds that, at Chittagong, 
Akyab and Mergui, Al-Khidr is worshipped by Muhaininadans, 
Buddhists, Hindus and Chinese alike, in shrines managed by 
Muhammadan. These shrines generally stand over a natural 
or artificial cave in which Al-Khidr is supposed to have lived, 
and close by there is a tank to which miraculous virtues are 
attributed. I note that on the top of Blount Delly there is a 
mosque, which is visited on certain holy days by large numbers 
of Mfipillas.® I do not know, however, whether it has a cave or 
a fountain of immortality, Barbosa speaks of the mountain as 
round, in the midst of low laud, “ whither all the ships of both 
Moors and Heathens steer, and from it they take their reckon- 
ing when they are about to sail. From this mountain flow 


Ci. P. Bergeron, Voyagta Jails pHruipalement tn Ask, La Haye, 1720, 
vol. 2, p, 7, 

George, King of the Onguts, wee "of the illustrious family of that 
great king who was Prester John of India.'' Cf. Yule, Cathay, 1 (1886), 
p. 106. George wae killed in Mongolia in 1298. Fognon saw in Syria a 
Syriac Gospel written in 1298 for Sarah (alias Arargl), ‘'sister of the King 
oi' the Christians, George, King of the Ong&yi.” His funeral inscription, 
with the names of his brothei-s end sistera, among them Ark' ll, has been 
discovered. Cf. P. Pelliot in T'oung-Pao, 1014, p. IS. 

> Y’ule, Marco Polo, I (1873), p. 79. 

2 Dames, Duarte Barbosa, I. 172 n, 1. 

"The Sabayo was a Persian, and one of bis descendants was Lord of 
Goa, which the Portuguese took from him in the year 1509.’’ Cf. P. 
Btergeron] Pfarisien], Abrtge de I' hisloire des Sarrasins el Mahometans, 
Paris, 1634, p. 113. 

^ Bom c. A.D. 820-830 ; in Khalif Mutammid's service in A.D, 
869-885. 

* Cf. Yule. Cathay, I (1866), clxxzvi n. 2; cbcj cp. Elliot, Nisi. 
of India, 1, 13. Ibn l^urd.idba (2.C. in Elliot) has both J&ba (twice) and 
ZAbcu, Z4bai would be Java. Cp. ibid., 1. 23, wbereAl-Mssudi'e UaharAj 
of ZAbaj points to Java. A1 IdrisI, copying Ibn Khurdidba, says: 
*' Among the kings of India there are the BalhArA, Jiba,TAdr, Hazr (Juzr), 
A'bat, Dumi [Bahml] and KAmrun ’’ (ibid., I. 86). 

5 Cf. Journ. oj the Burma Research Society, April 1925, in an article 
entitled ; Buddeixnokan. 

4 Imper. Oazetieer oj India, XI (1908), 241. 
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many springs where the ships take in their water.” * It is 
strange that only Fra Mauro should speak of a Cave of Elias at 
Mount Delly. Be that as it may, I think he gives us the means 
to identify the place visited by Sir John de Maundeville and 
Friar John de’ Marignolli,* and of getting at the derivation of 
that much debated name, Mount Delly. 

Mount Gybeit,® where Elias resided, was also sacred to the 
three Wise Kings. Marignolli says ; “ In this mountain also, 
they say that the Magi were praying on the night of Christ’s 
nativity.”^ Such a legend is less remarkable, if we can place 
Mount Gybeit in the territory of a queen connecting herself 
with Sawa or Saba in Persia, the traditional home of the Three 
Wise Kings. We have to account too for a tradition or legend 
in Malabar that either the Perumal of Ceylon or the Perumal 
of Malabar, or the King of Calicut, or the king of Chosha or 
Coromandel, was one of the Magi. The story, no doubt, 
embodies the Armenian legend that one of the Magi, Caspar, 
whose name resolves into Gondophares, was king of the Indians, 
and that other legend, that St. Thomas baptised the Magi. 
The Indian Queen of Saba may have claimed descent from King 
Gondophares himself. 

The name of Mount Gybeit may be compared with the 
Mountain of Victory, on the limits of the East, near the Ocean, 
of which the Opus imperfeclum in ilatthaejim (Migne, P. G., t. 
56, cola C37-(i38) says that it had a cave and a fountain and 
that twelve Magi resorted to it yearly to look for the star of 
the Messiah. 

The Queen of Saba was said to be descended from a 
daughter of Semiramis. wife of Ninus, whom she gave birth to 
clandestinely in India and “made, when grown up, Queen of 
the finest island in the world, Saba by name.” * Now, though 
it is a far cry from India to the town of Met?., the legend of 
the Metz people is that, when Attila and his Huns took their 
town, the invaders were led hy a son of Ninus.® 

Could we identify with the King of Calicut or the King of 
Cannanore theBalharaof SulaimSn the Arab traveller (A. D. 851), 
whose dominions began at the country of ‘ Komkam ’ on the 


1 Dames, op. eiu, II. T9, 

8 If they followed the coast from Calicut northwards, or from Goa 
bo Colicut, they would, according to ancient custom, have called at Mount 
Delly. 

* Is this by metathesis Mt. Betigo of Ptolemy and the Citj' of the 
Magi Brahmans, of which we heard at p. 397 ? Yule can offer no explana- 
tion of the name, which Marignolli explains as Bealue (Blessed). 

« Yule, Ceuhay, II (1866), p. 391. 

s Ibid., II (1868), p. S89.— I imapne that de’ Marignolli met the 
Queen of Saba at Qoa. In her dominions, de’ Marignolli reaped “ some 
harvest of souls— for there are a few Christians there.” (Yule, tfttd., II. 
346.) And that may explain the copper crucidx found at Goa in 1510. 

6 Dom H. Leclercq, O.S.B., in Did. d'archeol. chriiienne et de Uturgie, 
t. VI, 2c partie, col. 2816. 
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sea-coast ? ' He might be Ma’sudl’s Manekir,^ and do Couto’s 
Manuchem of Baluri.* Every Zamorin, whatever be his personal 
name, drops it when he becomes Zamorin and takes the name 
of Manavikraman.* The Balhara was often at war with the 
King of Ruhmi * and with the King of the' Jurz.® Abu-Said says 
of the latter that he also ruled Kanauj, Masudi calling the King 
of Kanauj the Bawurah or Baurawa. The Jurz or Juzr. whom 
I identify with the Georgians, would have been living in Gujarat 
(Al-Jurz or Juzr). Their king might be the king Jor of Al- 
biruni, whom that writer places on the east coast of the Penin- 
sula, either in the Tanjove country or Telinga, or both ; he 
might be also Hiuen Tsaug’s king of Juri or Jurya, which lay 
some 300 miles north of Dravida, the capital of which was 
Kanchivaram. He might be again the Malik al-Jizr of Edrisi, 
who puts him on the island of Madai. Yule thought this island 
was on the way to China;’ but there is on our West Coast a 
Jurfattau, by Yule identified doubtfully with Cannanore,® as 
also a Madayi (also called Mdrawi and Pazhayangadi),* north of 


1 Ynle, Cathaij, 1 (186iJ), p. ctssxiii. There is, north of Cannanore, 
a Balaherpatam or Balaecpatam, where the King of Cannanore resided in 
Duarte Barbosa's time C£. Dames, The Book of Duarte Barbosa, II. 80. 

2 Ynle, i6id., I (1866), p. cl.’cxsiv n. 1. The city of MAnkir, the great 
centre o( India, had submitted to the BalharA, and the bay o( Sindibur 
(Qoa !) was in the kingdom of BAghora (the Balhara ?) Cf, Elliot, Hist, 
of India, I. 10-20 : 21-23, among extracts from Al-Mas’Odi (d. A.D. 050). 
.A1 Istakhrl states that the land of the BalharA lay from KambAyatoSaimUr 
(iifd., I. 27), and Ibn Haukal (A.D. 043-668) repeats this (ibid., I. 34). 

t do Couto, Da .4sia, Dec. 7, liv. 10, c. 10, pp. 523-524 (t. 4, Pt. 2, of 
the Lisbon, edn., 1TS3). 

* Ci. Dames, op. cit., II. 262. This title may perhaps be compared 
with the title or name ilanagula, oocurring on the Indo-Parthian coins, 
of the Satrap Jihnnin or Zei'mises of Taxila (e. A.D. 10). Cf. V. A. Smith's 
Oatal. of the coins in the Indian Museum Calcutta, I (Oxford, 1606), p. 50. 

* Reinaud identifies Ruhmi with Bijapur; Lassen, with the kingdom 
of the ChAlukyasof Kalyani. SulaimSn (A.D. 861) says that the king of 
Ruhmi had from 10,000 to 15,000 washermen in his array. Cf. Yule, 
Cathay, I (1866), p. clxxxvj Elliot, Hist, of India, as told by its oion fits- 
toriaiw, I. 5. Al Mas’Qdf (d. 066 A.D.) repeats this (Elliot, op. cit., I. 
25). 1 had some idea that I had seen the same thing said of the army of 
Vijayanagar, or in other authors about BijSpur. A search in de’ Conti 
and Barbosa failed to produce the required passage ; however, FemSo 
Nuniz speaks of numberless washermen accompanying the king of Vijaya- 
nagar's army. His chronicle is of A.D. 1535-37. Cf. R. Sewell’s A 
forffoften Empire, London, 1900, p. 328. The name Ruhmi must be 
compared with the Romogyris to which Antioch still sent a Katholikos 
c. A.D. 1143. What does Rashidu-d-din (A.D. 1310) quoting A! BirOnI 
(.A.D. 970-1039). mean when ha writes of MalibSr (Malabar), from Karoha 
to Kulam: “They speak a mixed language, like the men of KhabSlik, 
in the direction of Rum, whom they resemble in many respects ’’ ? (Elliot, 
op. cit., I. 68.) 

* Yule, Cathay, 1 (1866), pp. clsxxiv-v. 

t Ibid., I (1866), p. olxxxiv and notes. 

’ Ibid., II (1866), p. 453, s.v. Cannanore, Tarmapatam, Pudripatam. 

9 Dames, op. cit., 11. 79 n. 4, identifies it with Barbosa’s Maranel or 
Maravel (Spanish : Marave). 
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Balaerpatnam. which itself is north of Cannaiiore, and may 
embody still the name of the Balhara. Balaerpatnam was the 
seat of the Kolattiri Raja of Cannanore,* one of those among 
whom Cheraman Perumal would have divided the kingdom, the 
others being the Zamorin of Calicut and the King of ‘ Coulam.’ - 

In a moment of great boldness, for which I expect to 
receive rude castigation at the hands of Orientalists, I have 
suggested elsewhere that the Yueh-chi, who invaded Western 
Tibet in the first centuries of our era, are to be identified with 
the Getae, by the Romans identified with the Goths, and 
presumably identifiable with our Jats. I wrote ; “ Allied with the 
Jsts are the Gujrs orOuzrsofGujarStand the PanjSb. In these 
I recognise the Georgians (Gurz or Guzr in Persian, or Gurg), 
i.e. the Hyveani, possibly tlie Chur-che of China, nay the 
Gurkhas of Nepal. Kennedy, ere this, had attributed to the 
wandering Gujars the spread of the Krishna stories which are 
traceable to the Gospel stories, genuine or apocryphal. I go a 
step further by identifying the Gujars with the Hyrcani, who, 
before Christ, may have been largely permeated with Jewish 
beliefs, and through them and the allied tribe of the Alani in 
China I link up India with China, Manchuria and Corea for all 
such traces of Christianity as are found in India and the farther 
East.”* 

V. A. Smith writes : “ The Gurjaras are believed to have 
entered India either along or some time after the White Huns, 
and to have settled in large numbers in RSjputilna ; but there 
is nothing to show what part of India they came from, or to 
what race they belonged.” * He opines that, as the Parihar clan 
of the Rajputs are of Gujar stock, the presumption is that the 
other three Rajput clans, the Pawar (Framara), Chauhan 
(Chahumana) and SolankI or Chaulukya, are also descended 
from Gurjaras or similar foreign immigrants. Kanauj was 
ruled by Gurjara kings from A.D. 800 to 1018.® “There is 
some reason for believing that the Cbalukyas or Solankis were 
connected with the Chapas, and so with the foreign Gurjara tribe 
of which the Chapas were a branch, and it seems to be probable 
that they emigrated from Rajputana to tho Deccan.” ® Is it 
accidental that the Church^ and Solangka, are mentioned 


1 Dames, Duarte Barbosa, II. 80. 

z Ibid., II. 4n. 1. Near Madai there is a village called Cherakun. 
meaning (I suppose) ‘ King of the Cheras’ ; near Baliapatanam there is 
also a Cherakal with a palace. Cf. Yule, Marco Polo, 11 (1875), map 
facing p. 362. 

# C£. J. <C- Proc. A.S.B., Vol. XXI, 1925, p. 73 n. The Georgians are 
called Cburchii in a letter (Italian) from Fr. Gaspar Barzaeus of Ormuz, 
which reached Goa on 10-10-1549 Cf. Selectae Indiarum Epislolae nunc 
primum editae, Florentiae, 1887, p. 77, and cp. p. 121. They are said to 
be as tall as the Germans. 

< V. A. Smith, Early History of India, Oxford, 1908, p. 378. 

s Ibid., p. 378. 6 /6id., p. 383. 
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coEjointly by Rasbidu-d din (c. A.D. 1318), though the Churche 
may have been settled in Manchuria and the Solsngka in 
northern Corea ? ’ 

South and at the foot of Mount Delly, at Maranei, now 
known as Madayi or Pazhayangadi, Barbosa notices Jews.^ 
Maranei is on the canal which connects the Taliparamba River 
with the creeks of Mount Delly. IVe may suppose that at one 
time it held Christians, the Jews of Malabar being generally 
found in the same places as the Christians, and both having 
been great traders in olden times. It may have been the Chris- 
tian city of Mount Delly of the Catalan map (1375). In Friar 
Paulinas’ time {Viaggio, Roma, 1706, p. 109) there were 20 
churches between ‘ Pdrrocada ’ and Mount Delly. 

Hieronymo di Santo Stefano says that there were (before 
1496) as many as a thousand bouses inhabited by Christians 
at Calicut,”* 

That many of the St. Thomas Christians of Calicut and 
further north had, before the Portuguese era, withdrawn lower 
south, to tlieir co-religionists of Malabar, becau.se of the attitude 
of the Muhammadans in the Calicut kingdom, can be proved, 
I think, from the Portuguese historians. Pantalayini is between 
Cannanore and Calicut. Now, Odoric of Pordenoue says (1323) 
that in the city of Flandrina (Pantalayini), ‘‘ some of the inha- 
bitants are Jews and some are Christians.” Between the two 
cities of Flandrina and Cyngllin (Cranganore), both in the 
pepper forest, “ there is always internal war, but the result is 
always that the Christians beat and overcome the Jews.”* 
Friar Pauiinus a S. Bartholomaeo, writes (Viaggio, Roma. 
1796, p. 119); “The Christians of St Thomas, seeing the 
greater power of the Arabs, their natural enemies, had aban- 
doned Canava and a great part of the States of the Samuri [of 
Calicut]. They retired to the lands of the king of Coccino, and, 
many years before the arrival of the Portuguese at Calicut, they 
chose among themselves a Christian King, called Beliarte, 
whose duty it was to defend them against the Muhammadans 
and the vexations of the Gentiles. He resided at Udiampera, 
a town situated in the states of the King of Coccino.” ® 

In a Syriac paper communicated by the Jacobite Bishop 
Gabriel to the Dutch preacher J. C. Visscher, and by him to his 
friends in Holland in or about 1723, we read : “And many of 
the principal Christians, giving heed to him [Manikka Vas’akar 


1 Yule, Cathay. II (1868), 207 ; Yule-Cordier, Cathay, III. 128. 

- Dames, op. cii., II. SO-81. 

Cf. R. H. Major, India in the fifteenth eentvry, London, 1857, p. 5. 

* Yute, Cathay, I (1868), 75-77. 

s He refers to de Barros, bk. 5, ch. 8 ; bk. 6, ch. 6. When at Palayuc 
ia 1924, 1 was told how difficult it was for the priests there to maintain 
missions beyond the Ponnani river, owing to the stubborn and tyrannical 
ways of the Muhammadans. 
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at M 5 'lapore], forsook Christianity and followed this false 
teacher Mamukawasser.' In those days certain persons came 
from Hindowy or Hindostan, who were not disposed to abandon 
the people of Malabar, and who allied themselves with the 
believers, that is, the Christians, who had remained constant, 
in number about 160 families or tribes. These men taught for 
many years in Malabar, but there were few among them who 
had knowledge, because they were destitute of pastors ; and 
therefore most of them ended by becoming heathens, and had 
all things in common with the other heathens. This caused a 
second apostaey ; so that out of the 160 families, 96 adopted 
the heathen superstitions, 64 only adhering to the true faith.” * 
After this the document notices the arrival in A.D. 745 of 
Thomas Cana, the date generally given for this event being 
A.D. 345. A MS. Molayalam history of c. 1800 puts Manikka 
Viis’akar down at Quilon in A.D. 315.* 

Who were these Christians who from other parts of India 
came to the help of their brethren in Malabar 1 In what century 
did this happen ? The materials on which Bishop Gabriel 
based his statement may still be traceable. 


> .Sic, lor Manikka VSs'akar, 

2 Cf. Major Heber Drury, Letters /roin Malabar by Jacob Canter 
Visecher, Madras, 18f!2. p. 106. 

2 luformation from T. K. Joseph, Esq., Trivandrum, 1927. 



5. A Madonna from the sea at Bandra, Bombay.^ 

There is still in one of the Churches at Baiidra, apparently 
at St. Andrew’s, a statue of our Lady said to hare been fished 
up fi'oni the sea in front of Bandra. 

The earliest intimation of this wonderful fishing, known to 
me, is in a Jesuit Annual Letter of 1669, where we have a des- 
cription of the Church of St. Andrew in the aldea (villnge) of 
‘ Bandora of St. Anne.’ 

“ In the Island of SaJsette of the North is situated the 
Church bearing the title of St. Anne. It is on the side (which 
is) more on tho south [esla a parte mais do sul), and is over 
against the Island of Mahy. It is a very old Church, and one 
of the finest, and it is supplied with whatever ornaments there 
are in these parts, very ample for the parishioners, who became 
80 numerous that it was necessary for the Fathers of the Com- 
pany, in whose aldea it is, to make another Church with the title 
of St. Andrew and nearer to the sea. Notwithstanding, this 
parish of St. Anne has three thousand (souls). 

“ This Church of St. Anne is big; it has good orna- 

ments, pieces of silver, such as crosses, candlesticks, chalices, 
monstrances (Cwsfodirts), lamps, lantem[8i {Alanterna), a oiborium 

fCopo de ComunhOo), bouquets {Bamalhetes) Every day the 

Father Superior and Vicar says Mass ; on VVednesday, the Vicar 
goes to say Mass at the Mount ; on Thursday, there is Confrater- 
nity of the Most Blessed Sacrament: on FWday, there is the 
Mass of Jesus ; on Saturday, the Litany, Salve, and Mass of our 
Lady. ...” 

(Bandora). Relation on the parish of St. Andrew situated 
in the same Aldea of Bandora. 

‘‘At the extremity of this aldea of Bandora (the site of 
which I did not state, as it is well known, since it belongs to 
the Father Vicar of St. Anne),* near to the sea-beach, is situated 
the Church which is called St. Andrew of the Colles, all of whom 
are fishermen : one [of their settlements is that ?] which they call 
the Great Colouria ; * another, the one of the garden (?) ; anotuer, 
the new one; another, the middle one; and another, that of 


1 Though this may have nothing to do with pre-Portuguese Chris- 
tianity, we place it here in illustration of Pt. VI, seotion 3, where we are 
told that a cross was fished up in the Mangalore sea. 

2 “ No fim desta aldea Bandora (cuio sitio e notissa por pertencer ao 
Pe. Vigario deS. Anna, nam dou). .. .” Something has gone wrong with 
this sentence. We do not expect e, and we should nave notisao. 

2 On the meaning of Colouria, see Dalgado, Gloasdrio Luao-Aei^tico, 
Coimbra, Imprenaa da Universidade, 1919, p. 298, s.e. Coloatia. 
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St. Andrew, which is near the Church .This Church was 
founded at the expense of the College of St. Paul, which owned 
this aldea, and at that time possessed all its properties more 
peacefully than it now owns, after the coming of the English to 
the Island of Bombay, those which were left to it. . . .The chief 
altar is a majestic one, gespiado ccnn seus prefilos de ouro (1); 
the twelve Apostles are its columns, and St. Andrew' holds the 
first place.* It has two side altars ; on one of them is a very 
devout crucifix ; on the other is our Lady, called of the Navi- 
gators (dos Navegantes). And the origin of this name is mysteri- 
ous ; for, the Colles, going once a-fishing in this sea of Bandora, 
got a much better catch than that of St. Peter in the sea of 
Thiberiades. There, St. Peter caught a fish ; here, the Colies 
fished, not a fish, but an image of the true Mother-of-Pearl, 
wherein was found the pearl Je.sus.”* 

The tradition about the origin of the Madonna of St. 
Andrew'’s Church in 1669 can hardly be impugned. The Jesuits 
had come to Bandra, it is said, in 1565.‘ The erection of a 
shrine at Mount Mary, Bandra, took place in 1566, according to 
Santmrio J/on'o»iO by Friar Agostinho de S. Maria, Lisboa, 
1720, Vol. VIII. 258.® It existed in 1669, and probably it con- 
tinued uninterruptedly from 1566 to 1738. It is also said, but 
without sufficient authority, that the Jesuits started the parish 
of St. Andrew’s in 1570.® A Jesuit letter of November 15, 


i " lunts a prays do msr esta situada a Ifirn q' chamao S. Andre dos 
Colles q' sao todoa Pescadores, hCla q' chamAo Colouria grande, outra da 
orte, outra a nova, outra a do meijo, e outra do S. Andre q' esta Junt» 
algree." We expect; erta, de S. Andre, junta. 

The Coloaria grande, do meio, end da Igreja ere still known at 
Bandra. Neupara or Naupada may be the Coloaria nova of our text ; 
the Coloaria da orta may have been within the orta or Jesuit properties of 
Bandra. In 1761-63 the following Christian wards of Bandra helped to 
defray the expenses of the feast of Nossa Senhora do Monte on September 
8,1761 : Coloaria grande, Kauna, Neupara. Coloaria do meio, and Coloaria 
da Igreja. Cf. the Rev. P. A. Fernandez, A hietorical sketch of the mira- 
culous shrine of Our Lady oj the Mount or N. S. do Monte, Bandora Hill, 
Bombay, 1911, p. 12. Ilie Coloaria da orta would thus correspond, it 
seems, to Rauna. 

* The main altar of St. Andrew’s was replaced by a new one in 1890. 
Some of its twisted wooden pillars and some of its statues are still in 
existence, in a lumber-room. The old statue of St. Andrew appears to be 
now on the top of the fa 9 ade. A statue of St. Anne is said to have come 
from St. Anne’s Church, destroyed by the English in 1738. A beautiful 
stone cross, bearing the date 1078, and covered on one side with emblems 
of the Passion, and on the other with emblems of Our Lady, stands on 
the south side, within the enclosure of St. Andrew's Church. 

* Cf Appendix to Catal. Snc. et Offic. Mies. Bombaytnsie el Poonensis, 
Prov. Germ. Soc. Jetu, Mense Augusta 1909. Bombay, Examiner Press, 
1909, p. 33. 

* Braz. A Fernandez, Angelut, Bombay, 1925 (?), pp. 601-603. 

5 Referred to by Padre C. C. de Nazareth, Mitras Lueitanas, II (1924), 
p. 473, n. 5. Not in 1566, as others state. 

* Ibid., referring to Oriente Conq., II. c. 1, d. 2, | 10. In Oriente 
Conq., we have only this: “This year was founded our Church of 
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1675, states that the Jesuits had come to Bandra “not so long 
before.” * They were at Bandra without interruption till 1740, 
i.e. some time after the JIaratha occupation of 1739. A Jesuit 
reappears for a brief while at St. Andrew’s in March 1749. 
On his death in July 1749, the secular clergy took charge of the 
church.® If St. Andrew’s, mentioned in 1595, was the first 
parish-churc-h at Bandra, St. Anne’s followed either in 1599, when 
a church was built, or in 1616, when the only existing parish was 
subdivided, or some time before 1621, when we hear for the first 
time of a Vicar at St. Anne’s.® In 1669, the Jesuits would not 
have given expression to a belief that their statue of Nossa Sen- 
horadosXavegantes had been fished out of the sea, unless there 
was a well-grounded tradition to that effect from the beginning. 

It is not impossible, it is true, that b}’ 1669 a legend had 
been woven popularly round a statue originally entitled N. S. 
dos Navegantes. On the other hand, if legend-making could he 
so busy and successful between 1570 and 1669, the Catholic 
fishermen reclaimed from Hinduism all over the Salsette Island 
might have invested several other Madonnas of their churches 
with a similar semi-miraculous origin. We do not know that 
they did so. The simple story as told in 1889 is plausible. 

The strange thing about the Bandra tradition is that, judg- 
ing from the now current literature and the common talk, it 
centres at present round the statue of Mount Mary Church, 
Bandra, and that the statue of Our Lady on the side-altar at St. 
Andrew’s is now called N. S. do Monte. The tradition has, 
moreover, deteriorated in that the fishing-up is now said to 
have taken place at or after the Maratba occupation of Bandra 
in 1739. The Marathas, it is stated, destroyed or burned the 
shrine of Mount Mary and threw the statue into the eea; it 
was however fished up and carried to Maliim. We know that a 
statue of the Madonna was brought from Mafaim to Mount Mary 
on September 8, 1761, when a new church on the Mount, dedi- 
cated to Our Lady’s Nativity, was opened for worship.* In the 
accounts of the expenses for that feast there is a special entry : 
“ Rs. 1-3-95,” paid “to the driver of the ornamental car on 


Bandora, in the same island of Salsette, which is jointly Parish and fixed 
Residence of the Company.” The year meant is 1676, as shown in the 
previous paragraphs 6 and 8. Is it right f The Jesuits were well eetab- 
lished at Bandra in 1676. In § 10 there is question of Mahim Quelve, 
on the way from Bassein to Daman, whicn the Jesuits relinquished 
in 1670 together with the Church of N.S. da Grave of Bassein. This 
vear 1670 was understood by mistake to refer to Bandra also. Oritnle 
Conguislado does not touch the question which church at Bandra came 
first into existence : St. Andrew’s or St. Anne’s. A Jesuit in 1680 writes 
that St. Andrew’s came efter St. Anne’s, a puzzling statement. 

’ Appendix to Cdof.. .. itfia! Bom&ayoists,. .. .1909, p. 29. 

! Braz A. Fernandez, op. oil., pp. 573-671. 

3 Appendix to Catal... ..Uiss Bonibayensis 1909, pp- -30-32. 

♦ Braz A. Fernandez, op. cit., pp. 602-603. 
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which the image was brought from Mahy.” ‘ Was it the statue 
of N. S. dos Navegantes, which in 1669 stood at St. Andrew’s ? 
We think not, 

If it were clear that the entries in the Registers of St. 
Andrew’s were interrupted in 1740 and continued in the same 
volumes in March 1749, it would follow that, during the Maratha 
occupation, the priests were away between some date in 1740 
and March 1749. The Registers may be found to contain a 
reference to the fact. After March 1749, the entries run on 
without interruption till the present day. For argument’s sake, 
we shall suppose that the church was left untenanted in 1740-49. 
It was nOt destroyed during that time. Mount Mary Chapel, 
commanding the Mahim Creek and the British positions on the 
Island of Bombay, was probably blown up in 1738 by the Eng- 
lish as a precaution against the Marathas ; for the English 
destroyed a small fort or block-house on the Mount in 1738.^ 
St. Andrew’s, situated north of the Mount, on level ground, 
and useless from a strategic point of view, was spared. Its two 
side-altars are those of 1669. The main altar of 1669 was 
replaced by a new one in 1890. We cannot suppose that these 
altars were dismantled in 1740, stowed away for 9 years and set 
up again in 1749. The same for the old carved pulpit and the 
heavy carved wooden retabolos adorning the walls, which must 
be considerably earlier than 1740. In 1749, when a priest 
returned to take charge of the church, he must have found the 
statues intact. Had they been secreted in 1740-49, they must 
have been brought back in 1749 or some time before 1761. 
Was not then N. S. dos Navegantes standing on the side-altar of 
St. Andrew's long before September 8, 1761, when a statue was 
brought from Mahim to Mount Mary Church ? 

How long were the Marathas at Baiidra ? Till 1749, or till 
January 7, 1761, when they were defeated at Panipat ? In the 
latter case, the immediate erection of a new chapel on Mount 
Mary shows that the former chapel had been destroyed. If the 
Marathas left in 1749 or some time in or before 1761, the fact 
that a statue was not brought from Mahim to Mount Mary 
between 1749 and September 8, 1761, shows that there was 
no shrine on the Mount, or at any rate, that it was not 
accessible. 

The statue brought to the Mount in 1761 could not have 
been N. S. dos Navegantes, at St. Andrew’s in 1669, unless it 
was taken to Mahim in 1738-39. In that case, the original 
statue on the Mount was lost, or not brought back, or set up in 
the Mother Church of St. Andrew’s, in or after 1749, with the 


1 Ibid., and the Rev. P. A. Fernandez, op. ciu, p. 10. 

' The Agoada at the foot of the hill, part of the steps leading to the 
block-house and the terrace of the block-house remain intact. The 
middle building was blown up by the English in 1738, and has been 
replaced by Byraraji’s bungalow. {Note by Ft. E. H. Hull, S.J.) 
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present title of N. S. do Monte, or again a new statue with the 
same title was placed at St. Andrew’s in or after 1749- How 
manj' complications ! More likelj’, as we have said, the statue 
of St. Andrew’s was not moved ; if it was, it came back in 1749. 
More likely too, the statue of Mount Mary was taken for safety 
to Mahim, to the English side, across the Mabim Creek, in 
1738-39, and brought back in 1761. 

Someone may suppose that the statue of St. Andrew’s was 
placed on the Mount before 1738, while that of the Mount took 
its place at St. Andrew’s, thus justifying the title of X. S. do 
Monte borne now by the statue at St. Andrew’s. In that case, 
why the statue on the Mount not called N. S. dos Navegantes ? 
Would an interchange of statues ever have been made, and 
why? We think it was not made and could not have been 
made. A chapel, on the Mount facing the sea, was much fre- 
quented by non-Christians in 1679-87, says a Jesuit letter.' 
This mu.st be Mount Mary Chapel, where Mass was said on 
Wednesdays in 1669. Shall we say that Christians and non- 
Christians did not visit it a few years before, in 1669, when the 
statue of N. S. dos Navegantes was surely at St. Andrew’s ? The 
statue of the Moimt owed its fame before 1679-87 — let us add, 
before 1669 — not to a story that it was fished up out of the sea 
(else the story of two such discoveries must have appeared 
incredible even to the ‘ Gentoos ’), but to some other fact or 
tradition, or merely to the idea of sacredness naturally attach- 
ing to a shrine on a mount. There is, moreover, some tradition 
that a Hindu shrine standing on the Mount in 1565 was replaced 
by a Christian shrine in 1565.* If that were so, the Hindu 
fishermen, accustomed to a pilgrimage to the hill, simiJly changed 
the object of their cult on becoming Christians. Likewise, the 
non-Christians, who are still drawn to the piece on the occasion 
of the annual feast at the shrine. The shrine on the Mount 
being regarded as sacred, from its position alone, in 1679-87, no 
interchange of statues between Mount Mary Chapel and St. 
Andrew’s was possible after that date, or, for the matter of 
that, after 1669. The fishermen of St. Andrew’s parish would 
not have parted with a statue, the tradition of which, still vivid 
among them, was that their forefathers had ‘ miraculously ’ 
found it in the sea. The pilgrims to the Mount would have 
been shocked to find another Madonna installed on the Mount. 
When the pilgrimt^e was revived in 1761, after a break of 22 
years, the statue on the Mount, if still existing, had to be 
brought back to its original position, wherever it was. The 
tradition says that the original statue of 1738 returned to the 


1 From MS. notes by Fr. E. H. Hull, S.J., Bombay, who used notes 
now destroyed, taken in Europe by Fr. Jurgens, S.J.. from MSS. belong- 
ing to the Society of Jesus. 

2 Braz A. Fernandez, op. cit., p. 601, who speaks of Durga Devi’s 
shrine and of her feast on the Hill in October. 
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Mount in 1761. Letthatbeso. Tlie so-called ‘ tradition ’ that 
it nas fished up is wrong. That story belongs to N. S. dos 
Xavegantes, which must be still at St. Andrew’s. At St. 
Andrew’s they have forgotten the original story and have let 
it pass over to N. S. on the Mount. They even call now their 
own N. S. dos Navegantes by the title of N. S. do Monte, It 
matters not. We cannot admit an interchange of statues, or, 
without better proofs, a second fishing-up. 

We do not know the size of the niche in Mount Mary 
Chapel before 1761, but this we know : the original niche at St. 
Andrew’s fits the big statue of the Madonna existing there at 
present, and that same niche would be too big for the statue 
on the Mount. That means that the statue of St, Andrew’s, 
fitting the original niche of 1669, is the original N. S. dos 
Navegantes of 1669. The discovery of this point beloigs to 
Father H. Heras, S.J., who visited with me Mount Mary 
Chapel and St. Andrew’s on February 22, 1927. 

Neither statue is the figure-head of a ship. The pedestal 
01 both is cut out of the same block as the statue. The statue 
of St. Andrew’s might have been fixed on a mast, or have stood 
on a bracket against a mast. Not so the statue of the Jlount. 
Not only is the figure of the Child detachable, which is not the 
case at St. Andrew’s, but the carver made no provision for the 
hair of the Madonna; the hair is artificial and must be fixed 
with a veil or crown. Such a statue was made for a church. 
If then statues of Our Lady were placed on Portuguese ships 
and bore the title of N. S. dos Navegantes, that title, in 1609, 
was justified only for the Miidonna of St. Andrew’s. 

The title of Mount Mary Church is Our Lady’s Nativity, 
since 1761. The feast of September 8. 1761, and the annual 
feast of September 8, the feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, also 
shows this. The title of the Chapel on the Mount must hare 
been Our Lady’s Nativity from the start. How then could it 
have on the main altar a statue of N. S. dos Navegantes, and 
why should its feast be celebrated precisely on September 8, 
and on no other feast of Our Lady 1 

The transference of the tradition from St. Andrew’s to 
Mount Mary Church as regards the fishing-up of a statue can be 
detected still in the tradition as it exists now. 

1. What is the meaning of this ? It is said by one author 
that the statue thrown into the sea by the Marathas in 1738-39 
was washed up at Bandra, yet fished out of the sea by fishermen 
of St. Michael’s parish, Mahim.^ Why does the story not say : 
“ Washed up at Mahim ” t Because the story of 1669 was that 
Bandra fishermen found it. Why does the story now say ; 
“ Fished up by Mahim fishermen ” ? Because in or about 
1738-39 a statue was taken to Mahim, across the water. In the 


r Padre P. A. Fernandez, op. eit., p. 3. 
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excitement of those troublous days the fishermen of Bandra 
could easily imagine that the Marathas had thrown it into the 
sea and that it had been recovered on the Mahim side of the 
creek. Their own discovery of a statue in the sea disposed 
them to such a theory. The same author has also that the 
statue of the Mount was found among rocks in the sea, on the 
west side of the Mount.^ That would not be the Mahim Creek, 
but the open sea iu front of Bandra. The Bandra fishermen of 
St. Andrew’s must have found their statue there before 1669. 

2. Another version in Dr. da Cuuha’s Notes on the History 
of Chaul and Bassein, says of the statue on the Mount: “It 
was picked up by a Koli fisherman, and concealed in the fissure 
of a rock for the period of six months, after which it was carried 
in solemn procession to St. Andrew’s.”* Braz A. Fernandez 
records another rumour : “ it was hid in a fissure of a rock at 
Bandra Point, taken to St. Andrew’s, when the Marathas were 
gone, and in 1761 installed on the Mount.”* The concealment 
belongs to the period 1739-61, when it was at St. Michael’s 
Church, Mahim ; the procession is that of Mahim-Baudra in 
1761 ; the fishing-up by a Koli fisherman, a procession to St. 
Andrew’s (?), and the stay at St. Andrew’s are part of the story 
of N.S. dos Navegantes, at St. Andrew’s in 1669. 

3. If it were concluded that the solemn procession from 
Mahim took the statue first to St. Andrew’s and then to Mount 
Mary Church, that would make no difference. The procession 
would not have stopped for an exchange of statues ; it reached 
the Mount the same day, September 6, 1761, with the statue 
from Mahim. 

4. The Child on the right arm of the Madonna on the 
Mount does not now, it is said, look at the Bower in its Mother’s 
left hand.* It did so for some time after 1761. Since the Child 
is detachable, could it be made to look at the flower 1 If it 
can, the story is refuted. If it caunot, what does it mean ? 
That the Bower is an Indian device, intended to amuse the Child, 
and proving the Indian workmanship of the statue and the 
Indian provenance of the wood ? It proves, perhaps, that the 
ball or orb in Our Lady’s hand was formerly surmounted by a 
cross, and that the bole left in the ball at the top is now used 
at times to put a Sower in, or also, that the Child of the 
original statue of the fishing-up did not look at a Bower. Such 
is the case at St. Andrew’s, where Our Lady holds no flower. 

5. Other popular idioa 3 Ticra 87 . The Child of N. S. do 
Monte would run away at times to play on the sea-shore. A 
Goan took it, carried it to Goa and gave it to another Madonna, 
whose Child came to the statue of the Mount.® Under this new 


> Ibid., p. 3, 2 Quoted by P. A. Fernandez, op. eii., p. 3. 

^ Braz A. Fernandez, op. cit., p. 602. 

* Padre P. A. Fernandez, op. ciU, p. 4. * Ibid., p. 4. 
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conceit, explaining perhaps why the Child does not now look at 
the flower, we may discover that the Child of the Madonna of 
the Mount is not the Child of the Madonna of N. S. dos Nave- 
gantes. It follows that the Madonna of the Mount is not N. S. 
dos Navegantes, though to the former there now clings the 
story of the latter. 

6. It is said that the Madonna of the Mount has grown 
one foot bigger since 1761.^ Why again this odd fancy ? Be- 
cause, if it were the statue of the original tradition, it ought to 
be one foot bigger. That of St. Andrew’s is about one foot bigger. 
Probably, the tellers of this new incongruity felt it would be 
irreverent to say that the statute of the Jladonna of the Mount 
had grown one foot smaller than it should be if it ^vere that of 
N. S. dso Navegantes. Accordingly, they said it had gi'own 
one foot bigger. 

It will be objected that the statue at St. Andrew’s is now 
called N. S. do Monte. I was nob a little surprised to hear that, 
on my visit of February 22, 1927. From what time is it called 
so ? What have the Registers of St. Andrew’s and of its Con- 
fraternity to say ? The explanation may be this. On Novem- 
ber 16, 1762, Archbishop Neiva Brum of Goa established a 
Confraternity of N. S. do Monte at Mount Mary Church, Baiidra.* 
This Confraternity is now mentioned in connection with St. 
Andrew’s, the Mother Church.® It would seem then that by 1762 
the fame of N. S. do Monte had become so great that the Church 
of St. Andrew’s, on which Mount Mary Church had always 
depended, asked for a Confraternity of N. S. do Monte. If, in 
the beginning after 1761, that Confraternity had its seat at St. 
Andrew’s, as seems to be the case even now, it wanted a statue 
and an altar. The only available altar and statue was that of 
N. S. dos Navegantes. A change of title must have followed 
for that statue, which done, the story of N. S. dos Navegantes 
passed over to N. S. do Monte even at St. Andrew’s. 

I may be wrong in several points of this inquiry, which 
long appeared to me, and may still appear to others, a hopeless 
tangle. That the tradition should within 160 years have been 
completely transferred from one church to another in the same 
place without an exchange of statues, I had to regard as 
incredible. Yet, on closer inquiry and after a personal visit to 
Bandra, such seems to be the case. The priority of the shrine 
on the Mount, its supplanting a Hindu shrine, the great venera- 
tion in which it was held already in 1679-87 and earlier, its 
being an annexe of St. Andrew’s, the confusion of the Maratha 
wars, the disappearance o! the statue of the Mount, its transla- 
tion across the water, its long continuance at Mahim, its 
triumphal return, the inflammable imagination of the Koli 


1 Ibid., p. 1. 

2 Mitras Luaitanaa, II (1924), p. 486. 

3 Catholic Directory, Madras, 1924, p. 27. 
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fishermen of Bandra, the ab.senee of the Jesuits from St. 
Andrew’s, the short incumbency of one of them in 1749, his 
being succeeded by others who did not inherit the tradition of 
the Jesuits, and, most of all, the Confraternity of N.S. do Monte 
established in St. Andrew’s Church in 1762 : these are some of 
the many elements which combined to make the transference 
possible. The Hiudas too may have contributed to the trans- 
formation of the local tradition. Tliej- say that N.S. do Monte 
is of Hindu parentage ; before her feast she takes a boat to go 
and invite her six sisters to her feast.’ 

Strange things will happen, in India as elsewhere. Things, 
perfectly simple and natural when they happened, can in the 
long run become mysterious and insoluble. The first Portu- 
guese at Mylapore were told, in or shortly after 1523, that 
a jogi, not wishing to see St. Thomas erect his Mylapore cliurch 
on the site of his own shrine, killed his son and accused the 
Saint of the deed before the king. To prove his innocence, St. 
Thomas revived the boy, who accused his father. The legend 
was well-known in Malabar in the 16th ientury. Now, at the 
Kottar Church, Cape Comorin, I was told in 1924 by some of 
the laity an exactly similar story in connection with St. Francis 
Xavier, lo whom their church is dedicated, and I doubt not 
that the clergy believed the story of their people. W’hen St. 
Francis Xavier came to Kottar and wanted to build a church 
opposite a jogVs shrine, the latter killed his son, hid the body 
under the Saint’s bed, and accused him the next day before the 
judge. The Saint revived the boy, who accused his father. 
The good people of Kottar came to be so perfectly convinced of 
their tradition that I was shown, on a side-altar of St. Francis 
Xavier, two small wooden statues, of local make, one represent- 
ing the jogl, the other the Brahman judge with his cord on the 
wrong shoulder. Had I not known the earlier Mylapore tradi- 
tion. I might have been tempted to look up the Acts of the 
Saint. The mistake of the Kottar people does not prove that 
the story told of St, Thomas and Mylapore is genuine. That 
too may have been borrowed from elsewhere, or.simpiy invented. 
It is a well-known theme in hagiology. 

We have other instances of the kind in Indie. St. Thomas’ 
marvellous log from Ceylon, which all the elephants and men of 
the King of Mylapore could not dra^ ashore, but which followed 
the Saint to the site of his future church the moment he had 
attached to it his girdle, is a typical example. In 1533 a 
Mesopotamian bishop who had been many years in Malabar 
related the same story in connection with Quilon and two 
Mesopotamian bishops of e. A.T). 825. “ And of the Church 
of Coulao he said that, seven hundred years ago, a little more 
or less, two brothers, holy men, came (to it), and went over to 


' hid. Antiqtiary, 1880, pp. 283-286. 
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Cranga,nor, and from there went to Seilao (Ceylon). They were 
natives of Armenia. One was called Xaor (Sapor?), and the 
other Aporto (Prodh 1). Both went to a pagode of Gentios in 
the same Island and took from it two big logs which it contained. 
And the Idol which was in the said pagode asked them why 
they took from him his logs. And the holy men ordered him 
in the name of God to go with the logs and take them to the 
place where now is the church of Coulao. And he did so, and 
the holy men went to the king of that country and asked him 
for that field where the house (church) is now built.” * The 
same story is related with changes by Duarte Barbosa before 
1516-17 in connection with St. Thomas and Quilon.^ It has 
found its way to Bandel, Hugh (Bengal), in connection with a 
statue of Our Lady of Happy Voyage, which is said to have 
come floating up the river against the current. Many such 
stories, more or Inss similar, could be quoted for Europe. I 
shall refer to only one instance to which my attention was 
drawn only a few days ago ; that of the statue of Our Lady of 
Youghal, now in the Dominican Church of Saint Mary, Pope’s 
Quay, Cork.* 

There is, I said, a Hinduized tradition about the Madonna 
on the Mount. That tradition carries with it the lesson that, 
if the Christian worshippers were to disappear from Bandra, 
they would be replaced at the Mount by non-Christian wor- 
shippers. The Madonna would become a devi of the Hindu 
Pantheon. In fact, she has already been included in it. What 
has happened already and would doubtless happen in given 
circumstances may have happened in the past in other parts of 
India. In or after 1676, a Missionary writing from Malabar 
said that in a certain temple of Malabar, belonging to the king 
of Upper Cranganore, there was, according to common report, a 
statue of Our Lady. Not many years ago, two beautiful 
ancient Crosses, one with a Syriac inscription, were found to be 
honoured in a Buddhist pagoda north of Pekin, called Che-tze- 
seu or Pagoda of the Cross. 

“On a hill near Bandra, known as Mount Mary,* there 
may be seen a beautiful chapel dedicated to the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, after which the hill is called. It is believed 
that the imago contained in it was caught in the net of a Christian 


1 From rotographs of a MS. in the possession of the Society of Jesus, 
Qoana Hist., 1539-99, fol. 26r (19r). 

2 Dames, The book of Duarte Barbosa, II, 9i-100. 

* Lays and Legends of Our Blessed Lady, by a Member of the 
Presentation Community, Lixnow, County Kerry, London, Washboume, 
1911, pp. 39-47. 

* “Hindus, PArsis, and the like call it M6nth MAulichi Pohgar; 
Salsette Christians call it M6nthoh& Pfifigar.” («?, F. D'Penha.) Braz A. 
Fernandez, op. cif., p. 641, says the Bandra Hill is called Motmavli, from 
Afo{ (Port.) ; monte (mount), and Mavli (Marathi) ; mother; mother of the 
hill. 
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fisherman, who was told in a dream, the same night, to erect 
the chapel on the spot where it now stands.^ This image is very 
popular for its miraculous cures, and thousands of all castes and 
creeds flock there throughout the year, particularly in the month 
of September, when a great feast, the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, is celebrated with novenas. (P. 286.) 

“ A curious story is told by some old persons of the neigh- 
bourhood in connection with the imi^e : ® that the Blessed 
Virgin was born of Hindu parents, and had si.v sisters; Sitla- 
dSvi, SanthaJ, Parbadevi, Mahalakshmi, Mombadevi, and 
another whose name they do not remember ; * and it is believed 
that, when the novenas commence, the Blessed Virgin is in the 
habit of taking a boat and visiting her sisters, inviting them to 
the feast. 

"There are places called after the names of the Vii^in’s 
‘ sisters ’ : — S’itladovi is at AndhSri, in Salsette ; Sauthiii, at 
Kantevari, in Bandra; Parbadevi, at Mahim, where a fair is 
held annually, and where there is also a temple to her ; and 
Mahalakshmi, at Bombay, where there too is a temple. These 
are all on the sea-side ; so also is the chapel of the Virgin Mary. 
Mombadevi is in Bombay, not very far from the sea-side. The 
sixth I cannot trace exactly. 

“No one in Salsette can give me the origin of the story. 
Can any of your reaflers enlighten me on the subject ? All that 
has been told me is that Mary joined the Christian faith, but 
my informants cannot give me her heathen name. Till very 
recently the fishermen and other Christians of Salsette were 
deeply immersed in Hindu superstitions ; and to this, perhaps, 
may simply be attributed the notion of the legend of Mary and 
her sisters.” * 

A Hindu schoolmaster of Agashi said : “ A great fair is 
held annually on the hill of Motmavli near Bandra in the Tirana 
District. The devotees of the deity are Hindus, Parsis and 
Christians. It is said this goddess was once worshipped by 
Hindus only.” * 


r *' On the Bast, ie. the back of the chapel, is a long flight of steps ; 
and a Roman Catholic procession, on the evening of Palm Sunday, leaves 
St. Andrew’s Church and, winding through the i»IdB, ascends these steps, 
presenting a veritable semblaaoe of the way to Mount Calvary. It then 
enters the chapel of the Virgin Mary to listen to a sermon.” (ff. J*. D’F.) 

S "I am open to correction as to the actual connection of the story 
with the image; but I believe I am stating a fact,” (G. J'.D'P.) 

^ In the Museum of Bombay there are several groups of the ‘ Seven 
Mothers' carved in stone. 

♦ Geo. P. D’Penha, of Bandra, in Jnd. Anlig., Bombay, 1890, pp. 285- 
283. This note was pointed out to me in Bombay by Fr. H. Heras, S. J. 

The legend above is more likely due to non-<^ristians than to Chris- 
tians. 

* A. M. T. Jackson, Folklore Notee, Vol. 2. Concan i by E. E. 
Entlioven, Bombay, 1906, p. 16, quoted by Bras A. Fernandez, op. ctf., 

p. 611, 
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We can on!y guess iiow the statue of N. S. dos Navegaates 
happened to be in the sea. Did it fall from some ship passing 
that way ? Was it thrown overboard to still a tempest ? Was 
it part of a wreck ? We should not conclude too soon that it 
fell into the sea in Portuguese times. The sea sometimes 
restores its treasures after centuries, 

« « « 

This article, which first appeared in The Examiner, Bom- 
bay, August 20, 27; and September 3, 1927, was criticised ibid. 
on July 16, 23, 30, 1927, by Mr. Bra?. A. Fernandes. I have 
now sent (7-11-1927) to The Examiner a rejoinder to the 
criticisms. 

From Mr. Braz. A. Fernandes’ paper w'e gather a few points 
which may case the discussion. The Marathas, he says, were at 
Bandra till 1775. The entries in the registers at St. Andrew’s 
show that priests remained in charge of St. Andrew's from 
1740 to 1749 and later. The statue of Our Lady at St. An- 
drew’s does not adhere to the wooden pedestal, but ter- 
minates below the feet, where it is neatly sawn ; it must be, 
he agrees, the same statue as in 1669. That statue is not 
called Our Lady of the Mount, contrary to the statement 
made to me by the Vicar of St. Andrew’s during my visit 
there. Bishop Dorn Antonio Pedro da Costa, in hi.s ReUitorio 
da nova diocese de Damilo, Bombay, 1892, p. 23, mentions the 
Confraternity of Our Lady of the Mount in connection with the 
parish of St. Andrew’s, when he describes the parish as a 
whole ; but, when he happens to speak of the Church on the 
Mount, ho mentions it in connection with that Church (p. 26). 

Mr. Braz A. Fernandes also relates in substance a Hindu 
legend about the shrine on the Mount. “On the site of the 
present chapel of Mount Mary, lived an old Hindu couple who 
had no children. One day, while the man was out fishing, he 
found a statue of a Jevl (goddess) floating in the sea. He 
brought the statue home and showed it to his wife, who ad- 
vised him to keep quiet over the matter, else it might be taken 
away from them. So the statue remained in the hul, unknown 
to their friends, and the old couple worshipped it in the usual 
Hindu style. As time went on, it was noticed that the couple 
were getting rich. The old man was catching more and better 
fish than his neighbours. But the greatest surprise was that 
the couple, who had given up all hopes of getting a child, now 
had an heir to perform their funeral rites. Neighbours and 
friends were astonished, and on making enquiries it was found 
that the old couple’s happiness was due to the presence of the 
devi in their hut, and thus the story of its finding became 
known. The statue became famous and worshippers from far 
and near flocked to the new shrine. When the old couple died, 
they were buried there, and a temple was erected for the devi 
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on their graves. The shrine then became a place of pilgrimage 
and a jd!rd was held annually in October. The present statue 
of Mount Mary is claimed to be the same that was found by 
the fisherman.” (The Examiner, September 3. 1927; p. 418.) 

I see no reason yet to change tho main lines of my argu- 
ment. The smaller statue of the Mount, if placed on the 
pedestal of the statue at St. Andrew’s, would be too small for 
the niche, whence we may conclude that the niche at St. An- 
drew’s was made for its present statue or that tho statue now 
there was made to fit a pre-existing niche by means of an appro- 
priate pedestal. There would follow that the statue of St. An- 
drew’s is the original one of 1669, and that the story of the 
fishing up belongs to it primarily, if not exclusively. 

Many of the non-Christians, no doubt, repair to the 
Church on the Mount to pray that their union may be fruitful. 
The Hindu legend just quoted brings this out by introducing a 
childless couple, whose worship of the detn is rewarded by the 
birth of a child. The present statue on the Mount is plainly a 
Madonna of Christian make. Hence, one cannot feel sure that 
the Hindu legend proves the former existence of a Hindu shrine 
on the Mount. 

« « * 

On March 19, 1928, Mr. Braz A. Fernandes sent me the 
Portuguese text of Fr. Agustinho de S. Maria’s Saiiiuario 
Mariano, Lisboa, 1720, VIII. 253-259. It was communicated 
to him by the Secretary of the Geographical Society of Lisbon. 
The author confesses that his information about the statue of 
Our Lady on the Mount was incomplete. Ho did not know 
where the statue had come from when it had first been placed 
in the shrine, or on what day the feast was celebrated. What 
he knew was baaed on a relation sent to him by an Augustinian 
confrere, Father Master Friar Faustino da Gra 9 a. The date for 
the beginning of the shrine is given as 1566, and the Jesuits are 
said to have erected it. Not a word about a fishing-up. 
Instead, we have a story of bees which attacked a party of 
Arabs who, disappointed in their expectation of treasure, 
intended burning down the shrine. Mr. Braz A. Fernandes 
writes that he had hoard the story of the bees, but could not 
get a connected account of it. Arabs invaded Bandra in 1694, 
he states from Hamilton, but there were minor raids of Arabs, 
Turks and Abyssinians, with their headquarters at Muskat. 
Danvers (TAe Portuguese in India, TI. 489) mentions Antonio 
Luiz Gon 5 alves da Camara Coutinho ns Vicero}' from 1898 to 
1701. 

I cannot say in what year Fr. Faustino da Gra^a could 
have written. The approbaturs and imprimaturs of Sanluario 
Mariano should have been examined for the date of the comple- 
tion of that work. Very likely too, Faustino da Grain’s Rela- 
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tion is raeiifeioned iii several other sections or in the prefatory 
matter. 

To complicate matters, «’e are told that the statue of Our 
Lady on the Mount is life-size and holds the Infant Jesus on 
the left arm. This part of the description would suit better on 
both points the statue of Our Lady at St. Andrew’s, chiefly if 
the Vicar of the Mount, Pr. Walter D’Souza, is right in saying 
that the child of the Madonna on the Mount cannot be placed 
on the left arm. We cannot argue from the description of the 
carving and painting, as both statues may have been repainted 
many times. 

I add a translation of the passage from Santuario Mariano, 
Vni. 258-269. 

Title LXXIX. 

Of the 7niraculous Image of Our Lady of the Mount, Bandord. 

464. In the lands of the North, or in the Island of Salsete 
of the North, which has a circumference of twenty leagues, as 
we already said, the Portuguese have an Aldea (village) called 
BandurA by the natives of the country, in the Parish of which 
[is the church of Our Lady of the Mount] which belongs to the 
Fathers of the Sacred Company of Jesus, and they are those 
who as Poi'ish-Priests administer the Sacraments to those 
Christians. This Church is dedicated to the sovereign Queen of 
Glory, Most Holy Mary, with the invocation of Our Lady of 
the Mount, and it was founded by the same Fathers in the year 
1666. This Lady is the consolation and comfort of all those 
Indians and Portuguese : for her Sanctuaiy is a more excellent 
pond than the Prohaticad because it is the universal remedy of 
all the evils, illnesses, and infirmities. It is not only one sick 
person who there obtains the health he desires, but all those 
who have recourse to that Most Clement Lady, who is the 
universal medicine of all our infirmities, as the Geometer calls 
her; Medicina aegritudmum noslrarum [the medicine of our 
illnesses]. To visit the Lady of the Mount is the same as to 
come away from her presence, every one of the sick, free from 
the evils and complaints he suffers from. 

462. At the time when the Viceroy of India was the Chief 
Almotacel Antonio Luiz Qoncalves Coutinho, the Arabs entered 
the Aldea of BandurA, and the place to which they went first 
was the Sanctuary of the Lady of the Mount, being persuaded 
that in it they would find many riches amassed. That .Sanc- 
tuary was adorned with rich paintings (pinluras), garnished and 
adorned with rich frames {molduraa) of gilt carving ; the result 
of the great devotion, and also of the many great alms which 
were offered to the Lady in thanksgiving for the great benefits 
and favours which she bestowed on her devotees. The Arabs, 


> John, V. 2. 
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persuaded that all they saw was plates (chapaji) and lamina 
(laminas) of gold, started cutting the frames {molduras} : but, 
seeing their mistake, and that all they saw was gilt wood, they 
intended setting fire to the church, to reduce the whole to ashes 
and whatever was in the Church. For this they went to fetch 
much wood. But the Lady did not allow it. She chastised 
the disrespect and their wicked resolution, by sending a remark- 
able army of well-armed soldiers, which made them decamp in 
a great hurry. There came an army of bees which fell upon 
the Arabs and made them flee in all haste ; for the wounds they 
inflicted on them with their darts were more painful than if they 
had been inflicted by their enemies, and so they fled in despair ; 
and, as these bees were the ministers of the Divine Justice, 
or soldiers sent by the Mother of God, their blows had to be 
more cruel, and the wounds deeper. Thus did the Sovereign 
Lady defend her house, not permitting that the Arabs should 
execute their evil resolution. So cruel were the stings, and 
80 violent the pain that they abandoned everything, even the 
arms they carried, without doing any harm. 

463- The Lady w’as placed in her place, which was in 
the middle of the retabolo of the High Altar, and in the same 
place she remained, because, when those Archers of hers, armed 
with such sharp darts, rushed up to defend her. the enemies, 
afraid of their weapons, had no opportunity to come where the 
I<ady was. This Most Holy Image of the Lady is of the natural 
size of a woman ; it is carved out of wood painted thinly over 
gold (de madeyra estofada),'- the carving being executed with 
great perfection. On the left arm she holds the Infant 
God. I hoard nothing of its origin, nor at what time it was 
placed in that sanotuary, nor on what day her feast is kept ■, 
doubtless, it must be on. the day of her Assumpl'ion. Father 
Master Fr(ei) Faustino da Gra^a wrote of the Lady of the 
Mount in his Relation, which he sent to us.” 


^ Estofar ; to draw with thin colour over gold, so that the gold 
appear through it. 



6. Christians in Mysore and Vijayanaffar. 

Father A. Launay says about Anekal or Anekallu, in the 
Bangalore District; “There has been found, in the territory of 
this pariah, in an a(iueduct, a tombstone on which are engraved 
a cross and the date 1400, which places this Christianity in the 
front rank of antiquity in Mysore. Three other stones were 
also found in a garden in the same village: on the first is 
engraved a Greek cross and the Canarese inscription Jesu nateru 
(Lord Jesus) ; the two others have only a cross.” ' 

I consulted on this matter the President of the Mythic 
Society, the late Rev. Fr, A. M. Tabard, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Bangalore. His answer (June 2, 1921) did not set my curiosity 
at rest. “ I am sorry to say,” he wrote, “ that Father Launay’s 
information is quite incorrect. The stone, which is lying in my 
compound, is simply a boundary stone with a cross engraved, 
There are a few lottem, which are altogether illegible.” 

A considerable amount of information on the Anekal crosses 
has lately come into my hands. Its conflicting nature obliges 
me to set it down as I find it. Further research may lead to 
more satisfactory results. 

Dr. R. Shama Sastry, Director of Archfeological Reseai'ches 
in Mysore, wrote to me on October SI, 1925 (D.O. No. 26) : — 

“ Mr. Rico, who was formerly the Director of Archseological 
Researches in Mysore, states as follows, re the stone in ques- 
tion, in the Mysore Archcsoloyical Jieport for 1906, p. 4 : — 

'Among the archseological discoveries of the year under 
report may be mentioned an interesting stone at Anekal, 
brought to notice by Father Pessein of the Kolar Gold 
Fields. It has at the top a large figure of a cross, below 
which aie three lines of inscription in somewhat old 
Kannada letters, These .show that it was set up to mark 
the ‘ Kumbara ane’ or potter’s dam, of which there are 
still remains in existence. As the Dominican Friars are 
said to have built a Church at Anekal in 1400, it would 
seem that this dam may have been made for the benefit of 
their converts. This stone had escaped notice, as it had 
been removed from its original site in the town and 
deposited for safety in the Roman Catholic Cemetery.’ 

“From the files in this Office, it appears that this stone 
was removed to the premises of Father Tabard, to the West of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at the instance of a Roman Catholic 


* A. Launay, Hist, dss Missions de I'Inde, tome I (1898), introd., 
p, zlix n. 
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Priest in Malabar, whose name appears to be C. Anzunt.' An 
inked estampage of the inscription in the new premises was 
taken by this Department in 1915, and a correct reading of the 
inscription was recorded in this Office. No photo of the Cross 
seems to have been taken ; but, in the Office record containing 
the reading of the inscription written in modern characters, the 
writer has also sketched the figure of the Cross at the top of his 
copy. According to this reading, the inscription records the 
construction of a dam by potters and the making of some grant 
to one Ranalara Bamma. Neitlier the date 1400 A.D., nor the 
name of Christ or Mary is to be found in this inscription. 

“I am enclosing herewith a copy of the transliteration of 
the inscription in Roman characters for your information, to- 
gether with a drawing of the figure of the Cross as sketched in 
our record.” * 

“Transliteration of a Kannada inscription at Anekal, now 
found in the Compound of Father Tabard, to the West of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, in the Bangalore Cantonment. 

“ Size of the stone : e'-fi'x I'-fi" ; Kannada characters. 

1. Kumbara ane 

2. Ranalara Bammage 

3. Kasahaka ” 

Dr. Shama Sastry favoured me with a further note on the 
inscription : 

“The following is the translation of the Anekal inscription, 
word for word ; — 

Line 1. Kumbara ane. Kumbdrara=potteTs‘ ; av«=dam ; 
Kumbdra anesspotters’ dam, or dam constructed by 
potters. 

Line 2. Ranalara Bammage^to Ranalara Bamma. 
Bamma is the name of a person. Ranalara seems to be 
his surname, or family name, or title. 

Line 3. K’asaAoia. .. .This word has no meaning. As 
some letters in combination of this word are effaced, 
it is not possible to make out the exact import of this 
line. 

“The passage on the whole seems to mean that some grant 
was made to Ranalara Bamma in connection with a dam con- 
structed by potters.” ® 

Questioned again about the ago of the script, Dr. Shama 
Sastry answered : “ The characters ra, na, la, ka, so, ha, which 
are quite legible in the inked estampages of the inscription in 
this Office, in no way differ from modem characters. Therefore, 


1 The Rev. C. Ausueeb, a Missionary at Vayitri (Wynaad) in 1918, 
1922, 1924. 

' 2 I omit the drawing, as it is only approximate. 

• * Office of the Director of Archeological Researches in Mysore, the 
10th of Nov., 1926, D.O. No. 29. 
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I am led to think that the inscription cannot be earlier than 
the 15th century at the most.”' 

The Bt. Bev. Mgr, E. Studer, Vicar General of the Mysore 
Diocese, who during Fr. Tabard’s absence in Europe was in 
charge of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Bangalore, wrote ; “ The 
Secretary to tlie Government suggests putting the stone in a 
better place, like the Mysore Archaological Museum” (6-11- 
1925), “ I have no doubt that the cross in my compound is a 
Christian cross. The sketch sent to you does not give a true 
idea of it. I shall send you a photo of the same ” (10-11-1925). 

An important statement came from Father Y. Gouarin 
(10-11-1925), who was at Anekal when the crosses were dis- 
covered. 

“ Concerning the (Maltese) crosses found at Anekallur 
within a mound in 1893 or 1894. 

“ It is said that the Christian settlement at Anekal is very 
oid, that there were formerly many Catholics at that place, and 
that many apostasies took place at a certain period. There are 
families* in which there are men with Indian Christian names. 


New Anekal 



” On the South-East of Anekal there is a tank, called 
ai-kairai (fresh water tank), because the water of it, used for 
the requirements of the locality, is fresh compared to the 
brackish water of the wells. 

“ Below the embankment, there is a plot of ground which 
has for long been used as a Catholic cemetery. Quite near, 
contiguous, there is, on the north, a rather big plot of land, which 
is worked as a garden. In 1894, three brothers, Christians, 


1 Mysore, January 7, 1926, D.O. No. 46. Dr. Rice was prepared, it 
seems from his report of 1606, to admit that the inscription might be of 
.4..D. 1400. 

2 Families now pagan. 
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were working that garden, tlie property of a Brahman. In the 
middle of his property, there rose a mound, between 10 and 12 
feet high, on which grew wild shrubs. The Christians asked the 
proprietor for permission to bring down that mound little by 
little and cultivate the whole of the garden. The permission 
was granted ; and hardly had they removed some feet of the 
ground when they found, just beneath the surface, a masonry 
conduit (caniimu) made of bricks and mortar, and, when they 
continued to remove the earth, they were surprised to find 
several Maltese crosses lying flat on that conduit. Some were 
more or less broken, but two or three were entire. At most, certain 
inscriptions out M'ith a chisel could be seen on them. One of 
these crosses had several characters and words in old Kanara, 
among others “ Ramhatta — 1570 years.” * The meaning of 5ana- 
hatta would he ” blood shed,” according to the old Brahmans 
who were consulted on the subject. 

“ When Father Launay visited Mysore, he came to Matigiri,® 
and on his return he went as far as Anekal. Accompanied by 
the old catechist of Madagondhally.^ he went to see the above- 
mentioned crosses on the spot. He made the people tell him 
what had happened, and he speaks of it in his history of India. 
Father Auzuech also saw these crosses, and had one of them 
carried to Bangalore. He got some information from the Chris- 
tians who discovered them, and three or four of these Cliristians 
are still alive, among them Dodda Joji, Chicka Joji,‘ Rajapah 
and brothers : even older people oan certify the facts. Anekal 
was formerly on the southern side of the ai-kairai ; the present 
town occupies the western side, as compared with the old town. 

” About two miles further, there are still two pariah villages, 
Christian from time immemorial, called Singasandu and Kalnai- 
kahally.” 

On November 27, 1926, the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Studer, forward- 
ing a letter from Father C. Auzuech, says ; — 

“ On Monday I went to Anekal. I saw the tank, ai-kere in 
Canarese, or fresh-water tank, the garden w'here was the small 
mound covering what Fr. Gouarin calls a caniveau, or masonry 
conduit, and, quite near, the Christian cemetery. When I asked 
to be shown the other three stones, I was horrified to find that 
they had been u.sed again, a new cross having been carved on 
them of a shape new to me ; a copy of the French war-cross, 
though similar to the orosses of many other tombs. Rajappa, 

1 Repeated by Fr. Oouarin in Kanareae numerale. 

2 Anekal and Madagondhapally were visited {rora Matigiri in 1924. 
Cf. Catholic Direcloiy, Madras, 1924, p. 206. 

3 Eight miles from Matigiri. (Mgr. Studer's note.) 

* I am told that Joji means Joseph. Fr. H. Heras, S.J. (Eariy Rela- 
tions betvieen Vijayanagara and Portugal, in Journal oj the Mythic Society, 
Bangalore, p. 8 of reprint] equates Melique Cufer-gugi, the name of the 
Sahayo’s Governor at Goa in 1610, with Malik Yusuf-gurgij. ‘gurgjj’ 
representing in ray opinion a Georgian. 
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mentioned bj' Fr. Gouatin, accompanied me and asserted that 
no lettering was ever found on these crosses now newly utilised 
at Anekal, He could not give me any Information on the 
meaning of the inscription on the stone which was brought to 
Bangalore. 

“Siluvepura* is a mission-station, 15 miles to the west of 
Bangalore. The railway-station and the post-office are at 
Chik Banavar,” 

“'Fr. Auzuech has answered. Ho is very intelligent aud 
worships study.” 

Father C. Auzuech wrote to Mgr. E. Studer from Magghe 
(Ballupeta P.O., Haasan District) on Nov. 11, 1925 : — 

“I have perused Father H. Ho.sten’s letter, and, while 
approving and ^miring his zeal, 1 cannot but acknowledge that, 
in the matter of the Anekal stones, he is altogether on a wrong 
scent. Here is my reply to his queries. 

1, Some time before the end of the year 1897, when I 
was to relieve Father Gouarin at Mattigiri, a Brahman vakil, 
who must be dead and gone now, wliile repairing a small channel 
or trench, dug for irrigation, in his garden, at Anekal, and paved 
or enclosed with large flat stones, noticed, on overturning them, 
that two or three bore a cross engraved, and one had an old 
inscription below the cross. His garden being close to the 
Catholic cemetery, the conclusion was that those stones had 
once belonged to the cemetery, and, in consequence, he made a 
gift of them to Father Gouarin, who at once had them removed 
to the cemetery close by. Only one of the stones hod an in- 
scription. Father Gouarin, with the help of the vakil, tried to 
decipher it, but, as neither was an epigraphist, they did not 
succeed, beyond discovering, as they thought, the number 1400, 
which they took to mean the year 1400, also a word which 
meant shed hlood, and possibly also tho words Jesu nateru, if 
the latter is not a mere surmise on the part of Father Launay. 
All that was a. mere guess, as appeared later, when the inscrip- 
tion was inspected by a Government expert. 

“Soon after, Father Launay came to India, saw Father 
Gouarin at Mattigiri, who did nob fail to mention and describe 
to him the stone with the inscription found at Anekal. Did he 
take Father Launay to Anekal, that he might see the stone for 
himself ? I cannot say, but I do not think he did. Anyhow, 
Father Launay made a mess of it all, and I can but corroborate 
Father Tabard's statement that u'hat he says about the Anekal 
stone is quite incorrect. Soon after again, I was appointed to 
relieve Father Gouarin at Mattigiri. We went to Anekal to- 
gether and saw the stones in the cemetery there. Nothing that 
I am aware of was published about them in any Review, save 
the incorrect reference in Father Launay’s book. 


• The place where Fr. Y. Gouarin was stationed in 1925-26. 
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“ 2. In my opinion, only the stone with an inscription was 
of any importance, the othera, one or two, being merely tomb- 
stones without any clue as to their date or to anything else. I 
recommended it to the caro of the local Christiana, ana several 
times spoke of it to the Bishop, Dr. Kleiner, to the Vicar- 
General Father Basle, to the Procurator Father Meissier, bub 
failed to arouse any interest. Several years later, after my 
transfer to Wyhaad, learning tliat Father Pesseiu knew the 
Epigraphist Mr. Rice, I wrote to him, hoping through him Mr. 
Rice might be induced to have the atone and the inscription 
examined, and in this I succeeded. But the inscription, on being 
deciphered, was found to have nothing Christian about it. Not 
being satisfied with the result, 1 caused the stone to be carried, 
at my expense, to the Procure at Bangalore ; and, after the 
foundation of the Mythic Society, I drew Father Tabard’s 
attention to it. Father Tabard had it carried to the Cathedral 
compound, where it now lies, and wrote to the Director of 
Archffiology, who had the inscription examined again, with the 
same result as before, At this point, I gave the whole thing 
up as hopeless. Granting that the reading of the inscription 
was correct, the inscription itself may, in my opinion, be much 
older than the cross over it.^ At an unknown date, some 
illiterate Christian, being in quest of a tombstone for a relative’s 
grave, came across the stone with the inscription, and, heedless 
of the latter, had a cross engraved on it.^ Later, some portion 
of the cemetery, where that grave happened to be, may have 
been encroach^ upon by the Hindu owner of the adjacent 
garden, who, Iiaving to dig an irrigation trench, lined it with 
flat tombstones lying about, amongst which the stone with the 
inscription. The above explains why we are now puzzled over 
a stone bearing, engraved on it, a cross and an inscription that 
has nothing Christian about it, and also how that stone 
happened to be found in a garden adjoining the cemetery. 

“ 3. What Mr. Rice says about a church existing at Anekal 
in or about 1400, is a surmise originating from the attempt of 
Father Gouai'in and the Brahman at deciphering the inscription, 
when they thought they could read in it the number 1400, 
which they took to be a date.® 

“That the Mysore country, and quite possibly Anekal, 
were evangelized by the Dominicans, beginning with Brother 
Jourdain, from about the year 1326 downwards, is stated in 
Father Launay’s work, Vol. I, introduction, p. XLVIll, and his 
statement is based on what is said by Archbishop Laouenan in 
his work Du Brahmanisme, Vol. II, p. 103. I quote from the 
latter. “ Fr^re Jourdain, reste seul [dans I’Inde], continue 


1 Thia ia not evident; it might be the contrary, or oroae and inscrip- 
tion may be equally old. 

t Would he not have tried to rub out the inscription or chip it off ? 

< This does not appear to be correct. 
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avec courage ses travaux apostoliques et convertit un certain 
nombce d’iiifid^les. Bientot de nouveaux missionnaires Do- 
minicains viennent se joindre k lui : iU se repandent dans toute 
la presqu’ile meridionalo, Mangalore, dans le Maiaaour, la 
cote Malabare, le Travancore, a Coulam, k M41iapur, et bapti- 
sent plus de dix mille infidMes.”' Unfortunately, Archbishop 
Laouenan does not give any reference. 

“ 4 and 6. Launay’s 1400 does not rest oh Rice, as Rice’s 
mention of it is posterior to Launay’s book. It rests on the 
guess reading of Father Gouarin and the Brahman vakil. There 
are no Christian potters at Anekal * 

“ 9. The crosses on the three stones (not four) are similar, 
and they are Christian crosses engraved on tombstones found 
near a Christian cemetery. Similar crosses on similar stones 
are to be found in many Christian cemeteries in these parts.’ 

‘‘ 10. All the stones were found together, and those bear- 
ing no inscription mu.?t still lie in the cemetery, where they 
were rolled from the neighbouring garden, under Father 
Gouarin's directions 

“ 13. I cannot remember now whether there was any 
lettering on the two stones without inscription.* Possibly, there 
may have been a short word or the semblance of a short word 
engraved below one of the crosses. I wonder whether old 
Father Gouarin could remember it. 

“ I conclude, as 1 have begun, by saying that Father Hosten, 
in my opinion, is on a barren track. If, instead of furrowing it 
on, he were to apply to the Dominican Order for information as 
to the missionary labours of Brother Jourdain and his Domini- 
can successors in South India, he would not lose his time. The 
Dominicans may, nay must, have interesting records on the 
matter, which, so far as I know, have never been published. 

“Brother Jourdain, who, if he really hailed from S4verao, 
was a fellow-countryman of mine, wrote a book in Latin about 
what he had seen in India, which he entitled Mirabilia.^ Docs 
Father Hosten know that ? That book was edited in 1878 by an 
English scholar, Colonel. . . .(I forget his name).® I regret very 
much that I could never come across a copy of that book, but 


1 Those 10,000 are mentioned by Friar Jordanus in his Mirabilia. 
(Yule, 1863, p. 56.) His book and his two letters of 1321 and 1324 do not 
enable us to fix the places where the Dominicans and others may have 
been at work. Mangalore and Quilon are pretty sure; Mysore, at least 
the interior, and Mylapore, seem to be guesses of Mgr- Laouenan. 

2 Fr. Gouarin gives twice 1670 (letter of 10.11-25, and sketch of the 
cross, U-11-25) i his letters of 11-11-26 and 22-1-26 speak doubtfully. 

t Pre-Portuguese crosses in those parts might have influenced the 
shape of post- Portuguese crosses. 

< Launay distinguishes a stone with a Greek cross and the date 1400 ; 
another, with a Greek cross and the words Jesu naUru; two others with 
a cross and no inscription. 

s Hakluyt Society, London, 1863. 

* Col. Henry Yule. 
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I know that thee© is one in the library of the Jesuit Mission at 
Calcutta.” ' 

After seeing Fr. Auzuech’s letter of Nov. 11, lfi25, which 
I communicated to him, Fr. Gouarin wrote from Siluvaipura 
Jan. 7, 1920 

“I have read attentively Fr. - Auzuech’s somewhat long 
letter. .. .It is an interesting account, written by one who knew 
some facts and particulars (and they are many), according as 
his memory recalls them. What I know or remember, as a 
witness and actor, is this. 

“From 1891 till July 1897 I was in charge of Anekal. The 
Christians there in my time were only 100 or 1 20, all of respect- 
able caste : merchants, cultivators, gardeners or traders. The 
cultivators and gardeners would often invite me to oome and 
see their work : in this way, I noticed that the catechist and 
his brothers cultivated near the cemetery a plot of ground 
belonging to a Brahman, whom I used to meet easily. One 
day, I advised the catechist Joseph to remove from that garden 
a mound, 10 or 12 feet high, and about 15 feet long, covered 
with trees and situated in the middle of that plot of ground. 
That would give them mould, and the place oould be cultivated. 
I myself asked the Brahman’s permission, which was granted. 
Scarcely had they begun to remove the earth, when they dis- 
covered a masonry conduit {caniveau), of mortar and bricks, 
about 6 inches broad, and, a little further, lying flat on the 
conduit, a granite slab with a Maltese cross, next a second, a 
third, and a fourth : all lying flat on the conduit and under the 
mound. Two crosses were broken (an arm bad disappeared,* or 
the foot) ; two were in good condition. The discovery made 
the Brahman laugh on the wrong side of his mouth, as we say ; 
he showed himself vexed, but offered no opposition. 

“He did not object, when I wished to have these crosses 
carried to our cemetery, which was situated near his field. I 
spoke of it tp our Bishop, Dr. L. Kleiner, and the matter rested 
there till the arrival at Bangalore of Father Launay, our histo- 
rian, to whom people spoke of it, and who came to Matigiri, the 
head-quarters of the district, where he gave me rendezvous. To- 
gether we went to Anekal, a distance of eight miles; he in jaluka, 
I on horseback. There the best preserved cross-stone was 
washed, and an inscription cut into the stone was found. 
Charcoal was rubbed on it, and by means of a piece of transpar- 
ent white paper the inscription was counterdrawn : it bore 
rona halta^ in old Canara, 'and the Brahman owner, who was 
present, said it meant “blood shed.” There was a date in 


1 The one I am using. On certain conditions, not at all onerous, a 
copy can be had on loan from the Imperial Library, 6 Esplanade, 
Ccuoutta,' 

2 This suggests, erroneously (?). a cruoiform stone, 
t Repeated in Kanarese characters. 
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Canara figures, which I gave as 1570,’ but which may be other, 
if my memory fails. There was still a word or two which I 
have forgotten- That is all. Father Latinay took note of it, 
and records the fact in his history. . . .TJie cross is not engraved 
on the stone ; it is a stone cross (une pieire-croix), agraniteslab 
about four feet high, about four inches thick, and about two 
feet broad. They tell me it is at the Cathedral, after having 
passed through the Procure 

“ Launay and I and the Christians then present commented 
thus: .From the time that the Saviour shed his blood, so many 
rears (we have not seen Jesus or God)*. . . . Are we mistaken ? 
Let it be proved. We may have been mistaken ; but I do not 
want to deceive anybody. If it is there, it is there, and no one 
will take it away . . . .That’s all I can communicate to you, all 
I know on the question. Excuse me if I cannot make the 
matter clearer. What is sure is that Atiekal is an old village, 
where there were formerly many Christians. How and when 
did they disappear ? Perhaps, they know it, but the pagans 
will not tell ; they will deny it, and the discovery of four 
crosses under a mound 12 feet high proves that there must 
have been trouble there, that the devil has played tricks. The 
village has not a good name.” 

Further letter of Fr. C. Auzueoh (Bangalore Camp, 9-1- 
1926) to myself : — 

“When I wrote, I had no idea that Father Gouarin had 
written to you. There may be discrepancies between our two 
accounts; all this happened so long ago. Still, I think I 
remember clearly the particulars as stated in my letter, because 
at the time I took a great interest in the stone. I do not think 
that Father Gouarin knows what became of the stone after I 
had relieved him at Matigiri, as I never had an opportunity to 
tell him, so far as 1 can remember. 

“ On the stone, such as it was when I first saw it, I remem- 
ber there were traces of chipping, or of some attempt at it, on 
the right side of the inscription, and a few letters seemed to 
have been chipped off. What seemed an attempt at chipping 
might, however, have been the result of an accidental knock. 
The stone was of an old gray colour, which covered the whole 
surface, and the inscription was not easily distinguishable at 
first sight. One had to feel for it with the tip of one’s fingers, 
while the cross was clearly visible. An illiterate fellow might 
therefore have engraved the cross on the stone, simply without 
taking notice of the inscription, if it looked then as it looked 
when I saw it.” 

On receiving from Mgi'. Studer (letter of Bangalore, 22-1 


1 Repeated in Kacarese figures. 

2 From this we should gather that this stone bore both the inscrip- 
tion and the date, whieh goes against Launay. 
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26) a photograph of the cross in the Cathedral grounds, Banga- 
lore, I found that, if that was the stone in question, Father 
Gouarin’s reminiscences of a cruciform stone and his memory 
sketch of the same were at fault. The Bangaloi-e stone itself is 
not cruciform. A cross, somewhat of the Maltese type at the 
top, is carved on an oblong rectangular piece of stone. The 
photograph shows that the stone has now been fixed within a 
masonry pedestal. Mgr. Studer notes {22-1-26) that for the 
sake of the photograph the cross was whitewashed over, and 
that the inscription is “ within the first third of the base seen in 
the photograph. I distinguish, because the stone is embedded 
in the pedestal.” One of our pupils who has seen the stone 
tells me that the cross is cut in relief and bulges out about half 
an inch. 

I^etter of Fr, Y. Gouarin (Siluvaipura, 22-1-26) to my- 
self : — 

“ ... .As I left Aiiekai in 1307 and did not go back, many 
particulars may escape me ; but I remember well that they are 
cruciform stones or stones cut in cross-shape, as shown here.* 
The date and the inscription are engraved in the place marked 
by 0 and -i-....® I remember that the other atones were 
cruciform, but that one or other arm® was broken. The 
head of the cross of one stone was broken off, and the pieces 
could not be found. 

“ The Christians of high caste are in the habit of erecting 
such crosses on the tombs of their dead, but nowadays these 
crosses are Latin crosses, not Maltese crosses like those at 
Anekal, which are very ancient. I have seen crosses like those 
at Anekal in a cemetery of Roddies and Banajig.ar, but less high. 
Caste people place on their tombs crosses of trefoil shape.* I 
found accidentally some ten of these crosses in an uncultivated 
spot {Urrain diaerl), 3 miles from Anekal, and the old catechist 
to whom I spoke of my discovery said that formerly there lived 
there a numerous Christian community of caste people who 
emigrated and disappeared ; but the crosse.s were level with the 
ground (d fieur de ttrre), the tombs not even appearing. I do 
not remember whether there were such crosses in the actual 
Anekal cemetery ; but I suppose there were some, more or less 
high; for the Christians are of high caste, Chettiars, Reddies, 
etc 


I Fr. Qouarin’s sketch shows a cruciform stone, which the stone in the 
Banjralore Cathedral grounds is not. 

* Fr. Gouarin places o in the centre of the junction of the two arms 

of the cross, and where Mgr. Studer places the inscription. This 
confirms our surmise that Launay’s date 1400 was supposed to be on the 
stone now at Bangalore. * Sic. 

* A sketch shows a single trefoil, the top of the vertical bar of the 
cross and the two ends of the horizontal bar making each one of the leaves 
of the trefoil. This shape strikes me as very peculiar. Where did this 
form of cross come from ? Where else does it occur ? 
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“ I said that Fr. Launay went to Anekal in jaluka (vulgarly 
ytkka or jelka)} a two-wheeled carriage covered with matting 
and drawn by a horse. A palanquin is here called palacki.^ 
Our comment or explanation of the words rana halta and of the 
date is : ‘So many years (1400 or 1500) have elapsed from the 
time when the Saviour dying on a cross shed his blood.’ Fr, 
Launay took notes on the spot. Did he discover or interpret 
something else than m 5 ’ 8 elf, I cannot say, but I do not remem- 
ber the words Jesu naleru. They would have surprised me and 
I should not have forgotten them. However, I do not want 
to find fault with him. 

“ When I wrote : If it is there, it is there, I meant i That’s 
what it is, i.e., tliat’s my explanation of the words rana haUa. 

“My idea is that these crosses belonged to the old Christian 
settlement of Anekal, and not to others, not to pagans. The 
Brahman was angry when these crosses had been discovered in 
bis field, which he had inherited from his fathers, who, doubt- 
less, had been mixed up with the removal of these emblems and 
their having been placed in that cachelte, under a mound. There 
was in my time at Anekal a Christian, 80 years old, who had no 
knowledge of the disappearance of the crosses. 

“The word ‘aqueduct’ used by Fr. Launay is incorrect. 
1 use the w'ord conduit (caniveau) or trench {rigole), which is 
more correct : for the channel (canal) on which the cruciform 
stones had been laid fiat was not moi'e than 6 inches broad and 
as many deep. 

“The letters ra-na-ha, etc., are the same as' formerly, but 
the words have changed in old Canara, the joint letters meaning 
something else than nowadays, when these words are no longer 
used in the current language. The one who deciphered the 
words in our presence said to us that the words rana hatla are 
not now used.’ It is a pity that I have forgotten the other 
words discovered, which, as I wrote to you, we copied ” 

From a letter by Fr. C. Auzuech (Magghe, Ballupeta P.O., 
Hassan Dt., 27-1-26) to myself: — 

“ The stone is not cruciform ; the cross is engraved 

on one of the faces of the stone, above the inscription, and Fr. 
Gouarin’s memory is at fault on this point and perhaps on 
others. 

“Stones with an engraved cross, Maltese or other, or 
cruciform stones are commonly found in our cemeteries. There 
are some in my cemetery here. One is only half cut and lies. 


1 Yule derives ekka from ek-ka (Hind.) : ‘ of one.’ Cf. Iiob3on-Job$on, 
s.v. ecka. He also derives /e«to from /Aafia (Hind.) : quick. Cf. ibid., a.v. 
jutka. 

2 Skt. paryahka, palyaAka; Hind.: palk'i. Cf. ibid., a.v. palankeen. 
Neo-Arj-an : pulaki. Cf. Dalgado, Qloas. Luso-Aeidlico, II. 142. 

2 How then did he know the meaning ? He seems to have inspired 
Fr. Gouarin's reflections in the previous sentence. 
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without being put to use, at about 20 stepa from my church. 
I shall have to ask the one who had it cut why he does not 
finish the work. . . 



A. — Fr. Rajendra’s tombstone at Oadanhally (1776). 

B. — Open-air (1) cross at Gadanhally : (o) reoto ; (6) verso. 


Fr. A. Launay gives an illustration of the recto and verw 
of a cross at Gadanhally in the Mysore Mission.' He calls this 
cross a Christian boundary-stone. From the description® we 
should perhaps regard it as an open-air ero.S8, as in Malabar. 
Speaking of the tombstone, at the same place, of Fr. Regis or 
Rajanader, which bears the date 1776, he says that it was carried 
to the entrance of the street leading to the Church and was 
erected opposite another already erected there. “The latter 
doubtless served to limit the property belonging to the church ; 
it stands 4J feet above the ground ; it seems that it wm the 
practice of the ancient missionaries to erect such stones in the 
the Christian villages.” This stone has some resemblance with 
the Bangalore stone, but it is clearly of the time of the Jesuit 
Missions in those parts, i.e. from after the middle of the 17th 
century. On the reoto it has, within rays, the monogram of the 
Society of Jesus, IHS, surmounted by a cross, and with three 
nails below, exactly as on the tombstone of Fr. Regis ; on the 
verso it ht^ a cross within two concentric circles. 

To my remarks on Launay'a reflections about the Gadan- 
hally ‘ boundary cross ’ Fr. Y. Gouarin answers (Siluvaipura, 
29-1-26) 

“....The Anekal cross has no resemblance with the 
Gadanhally cross, which you call a boundary-stone, I do not 
know why.® The Gadanhally cross, seen by me, is a Latin 
cross with the emblem of the Society of Jesus, IHS, as far as 
I remember. It is a cross 4 or 5 feet high, and at least about 
6 inches thick, formerly placed before the church door or at the 


1 Launay, HUt. dea Mieaiona da V Inde, Vol. V, p. XLIX. 

2 /did., Vol. I, p. LVIil.2. 

* Fr. Launay calls it so. I take it for an open-air cross. 
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entrance to the church grounds.’ I have seen such at Ganjam, 
in the island of Srirangapatnam, whore there i.s an old Chris- 
tianity.^ Fr. Kroot’s book speaks of tombstones atDevanhally. 
where the Jesuit Missionaries had a Mission. Do they He flat 
or are they erect, I do not know.* 

“The Anekal cross is not a Latin cross, but a Maltese 
cross, or a Greek cross, if you like.* This cruciform stone * was 
placed at the head of a tomb, according to custom, and is only 
3 or 4 inches thick at the most, but about 2 feet broad,® where- 
as the Gadanhally stone is only one foot and a half broad, or 
even less. 

“ The Anekal stone cross does not resemble the Gadanhally 
cross for the form of the cross ’’ or for the thickness of the stone ; 
certainly it did not serve the same object.® Not having any 

more Fr. Launay’s book I cannot examine and compare, 

which is a pity. 

“ The Anekal cross and its three companions are interesting 
in that they were found flat under a mound from 10 to 13 feet 
high. When and why were they placed there and hidden? 
That would be worth knowing. Remark that in the vicinity of 
Anekal, in several (3U or 36) villagas, there are many old Cliris- 
tians, chiefly caste people, and I know 2 or 3 localities formerly 
inhabited by people of respectable caste,® and if there are pariah 
Christians (des Cltritivis 'pariats), the caste people are much 
more numerous; four-fifths arc of respectable caste (de caste 


1 Serlngapatam. 

2 There too, we inay suppose. Uiey are open-air crosses, as before the 
Luz Church, Mylapore, and before Jacobite and Bomo-Syrian Churches 
in Malabar. 

» Fr. Kroot's Hiatary o/ th« Tilugii Christiana, Tricliinopoly, St. 
Joseph's Industrial School Frees, 1910, says nothing of crosses at Devau- 
hally : it speaks of three recent epitaphs erected by the Govermnent of 
Madras on the tomb of three French Jesuits at Krishnapurom(pp. 300-.806). 

* Photographs of the stone at Bangalore show a cross, Maltese only 
for the two ends of the horizontal bar; the lower part of the vertical, 
somewhat longer than the upper, and broadening at its base, ends in 
caivary form. 

i The stone now at Bangalore is not cruciform. 

e I'd" broad, according to the measurements of the Government 
Arcbteologists for the Bangalore stone. 

? The top of both looks to me very much similar. 

8 Fr. Gouarin does not therefore take the Gadanhally cross for a 
tombstone, or fora boundary pillar. It might then be an open-air cross, 
a oruxeiro, as it is called in the Tamil country. 

8 Fr. Gouarin is not clear as regards his suspicious. A non-Chris- 
tian, not necessarily an apostate, may have encroached on the cemetery 
and hidden the crosses. We understand less why he should have removed 
them from an adjoining cemeteiy and hidden them. In neither case 
do we see what very useful purpose they were put to. An apostate would 
not secrete Christian tombstones of members of his fsmily, chiefly if they 
bear no inscription or the inscription is meaningless, unless they stood in 
his own grounds. If the stones were Christian boundary pillars, there 
could be advantages in removing and hiding them. 
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coMidme), Choutra?; or Chetfcies, Reddies. Who converted 
them 1 Who ministered to them, and when t They go back 
many years.” 

We might conclude from Fr. Gouarin’s statements that 
what he read as rana halia is the word Ranalara on the Banga- 
lore stone, and that Fr, Launay’s Jesv, nateru is represented in 
one Ranalara, after dropping the a of ane. Since the words 
Jesu nateru or rana Mita led to Launay’s and Gouarin’s 
comments on the number of years which liad elapsed since the 
death of Christ on the cross, we might also conclude that a 
date was supposed to exist on the Bangalore stone. That date, 
remembered doubtfully at first by Gouarin as 1670, might be 
the date 1400 which Launay has transfen-ed somehow to another 
cross without inscription. The Anekal interpreters may have 
turned Bammage or some other word in the inscription into 
1570 or 1400. Fr. Gouarin now places the date at the junction 
of the two arms of the cross, where the Government Epigraphists 
have seen or suspected nothing on the Bangalore stone. My 
enquiries show there is no trace of lettering or design at this 
junction, where in Malabar a lotus-cross of eight petals is often 
found. 

Father Gouarin will not easily admit our conclusions. He 
writes again (Siluvaipura, P.O. Chik Banavar, September 2, 
1926) 

“ .... I have always protested about this stone, which is now 
fixed in a masonry pedestal at the Bangalore Cathedral, not 
where it might be seen, but behind the presbytery, near the 
kitchens and out-houses. A better place might be found. I 
have myself seen the stone, five or six feet high, in or on which is 
carved a cross, whitewashed to bring it out better. I have not 
seen on it any inscription or date, which confirms what 1 
had always been told, and also my assertion, which is that it 
is not the stone discovered under the mound at Anekal, not the 
stone seen by Father Launay during his journey to Anekal.^ 
. . .The one seen by Father Launay had an inscription and a 
date which he noted. The inscription and the date were copied 
by means of paper placed on the stone rubbed with charcoal. 
Consequently, it was possible to read ou it rana hatla, another 


‘ We must insist that the stone in the Cathedral grounds is the stone 
in question. The Archseologicat Department tells us (supra) that their 
inscription was taken the second time, in 1916, from the stone in the 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral compound; this inscription was commented on 
in the same way as now by Mr. Eice in 1906, when the stone was still at 
Anekal ; Fr, Tabard wrote to me (June 2. 1921) : " There are a few letters, 
which are altogether illegible” ; Fr. Auzuech states that the inscription 
on the stone which he brought to Anekal must be felt for with the 
fingers; finally, Fr. Launay speaks of only one inscription, and of a date 
on another stone. Fr. Launay does not say either that any of the four 
stones was cruciform, but that it had a cross, or that a cross was engraved 
on it. 
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word; and the date. Ram Imita means ‘blood shed’ (old 
Canara). That’s how Father Launay spoke of it in his book on 
the Mysore Mission. 

“ There were three other cro.sses, lying flat, with their face 
on the ground, across a masonry drain, which I saw with my 

own eyes * . . .Seeing that inscription, Launay and I concluded 

and the Christians present concluded too — that the words 
“blood shed” might mean, “ 1926 years from the time when 
Our Lord Jesus shed his blood.”® It may be a mistake, but 
on a cross of that shape such an inscription may have such 
a meaning. Accordingly, Launay concluded and had it printed. 

“Who has brought the Dominicans to Anekal! I could 
not say. I do not know Mr. Rice. I never saw him, .Where 
did the epigraphists take the inscription from, which you 
mention 1 I do nob know, and I cannot well accept it .... I do 
not deny that the potters may have had something to do with 
the inscription you speak of; but where does it come from? 
I saw nothing on the stone at the Cathedral ; therefore ! And 
it is not the cross seen by Father Launay. 

“There are three tanks at Anekal: a big one, called 
“ New Tank,” one mile and a half above Anekal ; the second, 
quite near the village, where people take their drinking- 
water ; below it, is the Christian cemetery, etc. ; the third is to 
the west, one mile away. Anekal was formerly on the south 
bank of the second tanlc. Near this tank there is a heap of 
potsherds. The potters must have been living there, as they 
required earth and water. Were there Christians among them? 
Possibly. We have hundreds of Christian potters in the 
Mission, but they live in the ‘ Collegal,’ south of Bangalore, and 
far away. The present Christians are of Veissiar origin, mer- 
chants, etc., Telugus by race or language: they are called 
Telugu Banajigar (Kavarai, in Tamil) Several arc also dealers 
in cotton-goods and speak Telugu preferably to Canara. 

“ There is a place in Mysore, 30 miles from Bangalore, called 
Ramagiri,* where there are a good many Christians. Where 


r Here Fr, Gouarin places a sketch, showing two cruciform stones 
lying lengthwise over a drain. One of the two stones (there were four 
in all, says Launay) is shown injured, with the right horizontal limb 
broken off. On the other he writes a date, “ 1926,” not remembering 
the exact figures of the date. 

2 Fr. Launay does not refer to raiia hatta (blood shed), but to Jesu 
natim (Lord Jesus). Could the reflections now made by Fr. Gouarin 
have been made as stated, since the date 1400 (supposed or real) in Launay 
belonged to another stone t Time can play bad tricks with our 
reminiscences. As we have said. Fr. Gouarin 's ranct halla appears to be 
the Ranalara of the epigraphist ; Fr. Launay's Jesu nateru seems to be 
irv the one Ranalara of tlie epigraphists, after dropping the a of ane. 

8 Wr. Rice may have seen Launay’s reflections about the date 1400,: 
otherwise how did Rice in 1900 happen to speak of the Dominicans at 
Anekal in 1400 ? Launay's book appeared in 189S. 

' We remember the Katholikos of Romogyris in India (A. D. 1145). 
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do they come from ? I do not know. The country south-east 
of Bangalore has many old Christians, and there are also in the 
south-west. Gadanhally is one of the places. I saw the crosses 
mentioned.' 

“Ganjam is in an island of the Kaveri River called Sri 
Rangapatnam,^ the place where the famous Tipu was killed. 
He had brought to it from the West Coast numbers of 
Christians. 

“The crosses of trefoil shape are not very numerous. I 
saw some in only two or three places. Are there any in the 
Anekal cemetery ? Perhaps. Those which I saw three miles 
from Anekal ate of that kind, but buried, flush witli the ground, 
doubtless on account of age. It is said that Anekal had many 
Christians, formerly. What were they ? How they had become 
Christians, we are not told. But I have known old men who 
bore Chi iatian names, corrupt (it is true), yet recognisable, I 
cannot say that the Brahmans were of the number ; for aught I 
know, no Christian signs are found among them.” 

Last letter from Pr. Gouarin (Siluvaipura, Oct. 2, 1926) : — 

“ The trefoil crosses mentioned by me are in the 

Siluvaipura cemetery, and were erected not many years ago by 
the Christians of the place, who are all neophytes. There are 
others in the abandoned cemetery between Anekal and Moottoo- 
kondapally : crosses made by people skilled in the art of cutting 
stone. I do not know any others. 

“ Ramagjri is a place situated on the Bangalore-Mysore 
road, and is commonly called Closepet. It has a railway- 
station. The natives alone speak of Bamagiri ; the name 
Ramagiri is given chiefly to the mountains, at the foot of which 
are the village and the railway-station. There were formerly 
many Christians, it is said, in that region ; there is a chapel 
there, built on the site of an ancient chapel. Not far from 
there, at Jalamangalam, tlrere are also Christians. Their chapel 
has disappeared for want of care; and the Cliristians count 
only three or four houses. 

“ The KollegSl is a taluk of the Coimbatore District. It is 
a mountainous tract, almost surrounded by the Kaveri, which 
rises in Coorg. The missionary who takes care of Ramagiri or 
Closepet (as the official name is) resides at French Rocks (for- 
merly Erodere) ; he also takes care of Ganjam, where Tipu 
parked off the Christians from Mangalore and South Kanara. 

“To come to the stone near the Bangalore Cathedral.. . 
I wonder why Father Auzuech had this rough stone (pterre 
brute) brought from Anekal. I saw no inscription or date on it, 


Every Ramagiri should be searched for traces of Christianity ; if there are 
Christians, their caste, occupations, customs, traditions, etc., should be 
noted. 

^ The crosses at Oadanhaliy. 

* Seringapatam. 
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but only a cross, about half an inch in relief sur un fond pique 
eitravailU. It is not the stone taken from under the mount; 
I am sure of it ; chiefly, it is not ihe stone seen by me,* of 
which Fr. Launay took an impression with charcoal. The stone 
seen by me and Fr. Launay was what the English call slab- 
stone : there were three or four of them, of which at least two 
were broken. These slabs remained at Anekal....! have 
therefore always protested about that cross, or big rough 
stone, bearing a cross engraved about the middle, but without 
date or inscription. Neither do I admit Fr. Launay’s com- 
ments. I saw on the atone rana hatia and another word (which 
I have forgotten) ; also a date ; all that on one slab. 

“Three months ago I went to Anekal for some hours 
and could wot go to the cemetery, The Christians pretended 
not to know, when I spoke to them of the crosses discovered 
under the mound. What have they done with them ? I could 
not make out ; • but when I have a chance, I shall find out.” 

Mr. F. E. Shembry, Engineer (14 B. Wheeler Road, Cleve- 
land Town, Bangalore), sent me on August 31, 1926, a sketch 
of the stone, and wrote : “ . . . Well, I find no inscription of any 
sort on the slab or on the cross. The atone, an ordinary slab 
of grey granite, does not appear to me of any great age ; the 
edges are sharp, and the surface quite rough. I am told that 
it was found lying in the compound, and, as it was in the way, 
the Rev, Father Tabard had it fixed up against the out-house 
wall behind the Priests’ House in the Cathedral compound. 
Father Vanpeene tells me that Father Tabard had the Archseo- 
logical Department to examine the stone, and they worked and 
cleaned it, and, as experts, found no inscription or date on 
it.* I am enclosing a carefully prepared dimensioned sketch, 
which will give you a very clear idea of the stone. If you 
still want a photograph, I will take one and send it to you.” 
Mr. Shembry’s sketch shows that the cross is in relief to I". 

In a letter of January 12, 1927, Mr. Shembry writes: 
*■ There is absolutely no date or inscription of any sort in the 
centre of the cross, nor can I find any characters or figures on 
the other portions of the slab. The cross is raised, with edges 
rounded ; and it is evident that it was cut out of the stone and 
the remainder of the slab lowered. The portion about one foot 
below the cross is ratlier hollow : that is, the sides of the slab 
are rather higher than the centre. I also think from its 
appearance that the stone uas a boundary pillar. The surface 
of the raised cross is perfectly smooth.” 

To add to the contusion of our discussion, the Rev. F. 


> Again a picture showing a cruciform stone. 

2 They were scolded by Mgr. Studer in 1925 for using them again and 
changing the form of the crosses ! 

s This contradicts Fr, Tabard’s letter to me of Juno 2, 1921, and 
Dr. R. Shama Sastry’s of October 31, 1925. 
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Cross ok Si.ab ik the Compound op St. Patrick’s Cathedbai,, 
Bakoalobk. 

Front elevation. Scale l'=l loot. 

(a) Round edge. The surface of the cross is smoother than that of 
the remainder of the slab, trhich is rough and uneven, (h) Cross raised 
1/2' to 5/8", (c) Slab 6* to SJ" thick, .fixed on masonry pillar in 

upright pmition against outhouse wall rtear the Chaplain’s bunf^low, in 
the compound of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Bangalore. The slab is alMut 
2' from the wall. 

Sketch made by F. E. Shembry, Esq., SI .8-1926. 

Pessein, St. Theodore’s Sanatorium, Wellington, Nilgiris, writes 
on 24-4-1927, at the time when this ought to go to the printers, 
that Mr. Rice did not find the stone mentioned to him by Fr. 
Pessein, that Mr. Rice did not see the stone now at Bangalore 
after it was brought to Bangalore, and that the Bangalore stone 
is not the one referred to by Launay and Gouarin. Neither 
did Fr. Pessein tell Rice, or know, anything about the Domini- 
cans at Anekal. 

Can we conclude at all, after so much and such long 
running to and fro ? Supposing still that the stone at Banga- 
lore is the stone referred to by Launay, and that it has the 
inscription of three lines spoken of by Rice in 1906, I would 
say that, if the remaining field of the stone was cut to a 
lesser thickness, the inscription under the cross is not earlier 
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than the cross, but coJitemporaneous with it or later. The nature 
and age of the characters must then determine the age of the 
cross. Now, though Dr. Shama Sastry says the characters ra, 
na, la, ka, sa, ha, are quite clear and not different from modern 
characters, he judged that the inscription could not be earlier 
than the 15th century at the most. Jlr. Rice was disposed to 
carry the cross and the inscription “ in somewhat old Kannada 
letters” back to A.D. 1400. Unless our epigraphists revise 
their verdict, the profanum vulgus, to which I belong, must insist 
that the cross may he pre-Portuguese. We are thus brought back 
somehow to Father Launay’s date 1400. We may suppose that 
Christians from the West Coast or horn in Mysore were settled 
at Anekal between A.D. 1400 and 1600, though wo cannot say 
whether they had missionaries or were visited. 

Since the inscription may also be of a date later than 1400~ 
1500, the .Anekal crosses could belong to the period of the Jesuit 
Missions in Mysore, notably at AnekaJ, i.e., roughly, to the 
period 1050-1790. 

In either case, the cross with the inscription being as old 
as, or older than, the in.«cription, the reference to a potter’s dam 
would show that the inscribed stone was used as a boundary, 
pillar, in which case the three other stones found under the 
mound in a Brahman's garden may have been used as boundary 
pillars too. The reason for secreting them becomes then in- 
telligible 

Four stones laid lengthwise across an old drain 6 inches 
broad previous to the erection of an artificial mound 10 or 12 
feet high and about 15 feet long could hardly have been thought 
useful for the purposes of an underground drain: for it could 
be foreseen that the drain must soon get blocked. No good 
reason yet appears for the big artificial mound itself, 

One of Mr. Rice’s friends among the Fathers of the Mysore 
Mission, though not Fr. Gounrin, may be reponsible for Mr. Rice’s 
statement in 1906 : “ As the Dominican Friars are said to have 
built a church at Anekal in 1400, it would seem that this dam 
may have been made for the benefit of their converts.” This 
has even found honourable place in the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, V (1908), s.v. Anekal, in the form: “The Dominicans 
are said to have built a chapel here in 1400.” Rice’s statement 
may be a conflation. One who had read Laouenan about the 
Dominicans, and who had heard or read of Launay’s date 1400 
might easily have passed to the conclusion expressed by Rice. 

Though it is difficult to bring the Dominicans so far inland 
as Anekal in 1400 or earlier, there may have been Christians at 
Anekal in 1400. 

Mysore was evangelised by the Dominicans in 1325, says 
Mgr. laouenan.* There is no evidence for this, if the hinterland 


1 Laouenan, Du Brahmanume, II. 402-103, 
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of Mysore is meant. Mgr. Laouenan could mean only parts of 
the West Coast, as his date refers to Jordanus’ activity on the 
Konkan Coast, and from Thaua to Broacli. The iDroof involves 
us in a survey of the Catholic Missions in the I3tb and 14th 
centuries. 

In 1253 Pope Innocent IV. wrote to the Friars Preachers ; 
■' To our dear sons the Friars Preachers, who preach in the lands 
of the Saracens, the Greeks, the Bulgarians, the Conians, the 
Ethiopians, the Syrians, the Goths, the Jacobites, the Armenians, 
Ifte Indians, the Tartars, the Hungarians, and other infidel 
nations of the East, greeting and the apostolic heoediction.”’ 

This may explain how in 1201-02 we ftiul at Mylnpore with 
Friar John de Montecorvino, a Franciscan, Friar Nicholas of 
Pistoia, of the Order of Preachers, “ who died there and was 
buried in the church ” of St. Thomas the Apostle. Friar John de 
Montecorvino, who soon after went to China, records 100 persons 
baptised by him in 13 months in different places of that region 
of India.* 

This was the time when Marco Polo also passed through 
Coromandel and visited Mylapote. The Christians of Mylapore 
and Malabar were not then without their pastors from Meso- 
potamia. Syrian clerics and bishops were numerous in China And 
Tartary. There was a bishop ruling the Isle of Males and the 
Isle of Females, in the Arabian Sea, subject to the Archbishop 
of Sokotra, who himself was subject to the Archbishop of Bag- 
dad. Some of the S3man priests in China came no doubt from 
Malabar vid Mylapore.* Le Quien {Oriens Christianus, II. 1267- 
81) speaks of a Nestorian Missionary, an Indian, ea; regno Pago- 
dum in India, who about A.D. 780 received a dress of honour 
and n title of rank from the Emperor of China.* 

The Dominican, Francis of Perugia, established a mission in 
the town of Sultanie, newly built in 1303, and sent William 
Adam to rejwrt on the success of his work. Pope John XXII., 
a great missionary Pope, erected Sultania into an Archbishopric 
with six suffragairs, and sent William Adam to consecrate Francis 
of Perugia. The apostolic letter ran thus : — 

“ John Bishop, servant of the servants of God, to our very 
dear son Friar Francis of Perugia, of the Order of Friars Preach- 

1 Fr. Andci-Marie, Mistioiia Dominkaines lU I'Extr^me Orient, Lyon- 
Paris, 1865, I. p. 0. — Popo Innocent IV. reigned from June 25, 1243, to 
December 7, 1254. Tlie arrival of a foreigner at Kollam (Quilon) is noted 
in the 426th yesr of the Kollam era (A.D. 1249) in section 1 of eMalayolam 
MS. (No. 3, Countermark 896) of the Mackenzie MSS. collection. Cf. Madras 
Joum. oj Literal, and Science, vii (1838), p. 340 sqq. Who was this foreigner, 
earlier by 40 years than John de Montecorvino and Marco Polo ? A 
pilgrim to St. Thomas' tomb ? A medieval Latin missionary ! A Latin 
merchant f I published a note about this in The Cathdic Leader, Madras, 
Nov. 4, 1928, but have not received yet (7. 11. '27) the text of the MS. 

2 Yule, Calha]!, I (1886), p. 147. 

t' Yule, MnreoPo/o, 11(1875), p. 306. 

♦ Quoted through ,1. Kennedy in J.B.A.S., 1907, p. 95" n. 3. 
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ers, archbishop-elect of Sultania, greeting and the apostolic 
benediction 

“ We, therefore, entrust to you the care, administration and 
solicitude of all the souls existing in the countries subject to the 
said Emperor [of the Tartars], as also to the kings and princes 
of Ethiopia and the Indies. We have chosen six brethren of 
the Order of Friars Preachers, instructed in the law of the Lord, 
distinguished by their life and religious spirit, and commendable 
by a great number of virtues; they are; Gerard of Calvi, 
William Adam, Bartholomew of Podio, Bernaidine of Piacenza, 
Bernard Moreti, and Bartholomew Ahatiati. . . 

“Given at Avignon, the lat of May 1318, the second of our 
pontificate * 

Another Bull authorised Francis of Perugia to choose and 
consecrate other bishops, if necessary. In all extraordinary 
cases, and when recourse could not he had to the Metropolitan, 
the Friars Preachers were entrusted with the churches left with- 
out pastors.* 

In his Bull Reckmptor nosier of April 1, 1318, Pope John 
XXII. defines the limits of the countries subject to the Domi- 
nicans and Franciscans. To the Dominican Archbishop of 
Sultania he assigns all the kingdoms : “ to wit, from Monto- 
barrario [read\ Monteharrario=Mount Ararat] and beyond 
towards the east in the whole empire called Carpente, formerly 
of the great prince of the Tartars of Persia, and of those who 
for the time being will be his successors ; also the lands or 
kingdoms of Doha or of the Chaydo kings, and the lauds to 
them subject ; moreover, let the lands of the, Ethiopians and 
Indians be of the province of the aforesaid Archbishop [of 
Sultania], the Metropolitan See of the said Archbishop being 
for ever in the city of Soltania as the worthiest and moat 
distinguished place.”* 

Shortly after, in 1321, we see the Dominican Friar Jordauus 
with a party of Franciscans and Dominicans leaving Ormuz for 
Quilon. At Diu the partj' split up, the Minorites going by land 
to Thana, there to take ship for Quilon and “ St. Thomas,” 
while the Preachers “and secular Christians” continued on 
their way by sea.* The four Franciscans were killed soon after 


* Fr. Andr4-Marie, op. eit., I. S4-36 ; quoting Rainaldi, Annal,, year 
1318, No. iv. 

* Ibid., I. 36-37 ; quoting Rainaldi. loo. cit. Pope John XXII. reigned 
from September 6, 1316, to December 4, 1334. 

* Cf. P. Girolamo Golubovich. O.F.M., OMmaeticon geografico.... 
(extracted from : Biblioteca bio-bibliografica della Terra Santa e deW 
Oriente Franceaca>io, t. II), Firenze. 1913, p. 572, Doa, Duha or Dua: 
Chagatai or Turkestan. Dua was the inheritor of the Khanate of Chaga- 
tai. Cf. Yule-Cordier, Marco Polo, III. 43. Caydo, from Kaidu, the 
rival of KUbUi Kh4n for the supreme Khanate. Cf- ibid. Carpente is 
possibly Capak, the fourth Khdn from Dua, who died in 1321. Cf. ibid. 

< Yule, Miratiim. London, Hakluyt Society, 1863, p. x. Odoric, who 
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a,t Thana, in April 1321. “ Their comi-ades, the Preachers and 
the rest, when they heard this, wrote to the West, lamenting 
woefully that they had been parted from the company of the 
holy martyrs, and saying they were devoutly engaged in 
recovering the relics of the martyrs.”^ This is the kind of 
information which should have come in the first place from 
Jordanus, who somehow bad gone with the four Praneiscans to 
Thana, and from a possible companion, Francis of Pisa.® 
What happened to the other missionaries of Jordanus’ party we 
cannot say. 

Jordanus was left alone at Thana and the neighbour- 
hood in 1321-1324. On October 12, 1321. he wrote from Gaga 
(Gogha, Ahraadabad District), to the Friars Preachers and 
Minorite Friars of Tauris, Diagorgan and Maroga, places 
in Persia, of his work in Thana, Parocco (Broach) and Supera 
and the baptism of about 145 persons.® “ Now I will get ready a 
church for the friais who may be coming, and I will leave my 
things and those of the martyrs, and our books.”* He was 
eager to go to Europe for the canonisation of the maityrs 
and “on account of religious and other business of a sufficiently 

perplexed and difficult l^d Let the friars be getting ready 

to come, for there are three places that I know of where they 
might reap a great harvest and where they could live in 
common.” One was Supera, where two friars would be 
stationed ; another, Parocco with rr ork for two or three ; an- 
other, Columbus (Quilon), “ besides many others that I am not 
acquainted with.”® We might argue from this that Jordanus 
had by then visited Quilon and that there were no missionaries 
there. Anyhow, he had been at Quilon before returning 
to Europe.® He was anxious too to go to Ethiopia, where St. 
Matthew had preached the Gospel. “Our Latin meichants ” in 
India had told him the way was open.'' 

Two years and a half after the death of the Franciscans, 
therefore in 1324, on January 20, rather than on January 20, 
1323, as the date of bis second letter is, w’e find him at Thana, 
still alone, reporting on the baptism of more than 130 persons, 
of either sex, Indians and schismatics, and wishing for a Friar 
to go from 'Thana to Ethiopia.® Not a word is said of other 


was not however present, says of the Fri am that at Ormuz “ they made 
a bargain for a certain ship to take them to Polumbum [Quilon], but 
being once on board they were taken gainst their will to Tana.” (Yule, 
Cat/ui;/, 1 (1868), p. 60.) 

1 Yule, Miralnlia, p. xii. 

2 Yule, Cathay, I (1860), 61 n. 1, 66 n. 2, 

> Ibid., I (1886), 226-228. ‘ Ibid., I. 227. 

® Ibid. * Yule, Jlftra6tfia, p. 29. 

2 Yule, Cathaj/, I (1866), p. 227. On receipt of this letter, Nicolaus 
Bomanus, Vice-Custos of the Dominicans in Persia, is said to have started 
for India. (Yule, Mirabilia, pp. xxv-vi.) 

8 Ibid., 1. 228-230. 
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niisiioaaries and other lUBsion-stations. Rather, he ealja for 
companions. "There would be a glorious harve.st if the holy 
fiiars would come, but they must be ready to bear all things 
with patience, and martyrdom with gladness. Let the holy 
friars come then ; let them come with souls established in 
patience, that the harvest of baptised souls may be kept from the 
evil one, and, after it has been threshed, in the Lord’s own time 
may be tretisured in His garner 1 ” ^ 

The Franciscan Friar Odoric, with a companion, whose 
name is unknown, passed through Thana between 1323 and 1325 
and carried away the relics of three of his martyred brethren 
to one of the convents of his Order at Zaytun in China. He does 
not refer to any missionaries in India, not even to Jordanus, not 
does he tell us that the place where he recovered the remains of 
his brethren " from their tombs ” - was in a church of St. Thomas 
at Supera. He landed at Polumbum (Quiloii),^ but only to take 
ship for Cliina, passing most probably through Mylapore on his 
way.* His silence would show, if silence were an argument, 
that there were no Latin missionaries in Southern India or any- 
where in India. The skipper who took him from Thana to 
Quilon was an Armenian.^ 

Great then is our surprise, when we read in Jordanus’ 
Hirabilia, compiled in Europe, possibly at Toulouse, in 1328- 
1330: “As God is ray witness, ton times better (Christians), 
and more charitable withal, be those who be converted by the 
Preaching and Minor Friars to our faith, than our own folk here, 
as experience hath taught me. 

" And of the conversion of those nations of India, I say this : 
that if there were two hundred or three hundred good friars, 
who would faithfully and fervently preach the Catholic faith, 
there is not a year which would not see more than ten thousand 
persons converted to the Christian faith. 

“ For, whilst I was among these schismatics and unbelievers, 
I believe that more than ten thousand, or thereabouts, were 
converted to our faith, and because we, being few in numbers, 
could not occupy, or even visit, many parts of the land. (P. 66) 
many souls (wo is me !) have perished, and exceeding many do 
yet perish for lack of preachers of the Word of God. And ’tis 
grief and pain to hear how, through the preachers of the perfi- 
dious and accursed Saracens, those sects of the heathen be day 
by day perverted. For their preachers tun about, just as we do, 
here, there, and everyvyhere over the whole Orient, in order to 
turn all to their own miscreance. These be they who accuse us, 
who smite us, who cause us to be cast into durance, and who 
stone us ; as I indeed have experienced, having been four times 
cast into prison by them. I mean the Saracens. But how 


» Ibid., I. 229. S Ibid., I. 70. 

* Ibid., I. 80-81 i and cp. II, App., p, slvii. 
5 Ibid.. I. 72, ^ 


» Ibid., 1. 71. 
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many times I have had my hair plucked out, and been scourged, 
and been stoned. God himself knoweth and I, who had to bear 
all this for my sins and yet have not attained to end my life as a 
martyr for the faith, as did four of my brethren. For what re- 
maineth God’s will be done 1 Nay, five Preaching Friars and 
four Minors were there in my time cruelly slain for the Catholic 
faith. Wo is me that I was not with them there ! ” ^ 

In Les.S6r India, that is from Konkan to Sind, Turkish 
Saracens who had come from Multan had destroyed an infinity 
of idol temples and many churches, of which they made 
mosques, taking their endowments and property.* In this 
Lesser India, Jordanus says of himself : “ I baptised and 
brought into the faith about three hundred souls of whom many 
were idolaters and Saracens (P. 24). And let me tell you that 
among the idolaters a man may safely expound the Word of 
the Lord ; nor is anyone from among the idolaters hindered 
from being baptized throughout all the East, whether they be 
Tartars, or Indians, or what not.” * 

If Jordanus himself, a hero among that band of heroic 
medieval Gospellers, could claim only 300 baptisms for the 
period he had been in Lesser India, it must be evident that the 
10,000 converted in various parts of India in his time supposes 
a large number of helpers. The situation may have improved 
in 1324-27, but that period is a complete blank. Be that as it 
may, the silence of Jordanus and the rest is no argument to the 
contrary. Rather should we feel spurred on to unravel that 
glorious past by means of the many unpublished accounts still 
hiding in the Franciscan and Dominican Convents and in the 
libraries in Europe. Would our Missionaries have gone to the 
ends of the world, China, and left to their fate India and other 
countries lying nearer, which most would pass through on their 
way to and fro ? It is scarcely thinkable. What we have to 
blame then is our ignorance, our distance from the sources of 
information, the supineness of our scholars in Europe. 

At the General Dominican Chapter of Toulouse in 1328, 
one hundred Friars were selected to go to the East for the 


1 Yule, JlfiradilMi, pp. 65-66. 

* Ibid., p. 23. Perhaps, a destruction of churches is meant by Ulugh- 
and others {Zafar al IVoltA, I. 166-156 etc., edit. Ross) who apeak of 

AoniauA and KanS'ia of gold, in RSoharah and Slrah, plundered in A.D. 
}308and 1310 by ‘AlS’ud-DIn, the tyrant Kbilji Sultan of India (A.D. 
1296-1316), and by his powerful lieutenant. Prof. A. Mingana, from whose 
The early spread oj ChrUtianily in India (Reprinted from “ The Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library,” Vol. 10, No. 2, July 1928, p, 68) I quote this, 
adds ; " In non-Arabic countries of the post-classical period of Arabic and 
Persian the word KuntsoA, except otherwise stated, commonly refers to a 
p^^ temple and not to a Christian Church or Jewish synagogue.” We 
might doubt whether such is the meaning here, in view of Friar Jor- 
danus’ statement. Might Rschurah not be Raichur, in the HyderabSd 
State f May Strah be Sira in the TumkCIr District, Mysore ? 

* Ibid., pp, 23-24, 
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remission o£ their sins,' Quiloii ivas erected into an episcopal 
city,® and Jordauus was appointed its first Latin Bishop,® and 
comniended with the Friars Preachers and Minorites to its 
Christian inhabitants. Provided with letters for the Christians 
in India,' and for the Lord of the Nascarini and the Nascarini 
Christians of Quilon.® commending him and the Franciscans and 
the Friars Preachers, with letters to the king of Delhi,® to the 
King of Qiiilon^ and the Einpei’or of Cathay,® commending him 
and other newly created bishops of his Order, with letters to 
the Emperor of Ethiopia,® commending him and the Friars 
Preachers and Minorites, with a letter to the Catholics of the 
parts of the North and also of the East, and chiefly itr Cnncatana 
and Gozarat, and Lesser India,'® commending him and the Friars 
Preachers, finally with a letter to the Christian inhabitants of 
Molephatam (Mylapore)," praising them for their hospitality 
to the Friars Preachers and Minorites, Friar Jorclanus, now 
Bishop, could set out confidently with his party of helpers to 
the immense field entrusted to his charge, while Friar Odoric, 
back from the East, was dictating his travels in Italy. But, oh I 
every one of the letters addressed to the Christians of India, 
with the exception of one for the Catholics, spoke of the need 
of returning from sciiism and heresy to the bosom of Mother 
Church. Jordanus and his party disappeared into Stygian dark- 
ness. Did any of them reach his destination, we know not. For 
aught we know, a martyr’s crown awaited Jordanus on his 
reappearance at Thana. 

Another Dominican, Friar Thomas of Maucasole, appointed 
bishop of Semiscanb (Samarkand), set out eastwards about the 
same time as Friar Jordanus. On November 2, 1329, Pope John 
XXII. wrote to the Tartar Prince Elchigaday, thanking him 
for the kindness and protection he had accorded to the Christ- 
ians and commending to him the Missionaries, chiefly Thomas 
of Maucasole, Bishop of Semiscaut. The letter is addressed to 
the Emperor of the Tartars, of Khorassan, Turkestan and 
Hindustan. Pope John XXII. also wrote to the Christians of 
the kingdom of the Uzbeks, exhorting them to persevere in 
the faith, and avoid intercourse with the infidels, and commend- 
ing to them Friar Thomas and his companions.'® 

“ In the year 1330 Pope John XXII. sent Jacobin Reli- 


Andre-Marie, op. cil., 1. 42 ; quoting Fontana, A/on. Dom., 1330, 

1336. 

8 .A. Mercati, .1/onum<n<« I'alkana veterom dicecesim Columbeneem 
[Quilon]. . . reipicienlia, Bomae, 1923, where the date of the first letter is 
9-8 1329. The elates of the other letters are from the same work. 

* Date: 21-8-1329. 

* Date; 21-8-1329- ^ Date: 8-4-1330. 6 Date; 11-0-1329. 

■ Date; 11-9-1329. » Date; U-9-1329. 

8 Date; 1-12-1329. lo Date; 1-12.1329, 

" Date: 31-3-1330. Fr, AndnS-Mavie, op. cif. , I. 38. 



Plate 36, 



S. Thome. Cathedral.— Fragment of Tamil inscription in 5 lines (date: Vikrama Chola, about A.D. 1118), 

the pavemeDt of the Cethedrel. Cf. p. No. 84. 
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gious‘ to preach and convert all those divers sects of Asian Chris- 
tians, among them one Paul Gastefer, who visited the greater 
part of Greece, Constantinople, Peta, Ncgrepont, the Scythians, 
or Precopite Tartars, Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Palestine, where 
he made many conversions.® 

In 1333, Pope John XXII., ever zealous for the spread of 
the faith, invited the Dominican Chapter convened at Dijon to 
make further efforts.® 

Not until 1347 does another missionary figure appear in 
India, Friar John de' Marignolli of Florence, Franciscan and 
Papal Legate, then on his way back to the Pope from the 
Great Khan of Khanbalig (Pekin), whom he had reached by 
way of Central Asia with presents, among them a great war- 
horse from Europe and some strong liquor.'* At Quilon, he 
dwelt (who would have suspected its existence 1) in the Church 
of St. George, of the Latin community.® He adorned it with 
fine paintings, and during a year and a half taught there the 
holy law.® The owners of the pepper and masters of the public 
steelyard at Quilon, the Christian Mudaliars,’ gave him every 
month 100 gold fan as a perquisite of his office as Pope’s Legate, 
and 1,000 when he left.® His interpreter had been sold by 
pirate.s to a Genoese merchant and had been baptised,® which 
shows that Sic John de Maundeville did not invent when he 
says that Ormuz and Quilon were visited by Venetian mer- 
chants. The Genoese and the Pisans too were in all these com- 
mercial enterprises. The ports of China were visited by them. 
A merchant of Pisa even owned a ship on the Indian Seas.*® 
de’ Marignolli writes: "And alter 1 had been there [at 
Quilon] some time, I went beyond the glory of Alexander 
the Great, when he set up his column [in India]. For I erected 

* The Dominicans of Toulouse were called Jacobins. Cf. Calh. Encycl., 
New York, XII. 368a. 

* Pierre Bergeron, Traicli dei Tartarea, Paris, 1634, p. 120. 

4 Fr, Audr4-Marie, op, cit., I. 43; quoting Wadding, Anuol., 1333, 
No. 6. 

« 'Yule, Cathay, II. (1860), 337. ® Ibid., II. 344. 

s Ibid., II. 344. ’> Ibid., II, 381. 

8 Ibid, II. 343. Yule translates by Jan; the Latin has Janonea; 
fanams. 4 /iid. 

*0 Ibid., I. cxxxiii. Yule states (Mirabilia, p. xv) that Maundeville 
says of Polamhruro or Polembum : “ Thither go merchants from 'Venice 
to buy pepper and ginger,” I cannot find this m the only edition now at 
ray disposal, one edited by Prof. H. Morley for Cassell’s National Library, 
where it should be in ch. x%’, but will not be found. 1 find there (p. 
106) : “ And there [at Hermes, Ornrus] come merchants of Venice and 
Genoa, and of other parts, to buy merchandise.” There can, however, 
be no doubt that tlie Latin merchants, who were at other points of the 
West Coast of India, would visit Quilon. The Latin Church there in 1346- 
48provesit. Hence, all through the I4th century, it would have been 
easy for the St, Thomas Christians of Malabar to send to the Pope pre- 
sents of their pepper, as was the case. 
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a Stone as ray landmark and memorial, in the corner of the 
world over against Paradise, and anointed it with oil. In sooth, 
it was a marble pillar with a stone cross upon it, intended to 
la.st till the world’s end. And it had the Pope’s arms and my 
o'vn engraved upon it, with inscriptions in Indian and Latin 
characters. I consecrated and blessed it in the presence of an 
infinite multitude of people, and I was carried on the shoulders 
of the chiefs in a litter or palanlun like Solomon’s. 

“So after a year and four months I took leave of the 
brethren, end after accomplishing many glorious works I went 
to see the famous Queen of Saba. By her I was honourably 
treated, and after some harvest of souls (for there are a few 
Christians there) I proceeded by sea to Seyllan, a glorious 
mountain opposite to Paradise.’’ ‘ 

With certain juices of herbs and an abstinent diet, a female 
physician of the Queen of Saba cured the good man from a 
terrible disorder, a dysentery of the third species, which had 
lasted 11 months, and passing pieces of flesh from the intestines 
with a vast amount of blood, the result of poison administered 
at Quilon by miscreants who coveted his property.® He 
admired the Queen of Saba’s monkey garden, similar to another 
at Zaytun in China,® and rode upon her elephant- “ That beast 
really did seem to have the use of reason, if it was not contrary 
to the Faith to think so.” ‘ 

“ I frequently saw the Queen, gave her my solemn bless- 
ing ” and “ was present at a magnificent banquet of hors. And 
whilst I was seated on a chair of state in presence of the whole 
city, she honoured me with splendid presents. For she bestow- 
ed on me a golden girdle, such as she was accustomed to confer 
upon those who were created princes or chiefs. This was 
afterwards stolen by those brigands in Seyllan. She also be- 
stowed raiment upon me, that is to say one hundred and fifty 
whole pieces of very delicate and costly stuff. Of these I took 
nine for our Lord the Pope, five for myself, gave three apiece 
to each of the chief among my companions, with two apiece to 
the subordinates, and all the rest I distributed in the Queen’s 
own presence among her servants who stood around. And this 
tiling was highly commended, and spoken of as very generous.”® 

From the court of the Queen of Saba de’ Marignoli returned 
to Quilon and took ship for the shrine of St. Thomas (Mylapore), 
whence he wa-s to proceed to the Holy Land.* A storm 
obliged him to put in at Pervilis, in Ceylon, where a Muham- 
madan eunuch, Coya Jaan, who had usurped power, detained 
him four months. “ At first he put on a pretence of treating 
me honourably, but by and by, in the politest manner and 


1 lbhl..n. 344-346. 

« Ibid., II. 357. 

0 Ibid., n. 355: 346. 


2 Ibid.,ll. 392. 
5 76iU, II. 392. 


3 Ibid., II. 386. 
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under the name of a loan, he took from me 60,000 marks, 
in gold, silver, silk, cloth of gold, precious stones, pearls, 
camphor, musk, myrrh, and aromatic spices, gifts from the 
Great KaAm and other princes to us, or presents sent froni 
them to the Pope.” ' 

Daring the four days that he was at Mylapore, de’ Marig- 
nolli noted the legends of St. Thomas ; the two churches built 
by him, one of wood made by himself from the miraculous 
log, and one (of stone 1) made by workmen,® also the vineyard 
which St. Thomas had planted with seed brought from 
Paradise.’ Here too or at Quilon, or in Mesopotamia (which 
he visited on the return journey) he met the Patriarch of 
St. Thomas.* 

This brilliant gleam of light on the position of Christianity 
in India vanishes as suddenly as it came. Midnight darkness 
settles again on the history of its Missions. 

Just as de’ MarignolH disappears, disaster overtook the work 
of the Friars Preachers and Minorites in Persia (1349), which 
had been the headquarters of their work in India.® The Fran- 
ciscan Missions in Persia suffered simultaneously, with evil 
results for their organisation in China. “In 1362 the fifth 
Bishop of Zaytun, James of Florence, was massacred. In 1370 
William of Prato, professor of the University of Paris, was 
appointed to the See of Peking. The Apostolic legato, Francis- 
co di Podio, with twelve companions, was sent out in 1371, but 
they were never heard from ; all the Christian missions disap- 
peared in tlie turmoil which followed the fall of the Mongols 
and the accession of the Ming dynasty.’’® 

In 1371 Gregory XI. still addressed eight letters of congra- 
tulation to the Friars Preachers in Armenia, Tartary, Georgia, 
India, etc. All these letters speak of their generous ardour in 
spreading the faith, and their heroic constancy in braving toils, 
persecution and death.’ The same Pontiff sent to the north 
and south of .Asia a great number of missionaries led by Friar 
Elias Petit, a French Dominican, invested with the episcopal 
dignity.® 


I Ibid., II. 367. 2 Ibid.. II. 37i-376. 8 Ibid., 11. 363. 

* P. Girolamo Golubovich, O.F.M., Le Prime Belazictte della S. Sede 
conlaOina. Firenze, 1923, p. 48. Golubovich calculates de' Marignolli's 
movements thus: departure for China, December 1338; departure from 
China, 26.12-1345; arrival at Quilon, 23-3-1346; journey to the Queen 
of Saba, after July 1347; journey to Ceylon. and stay there, 22-4-1848-- 
August 1648 : journey to St. Thomas’ ehrine, September, 1348 ; journey 
back to Europe by Ormuz, Basra. Persia. Mesopotamia (Babylon, 
Bagdad, Mosul, Edessa), Aleppo, Palestine, Egypt ; back at Avignon, 
135S (cf. ibid., pp. 51-66). 

* CutboUo Encucl, N.Y., XII. 368 E. a. 

® Ibid., III. 670 b (art. by H. Cordier). 

7 Fr, Andr6-Marie, op. cit., 1. 60 ; quoting Fontana, Mon. Dom,, 1371 ; 
Rainaldi, 1374, No. 8. 

8 Iliid., I. 60; quoting Fontana, Mon. Dom., 1371; 1374.— Pope Gre- 
gory XI. reigned from Dec. 30, 1370, to March 27, 1378. 
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Tlie Missions in the East seem to have succumbed entiiel.i' 
owing to a variety of causes, the Black Plague in the middle of 
the 14th century, the schism of the West (1378), and the ever 
increasing pouer of Muhammadanism, which barred the way to 
the East.' 

Summing up the work of the Dominicans in the East, 
Fr. Andre-Marie goes so far as to say that the Friars Preachers 
extended their labours not only to our India, but to India 
ultra Gantjein, to Siam, Cambodia, Cochinchina, Tonkin, China, 
and, incredible as it will appear, even Japan. ^ He also mentions 
Missions in Ethiopia and A^’ssinia dating from 1316, and states 
that the Dominicans gave the habit of their Order to several 
natives there, including a prince of the blood royal.* 

One feels inclined to tax thi.s u’ith exaggeration, as the 
records, scanty it is true, at our disposal do not show the Friars 
Preuchera beyond the limits of India, and de’ Marignolli has it 
that the only priests the Chinese knew were of the Minorite 
Order.* Even so, we must take Fr. Andrti-Marie for a sober 
historian, who would not have written without due knowledge. 
A ruined church in Pegu (Burma) in 1496 may have been built 
by the Friars Preachers.® 

There may be some truth even in tlie following, whicli the 
Bollandists qualify us extravagant ; “ In East India, (the feast) 
of Blessed (5lara, a Dominican Virgin, daughter of the King of 
Calamina, who by her eminent virtues prepared for herself the 
way to Heaven.” And : “ In the parts of India, St. Clara is held 
in such veneration that, among sixty kingdoms, there are found 
in one kingdom CCC monasteries of the Sisters of the Order of 
Preachers which are called by the name of St. Clara.”® 

As iate as 1439 Pope Eugene IV. sent envoys (to the Chris- 
tian King or chief of the Christians in Malabar'*) with a letter 
commencing thus; “To my most beloved son in Christ, 
Thomas, the illustrious Emperor of the Indians, health and the 
apostolic benediction. There often has reached us a constant 
rumour that your Serenity and also all who are the subjects of 
your kingdom' are true Christians.” '' This Thomas is possibly 
the king or a descendant of the king who, as St. Antoninus 
declares, used to send annually to the Pope a present of pepper. 


1 Ibid., I. 49-51. 2 Ibid., I. 62. 

2 Ibid., I. 31 n. ; quoting Fontana, Mon. Dorn., 1316. 

* Yule, Cathay, II (186GJ, 341. 

S R. H. Major, Iitdia in the Fifteenth Century, p. 6 (of Travels ol 
Hieron. di 8. Stelanoj. 

* Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, July 3. Cf. J. and Proc. A.S.B., 
Vol. XIX, 1923, pp. Ul-143. The St. Clare invoked by John de’ Marig- 
nolli during a storm must have been the Franciscan Saint. Cf. Yule, 
Cathay, II{186Gj, 357. 

■ j. and Proc. A.S.B., Vol, XIX (1923), p. 194. The authority must 
be Wadding, Aniiafes J/inoruw, p. 60 (f).— Pope Eugene IV. reigned from 
March 4, 1431, to February, 23, 1447. 
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Piogo do Couto, thinking of Thomas Cananeo, wliom he places 
in A.D. 811, adds, “ because at that time the tomb of the Holy 
Apostle was much frequented by the Christians, and Thomas 
Cananeo would have sent him that present tiirough them.” * 

In 1454 Pope Nicholas V. granted spiritual jurisdiction to 
the Order of Christ in Portugal over all the lands from Cape 
Bonjador “as far as the Indian.? who are said to worship the 
name of Christ.”* 

To return to Anekal and its crosses. No Dominicans come 
within sight in the interior of Mysore in the 14tli and 16bh 
centuries. Nevertheless, there may have been Christians in 
Mysore at that time. If there were, it will be agreed that at 
least the cross was one of their emblems. Clues as to their 
presence are not wanting, though they are neither many nor 
very striking. 

A remarkable statement is mode by Diogo do Couto about 
“Crisna Rao ” of Narsinga (or Vijayanagar), who reigned “30 
years,” fought “SultSoHaraedof Delhi,” son of “Togalaoa,” and 
in the 28th year of his reign fought “ Temurlang.”* “ And be- 
cause this Crisna Rao had in his army (P. 381) a great number 
of Christians, of those whom St. Thomas made and who were his 
vassals, Buy Gon 9 alvo 8 do Clavijo heard that that King was a 
Christian and this he affirms in his Itinerary.” * 

de Clavijo states, indeed, in A.D. 1403-1404, that Pit 
Mahomed, son of Jahangir and grandson of Timur Beg, a young 
man 22 yeara old, was styled Lord of India,® “ but in this they 
do not speak the truth, for the present rightful lord of India is a 

Christian, named N., as the ambassadors were informed 

The people and the lord are Christians, of the Greek faith ; 
but among them, there are some who are distinguished by 
a brand in their faces,® and who are (P. 164) despised by the 

I J. aiid Proc. A.S.Ii., Vol. XIX (1923), p. 193 n.l, where I quote do 
Couto, Da Atia, Dec. 12, Liv. 3, c. 6. 

t MUllbauer, p. 49.— -Pope Nicholas V. reigned from March 6, 1447, to 
March 24-23, 1455. 

S Cf. do Couto, Da Asia, Dec. 0, Liv. 6, c. 6. (Tom 3, Pte. 1, Lisboa, 
1781, pp. 380-381), * Ibid. 

s Ntirrnftve oj the Embassy of Ray Qonsalez de Olavifo at Samarcand 
A.D. 1403-0S), by Clements R. Markham. London, Hakluyt Society, 
1859, pp. 153-154, 

Tne embassy of R\iy Gonzalez de Clavijo left Seville on the 22nd of 
May 1403, and started homewards from Samarkand on the 21st of Novem- 
ber 1404. The information contained in the above passage was o]>tained 
at Samarkand, 

Did do Couto read Krishna Rao’s name where Markham has only N.f 

Krishna Rao is about a century later than da Clavijo. 

* Can there bo an allusion here to the difference between the North- 
ists and Southists, twq divisions among the St. Thomas Cliristians of Mala- 
bar? It was a common practice in India among the “Armenian” Christians 
to brand a cross on their forehead. ITie custom is alluded to by Jesuit 
Missionaries in Mogor about A.D. IfiOO. Or did de Clavijo hear of such 
a practice among the people in Kafiristan, of whom Fr. A. Kircher, quot- 
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others; aiul IMoovs and Jews live amongst them, but the}- are 
subject to the Christians.’’ ' 

How could cloCouto knou- that Kriftlina Rao had Christian 
soldiers in his army except from a tradition among the St. 
Thomas Christians or the people of Vijayonagar ? They could 
not be foreign mercenaries, if they were his A’assals and of the 
Christians whom St. Thomas had made. They were either 
Christians from JIalabar or Konkan, or possibly others who 
from time immemorial had lived in the interior. If, according 
to the Catalan map of 1375, there had been a Christian king 
at Deogil (Daulatahad, in the Aurangabad District of Hy- 
derabad or the Nizam’s Dominions), what had become of his 
Christian subjects ? Were not main- of his soldiers Christian ? 
And must Ave not identifj- with Deogil, or some place in the 
neighbourhood, the Bomogyris in India of Niloa Doxopatrios (c. 
A.D. 1143) and of the Kntholikoswho used to be sent still then 
by the Patriarch of Antioch I The year A.D. 1143 is approxi- 
mately the time when a letter emanating from Prester John, 
apparently of India, was sent to the Emperor of Constantinople. 
Peter, Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch in communion with 
Rome, states (c. A.D. 1050) that his jurisdiction extends to 
the far East, including India.® 

The St. Thomas Christians, at least in Malabar, were a 
fighting race. As late as 1668, Fr. Francisco de Souza says of 
them : "They form the best soldiers in all Malabar : for they are 
excellent in the use of the espingarde, and for this reason are 
very good hunters ; they are the bravest in the army and hold 
their ground gainst an enemy. From the age of eight they go 
to the fencing-school and practise till they are twenty-five ; and 
to make them acquire greater agility in the use of their arms, 
their masters dislocate their limbs with certain frictions and 
ligatures, while they are small. 

Our quotations from do Couto and de Clavijo may be only 
echoes of an earlier date, and some of the accounts of earlier 


ing apparently communications made by Fr. H. Roth S.J., of Agra 
(I603-G4), says they paintad with red sandal a cross on their forehead, and 
on each cheek? Cf. Kircher, China illutlrata, Amstelodarai, 1C87, p. 01, 
col. 1. 

I iVorrofi'i'e of ihe Embassy of Buy Qonzalei de Clavijo, op. cit., p. 153. 

- Fr. Bernai'd of St. Thomas, T.O.C.D., A brief sketch of Che history 
of the St, Thomas Chrisfians, Triehinopoly, 1924, p. 12, referring to Le 
Quien, Oriens Christianus, II. 1036-88. 

8 Francisco de Souza, Orienle Conquistado, Parte 2 (Bombay, 1886) 
Conq. 1. Div. 2, | 19, p. 71. de Souza only repeats Gouvea, Jornada, 
Coimbra. 1006, fol, 61v-02r, where an account of these schools is found. 

Yule-Bumel! {Hobson -Jobson.s v. Knir) quote a MS. of Boearro (A.D. 
IfllJ) : ‘‘ We have much Christian people throughout his territory, not only 
the Christians of St. Thomas, who arc the best soldiers that he [the king of 
Cochin] has, but also many other vassals who are converts to our Holy 
Catholic Faith, through the preaching of the Gospel, but some of these 
are Nayres, who are his fighting men, and his nobles or gentlemen.” 
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times, while mentioning a Piester John or Christian King of 
India, will appear no doubt extravagant. 

“A letter given by Matthew Paris, which was written from 
the Holy Land, in 1237, by Philip, Prior of the Dominicans 
there, speaks of the heads of the various sects of Oriental Chris- 
tians, and, among others, of one who was over all the ITestorians 
in the east and whose prelacy extended over India the Greater, 
and the kingdom Saccrdolis Joannis, and otlier realms still 
newer the sun-rising.”^ 

Friar John of Plano Carpini, whoso Journey to the Tartais 
falls in 1246-47, says of Chingiz Klian : “ He sent another of his 
sons with an army against the Indians, and he conquered Little 
India, where are the Black Saraceas, called Ethiopians. This 
army also marched against the Christians of India Major. The 
King of that country, called Prester John, having been warned 
thereof, came to meet them with his forces, and, having 
caused to make bronze figures of men, he had them filled witii 
6re and attached to the horses’ saddles, (P. 348) a man sitting 
on the horses’ crupper, with the figure behind and bellows. He 
had a great quantity of such made ; then, joining battle with 
the Tartars, lie made the horses thus an-ayed go first, and tlie 
men who were behind threw 1 know nob what into the fire that 
was in each figure, and, blowing it hard, they raised such a 
smoke that the Tartars were quite covered 'vith it ; and then 
the others attacked them with arrows, so that many were killed 
and the rest were put to flight, and I know not that they 
came back since.” ^ 

The Constable of Armenia wrote to the King of Cyprus, 
Henry de Lusignan, A.D. 1248 : “ But the Barons and Lords 
of the Tartars were so much and so far scattered that hardly 
during those five years could they assemble in a certain place to 
consecrate and crown this one ; for some were in India, otliers in 
Cathay, others in Russia, and the others in the lands of Casrnt 
and Canguth, which is the land whence came the Three Kings 
to adore Jesus Christ, and all the peoples of those lands are Chris- 
tian. 1 have myself been in their Churches and have seen there 
paintings of Jesus Christ, and of the Three Kings offering Him 
gold, myrrh and frankincense. Through these Kings were those 
nations (P. 303)converted and through these (nations ?) were the 
Cham and his own made Christian. So that, before their doors 
they have Churches and bells, which they ring and strike on 
pieces of wood,® and when they go to the Cham their Lord, they 
must go first to the Church and salute Jesus Christ before sa- 


I Yule, Cathay, I (1866). p. 176 n. 

* This Tartar expedition is next made to go to the laud of the 
Amazons (!) and Burutabeth (Great Tiljet?). Cf. Bergei'on, J?e/n/ioH de* 
Toyayes en Tartarie, Paris, 1634, pp. 347-849. 

® Wooden bells were in use in the Jlaiabar Churches in olden times. 
Cf. Gouvea, Jornada, Coimbra, 1606, fol. S.7r, col. 1. 
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luting the Emperor. VVe also foiiiid a great iiuiiiber of Chris- 
tians scattered all over the Orient and many (plusieura) ancient 
Churches, high and well-built, which the Tartars had destroyed, 
and when the Christians of those parts came to visit the Cham, 
he received them with honour, restored them to liberty, and for- 
bade under severe penalties that any one should offend them in 
deed or words. And as for our sins there was no one there to 
preach the faith of Jesus Christ, He Himself was pleased to 
manifest Himself there and He manifests Himself daily there by 
many miracles; hence, all those peoples now believe in Him. 
But in the land of India, where the Blessed St. Thomas 
preached and made conversions, there is yet a certain Christian 
King, who was much oppressed by other Saracen Kings, his 
neighbours. {P. 304) who waged against him a rude and 
relentless war, until the Tartars came to those parts, and then 
he submitted to obey them, and joining arms with them, he 
so attacked his enemies the Saracens that he conquered a 
good part of the Indies, and nowadays that country is full of 
Mahometan .slaves, for I there saw more than five hundred 
thousand of them whom that King had taken and caused to 
be sold by auction.”^ 

Nicolo de’ Conti, who was in the East during 25 years 
(A.D. 1412 to 1437), says; “ The inhabitants of Central India are 
only allowed to marrj’ one wife ; in the other parts of India 
polygamy prevails very generally, excepting among those Chris- 
tians who have adopted the Nestorian heresy, u’ho are spread 
over the whole of Ijidia, and confine themselves to one solitary 
mate. 

Abd-er Razak, who was at Vijayant^r from the end of 


^ P. Bergeron., Rilaiion dea Voyagti «n Tartarie, Paris, 1634, pp, 302- 

I take the date 1248 from Mrs. E. A. Gordon, World-Healfra, 11. 483 
Casrat and Tanguth appear to be Kashgar and Tangut. Odorio has 
Cassaii and de Maundeville Cassak for Saba, tho place whence Marco 
Polo brings the Magi, 

- B. H. Major, hidia in th$ Fijteenth Century, London. Haklayt 
Societ.v, 1857. p.23. Yule (d/orco Polo, II (1875, 426) is of opinion that 
Conti's Iiiteriores Indi, “ which Mr. Winter Jones translates by ‘ nati^’es 
of Central India ’ ” are the Chinese. The texts he quotes in oooneotion 
with Frumentius and Cosmos Indicopleustes do not convince me, as 
others could be opposed which must refer to our India. Cosmas Indi- 
copleuates places Ceylon in Inner India, though Yule translates by Fur- 
ther India (Yule. Oalhay, I (1866), clx-tij in note he has ; Inner Indio). 
M‘ Crindle has Hither India instead (Ancient India, 166). See also Yule, 
ibid., I. clxvii, text and note 2. At that rate Mylapore would have been 
in Cosmas' Inner India. In The Falling asleep of the Holy Mother of Ood. 
St. Thomas is made to come from the Inner Indians to the death-bed of 
Mary, tlie Inner Indians being at Mylapore: for Thomas was about to 
baptise in the palace the king’s sister's son Labdaaes, who must be Vizan, 
the deacon-son of Mazdai. Cf. Ind. Antiq., 1003, pp. 153 ; 157. Vizan 
would have been the son of the sister of the king of India, if Mazdai’s wife 
Tertia, Vizan 's mother, was Oondopharea" sister. 
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April 1443 to November 1443, ‘ writes : “ The King had admitted 
into his council, to supply the place of Daiang [a eunuch], a 
Christian, named Nimelipezir. This man thought himself equal 
to a vizier; he was a creature of small stature, malicious, ill- 
born, mean and stern. 

Major J. S. King, quoting the BurMni-i 21a, ^ir, for the 
reign of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Ahmad Shah (A.D. 1435-67), says : 
“He threw down ancient churches and idol-temples and in 
place of them founded masjids, public schools and charitable 
institutions,” In a note King adds : “ The word in the original 
is kam,i3, plural of kanlsah, church. Does this mean Christian 
churches?”® 

What other word could here be opposed to ‘ idol-temples ’? 
Did not Jordanus, a century earlier, speak of the destruction of 
idol-temples and of many churches, and of the conversion of the 
latter into mosques? Where were these churches, destroyed by 
‘Ala-ud-Din Ahmad Slifih? In Malabar? Along the Malabar 
Coast and the Kanara and Konkan Coa.st ? Or in the inte- 
rior of the country too? In 1579-81 Fr. A. Monserrate, 
S.J., suspected that a ‘ temple ’ (mosque ?) at Mandu was an 
old Christian Church.* Had ‘Ala-ud-Din anything to do with 
the e-Kpulsion of the Christians from Mylapore and its destruc- 
tion about this time ? 

Firishta says of this same SultSn, ‘AlS-ud-Dln BahmanI of 
Gulbarga: ‘‘He held no conversation with the Nazarenes or 
Brahmans, nor would lie permit them to hold public offices. ”* 

Christian women of Greek, Russian and Georgian extraction 
were to be found in the royal harems of Gulbarga {15th century) 
and of BijSpur (16th century).® 


1 B. H, Major, pp. 30 ; 44. 

* Ibid., pp. 40-41. Prof. W, Ivanow points out to me (Celcutto, 
20-0-1926) that Nime-pezir (ni‘ma(()-;pa(f%tr) or Mino-pezir (»imni!(<)- 
pddkir) may both be contemptuous, the former meaning ‘ the receiver of 
wealth and the latter ‘ the receiver or usumr of high position.’ 

3 King, The Hietory of the Bahnani DynaHy, London, 1900, p. 1 1 
also in Ind. Antiq., XXVIII (1809), p. 241.— May the word not be 
Kalted or italtaa (Persian), with plural Kala,i>i, or A'afi«ta, which derives 
from eccfesia, just as tgre/a (Port.), the latter having now led to girji 
in many Indian languages ! KalUa means a Christian Church. Cf. 
Vule, Hobson-Jobion, 1886 e.v. girja, and Dalgado, />i/fulncia do Tocabu- 
Idrio Porltiguie em llnguas asidticae, Coimbra, 1013, p. 89. Mr. Johan 
van Manen, refers me (Calcutta, 2-9-26) to an article in the Encyclopae- 
dia of Islam, e.v. Kanisa, II, 717, where the word is e.-iplained as mean- 
ing synagogue or church, a Jewish or Christian place of worship. 

* Slemoire A.S.B., III, 554. 

5 Scott, Feriehta, Shrewsbury, 1794, I. 122. 

® Fr. Umberto Colli, in St. Mary's Parish Magazine, Secunderabad, 
July 1922, p. 12. Some other indications of Christianity in Vijayanagar 
are reserved for Pt. VII. Fr. J. Tiefienthaler, S.J., has a short disquisi- 
tion on vestiges of Christianity in India at the arrival of the Portu- 
guese, but it contains nothing to my purpose. Cf. Bemouilli, Descrip- 
tion histor. el giograph. de I’Inde, Berlin, 1786, I. 40-43. 



7. The IhiUan King Slephen of Ihe Catalan Map of 1375. 


Yule has left in the obscurity in which lie found it an entry 
in the Catalan Map : “ Here reigns King Stephen, a Christian. 
In this laud lies St. Thomas. Look for the city Butifilis,”* 
Yule identities Butifilis with the Mutfili of Polo, and the Muta- 
fili of the Arabs, now Mutapali in Telingana, ® which would 
liave been a port of the kingdom of Warangal. We can only 
guess why the Catalan Map sliould say : “ Look for the city 
Butifilis.” Yule thinks that by a misunderetaiiding the author 
of the map put St. Thomas’ tomb at Butifilis.® That does not 
follow. Mylapore may have been thought or known to be in 
King Stephen’s dominions. 

It is strange that between 1291-92, when Friar John de 
Montecorvino was at Mylapore, and 1375, a date considered to 
be fixed, on sufficient grounds, for the construction of the Cata- 
lan Map, we never hear the slightest allusion to the Christian 
King Stephen or any other Christian king established in that 
neighbourhood, nor do we get any Papa! document addressed to 
him, for instance on the occasion when Friar Jordanus returned 
to India in 1330. 

I was inclined to make of King Stephen a king of Waran- 
gal, because de Montecorvino seems to have gone from Mylapore 
to Samalkot, which, being close to Mutapali, would have been 
in the kingdom of the then Queen of Warangal. I was also in- 
clined to connect the family of Warangal with a once Christian 
dynasty at Deogil (Deogir, Levagiri, now Danlatabad), a place 
identifiable perhaps with the Romogyris of c.A.D. 1143.* The 
reference in the Catalan Map might, of course, have belonged to 
a much earlier time, even several centuries back. 

Yule opines that the Catalan Map was almost certainly 
compiled by means of the Portulano Mediceo. now in the Lau- 
rentian Library, and that both may have copied from an earlier 
source.* He does not assign anywhere a date to the Portulano 
Mediceo, but merely notes that it does not appear to have made 
much use of Polo’s contributions.® Had we the exact date, it 
might be of little use. The Portulano Mediceo is probably silent 
regarding King Stephen; else, Yule would have referred to it in 


1 Yule, Calhay, I (1866), pp. ccsxx ; 221. 

2 Ibid., p. ooxxx. 3 Cf. my p. 265 above. 

* Yule, op. ciu, I. p. ccxxiv. 

* Y'ule, Marco Polo. I (1875). p. ISO. 

* “ The original Catalan Map o( 1375 from the Library of King 
Charles V of France is now kept in the Matarine Gallery, at the Bi- 
bliothdque Nationale, Paris (No. 119 of Morel-Fatio's Catalogue of Spanish 
MSS.).” Cf. Yule-Cordier, Aforco Polo, I (1915), p. 299 n.l. 
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connection with the entry concerning King Stephen in the 
Catalan Map. He does not. 

With regard to Kuig Stephen, I can refer to only one 
anthov, discovered by me as late as February 1926 : Clarence 
Augustus Manning, of the Columbia University, New York. 
His information conies from Russian sources, in which our King 
Stephen appears to be noticed under the name Dyuk Stepa- 
novich. M.imiing does not seem to know of the King Stephen 
of the Catalan Map, and his knowledge of Dyulc Stepanovich 
does not go beyond tbe initial stage.s of research. However, 
his study in the J. Amey. Or. Soc., Vol. 42 (1922), pp. 286- 
294, is so curious that I shall reproduce as much of it here 
as is directly concerned with Dyuk Stepanovich. 

“ India had long been known to the Russians as a Christian 
country. Tbe byliny.^ handed down for centuries by oral tradi- 
tion in the swamps of the north, and the Archangel and Perm 
provinces, told how Dyuk Stepanovich came from India the 
Rich to visit Fair Sun Vladimir. He appears as a beautiful 
bogalyr or hero of enormous wealth, and enters into competition 
with all the richest members of Vladimir’s court (P. 291) as 
Churilo Plenkovicli the Fop. The home of Dyuk is somotime.s 
Volynia, and sometimes India the B.ich. 

“This special bylina is strongly influenced by the Tale of 
the Indian Kingdom, a prose letter written by tlie Tsar-Priest 
John to the Emperor Manuel of Constantinople (Porfirev, 
Isioriya masTcoy slovesnosti, Vol. 1, p. 232). This letter was 
widely spread among the Western nations of Europe aud in a 
Latin version is printed by Zarncke (“Der Priester Johannes,” 
in Abhandlungen der aachaiachen, Oesellachajt der Wmenacliajten, 
'phil.-'hiai. Klaese, Vol. VII, p. 872 ff.). 

“ Wo may be able to date with some degree of accuracy the 
appearance of this legend in Russia. The Ipatyevsky Chro- 
nicle tells that in 1165* the Tsarevich Andronikos, a foe of 
Manuel Conmenoa of Constantinople, sought refuge at the court 
of Yaroslav Osmomysl of Galich. Manuel was at that time 
much interested in placing Stefan on the throne of Hungary, 
and the combination of Andronikos and Yaroslav threatened 
the success of this scheme. It is very likely that the Tale of 
the Indian Kingdom was introduced at this period by .4ndro- 
nikos in order to persuade the Russians that Manuel was not 


The notes to these quotations are mine, unless otherwise noted. — H, H. 

* “ The term ‘ bylina ' is applied to certain songs or folk-tales which 
have been collected in northern Russia tor the most part, and which tell 
of the exploits of 'i^ademir Fair Sun (St. Vladimir) and his heroes. We 
may tJmost call this a Russian Table Round, although it lacks the form 
and chivalry of the Arthurian cycle.” (Prof. Clarence Manning, 
Columbia University, New York, Sept. 29, 1926, to myself.) 

* It is about this time that the letter of Prester John to the Emperor 
Manuel of Clonstantinople began to be circulated. (Yule, in Enoyci. 
Britann., 9th edn,, XIX (188S), 715 col. 1. 
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the principal ruler in the whole world, since the Priest-King of 
India far excelled him in wealth and power.^ Manuel failed in 
his intrigues and ultimateh' became reconciled to Andronikos, 
who returned to Constantinople, but the legend once introduced 
remained alive. (Keltuyala, Kuts islorii rmakoy literatury, 
Vol. 1. Part 12. p. 991.) 

“There are several details which show the striking simi- 
larity between the bylina and the tale. Thu.s Vladimir in 
answer to the boast of Dyuk Stepanovich sends envoys to 
India the Rich to measure and list the wealth of the Asiatic 
ruler, As they enter the court, they greet several elaborately 
dressed women as the Queen, but are informed each time that 
they are mistaken, and that these are but servants dressed 
simply as compared with their mistress. After working for 
three years they decide that it will be necessary to sell Kiev in 
order to buy enough paper to finish their task. Similarly John 
writes to Manuel ; “ Tell your tsar Manuel : if you wish to Imow 
all my resources and the wonders of my realm of India, sell your 
entire Grecian realm and buy paper and come to my kin^om 
of India with your scribes and I (P. 292) will let you make an 
inventory of my land of India, and you will not be able to make 
an inventory of my kingdom before your death” (Porfirev, 
op. cit., I. p, 89). Other similarities are in the golden stream of 
Dyuk which reminds us of the Tigris with its golden sands. 
Dyuk’s palace has a golden and bejewelled roof, while the roof of 
the Indian palace is covered with self-lighting carbuncles. 
Wonderful columns adorned with figures of a tsar and tsarina 
in India® are decorated like the costly buttons on the mantles 
of Dyuk. 

“This great wealth of India reappears in the riches of 
Oponia.® We have seen the great virtue of the Orthodox of 

1 In that case why was Prestec John’s letter not signed by King 
Stephen ? 

2 May we think here of the Mylapore stone with a meilallion of a 
Persian King and of a Persian Prince, who might ‘easily be taken for a 
young woman ? 

2 An Eastern Paradise, supposed to be Japan, whither, after the 
disorders of the 17th century, the Old Believers of Euasia would set out, 
even as late as the 19th century, to find the lost hierarchy. Oponia 
was on the confines of the ocean, called Byelovodye {White Waters), a 
sort of Svetadvfpa (White Island) (?). The name Oponia may bo 
compared with Ultima or Ulna, the town whence came the Patriarch of 
the Indies (c. 1122). Cf. my article in J. & Proc. Vol. 19 (1923), 

p. 180. Shall we suggest some similarity between Butifilis and Byelovodye ? 

“ r should hesitate to compare Oponia and Ultima or U!na, and 
Butifilis with Byelovodye. The etymology of the latter word is so 
clearly Byefo=!white-H’odo=swater. The expression miglitbo used of any 
island located in the ocean where there is surf. At the same time the 
Molochnia Vody (Milky Waters) have been a term frequently applied to 
sectarian settlements, so that there also may be a mystical connotation to 
the word. For further details on these legends in English, compare 
Hspgood, Bpic songs of Russia, and Magnus, iJeroic Epics of Russia." 
t Prof. C. A. Manning, Sept. 29, 1926, to myself.) 
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Oponia. In India, ‘ no one there lies or can lie ; if any attempts 
to lie, he immediately dies and Iiis memory at the same time. 
We aJl walk in the steps of truth and love one another, 
(Keltuyala, op. eit., p. 348). The Latin version translates 
this : ‘ Inter ws nullus mentitur, nec aliquis potest mentiri. 
Et si qxiis ibi mentiri ceeperit, siatim moritur, quasi mortuus inter 
nos repuUUur, nec eius menlio fit apud nos, nec honorem ulferius 
apud JM5 consequitur. Omnes sequimur veritcdem et diliginius 
apnd nos invicem ’ {§ 51-52. ZaiTicke, op. cit., p. 916).* 

“ Another point of similarity lies in the great number of high 
ecclesiastics who figure in the legend. Byelovocliye had a 
large number of them, as we have seen, but in this it was not 
behind India.. Prester John was surrounded by a large throng 
of kings, princes, armies and officials. In mensa nostra co)iied«n/ 
omnt die iuxta latus nostrum in dexlra parte archiepiscopi Xll, 
in sinistra qxirte episcopi XX, prcefer patriarckam sancti 
Thoince, et protopapalem Sarmagantinum et archiprolopapatem 
de Susis ” (§ 73, Zarncke, op. cit., p. 920).* 

“ The general outlines of the Church of Oponia and in India 
are so similar that we are led to assume some relationship. 
Melnikov says (op. cit., p. 26): The rumors about “the 
patriarch of the Assyrian tongue living in Japan, spreading 
more and more widely, finally spread throughout the entire 
Russian Old Faith, exactly as the rumour spread in the middle 
age.s and was accepted as truth for several centuries of the 
existence somewhere in the East of Prester John. And in fact, 
the whole surroundings of the mediseval Prester John are 
absolutely similar to the surroundings of the Raskolnik 
‘ Assyrian Patriarch (P. 213) who is in the Kingdom of 
Oponia.’ ’’ It is strange that Melnikov did not mention the 
possibility of a new form of tlie old legend as the basis for 
Oponia. This relationship is the more likely when we remem- 
ber that the home of Marko,® the Topozersky Monastery, is in 
the Government of Archangel, almost in the region in which 
the hyliny were preserved for so many centuries. The wander- 
ing minstrels and preachers who were telling about Oponia 


1 “Among us no one Cells lies, nor can anyone tell a iie. Andif any- 
one there should try to lie, lie dies at once ; lie is considered by us a dead 
man ; he is not mentioned among us, and gets no honour any longer 
among us, All of us follow truth, and love one another.'’ Approaching 
the Holy Table in a state of sin at the ahrine of St. Thomas was punislied 
miraculously by instant death, said the Patriarch of the Indies who came 
to Pope CallixtuB (1121 ?), J. cU Proc. A. B., Cf. Vol. 19 (1923), p. 171. 

* “ At our table every day there eat by our side, on our riglit 
12 Archbishops, on our left 2b Bishops, besides the Patriarch of St. 
Thomas and the Protopapas of Sarniagantum [Samarkand] and the 
Archprotopapas of Susae.” 

8 The monk Marko had laid down the route to the Eastern Paradise 
of Oponia, where he was ready to swear he had been (Manning's article, 
p. 287). 
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could hardly have failed to know of the wonders of the 

Christian land of India the Rich ^ 

(P. 294) “Usually the legends of Prester John place his 
Christian country in the heart of Asia. Oponia is an island. 
It will however be noted that the anonymoud account to which 
we owe the first information about the visit of the Patriarch 
John to Pope Calixtus (Zarncke, op. cit., p. 839) lays much 
stress on the fact that the shrine of St. Thomas is situated on 
a lofty mountain in the middle of a lake and is accessible only 
at the yearly ceremonies in honor of the saint. This detail 
may have had some effect upon the site of Byelovodye,”® 

King Stephen only a duplicate figure of Prester John of 
India 1 Even then, the mystery remains which surrounds 
Prester John of India, and the Patriarch of the Indies who 
came to the Court of Pope CallistusII. c. A. D. 1122.® 


1 The Sees of Antioch and Assyria are supposed to have Oponia 
under their jurisdiction. 

- Mr, C. A. Manning, Columlna University, New York, to wliom ] 
sent a copy of my St. Tltomaa and S. Thomi, Mi/lapore.— Apparition) oj 
St. Thoina) miti other legends (in J.A.S.B., Vol. XtX (N.S.), 1923, pp, 
153-236), writes to me (Sept. 29, 1926): “As regards your notes on St. 
Thomas, you have certainly brought together a good deal of very 
interesting material. Unfortunately, Prof. Paul Peliiot of the College de 
France, Paris, has not published his lectures at Colnniliia on the religious 
contacts of Central Asia and Chinese Turkestan : for he lias gatliered 
there striking facts on early Christian legend north of India and could 
undoubtedly suiiplement your studios from moio northern sources. 

“ I will say that I doubt that the Russian legend as I liave described 
it .contains any material other than the stories of Pi'oster John and of 
India, as they were known at Constantinople. Tiie material available 
was probably the same stock of legends as iir linrope, and somehow or 
other popular tradition localised certain details of tho story in Japan, 
owing to the fact that there was a relatively imlcnowu island with bigli 
mountains, eto. Perhaps it would be more accurate to sa.v tliat a 
mythical Japan was created in the minds of some religious fanatics of the 
more educated type, and that this legend coincided to a considerable 
extei\t with the remains of the much distorted Proatov John of Iiidian 
le&end. Hence the confusion and tlio ascription to Oponia-Yaponia of 
all kinds of wonderful qualities. I doubt very much if any Russian 
source so far known will add mucli to tlie legends which you hnvo.” 

3 I.s Ulna or Ultima, the name of the town from which this Patriarcli 
came, earlier than .\.D. 1122 ? Friedricli Wilhelm {Deutsche Legenden und 
Legendare, Leipzig, 1907, p. 45) would equate it witli Urhai (Eilassa). 1 
liave suggested that it may be corrupt for Melia(pur), jiayila(pur), “ Pea- 
cock (town).” Le Quien seems to make it older than A.D. 1122, when he 
says of one Mar (Bishop) Tiioraas, whom possibly hoidentilies (erroneouslj’ 
in my opinion) with Thomas Cona and places about A.!). 800: “This 
Mar Thomas, according to the great Belgian Chrouioum had come to 
India from Babylonia, and the town called Ulna or Ultima hod been 
given him as a gift by the King of the Indies.'' Wo may compare tliis with 
de’ Marignoili's statement (A.D. 1348) that the King of Mylapore had given 
to St. Thomas as much land as he could ride round on his ass. (Yule. 
Cathay, II (1866), p. 375.) This donation of the town of Ulna or Ultima 
by a King of the Indies is not refened to in the story of the Patriarch of 
the Indies, Mar John III. of .A.D. 1122. Cf. my St, Thomas and S. 
Thomi, Mylapore, in J.A.S.B., Vol. XIX, 1923, pp. 166- 172; 181-184. If the 
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Was nob Tndia, or a place io India (Ceylon?), regarded as 
an Eastern Paradise or as the Paradise where the just awaited 
the Last Judgment? There exists in Latin and Greek — the 
Greek version being the shorter — a “ Life of St. Macarius the 
Roman, a servant of God, who was found near Paradise, written 
by Theophilus, Sergius and Hyginus.”^ In few words the story 
is this. On the day of his marriage, Macarius disappeared and 
went in search of Paradise. The Angel Raphael, and next a 
dragon guided him. He passed near a place of torments and 
a place of purgation and found at last a cave some 20 miles 
from Paradise where he took up his abode.- Two lion cubs, 
whose dead mother Macarius buried, attached themselves to 
him. Once, a woman appeared in his cave. It was his bride, 
who had also come in search of Paradise. During his sleep, she 
disappeared. In his 40tli year, the 7th of his life in the grotto, 
he had a vision from Christ. Then came a visit from three 
monks of Mesopotamia, Theophilus, Sergius and Hyginus, who, 
having decided to reach the place where heaven meets the 
earth, oamo to India and discovered Macarius in his cave 
Macarius told them his story and sent them back to Mesopota- 
mia with his blessing. The actual author of the story is not 
known,* At times Theophilus speaks as the narrator, at times 
all three travellers. 

It is not impossible that this legend be of Indian origin, 
and that Macarius’ Paradise be the Mount Meru or Mount Kai- 
lash of the Indians, the abode of their gods. 

Sadhu Simdar Singh’s story of the Maharishi of Mount 
Kailash bears a striking resemblance to that of Macarius. 
Sundar Singh too is prepared to swear he has seen (even thrice) 
the Maharishi, born at Alexandria of Muhammadan parents in 
1694, who, at the age of 30— therefore, in 1624— w'as baptised by 
Father Jerome Xavier, and who at the age of 105 (therefore in 
1699) retired to Mount Kailash, where in a vision from Christ 
he was told he would not die till Judgment Daj'. Unfortunately 
for Sundar Singh, Jerome Xavier, who never was at Alexandria, 
died in July 1017. How then did the Maharishi obtain from 
Jerome Xavier a parchment Gospel in Greek Ihicials of the 
time of Constantine the Great, which St. Francis Xavier 
would have brought to India ? * 

Col. F. Wilford obtained before 1792 from Reuben Burrow 


gift of a town referred to Thomas Cana, Ulna or Ultima should be 
Cranganorej bnt the Patriarch who in A.D. 1122 came from Ulna wa? 
bishop of the place where was St. Thomas’ tomb. Cf. A.Mtngana, The early 
spread oj Christianity in India (Reprinted from The Bulletin oj the J ohn 
Rylands Library, (Vol. 10, No. 2, July 1826, p. 66). 

1 Cf. Migne, P.L., t. 73, cols. 415-426. 2 eoL 21. 

* Cf. A. Zahir, Saved to serve, Agra, 1918 ; there is also a reprint of 
1019. Sundar Singh's own first version of the storj' has not yet been 
made public- It is much worse than Zabir’s version and later ones. 
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a treatise called Trailokya-darpam, which the latter had 
procured at Hardwar, *• Its name signifies ‘ the mirror of the 
three worlds,’ meaning heaven, earth and hell, and answers 
exactly to the treatise ascribed to Saint Patrick, and called 
Dissertalio de Tribus Locis, at: Hahitaculis. It was written some 
hundred years ago, and the copy I have is of the year 1718 of 
Vicramaditya.”^ This treatise, says Wilford, was written in 
the spoken dialect of the countries west of Agrar Elsewhere 
we are told it was in the Muttra dialect.® 

What does it all mean 1 “ In the Book of Leinster, natir e 
and foreign saints are commemorated under the heading : Hie 
incipimt Sancli qui erant biui unius mom, i.e. ‘ Here begin 
the pairs of Saints who were of one manner of life.’ In this 
list Thomas, Apostle, and Brendan of Clonfert appear side 
by side.” * St. Brendan’s adventures are called Navigatio 
Brendani. He is said to have sailed in search of a fabled 
Paradise with a company of monks.® 

What connection is there bet^veen St, Thomas and St. 
Brendan of Clonfert ? None I know of. The fact that there ex- 
isted an Jter of St. Thomas® (the Pertodoi), and that the Hymn 
of the Soul in the Acta of St. Thomas mentions as St. Thomas' 
friend and the companion of his travels a youth of kindred 
character,’ whom I identify with Vlznn or LabdanSs, son of 
Mazdai, the king who slew St. Thomas, may have led in the 
East to romantic developments. Instead of Labdanes we have 
the variant Klaudanes,® to which may be due a confu.sion 
with Blandanus, Brandanus of Clonfert. 

In the Greek Acts of St. Thomas, St. Thomas is made to 
say that he was never married,® Who then was Siophanes, 
who in the Book of the Resurrection of Christ by Bartholomew the 
Apostle is called St. Thomas’ son ? Seven days after our Lord’s 
resurrection he was rai.sed from the dead by St. Tliomas and 
was made bisliop in his own city.^® However unlikely, might he 
be St. Thomas’ spiritual son, Vlzftn, whose name in Greek takes 
the forms Ouazanes, louzAngs, louazanes, Azanesl VizSn was 
made a deacon in his own city on the day when St. Thomas was 
killed. W’as he present with the Apostles, when Jesus showed 
them Heaven and Hell after Mary’s deathl It matters not. 


1 Asiot. Res.. Calcutta. VlllflSOS). 268 : also III (1792). 290 ; XI (1810). 
9^. 9o. 96; XIV (1822). 374, 440, Wiltord intended showing that St. 
Patrick's Purgatory is Yamapnri in Hiranya or Suvamej a, the gold island 
in the West ; ibid., X, (1808), 113. 

2 Ibid., XI (1810), 95. 

8 XIV (1822), 374. 440. 

‘ Mrs. E. .1. Gordon, Xaian Cnstology, p. 118. 

8 Cath. EmijcI, New York, II. 758-75^ 

* M. R. James, The Apocyyplutl Neio TeslamenI, Oxford, 1921, p. 24. 

7 Ibid., p. 412. 8 Ind. Anliq., 1903, pp. 152-163. 

* M. R. James, op. oil., pp. 427 (§. 144 ) ; 428 (§. 146). 

10 Ibid., p. 185. II Ibid., pp. 224-225. 



Plate 37. 



St. Thomas’ Mount Church.— Cross on atone, suKOunded by a .Sassanian- 
Pahlvi inscription of about A.D. 050. Cf. pp. 38-44, No. 66. 




Plate 38, 



St. Thomas' Mount Church.— High Altar; painting of Madonna and Child, 
at the foot of the CfuoiSx ; behind the Crucifix, the Sassanian-Pahivi 
inscription round a cross of about A.D. 650 ; above, a picture represent- 
ing St. Thomas’ martyrdom; higher, round a small cross on a six- 
petaled lotus field, the name of Petrus Uscan in Armenian, C£. pp. 37- 
46, Nos. 55-58 ; pp. 142-144, No. 370 ; p. 146, No. 372. 
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pei'haps- Some Eastern story, like the Amitabha sulra or 
Immortal Life in the Western Paradise,^ may have been at- 
tached to the name of the Indian deacon-Prince VizSn. His 
name could lead to that of Prester John.* If the Russians 
identified Siophanes with Vizan, a slight change in the name 
produced Stephanos. They may also have reach.ed the name 
Stephanos through some other form of Vizftn’s name. In a 
future section on Burma we shall see FeniSo Mende.s Pinto 
as.sociating with Burma the name of Thomas Hodeliar and his 
disciple John. 

We have other clues for Oponia. The Periplus mentions a 
market town, Opone.* According to Scboff, it is the remark- 
able headland now known as Ras Haffun, ilO‘25' N., 51 '25' E., 
about 90 miles below Cape Guardafui. Glaser finds a connec- 
tion between the names Pane and Opone, the Egyptian ‘ Land 
of Punt’ or Poen-at; the island Pa-anch of the Eg.vptian.« 
(Sokotra), the incense-land Panchaia of Virgil (Georgies, II. 
139 ; Totaque turijeria Panchaia pinguia arenia) and the Puni or 
Phcenicians.'* Sokotra, in Sanskrit Dwipa Sukhfidara, means 
the ‘ Island abode of bliss.’ Agatharchides refers to it as the 
‘ Island of the Blest,’ a slopping-place for the voyagers between 
India and Arabia. An Egyptian tale speaks of it as the 
‘Island of the Genius,’ Pa-anch, the home of the King of the 
Incense-Island, and in the ‘Genius’ may be recognised the jinn 
or spirit of the sacred incense-tree Sokotra may again be the 
‘ Isle of the Blest,’ the farthest point reached by the wandering 
boro of a Babylonian Odyssey, the narrative of Gilgamesh. who 
searched nil over the world for the soul of a departed friend and 
found him in the end by prayer offered to Nergal, god of the 
dead. There too dwelt Sbnmash-Kapishtim, the great-grand- 
father of Gilgamesh. Pa-anch and Panchaia may again be 
connected with the sacred bird of the Phcenicians, the immortal 
Pheenix, who lived in the City of the Sun, near Panchaia.'* 

The Oponia of the Russians, an island su})ject to the 
Patriarch of Antioch and Assyria, may have been Sokotra, sub- 
ject indeed from the earliest times to Assyria, and probably also 
claimed by Antioch, together with India, as part of its jurisdic- 
tion. In our Malabar Christian accounts St. Thomas is said to 
have gone to Paradise (Ceylon), as also to Sokotra, where he 


1 Mrs. E. A. Gordon, op. oil., pp. 173 ; 182-184 ; T. Richard, The New 
Testament of Higher Buddhism, 1810, p. 9. 

2 It is Johannes in Medlycott, p. 41 n. King George of China, related 
to Prester John of India, when converted to the Roman Communion 
by John de Monfcecorvino, took the lesser orders, and, says the latter: 
“ When I celebrated mass, he used to attend me wearing his royal robes." 
Cf. Yule, Cathay, I (1866), 199. The king of Sandaruk (Cranganore), 
Xenophon or Xanthippus, was made a deacon by St. Thomas. 

® W. H. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraton Sea, Xew York. Long- 
mans, p. 27, |§ 13. 15. *Ibid.,p.S~ 5 pp. I 3 i.i 3 y, 
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founded a church. Is Sokotra the original Paradise, which 
succeeding generations of Christians sought in Ceylon and other 
parts in India ? Why did the Russians seek it in Japan even- 
tually ? Perhaps, because of such forms as Ni-pon or Ni-phon 
or Jeh-pun (Dutch), Chipan-guo or Jipan-ku (Marco Polo) and 
Zi-pivn-Kwe (Chinese). The Chinese meaning of Ji-pSn Kwe, 
i.c., Sun-origin Kingdom, may also have influenced the Russians 
in their searching for Oponia in Japan.* Panchaia uas near 
the City of the Sun. Pliny places the island of the Sun midway 
between TaprobanS (Ceylon) and Cape Ooliacum (the extremity 
of South India).* 

We are fully aware that this chain of juxtapositions is apt 
to break at many points. 

I Yule-Butnell, Hobsoii-Jobson, s. v. Japan. 

* M‘ Crintlie, .4ncieni India, 104 : Pliny, BU. 6, c. 23 (24). 



8. Christians in Ceylon. 

The Archceoloyical Survey, 1913, Summary, printed in the 
Journal 0 / the Rot^ Asiatic Soeiehj, Ceylon, Vol. XXIII, No.67, 
p. 121. reporbfl as follows on the discovery of a cross at 
Anurodhapura. 

-‘A few trial pits were sunk iu the old Citadel enclosure to 
see to what depth the signs of human occupation would go, 
since there seems no doubt that this site must he the old citadel 
of Anuradhapura. In all pits fragments of pottery and beads 
were found down to 20 feet below the pre.sent ground level, and 
in one pit brick constructions resembling small tanks were 
found at different levels down to 21 feet, thus proving the long 
continued occupation of the site. 

“ The foundations of a row of houses of perhaps as late as 
the 16th century A.D. were excavated along one of the old 
roads in the enclosure, and near to an ancient stone well. In 
one of those was found the fragment of a smooth granite column 
with a Christian cross cut in sunk relief in the centre of one of 
the sides. ^ 

“It is improbable that this cross was brought from any 
distance, since Anuradhapura abounds in fragments of old pill- 
ars, which could be more easily utilised for building, and it is 
therefore possible that it belonged to some ruined building in 
the neighbourhood. It is at least of interest as being the nrst 
Christian cross that has been found at Anuradhapura." 

After writing to an OSieer of the Ceylon Archaeological 
Department, Fr. S. Qnana Prakasar, 0. M. I., sent me on 
September 20, 1922, a pencil-sketch of the pillar, now in the 
Anuradhapura Museum, with the following measurements : — 

Length of the stone ; 30 inches. 

Breadth of the stone : 8 1,4 inches. 

Thickness of the stone ; 0 1/4 inches. 

Length of the cross: 4 1'2 inchoB. 

Breadth of the cross : 3 1/4 inches. 

Distance between the border of the cross and the longitudi- 
nal edge of the stone ; 2 1/2 inches. 

Distance between the foot of the cross and the lower end of 
the stone : 5 inches. 

“ The extract on the finding of the cross is the only litera- 
ture on the subject I can now ley my hands upon,” wrote Fr. 
Gnana' Prakasar (June 21, 1922). 'Doubtless, the finding of the 
cross created a stir in Ceylon at the time, and more literature on 


' When the picture of the cross is turned upside down, the cross 
will appear in relief, if it does not appear so otherwise. 
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the subject must exist. I was in India at the time, and ] 
remember reading accounts o! the discovery in our Indian 
papers. 



Measurements ot the atone with a oroaa in the Museum 
at Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 

Further information has appeared lately. Mr. Ayrton states 
in his notes on “ Excavations in the Citadel ’’ of Anuradhapura : — 

“In F. 7,^ lying on the floor level, was a fragment of a 
rectangular column on which is cut in sunk relief a cross of 
a floreate type standing on a stepped pedestal, from which 
emanate two ponds^ on each side of the cross like horns. 

" It is extremely improbable that this column belongs to the 
house ; rather I should suppose that it and the four fragments in 
room 2® were carried off from some ruined building in the 
vicinity, and that building probably a church. This fragment is 
of extreme importance for the history of the church in Ceylon, 
since the type of cross on the stone is similar to that of a cross 
from a Portuguese church of the 10th century in Kotte, and 
shows that the Portuguese missions had penetrated as far as 
Anuradhapura. 

“ Archseologicaily it is equally important, since it suggests 
that these houses cannot be earlier than the 16th century A.D., 
and shows that the citadel was still inhabited at that date.” * 


1 A house or room thus marked on the plan of the excavations. 

* Sic ; for ‘ fronds ' or ‘ pond-lilies ’ (water-lilies) 1 

* In room 2 “were found four fragments of rectangular pillars only 
1 i feet high set upright as if to support a seat or table” (ibid., p. 61). 

* Cf. Memoirs of the Archaeological Svrvey of Ceylon. Edited by 
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More correct is the view expressed in a note by the editor : 
••Mr. H. W. Codrington points out that the cross mentioned on 
p. 51 is really a Persian Christian cross and refers me to the 
List of Anliqmrian Remains in the Madras Presidency, Vol I, p. 
175, where the find of a cross on St. Thomas’ mound ^ is 
recorded ; the Portuguese having found this cross set up a 
church on the spot. The cross has been figured by Dr. Burnell 
in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, p. 308 ; it is almost identical 
with Mr. Ayrton’s example. As there were Persian Christians 
in Ceylon in the days of Oasmas Indicopleustes (Winstedt’s edn. , 
p. 322), 6th century, Mr. Ayrton’s inference falls to the ground. 
I cannot offer a date for the carving.”® 

The Anuradhapura cross has the triple button of the Perso- 
Syiian crosses of Malabar and Mylapore, and of some in China. 
Like the Syrian crosses it has a calvary of 3 steps ; like the 
crosses of Mylapore, Malabar and China, it has a leaf design at 
the foot of the cross. This leaf design in the Malabar and Myla- 
poie crosses is, as at Anuradhapura, between the upper step of 
the calvary and the lowest button of the lower part of the verti- 
cal beam. The leaf design in the Anuradhapura cross moves 
gracefully upwards, touching almost the lowest button of each 
of the two arms of the cross. 

The Anuradhapura cross, when deprived of the central but- 
ton at the end of the four limbs, would look like a Maltese cross. 
Even with its buttons, the Si-ngan-fu cross looks like a Maltese 
cross, and so does another cross from the Che-tze-szeu pagoda 
near Pekin. We have a olear instance of a Maltese cross in the 
cross from Mount Si-chan, China. We have several at Myla- 
pore, and one at Katutturutti, Malabar. 

As in a Latin cross, the lower portion of the vertical beam 
of the Anuradhapura cross is slightly longer than the upper 
part. In this it resembles the cross of St. Thomas Mount, the 
Singan-fu cross and other crosses in China, the Vatican Cross 
(6th century), and all the open-air crosses in Malabar. 


A. M. Hooart. .Atoheeological Commissioner, Vol. I, Colombo, 1924, p. 51. 
The cross is shown in Plate 78, No. 218. 

The pilasters of the larger Kottayam cross are as shown in Plate 29, 
No. 79. 

1 Sic for ‘ Mount.’ 

2 Jbid., p. 52. Cosmaa writes of Taprobanfi or Sielediba (Ceylon) : 
•• The island has also a Church of Persian Christians who have settled there 
and a presbyter who is appointed from Persia, and a deacon and a com- 
plete ecclesiastical ritual. The natives and their Kin^ are however 
heathens in religion.” (Bk. XI). “ Even in TaprobanS, an island in Hither 
India, where the Indian Sea is, there is a Church of Christians with clergy arid 
a body of believers, but I know not whether there be any Christians in 
the parts beyond it” (Bk. Ill) Of. M'Criadle, 'Ancient Indio, pp. 160 ; 
165 i or Yule-Cordier, Gatkay, I. 220 ; 228. or Yule, Cathay, 1 (1866), 
clxxi ; clxxvii. Tennent translates dAAd^vMoi in the first quotation by 
“ of different races.” Yule understands “ Gentiles ; at any rate not Persian 
Christians.” Cf. Yule-Cordier, Cathay, I. 226 n. 7. 
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Plainly, while the crosses we have mentioned are all Chris- 
tian and closely similar in the main, great liberty prevailed in the 
treatment of details. The Annradhapura cross has, however, all 
the characteristics of an ancient Indian cross, and the remarks 
of Mr. Ayrton, that the foundations of the house in which the 
cross was found may have been as late as the 16th century, 
was no doubt inspired by the idea that the similar cross at Kotte 
is of the 16th century. 

I am glad that the arohsological authorities of Ceylon have 
recognised the Persian character of the Anuradhapura cross. 
Fr. S. GnanaPrakasarin his History of the Catholic Church in Cey- 
lon, I (1924). p. On. 2, thought that the leaf design at the foot 
of the cross militates against so early a date as A.D. 635, 'vhen 
Cosmas Indicopleustes refer.s to a Christian community in Ceylon, 
ministered to by Persian clergy. It is precisely on the strength 
of the leaf design and the general appearance of the cross that I 
declared it at once a Persian cross. It may be as early as Cosmas 
and even earlier. Cosmas does not tell us when the Christian 
community in Ceylon began. As for the cross, there is no ins- 
cription to determine its age. 

We are told that the stone of the Anuradhapura cross is 
broken at both ends. Opinions will differ about the purpose which 
it served. Since it was found on the floor level of a ruined house, 
it was not part of the foundations of that house, nor a founda- 
tion stone. The stone could not have been the lintel of a door; 
for in that case the cross would not have been cot in the length, 
but in the breadth, of tlie stone. Was it used in a church above 
an altar ? Not likely. Was it erected in a private liouse for 
the worship of its Christian inhabitants t Does it come from a 
well 1 Did it form part of the jambs of a door-frame ? Be 
that as it may, was not the street in which stood the house con- 
taining the cross, a Christian street 1 

Mme Denyse le Lasseur writes (.Syria, Revue d’art oriental et 
d'ar(Aiologie, Paris, P. Geuthner, Vol. Ill (1922), fasc. 1) in 
an article entitled: “Mission archeologique h Tvr (Avril-Mai. 
1921},” p. 12: 

“Surle flanc sud du tell, un peu au-dessous du Neby, je 



Patriarchal cross, found by Mme Denyse le Lasseur at Tyre, Syria, 

fis vider une citeme ancienne remplie de debris de toutes sortes : 
tambour de colonne, st^Ie arabede basse ^poque, etc. L’ouver- 
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ture de la citerne est bordee de gros blocs bleu tallies : sur I’un 
d’eux est gfavt'e une croix a double braiiche du type dit oroix 
pati'iarchale ; ce bloc a du faire partie d’un moiitant de porte ; 
peiit-etve provieut-il du palais ou de la maison du patriarche 
latin de Tyr. Lorsqu’il fut r^uiploye, plus tard, dans la con- 
struction do la citerne de Ma ‘chouq, on ne se pn^occupa point 
delacroix.qui se prosente maiiitenant dans la position oouchee.” 

Another pre-Portuguese cross once existing in Ceylon 
would seem to have disappeared. “Under tlie Portuguese the 
Church of Sfio Thome, which occupied the site of the present 
Protestant Chiu'cli at Gintiunpitiya, Colombo, ‘was hold in 
special veneration fov a stone cross which was preserved there and 
which was believed to be the handiwork of the Saint him- 
self.’ ” 1 

P. E. Pieris writes: "The coconut plantation which was 
known as the King’s and which was at ICannattota had been set 
apart to supply the necessary oil for the lamp which was lit in 
front of the Host at the Matriz ; from its rents a liundred sera- 
phim each was paid to the Father of the Christians and the Rector 
of the new Cidade. The former was the Rector of S. Thome, 
at the time in the suburbs of Colombo, a Church which was 
held in special veneration for a stone cross which was preserved 
there and \rhich was believed to be tlie handiwork of the Saint 
himself.”® 

The passage iji de Queyroz is as follows ; — “ In the suburbs 
of Colombo, the (Church) of the Apostle St. Thomas, where 
resided the father of the Christians ; ® the number of them [of 
the Christians] has diminished, because of another Church 
erected by the Clerics.'* On a small stone column there was pre- 
served a cross, of those wliich the glorious Apostle made with his 
own hands, and it was thesecond they got {tivcrUo) in Ceyl&o.”® 

There can be no doubt in my mind that the cross in the 
Church of S. Thome, Colombo, was pre-Portuguese. Father 
Queyroz wrote about A.D. 1686, long after 1547, when the 
cross of St Thomas Mount was found. By comparison with 
that cross and another reputed to be miraculous, and venerated 
by the Syrians atCranganore till the middle of the 17th century, 
which appears to bo now at Kottayam, Franciscans and Jesuits 
could recognise a pre-Portugueso cross, and therefore deem it 

1 Cf. the Rev. S. Gnana Prakasar, O.M.I., A hitloi-y oj the Catb. 
Church tH Ceylon, op. cit., p. 6 n. 17, referring to P. E. Pieris, Ceylon : the 
Porlvgueee Era, II. 258, and Queyroz, Conquiata temporal e espiritual de 
Ceylao, S7:). The reference to Queyroz is useless, as the cross of St. 
Thomas’ Church is not alluded to there. 

2 Cf. P. E. Pieris, Ceylon, Colombo, 1914, II. 258. 

® The Father in charge of the native Christians. 

♦ The secular clergy sent from Cochin. 

® de Queyroz, Conquiata, p. 583 ; in a list of churches of 1038. The 
passage was sent me by the Rev. S. G. Perera, S.J., the translator of 
Queyroz’ Conquiata, on 10-9-’28. 
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St. Thomas’ own work. Possibly, the Church at Colombo was 
called S. Thome’s because of the discovery of the cross. W& 
cannot imagine that it had been brought from India. “ It was 
the second they got in Ceylon,” by which I understand that it 
was found there. 

Did the cross of the S. Thome Church at Colombo dis- 
appear ? If it were the same as a cross at Kotte, with which Ayr- 
ton compared the Anuradhapura cross, there would remain that 
another Persian cross once known to the Portuguese in Ceylon 
has disappeared. Father Gnana Prakasar is silent about a cross 
at Kotte. He had not heard of it.^ Ayrton thought it work of 
the Franciscans of the 16th century. Surely, the Kotte cross 
too is Persian, if it is similar, as Ayrton declares, to the cross 
at Anuradhapura. Father S. G. Perera, S-J., writing to me on 
September 10, 1926, was not aware, either, of an ancient cross 
at Kotte, or of Ayrton’s reference to it. Mr, Codrington, I am 
told, likewise does not know of a cross at Kotte. Yet, Father 
de Quoyroz mentions two crosses found in Ceylon. Was not 
the first one a cross at Kotte, and the second cross one at 
Colombo ? Father S. G. Perera notes that Kotte did not exist 
before the 14tli century. If that were so, the Kotte cross may 
have been brought from elsewhere in Ceylon, e.g. from Anu- 
radhapura,® but probably there were Christians at or near 
KoUe, long before the 14th century. 

Is it not lamentable that, whereas Ceylon should now 
possess three Persian crosses, it can show only the one recently 
discovered at Anuradhapura ? At that rate, how much longer 
will the Christian crosses of India which we now take so much 
pains to trace and make known continue to exist f 

Though I have no intention to discuss at any great length 
the pre- Portuguese period of Christianity in Ceylon, I wish to 
draw attention to some points of archaeological and historical 
interest. 

1. John de’ Marignolli speaks of St. Thomas on Adam’s 
Peak, where he ordered his two slaves to cut down that 


1 Letter oi September 18, 1026, to myself. 

2 The priest of Weliweta, Fr. E. J, Aubert, O.M.I., who is in charge 
of Kotte, writes on October 1, 1926, that he has not heard of a cross of St. 
Thomas at KotU. “ The present Church is built a mile from the famous 
Kotta of former times.” At the time of sending this to press (3-1-1927) 
none of my three correspondents in Ceylon has yet told me that Mr. 
.Ayrton's cross has been identified. 

Friar de' Marignolli refers to Kotte (c.A.D. 1348), in connection with 
the city which Cain built. “ This city of his is thought to have been 
where now is that called Kota in Seyllan, a place where I have been.” 
(Yule. Caihay, II (1860), p. 364.) Yule notes that de’ Marignolli overlooks 
Genesis. IV. 17 : “And he built a city, and called the name thereof by the 
name of his son Henoch.” “ Kotta, or (Buddhisto- classically) JAyawar- 
daiiftpOra, near Colombo, is first mentioned as a royal residence about 
131 4.'’ (Yule, i6iU, II. 369, n. 4.) 
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marvellous log with which he built his Church at Mylapore.’ 
The vine which de’ Marignolli saw near St. Thomas’ fine Church 
at Mylapore (A..D. 1348) was another wonder. St. Thomas 
bad brought the seeds from Paradise, into which he found his 
way by the aid of angels.® To Marignolli, Paradise was .some- 
where in Ceylon. Legendary as this may be, it was an old story, 
we may think, known far and wide. 

Baronius writes; “Nicephorus relates that he [St. Thomas] 
also came to the island of Taprobane ; but, as he writes some 
apocryphal things about Thomas’ refusing to go to distant 
peoples and the Lord’s appearing to him, I have neglected 
them.”® 

Nicephorus refers bo St. Thomas’ visit to Taprobane in 
the following rhetorical passage: "How sliall we apeak of the 
very ardent love which Thomas, also called Didymua, had for 
Christ? Having obtained by lot the Ethiopians and the Indians, 
and dreading to go to them, he sought to escape ; loathing the 
dark and difform faces of those peoples, and besides their 
benighted and unmanageable intellects, he postponed going to 
them.* But He, who is beautiful in form, appears by his side 
clearly and manifestly, and exhorts him to undertake hi.s 
ministry. To make him feel snfe and secure, bo promises to 
be with him all through life and to assist him in his comlats. 
Nay,- he sells him to one of the Ethiopians,® whose livelihood 
was from the profits of trade, and thus He opens to him an 
entrance among the Ethiopians.® Next he came to be known 
to Smindaios, ’ the prince of that country, for whom he 
sedulously prepared the kingdom of heaven, and by liis miracles 
and great wonders he drew the admiration of the Parthians, 
Jfedes, and Indians, and of the very Ethiopians. Moreover, he 
illumined with the preaching of the word all who lived in the 
furthest parts of the Orient, and up to the farthest Ocean,® 
also the island called Taprobane, and the nation of the Brach- 
mans. Having everywhere erected very great temples, and 
holily arranged all else in proper manner, he was finally pierced 


1 Yule, Cathay, 11 (1860), 347. 

2 Ibid., II. 363. 

2 Baronius. Annalea Eccles., 1. 1, Romae, 1393, p. 323; referring to 
Nicephorus, Lib. 2, c. 40. 

* Thus in the Syriac and Greek Ada. Cf. Ind. Antiq., 1903, p. 3; M. B. 
James, The Apocryphal N. T., Oxford, 1924, p. 363. So too in the de 
-Ifiroeufie, Cf. Bonnet, Acta Thomae, Lipsiaie, 1883, p. 97. In the Pasaio 
he shows himself willing to go (ibid., p. 133). 

® HabbSn, the merchant of Gondophares, King of the Indians, and 
therefore not a man from Ethiopia in Africa. 

® Ethiopians here would mean the Blacks of North India, some of 
whom in Mekran may have been in Gondophares’ dominions. 

’ One of the foi-ms of Mazdai's name. Sf. Thomas went to his Court 
after visiting and baptising Gondophares and his brother Gad. 

8 There may be an allusion here to a visit to China. 
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in the side with lances,, and reached Him whose side he liimself 
had touched.”* 

Niceplioriis Callistus may not have known where to place 
Taprobane, or that it generally meant Ceylon, e.g., in Cosmas 
Indicoplenstcs. The double legend heard by de’ Marignolli 
would show that popularly the Taprobane of St. Thomas was 
Ceylon. A song of the St. Thomas Christians in Malabar 
brings St. Thomas to Adam’s Peak, riding on a peacock. 

2. Baronius writes again: •“ There are other things by a 
doubtful author, though attributed ( but falsely ) to John Chry- 
sostom.'' in which it is said that Thomas baptised the three 
.Magi, who came to Christ’s cril), and took them with him as hi< 
companions in preaching the Gospel ; we read the same in 
Sophronius'' and others,” ® 

We have no authority anywhere tn say that St. Thoino.s 
met one of the three Magi, King Caspar, in Ceylon or at Quilon. 
.A passage, attributed to Sophronius or St. Jerome, only says 
that St. Thomas preached to the Partluati.s, the Medes, the Per- 
sae, the Carmani, the Hyrcani, the Bactrae, and the Magi.® 
The JIagi here are not necessarily the three Kings, hut a people 
or class, lather. Pseudo-Dorotheus too mentions the Magi 
among the nations evangelised by St. Thomas.* Pseudo-Hip- 
polytus has instead the Mardoi or the Margoi.*' The anony- 
mous writing published with the works of Gilcumenius omits the 
Magi.* 

A Malabar Christian told de Burros that, at the instatU'C 
of the Indian Sibyl of Coulam (Quilon), a King of CciUm, 
called Pirimal, wesit to Mascate and Bethlehem and brought 
back a picture of our Lady which was buried with the Sibyl.' 
I greatly suspect that King Gaspar of Chola, i.e. Coromandel, 
is meant, in other words King Gaspar or Gathaspar of the 
Indians, of whom we hear in the Armenian apocryphal Infancy 
of Christ and who is no other than King Gondophares, con- 
verted and baptised by St. Thomas, whom our Indian Syrians 
have brought somehow from North India to Mylapore. de’ 
Marignolli placed the three Magi on Mount Gybeit, in the 
lands of the Queen of Saba, and that legend of his beare some 


1 N'icephorus Callistus, Hisi. eccUa., lib, 2, e. 40; Migiie, P.O., Vol. 
1 45, col. 862. Nicephorua Callistus is of the beginning of the t4tii century. 

- Baronins, op. cit., 1 . 1, p. 323 ; referring to : (a) Ap'ud Chrj-s., Horn. 
2 in Matt, op. imperf.; (b) Apud Hieron. de script. Eccles,: (Ecum. in Act. 
.Apoat. The Opua imperfeclum i)i -Voiditteiim speaks of 12 Magi or Wise 
Men. 

3 Iml. Antiq., 1903, p. 146; Migne, P.L., Vol. 23, col. 721. 

* Ibid., p. 145 ; Migne, P. G., Vol. 92, col. 1071. 

5 /did., p. 145 andep-p. 148; Migne, P,(7,, Voi. 10, eoi. 954, where 
(Q, 4) it is said the Cod. Reg. 1026 has Magoi. That Codex possibly 
contains Fseudo-Sophronius or Pseudo-Dorotheus. 

S Cf. Medlycott, India and the Apoalle Thotnaa, p. 1 52. 

3 de Barpos. Dec. VIII, Bk. VII, ch. 9, quoted through S. Gnana 
Prabasar, O.M.I., op. cit., p, 2 n. 4. 
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resemblance to the Opus iniperfecttm in Matthatum falsely at- 
tributed to St. John Chryso.stom. We may usefully compare 
the two. The legend of the Opus imjjerfectum may iiave 
come from India, from countries once subject to Gondophares. 
or may liave been localised later in the Queen of Saba’s 
dominions. 

The Opus impaiedum in Malthaeum, though biinging the 
Three Kings from Persis, makes them watch for the apparition 
of the star on a mountain in the East, by the. side of the Ocean. 
“I have heard some speak of a certain writing which, though 
not certain, is not however destructive of faith, but pleasing ra- 
ther ; ho«' tliere was a people living at the very beginning of the 
East, near to the Ocean, among whom there was a certain 
writing, inscribed with the name of Seth, concerning the appari- 
tion of that star and the offerings to be presented to Him , which 
through generations of careful persons had paased from fathers 
to sons. So, twelve of them, more learned, and fond of the hea- 
venly mysteries, chose themselves and placed themselves to 
await that star. And, when one of them died, his son, or one 
of his relatives who was found to be of the like purpose, was 
appointed in the place of the deceased. In their language they 
were called Magi, because they glorified God in silence and in a 
low voice. Now, these men, every year, after the threshing of 
the harvest, ^ would ascend a mountain placed there, which in 
their tongue was called the Mount of Victory. It was a most 
pleasant mountain, with springs and choice trees, and liad a 
cave in the rock. Ascending this mountain and washing them- 
selves, they prayed and praised God (col. 638) in silence during 
three days; and so they did generation after generation, always 
waiting for the star of blessedness to arise haply in their gene- 
ration, until it did appear to them, coming down on that 
Mount of Victory. It contained the shape as it were of a little 
child, and bore above it the likeness of a cross. It spoke to 
them, and taught them, and bade them go to Judaea, Now, as 
they went, it went before tliem, two years, and neither food nor 
drink was wanting in their satchels. The other things which 
they are said to have done are briefly set down in the Gospel. 
And, when they had returned, they kept worshipping and glori- 
fying God more carefully than at first, and preached to all of 
their nation and instructed many. Finally, wlien, after the 
Lord had arisen, the Apostle Thomas had gone to that province, 
they joined him, were baptized by him, and became helpers in 
his preaching.”® 

The chief elements of this story are attached by de’ Ma- 
rignolli to Mount Gybeit. ‘Blessed Mountain,’ which we seek to 
identify with Mount Dilly on the West Coast. 


^ Post messem trituraloriam. 

2 MIgne, P.a., Vol. 56, cols. 637.633. 
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” It is asserted botli by the Hebrews and the Sabaeans. i.e.. 
the people of the kingdom of the Queen of Saba, that he [Elias] 
had his place of abode in a very lofty mountain of that land 
which is called Mount Gybeit, meaning the Blessed Mountain. 
In this mountain also they say that the Magi were praying on 
the night of Christ’s nativity when they saw the Star. It is in 
a manner inaccessible, for from the middle of the mountain up- 
wards the air is so thin and pure that none, or at least very few 
have been able to ascend it, and that only by keeping a sponge 
filled with water over the mouth. They say however that 
Elias by the will of God remained hidden there until the period 
in question. 

“ The people of Saba say also that he still sometimes shows 
(P. 392) him.self there. And there is a spring at the foot of that 
mountain where they say he used to drink, and I have drunk 
from that spring myself. But T was unable to ascend that 
Blessed Mountain, being weighed down with infirmities, the re- 
sult of a very powerful poison that I had swallowed in Colum- 
bum,’ administered by those who wished to plunder my proper- 
ty.” * 

There is an Indian symbol consisting of a circle with three 
rays issuing from the right half and three rays issuing from 
the left half. Above the upper half this star has a small 
cross bending leftwards (westwards ?) and resting on the circle.® 
It.is exactly the description of the Star of the Magi in the Opus 
vnperfecium in Matlhaeum of the 4th or 5th century. “It 
appeared coming to them, descending above the Mount of 
Victory, having within itself the form of a small child, and 
above it the form of the cross.” I cannot say whether the 
symbol occurs on coins or otherwise, but I have no reason to 
doubt the statement that the symbol occurs in India. If it is 
found on coins, and these coins are undated, anonymous or 
later than Christ, we may ask whether this star, surmounted 
by a cross, inspired the author of the Opus imperfectum, 
or was inspired by him. Rather the former alternative. The 
story of the Wise Men on the Mount of Victory, neat the 
Ocean, at the rise of the East, fits in with Mount Hilly in the 
kingdom of the Queen of Saba. The story seems to come from 


/-VII/.4.V RA YBD 



DISK WITH Cross. 


* Quilon. 

2 Yule, Cathay, II (1868), pp. 391-392: de' Marignolli’e account, 

* Cf. Goblet d’ Alviella in J. Hastings’ Encyd. of Religion andElhies, 
IV. 326ft, fig. 4a, called ‘ a rayed disk.' Can this symbol have anything in 
common with Buddhism, or any other pre-Christian cult ? 
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there. We have on Indian coins other crosses, not hitherto 
recognised as Christian, but which maj’ have to fail into line 
with our Christian crosses. From Central India, whence come 
apparently most of our cross-marked coins, we now get a con- 
siderable number of tattoo-marks of crosses, some of them 
indubitably Christian. 

3. Another legend brings to Taprobane, by some explained 
as meaning Ceylon, the Eunuch of Candace, Queen of the Ethio- 
pians. Let us hear Baronius once more : — 

“Nicephorus treats of the same [of the Eunuch of Can- 
dace J. To these things I shall add what Dorotheas put down 
in writing about the same Eunuch. He says : ‘ The Eunuch of 
Candace. Queen of the Etliiopians, preached the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in Arabia the Blest, in the island of Tapro- 
bane, and in the whole of Erythra. They say he bore a glorious 
martyrdom and was buried there. And his tomb is an impreg- 
nable bulwark to the Faithful, driving away wicked barbarians, 
healing diseases and working cures, to the present day.’ Thus 
he.’-’ ‘ At the place indicated by Baronius, Nicephorus does not 
speak of Taprobane in connection with the Eunuch.* We have 
shown how he brings 8t. Thomas to Taprobane. 

Father S. 0. Perera, S.J., complains that he could not dis- 
cover the passage of Dorotheus in Migne, P. 6., Vol. 02.* I have 
not been more successful. We may suppose, however, that 
there is such a passage, and tlrat we have it now, quoted 
faithfully and fully by Baronius. Mafiei quotes Dorotheus 
mare or less like Baronius.* 

Pseudo-Sophronius is less explicit : “ The Eunuch of 
Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians, preached the Gospel of the 
Lord in Arabia surnamed 1^e Blest, and in the island of 
Taprobana of the Red Sea. Now, they say that in that same 
place he also suffered martyrdom and was honourably 
buried.”* 


1 Baronius, op. cit., I. 260 ; referring to : Nicephorus, Hitl., lib. 2, c. 6. 
7 : Doroth. in Synopsi. 

s Cf. Migne, P.Q., Vol. 145 ; Nicephorus Callistus, Sul. Scele*., lib. 
2, c. 8 (not 7). 

3 Cf, Ceylon Aniiguary, Vol. V, Pt. I, July 1919, p. 10. 

♦ Maffei, Sisf. Indie., folio edn. 1588, f. 56 : “ Not different, it seeras, 
is what some say, that in the footprint [on Adam’s Peak] of which I spoke 
is worshipped the Eunuch of Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians, though 
his name, being ancient and foreign, is now forgotten. Among other 
writers, Dorotheus, Bishop of Tyre, who flourished for holiness and learning 
in the reign of Constantine the Great, says that he had spread the Gospel 
of Christ in Arabia Felix, and the whole of Erythra, and in Taprobane.’’ 
I do not find any author before Maffei associating the Eunuch’s name 
with the footprint on Adam's Peak. 

* Migne, P. I., Vol. 23, col. 721 ; not P. <?., Vol. 33, col. 721, as Father 
S. G. Perera has it in Ceylon Aniiguary, V, 6-11; norP. G., Vol 23, col. 721, 
as in Father S. Gnana Prakasar, op. eit., p, 4 u. 13. 
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do Coiito * and de Queyroz - were perhaps justified in re- 
jecting Mailei’s induction that tlie Taprobane of the Eunuch is 
Ceylon, and that the footprinton Adam’s Peak mightiiave been 
a footprint of the Eunuch. The Taprobane of the EJunuch might 
be Sokotra or some other island near by, if the legend deserves 
at all credit, 

4. After discoursing on the ancient relations between Rome 
and Ceylon and certain finds of Roman gold coins in Manar and 
Diu,* Father FemSo de Queyroz writes in his monumental work : 

“ A stronger argument might be the buildings of Roman 
architecture of which, it it also said, traces are found on the site 
of Anu-Raja-puvS [Anuradhapuraj, and in other places of that 
Island, these buildings being very different from those of this 
Asia,* which are, chiefly the Pagodes, of barbaric, tyrannical 
and enormous expense. They relate that there wa.s at this 
court* a separate quarter, where lived the Kudos, which means 
Whites, that they bad a fresh garden there, and traded in cinna- 
mon, which they went to fetch in certain deserts, at a great 
distance from the City, although cinnamon is now found nearer 
to that site. In an aldea, two leagues and a half from Manicra- 
var6, called Timbay-Pale, there is a rock, and, below, a cave so 
big, like another Donda cave,® that it lodged 3,000 men ; in it 
are seen some Greek letters, almo.st entirely obliterated by time, 
and parts of other Latin letters, among which appear distinctly 
a G and an F.'”’ 

Has this passage been anywhere discussed? Pieris * ridicules 


1 Quoted by S. GnanAPiakasar, op. cil., p. 5, from do Coiito, Dec. V, 
vi, 2. do Couto says (foe. cU.)-. “And we iiia<le diligent inquiry throughout 
India and spoke with many ancient and learned Moors, heathen, and even 
.Tews, and in no part of it is there any know ledge or tradition of this 
Eunuch." 

2 F. de Queyroz, S.J., Conquista, p. 30 : “ jV greater fable is that of 
Bishop Dorotheus of Tyre, saying that in this Footprint is venerated the 
remembrance of the Eunuch of Queen Candace, since the whole Indian 
sea liee between Abassia and CeyloO." Dorotheus did not say this either, 
if we judge from Baronius. 

3 With Father de Queyroz we may recall with reference to Roman gold 
coins the story of the freedman Annius Plocamus. Cf. Pliny’s Natural HU- 
lory, Bk. 6. o. 22 (24), in M-Crindls, Ancient India, Constable, Westminster, 
1901, pp. 103-104. 

* Father de Queyroz, 8.J., at one time Provincial of Goa, wrote at Goa. 

3 Of i^nuradhapura, 

* The Donda cave ia mentioned in de Queyroz, Conquista, p. 29. 

T Cf. de Queyroz, Conquista. p. 11. 

8 Pieris, Ceylon, I. 495, n. 49. 

For the position of Manicravare, which Pieris refers to in many places 
as Jlenikkadawara, seo his vol. 11, map facing p. 1. Near Mennikka- 
dawara appears Timbay-Pale, spelt ‘Tambugala’, to which there is only 
one reference in the index, de Queyroz speaks of Manicravare in Bk, 4, 
oh. 20. 

Since ‘ San ThomS pitiya ' at Colombo has become ‘ Qinturopitiya 
might we not compare Timbay-Pale with the name ‘ Tomaypalli,’ 'Thomas 
Church, at Cape Comorin ? Cf. infra, Pt. VI, section IS. 
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the idea of Greek and Roman letters in that cave. To ridicule 
is easy. And it maj' be unpleasant for Mr. Pieris to have to 
grant that Greeks and Romans visited India and Ceylon almost 
as easily as Christians from India, Mesopotauiia and Persia may 
have done in the first centuries of our era. 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 20 
(1862), p. 370 n., I find; “Remains of Rroman buildings as 
a-ell as coins have been discovered in Ceylon. In one instance 
of the latter tliey were mostly of tlie age of Antoninus ” ^ 
There is no need of labouring the point of Roman coins found in 
Ceylon and India, chiefly South India. 

Pieris has a note about the Kudos; “Suddo, ‘Whites,’ 
the somewhat contemptuous term still applied to Europeans.” 
And he aslts : “ Are these Romans, whose coins were discovered 
by the Portuguese at Mantote in 1574, and which are still 
unearthed in great abundance, or Persians! In the sixth century 
Nuxirvam, King of Persia, sent a fleet to Ceylon. (Zinadim, p. 
XXVI).”* 

Father de Queyroz doubtless had a copy of the writings of 
the Franciscan Friar Negrao.® He took from him his informa- 
tion on Anuradhapura. Pieris writes: “Fr. Francisco Negrao 
found the 1 ,600 columns of the Lowa Maha Paya, and he speaks 
of a hundred ‘ pyramids,’ varying in diameter from 50 to 100 
bra<;as,* lying close by, and numerous tanks, one of which was 
twelve leagues round, with the entire circuit walled in. The 
great bunds of earth were, he says, lined with stones on the inner 
side, and there were conduits and outlets for the di,stribution of 
the water, which was conveyed by a channel to the lower lands. 
He also records a tradition that there was a separate bayro ® in 
the ancient capital for the Hudos or Whites, who traded in 
cinnamon, and who also maintained a beautiful park there.”* 

The Mahavamsa, X. 90, says that Pandukabhaya laid out 
“ the ground set apart for the Yonas.” “ And in Ceylon Notes 
and Queries, I, viii, we read ; ‘ Geiger says of the word Yonasa- 
hhagavatlhu that its meaning is extremely doubtful. It would 
mean ‘ common dwelling-ground of the Yonas or Greeks.’ It is 
not probable that four centuries B.C., already at Pandukfi- 
bhaya’s time, Greeks had settled in Ceylon, but the building 
erected by that king may afterw8.rd3 have served as a dwelling- 
place for foreigners and may have got its name from that fact. 
(Geiger, Mahavamsa (Pali), Introduction, p. liv).”’ 

1 Antoninus Pius : A.D. 138-161; M. Aurelius Antoninus: A.D. 181- 

lao. 

5 Pieris, Ceylon, I. 562 n. 40. * Ibid., I, p. vii. 

* Fathoms. * Ward ; portion of a city. 

® Ibid., I, p. vii. Pieris takes this from de Queyroz, op. cil,, p. 10. 
Negrflo’s rare ar.d valuable work is so far undiscovered. Cf. my article on 
The authorship oj the Portuguese MS. on Hindu Mythology, in .tuMropM, 
V’ienna, 1907, pp. 273-274. 

’ Note sent by the Rev. S. Guana Prakasar. O.M.I., Nallur, Jaffiia 
District, 18.9-192G. 
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According to de Quevroz,' Laguna relates that, in the 
time of Pope Paul III (1534-4:9}, there was found at Rome a 
stick of cinnamon {hum pao de canela) which had been kept 
from the time of Arcadius, sou of Theodosius. 261 years after 
Claudius.® 

In this connection, I find in a letter by Filipjw Sassetti. 
Cochin, 6th January, 1587; “Amato Luaitano si crede che 
tiitte le specie del cinnamomo scritte dagli anticlii si possano 
ritrovare nella cassia dTndia di Lisbona, quasi restassero i Portu- 
ghesi colpati di poco diligent), se nelle navigazioni loro (P. 188) 
all’ Indie Orientali non si fosse discoperta si rieca eosa, cheiite e 
il cinnamomo. E se Andrea Laguna a%'esse crediito il medesimo, 
non avrebbe reputato che gU avesae donato colui, che gli died) 
un pezzo di cinnamomo ribrovatosi, siccome egli dice, nella scpol- 
tura di Maria sorella d’Onorio, o d’Arcadio diacopertasi nel 
Pontifioabo di Paolo III. Dice egli bene che in Venezia si ritco- 
vebbero tuttelespezie della oassalignea, ed allacostui opinione si 
acoosta il nostro Mattiolo.e il Fuchsio a quella del Portoghese.” ® 

5- Abu Zayd Hasan (c. A.D. 916) .saysof Sirandlb : “This 
island contains a multitude of Jews, and followers of other 
religions. In it there are also Manicheana. The king allows 
each sect to follow its own religion.” * From Abu Zayd’s silence 
about Christians, it is generally argued that there u'eve no 
Christians in Ceylon at the time. 

To this we answei’ that, at the end of the 9th century, 
there was a Bishop from Persia in Ceylon, as also in the Maldives 
and Sokotra. The information, derivable from Assemani, is 
not quoted in any book on Ceylon. 

“The Metropolitan of Persia, formerly separate from the 
Archbishop of Seleucia, governed throughout Persia and in 
Great India, as we read about John in the Council of Nicea ; ^ 
between him and the Archbishop of Seleucia there was for a 
long time a dissension, which was appeased at first under 
George, and at last under Timothy, as I related above { p. 422 ) 
from Jeaujab of Adjabene, Thomas of Marga, and Gregorj- 
Abulpbarag. When, however, he submitted to the Primate of 
Seleucia, his power was restricted to certain limits, namely to 
Persia properly so called, Carmania, Arabia the Blest, and 
India. And in Persia (supra, p. 423 sqq.) are mentioned the 

1 Op. eit., p. 11. 

s Claudius I. ; A. D. 41-51; Arosdius : A. D. 395-408. The difference 
is not 261 years, bat 341. Claudius II : A. D. 268-270. 

3 Letlere di Filippo Sasseiii sopra i tuoi viaggi nellt Indie Orientali 
dal 1578 a! 1S8S, Beggio, Torreggiani, 1844, pp. 187-188. 

‘ Cf. G. Fetratid, Voijage du marchand arabe Sulayyndn Bossard, 

Paris, 1922, p, 119. I find this text attributed wrongly by Fr, S. Guana 
Prakasar (op. cit., p, lOj to the -Arab merchant SulaimSn (c. 851). The 
mistake appears to have been made by Tennent, CAnetianiti/, p. 6, and 
to be frequently repeated. 

5 A.D. 325. 
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Churches of Astachar, Sciraz, Siraph, Darabegerd, Sapor, and 
Cazerun ; in Cartnenia, Hormuz ; in Arabia, Socotoraj in Hidia, 
Serendib or the island of Seilan, which in the Table of Elias is 
wrongly called Marmadit.” ’ 

A little further, speaking of Ceylon, and after quoting 
Cosmas, Assemani writes again: “In the next century 
(Ueguiori aevo : in later times?) a Bishop was at the head of 
Serendiba, - subject to the Metropolitan of Persia ; what in the 
Table of Elias of Damascus (Tom. 2, p. 460 [of Assemani’s 
volumes]) is also written Marmadit, must be read Serendib, 
as we have shown above (p. 771).”® 

When, however, we turn to theTable of Elias, Metropoli- 
tan of Damascus, we find among the Bishops subject to Persia : 
“ the Bisliop of Siran, the Bishop of Marmadit, the Bishop of 
Socotora.” * This gives us three places, each with a Bishop. 

Is not Ceylon mentioned here under Siran, instead of 
Silan, as the Syrians generally wrote it?® And should not Mar- 
madit, evidently a place different from Siran or Ceylon, be 
taken as a corrupt rendering of ‘ Maldives’ , the dit of ‘ Marma- 
dit’ standing for (i»6,(ijt),{Safl8krit: dvipa; Pali, dtpo), ‘island’?® 
Ellas’ list would have in this way three Bishops, each in charge 
of an island or group of islands. There is no other place-name 
than the Maldives to fit Marmadit. Marco Polo (c. A.D. 1293) 
speaks of a Bishop in the Islands of Males and Females, subject 
to Sokotra, and of an Archbishop in Sokotra subject to Bagdad 
We can therefore now identify Marco Polo’s Islands of Males 
and Females with the Maldives. 

Elias of Damascus wrote in A D. 893.'' 

Benaudot translates Abu Zayd thus ; ” In this Island there 
are a great many Jews as well as many different sects, even 
(sogar) Tanuis or Manicheans, as the king allows full liberty of 
religion to each.” ® ‘ Or Manicheans ’ is an addition by Renau- 
dot. Lassen {Jnd.AU , IV. 179) takes the liberty to add ‘or 
rather Nestorians ’ to Benaudot’s ‘ or Manicheans.’ Germann 
contends that the word Tanui means dualist, comprising Mani- 
oheans and Parsis, but scarcely ever Nestorians. For the 
meaning of Tanui he refers us to Ash Sharastiini’s work on reli- 


1 BiU. Orient., Tom. Ill, Pare II, p. 771. 

2 Ceylon. * Cf. iWc2., p. 778. 

« Cl. ibid., Tom. II, p. 460. 5 Cf. Tom. Ill, Pare I, p. 694. 

A ‘Majapahit’ (Java) would seem to stand for MahS-JawS-dwipa, 
kit representing dwipa. Cl. Yule, Mareo Polo, II (1875), 255. 

’ Cf. Yule, CalAap, I (1866), p. cexliv. My notes from Assemani do 
not show when Eiiae wrote. 

8 Renaodot, Anciennee Jielaiiorte dsf Indee et de la Chine, Paris 1718; 
quotsd through Qennann. 

Elliot, Hiet. of India, I, 10, translates Abu Zaid thus : “ There is a 
numerous colony of Jews in Sarandlb, and people of other religions, especi- 
ally Manicheane. The king allows each sect to follow its own religion.” 
He also refers to Jaubert's Idrist, p. 71. 
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gious sects and pliilosophic schools ( A.D. 1086-1153),* where 
the Thananija, distinguished from the Magi and the Christians, 
are divided into Mflnawlja (Manicheans), Mazdalcijn, and Dais- 
zanija or followers of Bardesanes. Germann admits therefore 
Manicheans in Ceylon, but is not disposed to regard Manikko. 
Vasakar of Mylapore and Malabar as a Manichean ® However 
that may be, it is scarcely possible, I think, to explain the word 
Oianawi as meaning Zoroastrian, and not Manichean, in the 
case of the vast numbers far away in the interior of North India 
who opposed such valiant resistance to Timur, committing self- 
destruction like the Rajputs rather than surrender.* 

6. When A1 IdrlsI, writing about A.D. 1154, states that 
the King of Ceylon, "had sixteen viziers, four being natives, 
four Mussulmans, four Christians and four Jews,” * it is argued 
that this cannot be correct, as IdrIsJ never visited Ceylon or 
India. Let me only observe that Josephus Indus (c. A.D. 1502) 
says something similar of the King of Calicut. In the palace 
" of the Zamorin at Calicut are four large halls, one for Hindus, 
one for Mahomedans, one for Jews, and one for Christians.” * 

7. It is contended that Marco Polo, Odoric of Pordenone, 
and John de’ Marignolli say nothing of Christians in Ceylon. 
John de’ Marignolli has, however, a most curious account of 
Ceylon, or Adam’s Peak, or a place beyond, as the Terrestrial 
Paradise,® of its four rivers,^ of Adam and Eve and Seth in 
Ceylon,® of Adam's dungeon and his footprint on Adam’s Peak,® 
of the city of Cain at Kotte,*® of the deluge not felt at Adam’s 
house or Adam’s Peak,** of monks calling themselves children of 
Adam,*® All this, though partly derived from Buddhist monks, 
appears to me pre-Muhammadan, and therefore possibly derived 
from Christians, Gnostics or Manicheans, or even from pre- 
Christian Jewish notions. 

Some of the legends recorded by John de’ Marignolli exist- 
ed still when the Portuguese arrived. 


> Edited by Haai'brucker, Halle, 1850. 

® Qermann, op. cit., pp. 105-110. Fertaiid, op. cit., p. 119. has 
‘ JIanichdens.’ 

Prof. W. Ivanow is of opinion that thanawl (sanawi, etc.) means dua • 
lists, Zoroastriana and Manicheans, but never Christiana. ‘‘The Muham- 
madans confound sometimes the Zoroastrians with the Jews, because the 
Zoroastrians, to be among the religions exempted by the Koran from 
certain taxes, make the Muhammadans believe that Zoroaster was 
Abraham.” (Nol« oj CaicitlUt, 20-5-1996, to myself.) 

* Cf. my extracts from Wilford on the Manicheans in India in Mem. 
.4.S.B., III. 696-607, and my n. 2 at p. 697 ibid., where I refer to Elliot, 
Hist, of India, s. v. Gabrs, Magi (Sanauiiya) end SAlun. 

* Fr. S. Gnana Prakasar, op. ctt, pp. 10-11. 

t Cf. V. Nagam Aiya, Travancore State Manual, II. 150. 

8 Yule, Cathay, II (1806), 358; 360-365. 

7 Ibid., II. 344 ; 346-351 , 360. » On Seth, ibid., II. 365. 

9 Ibid., II. 353 ; 358. *“ Ibid., II. 369. 

It Ibid., II. 359. *2 Ibid., II. 359-360; 367-369. 
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“One o£ the documents which I have,” says de Queyroz, 
“ states that in the books of CeylaS it is related that this Peak 
[Adam’s Peak] was not covered during the deluge of Noe, be- 
cause, as the waters rose, it too kept rising’ And, if it is 

true that in the time of Constantine the Great, the tomb of Seth 
was opened, and that in it was found this inscription : ‘ Christ 
shall ^ born of a Virgin ; I believe in him ; in the time of 
Constantino and Irene, 0 Sun, thou shalt see me again,’ and 

that the bones were those of a Giant they said, according 

to the opinion of the Moors, that there [in Ceylon] was the Ter- 
restrial Paradise, this deceit being increased by the Holy name 

of that Mountain and by the fertility of that Island and 

chiefly by the similarity of the four Rivers which issued from 
Paradise, as also from this mountain, no such resemblance 
being found [anywhere else] in the world.”* de Queyroz gives 
even the names of these paradisaic rivers in Ce3'lon : Maueuili- 
ganga, Santo^e Ganga, lacaganga, Cal&ne (a river passing half 
a league from Colombo) or GuTdiitg (a river different from 
Calane). 

Some of Tennent’s recondite researches on the subject of 
Ceylon as the Terrestrial Paradise and the footprint of Adam on 
Adam’s Peak, ought to And room here. We have a sneaking 
•suspicion that tho Buddhist literature of Ceylon has not been 
immune from borrowing in many directions for its Buddha 
from Christian books and traditions and our apocrypha. 

“Fabricius, in the supplemental volume of bis Codex 
Pstvdepigraphi veteris Teatammti, Hamb., A.D. 1723, says : 
“ Samarita, Genesis, VIII. 4, tradit Noae arcam requievisse super 
ranotem Serendib sive Zeylan. ” ( p. 30 ) 

“There is another work in which “ Sarandib” does appear 
in the verse alluded to. Pietro della Valle, in that most in- 
teresting letter in which he describes the manner in which he ob- 
tained at Damascus, in A.D. 1616, a MS. of the Pentateuch on 
parchment in the Hebrew language, but written in Samaritan 
characters, relates that along with it he procured another on 
paper, in which not only the letters, but the language was Sama- 
ritan — “ ohe non solo e scritto con lettere Samaritane, ma in 
lingua anuhe propria de’ Samaritoni, che 6 un misto della 
Ebraica e della Oildoa.” Vtaggi, etc., Lett, da Aleppo, 15. 
di Giugno, A.D. 1616. 

“The first of these two manuscripts is the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch ; the second is the Samaritan version of it. The author 
and age of the second are alike unknown ; but it cannot, in the 
opinion of Frankel, date earlier than the second century, or a 
still later period. (Davison's Biblical Criticism, vol. I, ch. XV , 
p. 242.) Like all ancient targums, it bears in some particulars 
the character of a paraphrase ; and amongst other departures 


' de Que.vroz, Conqtiiita, p. 30. 


2 Ibid., p- 31. 
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from tlie original Hebrew, the translator, following the example of 
Onkelos and others, has substituted modem geographical names 
for some more ancient, such as Oerizim for mount Ebal (Deut. 
XXVII. 4 ), Pantas for Dan, and Ascalon for Gerar ; and in the 
4th verse of the Vlllth chapter of Genesis he has made the 
ark rest ‘ upon the mountains of Sarandib,’ Onkelos [P.652] 
in the same passage has Kardu in place of Ararat. See 
Walton’s Polyglot, vol. I, p. SI ; Baston, Bibl. Diet., 1847, vol 
I, p. 71 

“There is another manuscript, written on bombycine, in 
the Bodleian Library, No. 346, described as an Arabic version 
of the Pentateuch, written between the j’ears 884 and 886 of 
the Hojra. A.D. 1479 and 1480, and ascribed to Aba Said, son 
of Abul Hassan ; ‘ in eo continetur versio Avabica Pentatouchi 
qute ex textu Hebraeico-Samaritano, non ex versione ilia quse 
dialecto quadain peculiar! Samaritan is quondam vernocula scrip- 
ta est.’ — Cat. Orient. MSS., vol. I, p. 2. In this MS. also 
the word Sarendip, instead of Ararat, occurs in the passage in 
Genesis descriptive of the resting of the ark.” ^ 

“ The footprint on Adam’s Peak was said by the Brahmans 
to be the footprint of Siva; by the fP. 138) Buddhists, of 
Buddha ; by the Chinese, of Foe ; by the Gnostics, of Jeu ; by 
the Mahometans, of Adam, whilst the Portuguese authorities 
were divided between the conflicting claims of St. Thomas and 
the Eunuch of Candace, Queen of Ethiopia,® 

“ In the Buddhist annals, the sojourn of Buddha in Ceylon, 
and the impression of the ari-jiada, his sacred foot-mark left on 
departing, are recorded in that portion of the Mahaimnao which 
was written by Mahanaama prior to B.C. 301.® 

“The Chinese traveller, Fa-Hian, who visited Ceylon, A.D. 
4)3, says that two foot-marks of Fo6 were then venerated in 


I Sir James Teunsnt, Ctyion, London, I (1859), pp. 661-652 n. 1. 

^ Cf. Tennent, op. oil., 11. 132-133. 

“. . . .De Couto pleads more earnestly in favour of St. Thomas, “ nos 
parece que poderA ser do bemaventurado Apoatolo S. ThomA ”, because it 
appears that, in the time of the Portuguese, there was a stone in a quarry 
at Colombo with the mark of the knees of this Saint, and closely resem- 
bllag a similar indentation on a rock at Meliapore, and believed to be 
equally the physical result of his devotions. The rock at Meliapore is des- 
cribed by Andrea Corsali, in his letter to Julian de Mediois, Sth January 
1515 ; what stone at Colombo, De Couto means, is not easy to conjecture, 
as no such relic is to be found there at present; but possibly he may 
allude to the alleged existence of a footprint at Kalany, which however is 

supposed to be covered by the waters of the river | De Couto, Aeia 

&o., dec. V, lib. VI, oh. ii>,” {Ibid., n. 6.) 

8 Ibid., II, 133. 

“In the work edited by Wagenfeidt in 1837, professing to be the 
Phcenlcian history of Sanchoniathon irk the Greek version of Philo, allu- 
sion is made to the footsteps of Bauth (Buddha) still extant in Ceylon, 
<ca; f<rriv iv toIs opots " Sanchoniathon, lib. VII, oh. 12, p. 
162. {Ibid., II. n. 6.) 
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the island, one on the sacred mountain, and the second toward 
the north of the island.' 

“ Strange to say, the origin of the Mahometan tradition as 
to its being the footstep of Adam, is to be traced to {P. 135) a 
Christian source. In framing their theological system, the Gnos- 
tics, who, even during the lifetime of the Apostles, corrupted 
Christianity by an admixture of the mysticism of Plato,® 
assigned a position of singular pre-eminence to Adam, who, as 
“ ZeM, iht primal man,” next to the “ Noos ” and “ Logoi,” was 
made to rank as the third emanation from the Deity. 
Amongst the details of their worship they cultivated the vene- 
ration for monumental relics; and in the precious manuscript 
of the fourth century, which contains the Coptic version of the 
discourse on “Faithful Wisdom”* attribute by Tertullian to 
the great gnostic horesiarch Valentinus, there occurs the earliest 


‘ Ibid., TI. 133. “ Ko second original footstep of Buddha is now 
preserved in Ceylon, although models of the great orte are shown at the 
Alu Wihara, at Cotta, and at other temples on the island ; but a iripada 
is said in the sacred book to be concealed by the waters of the Kalany- 
ganga. Remand conjectures, from the distance at which Fa Hian places 
it to the north, that the second alluded to by him must have bean situated 
in Matliira. — Notes to Fa Hian, p. 342.” (loici., II. 133 n, 2.) 

de’Marignolli says that the angel put down Eve on another mountain 
than Adam, "some four short days' journey distant,” but he does not 
speak of a second footprint. (Yule, Cathay, 11 (1866), p, 353.) de Queyroz 
places the second footprint in Marttu-mandle (mandalam) on the oppo- 
site coast of Tnticotin (p. 39). . 

Yule ai^ues that de'MarignoUi did not visit the top of Adam’s Peak. 
Does the Friar thank God for having given him a glimpse of it only ? Or 
for having seen it from afar on a clear day, which was rarely the cose ! 
(Cf. Yule, op. CIS., II. 358.) The measurements which he took of the foot- 
print with a Saracen pilgrim from Spain do not, says Yule, correspond 
to the reality. The Latin MS. used by Dobner and Yule may havn 
dropped some words at this place; for what de'MarignoUi gives as thu 
length, 2^ palms (Yule. II. 363), oorreeponds to the breath in de Queyroz 
(p. 29). de Queyroz mentions : 1. two ohainsand topes usedin the ascent ; 
3. a bell, half-way, which the pilgrims strike ; 3. two tanks full of cobras, 
one containing more than 6,000 ; 4. at the top, a level space, 160 paces 
long and 110 paces brood; 6. in the middle of tnis a footprint, 6 palms by 
21; 6. a pave reeking with candles and oil; 7. earth and bits of stone 
carried away as relics ; 8. the mountains and trees inclined towards thu 
Peak (pp. 28-29). de’Marignolli has 4 and 6; also next in order after 
Adam’s footprint : 9. a statue of a sitting figure with the left hand on the 
knee, and the right hand raised and extended westwards; 10. Adam’s 
house, or dungeon, oblong, quadrangular, of great . tabular atones one 
above another, with a door in the middle; 11. a great fountain, full of the 
precious stones of .Adam’s tears. (Yule, 11. 360-367.) Odoric speaks of a 
level plain with a lake formed by the tears of Adam and Eve, and full of 
precious stones and leeches (Yule, II. 98-100). Marco Polo lias the chains 
and the sepulchre of Adam. (Yule, Marco Pdo, II (1876), 298-301.) Cp. 
Dames, Duarte Barbosa, II. 117-119. 

2 Gibbon, DeoUneand Pall, oh. XV. XII. XL VII. — Sir J. E. T. 

^ ' H niOTT) 2o<fiia. MSS. Brit. Mus., No. 61 14. A Latin translation 
by Schwartzeof this unique manuscript (probably one of the most ancient 
in existence) was published in Berlin, 185), under the title Pistis .Sophia. 
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recorded mention of tlie sabred footprint of Adam.* The 
Saviour is there represented as informing the Virgin Mary that he 
has appointed the spirit Kalapataraoth as guardian over the 
footstep (s/fce«inittO ‘ impressed by the foot of leii, and placed 
him in charge of tlie books of leii, vTitten by Enoch in Pa- 
radise.’^ 

“The Gnostics, in their subsequent dispersion under the 
persecution of the emperors, appear to have communicated to the 
Arabs this my«tical veneration for Adam= as the great proto- 
plast of the human race ; and in the religious code of Mahomet. 
Adam, as the pure creation of the Lord’s breath, takes prece- 
dence as the Ewel’iil-enbiya, ‘ the greatest of all patriarchs and 
prophets,' (P. 136) and the Kalife y-Ekber, ‘the first of God’s 
vicegerents upon earth.’* The Mahometans declare that, on 
his expulsion from Paradise, Adam passed many years in expia- 
tory exile upon a mountain in India ^ before his reunion with 
Eve on Mount Arafath, which overhangs Mecca. As the 
Koran,® in the passages in which is recorded the fall of Adam, 
makes no mention of the spot at which he took up his abode on 
earth, it may be inferred that, in the age of Mahomet, his fol- 
lowers had not adopted Ceylon as the locality of the sacred foot- 
step;’ but when the Arab seamen, returning from India, 
brought home accounts of the mysterious relic on the summit 
of Ahrakoun,'^ as they termed Adam’s Peak, it appears to 

The passage adverted to above ie as follows ; Et posui KaXanarapavcuB 
ap)(0V7a niperskemmut in quo eilpes let}, et iste circumdat auuvas omnes 
et evpapptvas- Ilium posui custodientem libros leh," &c., p. 321. In 
previous passages leil is Ascribed as “ primus homo.” — Sir J. E. T. 

t The Pistis Sophie, an Ophite or Gnostic work, is possibly of the 
second century. Cf. O. Bardenhewer, Patrology, Freiburg, 1908, pp. 76-76. 

S Schwartze has left the Coptic word skemmut untranslated, but Du- 
laurier in theVournoI Aiialiqu$ for September, 1846. p. 176, renders it by 
■‘footstep,” trace.— 5»rJ. E. T. 

8 Adam was not the only scriptural character whose footsteps were 
venerated by the Mahometans. Ibu Batuta, early in the I4th century, 
saw at Damascus'* The Mosque of the foot,” on which there is a stone, 
having upon it the print of the foot of Moses. Ibn Batuta, oh. V, p. 30. 
Lee's transl. — Sir J. E. T. 

♦ D’Ohsson, vol. 1, p. 68. — SirJ. E. T. 

® Fabricius, Codtx Patudepigraphua, vol. II, p. 20. — Sir J. E. T. 

* Sale’s Al-Koran, oh. II, p. 6; ch. VII, p. 117. — Sir J. E- T. 

7 Yet, Mr. Duncan, in a paper in the Asiatic I?«s«orcAM, containing 
Historical Semarks on the Coast of Malabar, mentions a native chronicle, in 
which it is stated that a Pandyan, who was “contemporary with Maho- 
met,” was converted to Islam by a party of dervishes on their pilgrima^ 
to Adam’s Peak (Vol. V, p. 9).— Sir J. E. T. Among the Mackenzie 
MSS. summarised in Madras Journal of Literature and Science some refer 
to the last Chera Peruraal’s disappearance, Two, emanating from 
Muhammadans, make him go to Mecca {ibid., Vol. VII (1838), pp. 339; 
343-344). A Christian version makes him die at Mylapore near St. 
Thomas’ tomb. (Cf. do Couto, Da Asia, Dec. 7, 1. 10, c. 10.) 

8 Rohuna or Eohana was the ancient division of the island in which 
Galle is situated, and from which Adam’s Peak is seen. Hence the name 
A1 Rahoun, given by them to the mountain.— Sir J. E. T. 
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have fixed in the minds of their countrymen the precise locality 
of Adam’s paradise. The most ancient Arabian records of 
travel that liave come down to us mention the scene with solem- 
nity : ^ but it was not till the tenth century that Ceylon became 
the established resort of Mahometan pilgrims, and ibn Batuta, 
about the year 1340, relates that at Shiraz he visited the tomb 
of the Imam Abu-Abd-Ailah, who first taught the way to Se- 
rendih.”* 

Considering that the Arabs were seamen before Muhammad, 
may they not have known and venerated the Peak as Adam’s 
Peak long before Muliammad 1 There were Christians in Ceylon 
who could associate with the Peak the name of Adam through 
.Jewish and Gnostic leanings, and Arabia was largely Christian 
before Muhammad, The Arab merchant Sulaim&n {c. A.D. 
851) spenlis of Mount Rahun in Ceylon, on which Adam was 
cast when ejected from Paradise, and of the impression of his 
foot on the suminit, his other foot resting on the sea, which 
may have led to that other name, Adam’s Bridge, between 
Ceylon and India. 

8. Sir John de Maundevilla is understood by sometosayof 
Silha or Ceylon that there “ dwellen gode folke and reason- 
able, and manye Christeue men amonges them that ben so riche, 
that thei wyte not what to done with their godes.”* 

“ I take no account,” says Emerson Tennent, “ of Sir John 
Maundeville (the author, as Cooley says, of the most unblushing 
volume of lies ever offered to the world), who professes to have 
visited Ceylon between 1332, when he set out for St. Albans, 
and 1366, when he returned to Liege, where he died. He 
professes to have visited India and China, but his book bears 
internal evidence that he never wandered further east than 
Jerusalem, His pretended description of Ceylon is borrowed 
from Marco Polo, and Odoric of Portenau.”* 

Does the quotation from Sir John de Maundeville refer to 


1 Soleyman and Abou-Zeyd. See Reinaud's Voyages Ara6M«; Persons 
dans [e 1X‘ sieeie, vol. I, p. 6, Tabari, " the Livy of Arabia.” who lived 
in the 9th century, describes the descent at Adam on Serendib. See Sir 
\V, Ooseley’s Travels, vol, I, p, 35.— 5tr J. E. T. 

^ “C'eet lui qui enseigna lechemin de la montagne de Serendib dans 
rile cle Ceylan.” Ibn Batuta, t. 2, p. 79. Gildemeister, In the commen- 
tary prefixed to his Scriplorts Arabi, says Abu Abdallah ben khalif, 
•‘doctor inter Ciifios clarissimus,” died anno Hej. 331, Kth Sept. 942, 
-AD. (p. 54).— Sir J. E. T. 

* Cf. The Voioge and Travaile of Sir John Maundeville, Kt., uhich 
irealeth of ike way to HierusaUm ; and of Marvaylee of Inde, wlh other 
Islands and Couniryes. Now published entire from an original MS. 30li 
.vears old. 1727, ch. xxx (London, 1860, edn, 0. J. Halliwell), p. 304. 

• Tennent, Ceylon, II. 630. Instead of “for St. Albans" read 
from St. Albans ” ; instead of “ 1366 " read “ 1356.” Most French ver- 
sions have 1322 instead of 1332 in the prologue. SeeO. J. Halliwell in The 
Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundeville, Kl., London, 1866, pp. Is ; 
4; 315. Eis journeys, he states, lasted 34 years (p. 315). 
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Ceylon ? It does not come fixom his oh. 18, where he mentions 
the isle of Silha and copies Odoric (not Marco Polo). It comes 
from ch. 30 where there is question of Taprobane, the isles of 
Grille and Argute (“ of which the land all is mines of gold and 
silver), ” ^ and of the Terrestrial Paradise. 

Even if John de Maundeville had mostly copied William of 
Boldensele, Marco Polo and Odoric, does it follow that he 
deserves no credence where, as in the case of the text just 
quoted, he copies neither Polo nor Odoric, nor (as far as I know) 
William of Boldensele ? He may be quoting some source to us 
unknown, and referring to Ceylon under the name of Taprobane. 
I find in John de Maundeville a legend about St. Thomas’ right 
arm at Calamye,* which no earlier traveller known to me has 
mentioned, but which later travellers, independently of him, 
have chronicled and fixed at Mylapore.* This disposes me at 
least to look with more favour on the gallant knight. 

In spite of the silence of so many, wo might expect that 
there still existed Christians in Ceylon as late as 1350 ; say 
Syrian, Armenian and Chaldean Christians, merchants in 
cinnamon and precious atones. From whom did John de’ 
Marignolli obtain his legends about Ceylon ? Only from 
Muhammadans, foreigners too ? From Buddhist priests 1 Why 
not also from some Christians ? 

9. Pieris published in the Ceylon R.A.8- Journal, Vol. 28, 
the picture of a woman and child which he labelled Isis and 
Horas. Hay it not be the Madonna and Child ? * A terra- 
cotta image of what appears to be the Virgin and Child was 
excavated a few years ago at Rhages, near Teheran, and came 
into the possession of the Oriental Secretary of the British 
Legate at Teheran. It is believed to be a sixth century por- 
trayal of the Virgin and Child. The chief figure has her hands 
resting on her knees, while the Infant reclines in the crook of 
her arm. Her head dress and jewels are elaborate. The work 
is not beautiful, but it is very rare, and is most important, 
as it goes to prove Christian missionary work in the Sassanian 
Empire before the advent of Islam in the seventh century 

10. In 1926 I submitted to some scholars in Malabar 


I Oiille and Argute are the Chrysd and ArgyrS of the Qreek and 
Roman geographers, the Swarna dvlpa and Rupya dxUpa, or ‘ Golden and 
Silver Islands’ of the RSmSyana and other Sanskrit literature. Cf. 
Hobson-Jofieon, «.v. Java. 

t Cedex ayriacui Muaei Britannici, 17,103, Fol. 30 (A.D. 87t), says 
St, Thomas was killed at Qalimaia. Cf, Karl Heck, Hai der hi. Apottel 
Thomas in Indion das Evangelium gtprsdigt ? p. 15. Where did Sir John 
get his spelling Calamye for Caiimina from ? Rabanus Maurus also has 
Calamia. Cf. Sligne, P.L., vol. 124, col. 823. 

8 Cf. J. and Proc. A.S.B., Vol. six (1923), pp. 153-236. 

4 I have not been able to consult the C.R.A.S. Journal. It could 
not be found in Calcutta. 

t Cf. the London letter of June 1, 1922, in The OathoUe Herald cf 
India, Calcutta, June 28, 1922, p. 477. 
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Anquetil Du Perron’s translation (A.D. 1758) of a docu- 
ment said to have been copied from a Malabar copper-plate, 
in whi(!li sevei'al families are declared to be set aside for 
the service of a church. The date of the document and its 
genuineness remain to be determined. Among these families 
are four families of Ceylon (of the Tive caste), and eight of 
Pujukkiars (other caste supposed to have come from Ceylon).' 
The story elicited by Anquetil about these Tives is that they 
came originally from Ceylon. The occasion was this. The 
King of Malabar having given as a maid-servant to a 
washerman the daughter of a carpenter, the carpenters, insulted, 
withdrew to Ceylon with the goldsmiths, founders, and lock- 
smiths or blacksmiths. The King tried in vain to make them 
come back, At last, yielding to the request of Thomas Knave 
(the ‘ Cananeo ’ of the Portuguese), they returned, bringing with 
them several families of Tives, who settled in Malabar.® The 
date of Thomas Knaye’s coming to Malabar from Mesopotamia 
is generally supposed to be A.D. 345. This story still continues 
in Malabar. As the early Indian Christians appear to have been 
to a great extent composed of clever handicraftsmen, we may 
ask whether this exodus to Ceylon was one of Christians. 
Does a similar story survive on the Ceylon side ? In Malabar 
the Tives, Pujukkiars (read: I^akkaiyar), carpenters, gold- 
smiths, founders, and blacksmiths did not become Christians; 
they were under the patronage of the Christians and recognised 
no other , authority than that of the Christians, in virtue, they 
said, of an order from Cheraman Fcrumal, the k^g of Malabar. 


1 A, Du Perron, Ztni-Avtela. t. 1, pt. 1, p. clxxv. Mr. T. K. i3o8eph 
writes from Trivandrum (12-9-20) that Du Perron’s ‘Tives’ are the 
Tlyas, liCerahy inhabitants of the island (Skt. dvipa). “ There are 
Ttyas in British Malabar, and a similar community in Travanoore and 
Cochin, called liavas (=people of Ham, Ceylon) and Chovas (men in, 
perhaps, military service), They are cooonut.tree climbers, toddy-tap- 
pers, by profession and Hindus by religion.” 

- Ib%d., p. elxlvi. 



9. Christians in the Maldives. 


Oiir enquiry about Christianity in the Maldives begins 
with the name of Theophilus the Indian. Our chief guides in 
this matter will be Mgr. Medlycott* and W. Germann.® 

The Arian historian Philostorgius says of Theophilus that, 
when quite young, he had been sent as a hostage by the 
Divaei to the Romans, during the reign of Constantino the 
Great (A.D. 306-337). The island home of Theophilus is by 
the historian called and the inhabitants ASrjvuiv, the 

Latin form of these names being Diva or Divus, and Divaei for 
that of the inhabitants. 

Where was this island ? Many identify it with the island 
of Diu on the GujarSt peninsula,^ the name Diu representing 
the Sanskrit dvljm (island) ; but the earliest reference Yule gives 
for Diu is of about A.D. 700, when it is spoken of by the 
Chinetic annals as Tiyu.* 

Yule would probably have placed the Ji/Souj and Ji/3pvwv 
of Philostorgius in the Maldives. Ammianus Marcellinus, a con- 
temporary of Theophilus, wrote (c. A.D. 362) that, on the occa- 
sion of Julian the Apostate’s accession, when, as the custom 
was, legations of border nations would have been sent to 
congratulate him, “ Legations were coming in from every- 
where earlier than usual ; on the one hand, the nations across 
the Tigris and the Armenians asking for peace; on the other 
hand, the Indian nations sending before the time nobles with 
gifts, even from the Divi and Serendivi (ab usque Divis el Seren- 
Siins).”* The Serendivi were the people of Ceylon; and, as 
Ammianus’ object doubtless is to show that legates came from 
the extremities of India, even from the islands, we should think 
the Divi were islanders situated near the Serendivi. In other 


* Medlycott, Indtn and the Apontle Thomas, London, 1906, pp. 188-202. 

* Oermaiin, Die Kirchs der Thomasekristtn Giitecsloh, 1877, pp. 67-98. 

8 See some names in Germann, who follows their opinion (p. 75). 

* Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Diu. The Parsis landed there from Ormuz, 
when they fied from the persecutions of the Sassanides, and they remained 
there 19 years (.a.D. 698-717). Cf. Qermann, p. 76, quoting J. Bombay 
A.S., 1842, p. 167 sq. 

t Hobson-Jobson. s.v. Ceylon and Maldives. — My notes show late traces 
of Christianity in Egypt, at Kosair. a harbour on the Red Sea. “ From 
Quaquem, as far as Cocaer [Kosair], the land is inhabited by bands of 
Algarves, a people rich in horses, and moat of them armed. Cofaer lies 
on the shores of the Bed Sea ; it is a large city, but depopulated, with old 
buildings of masonry, and ruins, churches having marks of crosses on the 
walls, and inscriptions in Greek letters, from which it appears that at 
some time or other it was inhabited by Christians."’ Cf. The Commen- 
taries of the Great Afonso d' Albxiguergue, by Walter de Gray Birch, vol. 4, 
1884, p. 38. 
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words they were the people of the Maldives. And so Yule 
understood the passage from Ammianus.^ 

As late as 1610, Pyrard de Laval, who was for a con- 
siderable time detained in the Maldives after shipwreck, could 
write: “This kingdom is called in their language Male-rague, 
kingdom of Male, and by the other peoples of India it is called 

Malc-divar, and the people diues [read: dives] The 

chief island, as I have said, is called Male and it gives its name 
to the rest; for the word Diues means a number of small 
clustered islands.” ^ 

The reason why Theophilus would have been sent as a 
hostage to the Romans was probably, as Mgr. Medlycott 
suggests, that the Romans had exacted hostages from the 
islanders to prevent their piratical depredations, and, we might 
add, their system of confiscating the many ships that at all 
times ran ashore on their reefs.® At that time the Romans 
may still have had, not only considerable commercial dealings 
with Malabar by way of the Red Sea and, to a minor degree, 
by the Persian Gulf, but tegular settlements of soldiers and 
merchants in Malabar.’ 

Theophilus received his education among the Romans. 
Baptised at Constantinople, which might mean that the 
Divaei were not Christians yet,® he became a monk, was 
ordained a deacon by Eusebius (of Nicomedia, an Ariaii 
prelate?), and was sent as an Arlan Bishop about A.D. 354,* 
to convert the Homeritae (in Yemen). The King was con- 
verted and built three churches: one at Tapharon (Sapbat, 
Taphar, Dhafar or Dhofar), another at the Roman emporium 
of Adane (Aden), and another “ where the Persian emporium at 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf is situated.” This is con 
sidercd to have been Sohar, the ancient capital of Oman, 


1 M'Crindie, Ancient India, p. 213, agrees with Yule. J. Kennedy, 
J.R.A.S., 1907, p, 937n. 2, agrees with Medlycott to bring Theophilus 
from the Maldives. 

2 Hobeon-J obeon, s.v. Maldives. 

S As far back as the t3th centurv Sokotra too was a noted haunt of 
pirates. Cf. Yule, Marco Polo, II (1876), 403. 

* The Peutingerian Tables (o. A.D. 226) mention a temple of Augustus 
at Musirie (Cranganoce). V. A. Smith, referring to J.fi.A.S., 1907. p. 954, 
thinks that the massacre of Alexandria, perpetrated in 215 by Catacala, 
put an end to the direct trade between Alexandria and India. 

s Qermann, pp. 69, 78. 

* Medlycott, op. ctl.. p. 188, andinCtUfi. £ncj/c(.. XIV. 679o. How did 
Medlycott obtain his “ before 366,” and “c. 354 ” for the beginning of Theo- 
philos ’ mission ! A. Fortescue, The lesser Eastern Churches, p. 357, gives 
the date 337-340. Heck, op, cit., p. 29, says ; ” e. 350.” F. Wliford writes 
in Asialick Researches, X (1808), p. 72 : “ He [Theophilus] thence [from 
India] returned to Antioch, according to Suidas, where he lived a long time 
highly respected. He accompanied Clonstantius Gallus into Germany, 
as far as Petavium, now Pettaw in Styria, in the year 354.” The Emperor 
Constantins II. reigned from 337 to 361. 
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though some, with less reason, u'e think, suppose it was 
Ormuz. ^ 

After that, Theophilus revisited his native island, but we 
are not told what he effected there. •* Thence he sailed to other 
parts of India and reformed many things which were not rightly 
done among them ; for they heard the reading of the Gospel in 
a sitting posture, and did other things which were repugnant 
to the divine law; and, having reformed everything according 
to holy usage, as was most acceptable to God, he also confirm- 
ed the dogma of the Church.” ® 

Mgr. Medlycott believed that the parts of India visited by 
Theophilus were Malabar, bub not Ceylon, because Ceylon was 
well imown to the Romans and Greeks aa Sevendiva and Tapro- 
bana, and because not until Coamas {c. A.D. 535) do we hear 
of Christians in Ceylon. We might answer that Malabar is not 
mentioned either by name in Theophilus’ travels and that 
Cosmaa does not record that Christianity in Ceylon was not 
earlier than his time. We ought rather to conclude from his 
account that it was earlier. 

From the story of Theophilus wo cannot derive any proof 
about the existence of Christianity in his island home ; but his 
travels, if they really brought him to our India, as is likely, 
would show there existed in Malabar or in other parts of India 
a resident congregation with services' at which the Gospels 
were read, and therefore a ministering clergy, also the custom 
of sitting at the reading of the Gospel, a practice which 
Sozoraen noticed at Alexandria, adding, “ which 1 have neither 
seen nor heard done elsewhere." ® 

Whatever may have been the state of religion in the 
Maldives in Theophilus ’ time, we have proofs of some sort that 
Christians lived there at a later period and that they had a 
bishop. 

1. In the Table of Elias, Metropolitan of Damascus,* we 
6nd among the bishops subject to Persia; “the Bishop of 
Siran, the Bishop of Marmadit, and the Bishop of Socotora.”* 


> Germann’s opinion is that Ormuz is meant (p. 81). 

S They are represented as having held Arian views. Both Medlycott 
and Oermann, who think that the Malabar Christians are designated, 
reject this. 

S Medlycott, p. 200, n. 1. * A.D. 893. 

S There was a Bishop in Sokotra in the time of Cosmas (o. 635>. He 
writes: “ And in the place of Kaltiana there is a bishop appointed, from 
Persia, as well as in the island which they call the Isle of Dioscoris in the 
same Indian Sea. The inhabitants of that island speak Greek, having 
been originally settled there by the Ptolemies who ruled after Alexander 
of Maoedon. There are clergy there also, ordained and sent from Persia 
to minister among the people of the island, and a multitude of Christians. 
We sailed past the island, but did not land. I met however, with people 
from it who were on their way to Ethiopia, and they spoke Greek.” Cf. 
Yule, Ciahay, 1 (1886), pp. cixxi-olxxii. or M'Crindie, Ancient indio, pp. 
186.166. 
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Siran is doubtless tJ\e Silau of the Syrians, the Seren{diva) of 
the Romans, or Ceylon.^ 

The fact alone that two of the three Bishops here mention- 
ed as subject to Persia were appointed to island sees, might 
make us conclude that the third was also bishop of an island. 
There remains the aimilai'ity between Marmadit and ‘ Maldives’. 
No place on the mainland of India will satisfy the similarity, 
and the spelling Marmadit will not suit any other island in the 
vicinity of Ceylon or Sokotra except the Maldives. The letters 
I and r are easily interchanged, and perhaps the texts of Elias’ 
Tables might show a v, h, or p, instead of a t * Assemani’s’ 
correcting in two places Marmadit to Serendib falls to the 
ground. He overlooked the fact that Elias’ Siran stood for 
Serendib, that three bishops are mentioned, and that the 
bishop of Marmadit comes between the bishop of Siran and the 
Bishop of Sokotra.® 

2. In A.D. 880 the (Nestorian ?) Katholikos Enush sent a 
bishop to Sokotra; in the 11th century, Sbaryeshu* III. (1067- 
1072) ordained a bishop for the islands of the Indian Sea and 
another for Sokotra.* In the light of what precedes and of 
what we shall still say, these islands of the Indian Sea, distinct 
from Sokotra, must have been the Maldives or Ceylon or 
both, rather than islands in the Persian Gulf. 

3. We have a further proof in Marco Polo that the 
Maldives liad Christians and a bishop, subject to the Arch- 
bisliop of Sokotra. The passage we shall quote does not men- 
tion the Maldives by name ; it speaks instead of two islands, 
one of Males and one of Females, but we shall show that these 
two islands were in the Maldive group, whatever be the value of 
the legends attached to them. 


On Alexander and the Greeks fixed in Sokotra in order to get the 
monopoly of the aloe trade see Abfi Zayd Rasan (c. 916) in G. Ferrand, 
Voyage du marchand arabe SulaiTndn, pp, 128-129. Descendants of these 
Christianised Greeks still lived in Sokotra in Abil Zayd Hasan's time. 
The other inhabitants were not of their religion. 

1 Bishop Jordanus of S8verac calls Ceylon Silem and Silen (Yule, 
MirabUia descripla, 1863, pp. 28. 30) ; A1 Biruni has Sarandip (c. 1020) ; 
Mas'Qdi (c. 940) has Sarandib. Ct. Hobton-Jobaon.t.v. Ceylon. 

2 Some form like Dhlbat-al-Mahal, used by Ibn Batuta (A.D. 1343), 
may account for the i. Edrisi (A.D. 1160} has Btbajat. Cf. Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. Maldives. We have alw Mahajapit for Maha-Jawa-dvIpa. 

3 For Elias' Table see Assemani, Bibl. Or., t. II, p. 460 ; for his erron- 
eous corrections, see t&id., i. Ill, pars 11, p. dcclxxi and p. dcclxxviii. 
In the last place Assemani has a long list of old forms for the name 
Ceylon ; he did not notice there, however, that Siran and Silan are 
identical. 

Elias’ table is the only authority I have found thus far for the exist- 
ence of a bishop in Ceylon and Marmadit in or before the 9th century. 

* Cf. Le Quien, Or. Christ., II. 1141 j quoted by Adrian Fortescue, The 
lesser Eastern Churches, 1913, pp. 104-105, in his chapter on the Nestorian 
Church in the East. He mentions still [ibid., p. 105) a certain Ryriakos 
(so called). Bishop of Sokotra, who was present at the ordination of 
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We read in Bk. 3, Ch. 31, of Marco Polo : — 

“ When you leave this kingdom of Kesmacoran,' which 
is on the mainland, you go by sea some 500 miles towards the 
south ; and then you find the two Islands, Male and Female, 
lying about 30 miles distant from one another. The people are 
all baptized Christians, but maintain (P. 396) the ordinances of 
the Old Testament ; thus, when their wives are with child, they 
never go near them till their confinement, or for forty days 
thereafter. 

“In the Island however which is called Male, dwell the 
men alone without their wives or any other women. Every year, 
when the month of March arrives, the men will set out for the 
other Island, and tarry there for three months, to wit, March, 
April, May, dwelling with their wives for that space. At the 
end of those three months they return to their own Island, and 
pursue their husbandry and trade for the other nine months. 

“ They find on this island very fine ambergris. They live 
on flesh and milk and rice. They are capital fishermen, and 
catch a quantity of large sea-fish and these they dry, so that all 
the year they have plenty of food, and also enough to sell to 
the traders who go thither. They have no chief except a bishop, 
who is subject to the archbishop of another island, of which we 
shall presently speak, called Scotra.® They have also a peculiar 
language. 

“As for the children which their wives hear to them, if they 
be girls, they abide with their mothers ; but, if they be boys, the 
mothers bring them up till they are fourteen, and then send 
them to the fathers, Such is the custom of these two Islands. 
The wives do nothing but nurse their children and gather such 
fruits as their Island produces ; for their husbands do furnish 
them with all necessaries.” ® 

In Bk. 3, Ch. 32, Marco Polo says of Sokotra : — 

(P. 398) “ When you leave those two islands and go about 
500 miles further towards the South, then you come to an 
Island called Scotra. The people are all baptized Christians ; 
and they have an Archbishop (P. 399). Their Arch- 

bishop has nothing to do with the Pope of Rome, but is subject 
to the greet Archbishop who lives at Baudas.' He rules over 
the Bishop of that island, and over many other Bishops in those 
regions of the world, just as our Pope does in these... And 
you must know that in this Island there are the be.?t enchantere 
in the world. It is true that their Archbishop forbids the 
practice to the best of his ability ; but ’tis all to no purpose, for 


Yaballaha III. at Bagdad in 1282 (Avrii, La Chaldee chrlHenne, p. 161). 
“ The Indian see” in Forteseue, p. 105, is an evident misprint for “ Indian 
Sea." 


I The coast of Mekran. 
s Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), 395-396. 


2 Sokotra. 
4 Bi^dad. 
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they insist that their forefathers followed it, and so must thev 
also 

Yule has collected with much patience and greater erudi- 
tion curious information on the prevalence, in places far apart, 
of the legends of Islands of Males and Females. Whether the 
customs as related by Marco Polo correspond to real facts 
matters less. “ Marco’s statement that they [the two islands] 
had a bishop subject to the metropolitan of Socotra certainly 
looks as if certain concrete islands bad been associated with the 
tale.”* On this concrete ground we may safely takeourstand. 
Had Yule known the evidence we have adduced about a bishop 
in the Maldives some centuries earlier, he would no doubt have 
placed the Islands of Males and Females in the Maldives or 
Laccadives, or in both. Even independently of that knowledge, 
Marco’s description tallies with the Maldives and Laccadives 
better than with any other islands, and we shall see presently 
that, independently of it, W. Logan had come to the conclusion 
that the Maldives were in question. 

The islands, says Marco, lay 600 miles south from the king- 
dom of Kesmacoran, which Yule identifies confidently with the 
coast of Mekran ; 600 miles further south was the island of 
Sokotra. Tlie direction for Sokotra is wrong, but the statement 
that the Isles of Males and Females were as far from Mekran as 
from Sokotra is felicitous. A look at the map will show 
that the description can suit only the Laccadives and Maldives 
Marco passed neat these islands on his way from China to 
Persia, and it would be strange if his book, which mentions as 
many countries as possible, whether visited or not, even the 
island of Madagascar, did not notice these islands in some form 
or other. Our previous quotation about a bishop in the 
Maldives in the 9th century will remove all further doubt. 
The story connected with the islands ought not to trouble 


' Cf. ibid., II (1876), 398-399. We do not intend commenting on the 
pathetic etory of Christianity in Sokotra. A whole volume of interesting 
accounts about the place could easily be compiled. We refer the curious 
to Yule's commenteon Sokotra in his Marco Polo, II (1873), 398-MO, and 
inhisCathay {s.v. Sokotra). There is an epistle extant from the Nestorian 
Patriarch Jesujabus (A.D. 650-660) ad epiicopot Catartntium, which 
Assemani interprets of the Chrietians in Sokotra and the adjacent 
coasts of Arabia (III. 133). See Yule, ilfarco Polo, II (1876), 401. 

W, Germann, op. cit., p, 34, n. 1, says he has written an article, Das 
Ghristentttns auj Socotra, in Zeitachrijt fiir hittorischc Tkeologic, 1874. 
pp. 237-258. This ought to be valuable, as Germann is an extremely care- 
ful writer. There are allusions to Sokotra in the letters of St. Francis 
Xavier : in Oriente Conguistado, in Sdectae Indiarum Epiaiolat, Florentiae. 
1887. and Gouvea's Jomado, Coimbra, 1608, liv. 3. c. 9. 10. 12. Later 
Catholic missionary literature will disclose other expeditions to that un- 
fortunate island, among them, I think, Launay’s Hist, da Missions de 
Vlrtdt. The first Portuguese historians too contain valuable information 
for the 15th century, and St. Thomas’ connection with the island: e.g. 
Correa, Lsndas, 1 . 1 (Lisboa, 1858), 385, 658-650 : A.D. 1308. 

2 Yule, .Ifctrco Poio, 11 (1875), 397. 
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us move than similiar stories affixed to at least a score of other 
places. The Maldives, little frequented, little known, would 
have provided a suitable peg to hang a favourite tale oii. 

“ Hwen T’sang’s version of the legend agrees with Marco’s 
in placing the Women’s Island to the south of Persia, It was 
called the ‘ Kingdom of Western Women.’ There were none but 
women to be seen. It was under Folin (the Byzantine Empire),’ 
and the ruler thereof sent husbands every year ; if boys were 
born, the law prohibited their being brought up. (Fte et Voyages. 

p. 218).”2 

Though the customs of the Christians in the Maldives must 
have resembled closely those of the Christians of Ceylon and of 
the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar, I hardly think that any 
of the practices of the St. Thomas Christians would have led 
to applying to the Maldives the legend of the Islands of Males 
and Females. I may note, however, that at the time of their 
fasts Christian husbands in Malabar kept aloof from their wives. 
“On the days when they fast,” writes a Jesuit Missionary 
about the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar in 1(504, “they 
have the custom that married people keep separate : they 
do the same on the days of great festivities, and on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays of every week, when anciently tiiey 
fasted.”® They fasted, he also observes, in Advent and in 


> A reason the moi'e, perhaps, to identify the Divioi of Theophilus 
with the Maldiviana. 

2 Yule, Marco Polo. II (1875), 397, 

When we compare the account of the Queen of Saha in de’ Marignolli 
and the position of women in her country, when we also consider that the 
Sabayo’e traditione referred to Rum, the Georgians, 8awa and the three 
Magi Kings, we cannot feel sure that Kuen Teang does not allude to the 
Queen of Saba and her island. The Queen of Saba, says Marignolli, 
was the daughter, by a clandestine marriage in India, of Semiramis, wife 
of Ninus. “In her land," lie continues, “ women always, or for the most 
part, have held the governmont in place of women. And in the palace 
there I have seen historical pictures representing women seated on the 
throne, with men on bended knees adoring before them. And so also I 
saw that actually in that country the women sat in the chariots or on 
the elephant-chairs, whilst the men drove the oxen or the elephants,” 
(Yule, Cathay, 11 (1886). 389.) The Patriarch of the Indies who went to 
Constantinople about A,D, 1122 complained of the loss of his prince by 
death. The emperor thereupon gave him one of his nobles to return with 
him to India, When this prince too happened to die on the journey, the 
Patriarch went back to Constantinople. Another noble was made to go 
with him, but died likewise. The Patriarch presenting himself a third 
time, the emperor would not give him another companion. Though 
the emperor of Constantinople had probably no relations with India 
at so late a date, may we not seek a link between the Buhmis of India, 
Rum (Constantinople), and the Romogyris of the Katholikos still sent 
by Antioch to India about A.D. 1145 ? Cf, J. and Proc. A.S.B., N.S., XIX 
(1923), pp. 183 j 186. 

* Brit. Mus., Addl. MSS., 9853, fol. 632 (ink) v, or 93 (pencil) v; 
“ Nos dias de ieia t8 por costume estarS os casados afastados ; o mesmo 
f as6 nos dias de gr.des festiuidades, e naa quartas, e sestas de cada somana, 
nas quaes antigam.te tambi ieiOauaS.” 



Plate 39. 



St. Thomas’ Mount Church. — Painting on wood representing St. Thomas’ 
martyrdom (17th Century ?). C(. p. 44, No. 57. 






Plate 40. 


St. Thomas’ Mount. Hill Church. Armenian oil-painting on cloth, 
showing St. Thomas’ martyrdom. Cf. p. 48, No. 66. 
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Lent, which latter began on Quingui^eaima Sunday, “ though 
now they begin it on the Monday.” * 

These considerations will, however, appear superfIuou.s. 
The legends of the men and women living apart is as old as 
Palladius’ account of the Brahmans. We find it in the Maha- 
bharala. It shifted from place to place and ramified into the 
story of the Amazons. It was known in America when Colum- 
bus landed.* A few quotations will suffice in proof. 

Friar Jordanus writes before A.D. 1330: “Between this 
India [India Tertin, with him East Africa] and India the 
Greater [of which Malabar forms part in JordSnus] are said to 
be islands of women only and of men only, such that the men 
cannot live long in the islands of the women and w’ce versa. 
But they can live there for some X or XV days and cohabit ; 
and when the women produce male children, they send 
them to the men, and when female children they retain them.” * 
Friar Jordanus says nothing about Mesopotamian bishops in 
India, whether the Maldives, Sokotra, Ceylon, or even Malabar, 
Nioolo de’ Conti (ante 1437), who was for two months at 
Sokotra among its Nestorian Christians, says that 6 miles from 
Sokotra and opposite to it, are two islands, 100 miles apart, in 
one of which live the men. In the other the women.* 

We read in Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, who was at Samar- 
kand in 1403-04: “ Fifteen days from the city of Samarkand, 
in the direction of China, there is a land inhabited by Amazons, 
and to this day they continue the custom of having no men with 
them, except at one time of the year, when they are permitted 
by their leaders to go with their daughters to the nearest set- 
tlements, and have oomraunication with men, each taking the one 
who pleases her most, with whom they live and eat, and drink, 
after which they return to their own land If they bring forth 
daughters, they keep them; but they send the sons to their 
fathers. These women are subject to. Timour Beg ; they used 
to be under the emperorof Cathay, and they are Christians of 
the Greek Church. They are of the lineage of the Amazons who 
were at Troy when it was destroyed by the Greeks.” ^ 

4. Other arguments to uphold the existence of Christian- 


' Ibid., fol. 532 (ink) r. 

2 Yulo, Marco Polo, II (1875), pp. 396-398. 

2 Cf, Yule, Mirabilia descripta, p. 44. 

* Cf. E. H. Major, India ta Ihe fijtecnih century, pp, 20-21. 

2 Clements R, Markham, Uarralive of the Embassy of Buy Gonzalez de 
Clavijo to the Court of Timour, at Samarcand, .a.D. 1403-6. London, Hak- 
luyt Society, 1859, p. 175 ; quoted from Yule-Cordiec, Cathay, I. 205-266. 

P. Bergeron, Relation des voyages en Tartarie, Paris, 1634, pp. 348- 
349, where, according to Friar de Plano Carpini, during an expedition of 
Chingia Khan near Burutaheth (Bar5 Tibet, Great Tibet t) the women 
said that the women alone had human form, the men i>eing born in the 
shape of dogs. 

Fr. A. Monserrate, S.J., heard the storv of the Amazons on the west 
side of tho Khaibar Pass. {Mem. III. 614.) 
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ity in the Maldives are contained in an article by W. Logan in 
Blackwood’s J/fti/fitme (Febr. and March 1889, pp. 197-307). I 
read the article while at Mylapore in 1921 , where I found a 
copy of it which had been presented to Mgr. Mediycotb by the 
author. I should have thought better of it, if I had by then 
discovered Elias’ Marmadit. I took no notes Among Mgr. 
Medlycott’s papers I found two letters by W. Logan' which 
embodied his arguments. These I transcribed, and I copy them 
here in part. 

In a letter of W. Logan, Heatheryhangh, Moffat, N. .B. 
(June 18, 1906), to Mgr. Medlycott, after the appearance of the 
latter’s book on St Thomas, I find : 

“There is connected with it [Medlycott’s argument in 
favour of Theophilus’ Diva being the Maldives ] a point which 
I think will interest you — and that is — the Island of Miniooy 
was, I am persuaded, at one time Christian, and ruled by a 
Bishop, who was subject to Socotra. 

“I embodied ray views on this subject in two articles 
which appeared in Blachoood's Magazine. (February and March, 
1889, pp. 197-307).” “ And the late Sir Henry Yule, the editor 
of Marco Polo, was good enough to write to me (March 13th , 
1889), after reading the articles ‘ with great pleasure and 
interest’:. “I should at least accept as highly probable that 
the belief” (about the existence of Male and Female Islands, 
of. Marco Polo, 2nd edn., vol. II, p. 375) “which may have 
existed aa a floating legend, had attached itself to Miniooy.” 
He hoped “ to digest a note on the subject when more 
capable”; but that time never came: for he died within the 
year, to the great regret of a large circle of friends. 

“ Now, tho importance of the fact that Miniooy was at one 
time Christian, as bearing on the St. Thomas legends, i,s that 
here was a stopping-stone — a connecting link— Ijetween the 
Christians of Socotra and the Christians of Malabar, and more- 
over this stepping-stone was on the direct trade-route between the 
Red Sea and India and Ceylon. So much, indeed, does this lie 
in the way of the Steamships nowadays that the Trinity 
House Brethren have of recent years erected a fine lighthouse 
at its S.W. corner. The island lies in the direct route from 
Aden to Colombo and divides the 8° and 9® Channels. The 9° 
Channel was, up to near the end of the 18th century, known as 
‘ Mammali’s Channel,’ from the fact that Mammali, the Chief- 
tain of Cannanore, infested that channel with his ships and 
levied heavy toil on unprotected merchantmen. The situation 
of the island lent itself to this preying on commerce, and one 


r For 20 years in tlie Madras Civil Service on the Malabar Coast, in 
various offices : Collector of Malabar, British Resident for a short time in 
Travancore and Cochin, etc., the author of Malabar, 3 vols., Madras 
Government Press, 1887-91. 
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can underatatid how Constantine the Great may have required 
hostages (p. 190 of your book) from the islanders for good con- 
duct. Was Theophihis an inliabitant of Minicoy ? 

“ You will find other references to Minicoy in Malabar, Vol. 
I, p. 262 (Hwen Thaang's description of the Island of women) ; 
Vol. I, pp. 283-288 {Marco Polo’s account of it); Vol. II, pp. 
cclxxv-cclxxxviii (a general account of the Malabar Laccadives 
and Minicoy) ; Vol. II, pp. ccoii-cccvii (a special chapter on 
.Minicoy itself). 

“ The connection between the Maldives and the Cannanore 
chieftain seems to have commenced about the end of the 12th 
century ; but probably the connection did not become perma- 
nent until Valiya Mammali’s (the Great — Valiya — Muhammad 
Ali’s) time, about 1364-65. Sec Malabar, Vol. I, p. 360, foot- 
note.” 1 

On July 11, 1906, W. Logan returned to the subject of 
Christianity in Minicoy, after receiving the Bishop’s answer of 
June 30, 1006. 

“ I am very gratified to receive your letter of 30th June, and 
I am now sending you (separately) a bound-up copy of my 
paper in Blackwood about ‘ Minicoy, tbe Island of Women.’ 
I have also copied on the fiy-leaf the late Sir Henry Yule’s 
letter to me of March I3th, 1889, and it will give you a correct 
impression of how the evidence struck him. I waited patient- 
ly for that note he hoped to digest on the subject, but it never 
came. 

“ Now yoh will see that the evidence in favour of Minicoy 
— a Maidive island, be it noted — having been at one time Chris- 
tian rests ; — 

1 . If you grant that the Island of Women was really Mini- 
coy, on the statement of Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese traveller 
(A.I). 620-845), that it was “sous la dependaiioe du royaume 
de Folin ” (Byzantine Empire). 

2. On Marco Polo’s (A.D. 1202-93) specific declaration 
that the Islanders were “baptized Christians” maintaining Old 
Testament ordinances, subject to the Archbishop of Socotra. 

“ And the probability that it was really Christian, like 
Socotra, is increased by the fact that it lay almost on the track 
of the merchant vessels plying, as Pliny (whom 1 quoted to you 
in my previous letter) says they did in the first century A.D., 
from Ocelis to Muziris (Cranganore). Just take a map of that 
ocean and verify the fact that the vessels were bound to touch 
occasionally at both Socotra and Minicoy. Note also the fact, 
vouched for by Pliny, that this route enabled the merchant 
ships to make the voyage both to and from India within the 
twelvemonth. 


t W. Logau goes on to insist that the trade-routes between the Bed 
Sea and India have an important bearing on the question of how 
Christianity came to Malabar. 
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“ With a profit of 10,000 p c, (as Pliny says) on the 
venture — he says the goods brought home fetched 100 times 
what they cost in India — it was well worth their while to find 
the shortest route.” 

5. Aceoiding to the Rev. W. Taylor, one of the Mackenzie 
MSS. states as follows ; “He (Chevumaii Perumal) was 40 years 
old when he went away [to Mecca] ; and his instructions to be 
observed during bis absence are given. He died on his return ; 
only his companion reached Kerala, who turned the family of 
Cheruman Perumal to the Mahoramedan faith, and styled the 
son of the late king Sultan Mahomed Ali. This was in ‘ Hegira 
64,’ A list of descendants follows with Mahoinraedan names, 
sixteen in number, and then two female rulers. Certain Ferin- 
ghis (foreigners) came in the year 359 (“Hegira” supposed) 
and fought with the Mahommodans in the Maldives islands, 
turning some of the people to the foreign : in consequence 

of which aid was sought by the Mahominedans, the leading 
men among whom came to Cannanoro in a dhoney ; and an 
agreement b^eing ratified and recorded on copper-plates, aid was 
sent ; the foreigners were extirpated, and the power restored to 
the Mahommedans. They were subject to the Cannauore 
rulers ; but one or two among the island chiefs assumed inde- 
pendence, leading to wars and interventions. This notice of 
the Maldives is introduced as belonging to the time of Isar 
Bokhar, in the year 455 

Perhaps, because the body of a king was said to have been 
exhumed near the grave of St. Thomas in 1621-23, did 
do Couto learn that it was the body of Cheraman Perumal, con- 
verted by St, Thomas, who had gone to die at Mylapore, near 
St. Thomas’ grave. Others would have it that it was the 
Cheraman Perumal of the time of Thomas Cana, whose arrival 
in Malabar is generally dated A.D. 345. The Muhammadans 
have made of Cheraman Perumal a convert of theirs, who went 
to Mecca and died in Arabia. They even said they knew his 
grave, and that it had an inscription. They could not however 
find it, when they were challenged to do so. The Hindus 
say of Cheraman Perumal that he was a S’ivaite who was taken 
up to heaven. All three classes claim the last Cheraman 
Perumal as one of their faith. 

If Sultan Muhammad Ali is the great (Valiya) Muhammad 
Ali, he was alive in A.D. 1364, not in Hijri 64. 

The arrival of foreigners, here called Pirmgis, in the 
Maldives in Hijri 354 is puzzling. They tried to impose their 
religion, it is said, which, we must conclude, the Muhammadans 
settled in the island resented. Who were these foreigners ? 


' Cf. Taylor's summary of a Tamil (?) manuscript book, Ko. 10 
(counter-mark not legible), section 2, the original 21S. in the possession of 
“ the tad\' of Cannauore ” being called improperly Kerdla Ulpati. 
(Madras Journal oj Lileratiire and Science, VII (1838), pp. 338-339.) 
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Were they Chi istiaiis from Malabar ? Did they come to the help 
of their Christian brethren against the Muhammadans, perhaps 
apostates, and try to make Christians of the latter ? Why 
should tliey be called Firingia, when the name Nasrani lay much 
nearer ? Becau.se their religion came near to that of the Franks ? 
Surely, we do not expect the Cliineso or other foreigners, intent on 
conquest, to have been celled Firingis at that time. 

The Maldives produce the kauris, the small coin of India 
and of the further East. They were a nest of pirates preying on 
the trade passing to and from the Red Sea. For a mercantile 
community they were worth liolding. Such a community was 
that of the Cluistians of Malabai-, who still had the mono])oly of 
the pepper-trade and commanded the steel-yard at Quilon, 
Cranganore and Mylapore in the 13th and 14th centuries. These 
Christiana must have had their own ships. There is some evi- 
dence that they had their own ships and visited East Africa, 
when the Portuguese came. 

The expulsion of the foreigners I understand, took place 
in Hijri 455. These dates are mysterious. I do not know who 
is Isar Bokhav. 

Atakanese from Chittf^ong, among whom there must have 
been Firingis, made a descent on the Maldives, c. 1607, to 
take the guns of a wrecked ship, but were driven off- Pyrard 
de Laval, a French Huguenot, who had been long detained 
in the islands after shipwreck, was delivered on that occasion. 
The dates are, however, hopelessly apart. 

Why did the Kollatiri Rajas and even the Muhammadan 
Ali, chief of Cannanore, try to connect themselves with Chera- 
man Penimol ? Had Cheraman Pernmal reigned as far north as 
Cannanore ? He may have, if the Calicut Raja too, as tradition 
says, held his dominions from him. Cannanore was once the 
capital of the Kollatiri Raja, the chief rival of the Zamorin, 
and became an important emporium of trade with Persia and 
Arabia during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, from w’hich 
time dates the rise of the family of the Ali Rajas, or Sea Kings, of 
Cannanore. Their origin is uncertain ; but tradition assigns 
the foundation of the family to a Nayar minister of the Kollatiri 
Raja, who was converted to Islam about the beginning of 
the twelfth century. Towards the end of the century the 
family appears to have obtained the port and town of Old 
Cannanore as a grant from the Kollatiri Raja. The Ali Raja 
became his chief admiral and the head of the Cannanore Map- 
pillas ; and his power gradually increased till by the end of the 
eighteenth century he was practically independent of his suzer- 
ain and w’as able to put 25,000 men in the 6eld. Cf. Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, IX (1908), p. 298. 

Duarte Barbosa, who come to India with Pero Alvares 
Cabral in 1600, and whose uncle was factor at Cannanore, states 
that Cheraman Perumal gave Calicut to a nephew and made the 
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kings of Cannanore and Coulam independent {Dames, The Book 
of Ihtarte Burlosa, II. 6). Even now the Kollatiri Rajas inter- 
mariy with the house of Travancore {ibid., II, 4n.l). In 1500- 
1516 the Kollatiri resided at Balalierpatam (other forms of 
which are Baliapatam or Vallarepattanam). This name, I 
think, still preserves the name of the Balhara Rajas, of whom 
we hear so much from the earliest Muhammadan travellers, from 
the middle of the 9th century. The Balhara was prince of the men 
who have their ears pierced, the greatest king of India, his 
kingdom beginning on the sea-aide at the country of Konkan 
(Elliot, Hist, of India, I. 3). Coondapoor, north of Mangalore, 
in which others have tried to trace the name of Gondophares. 
would have been within his territory. 

Do Couto’s Da Asia, Dec. 7, liv. 7, c. 12 (p. 563 of the 
Lisbon edition of 1783) has some strange information, which 
may help in fixing the original seat of Cheraman Perumal. The 
Zamorin of Calicut had to be crowned on a stone in the 
temple of ‘Rama Ceram,’ near the town of Cochin. During the 
festivities, the Zamorin banded over his royalty to the king of 
Cochin. Even the kings of Cochin could not account for the 
origin of the custom. In the time of Uniramacoul of Cochin 
(1602-1532 ; ibid., Dec. 7, liv. 10, c. 11, p. 136), the Zamorin, at 
war with Cochin, removed the stone to the Island of Eepelim, 
outside the territory of Cochin, and there, on the stone, would 
the coronations of the kings of Calicut take place. Martin 
Affonso de Sousa, when Captain-Major, took the stone and gave 
it to the kings' of Cochin. After this the Zamorins had them- 
selves crowned in a pagoda at Calicut. 

Is there in Cochin any recollection of the practices here re- 
ferred to, a Semitic and Scythian practice (I believe), and of the 
history of the stone, other Stone of Scone ? Where is it now ? 
Is it used by the kings of Cochin ? Is not the name of 
Cheraman Perumal associated with it ? * 

About the year 1,600 the Malabar Bishops from Mesopo- 
tamia still visited Sokotra or were appointed to it; they 
called themselves Bishops of China, Hend or Hind (Malabar. 
India) * and Sokotra ; but I am not aware that they then visited 
the Maldives. The last sparks of Christianity flickered out in 
Sokotra in the 16th century. Christianity in the Maldives 
would have succumbed at an earlier date to the overwhelming 
proselytism of Muhammadanism. The proximity of the Mal- 
dives to Cape Comorin and Malabar, where there were- numer- 
ous Christians, and the fact that at Anjediva too there may 


1 This section on the Mackenzie MSS. was published by me in The 
Catholic Leader, Madras, Oct,, 28, 1926, but has not up to this date 
{3.1-'27) brought any information. Myarticleon the Mackenzie MSS- ran 
on till Dec. 16, 1926, and contains other points of interest for the St. 
Thomsa Christians, Cheraman Perumal, etc. 

2 More likely, Hend and Hind (Malabar and India). 
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liave been traces of pre-Portuguese Christianity make the 
theory of the existence of Christians in the Maldives plausible. 

Fatlier Francisco de Souza has the story of the eonveision 
in St. Francis Xavier’s time (before 1662) of the king of the 
Maldives at Cochin, and of what happened to his descendants 
till 1656.*^ His conversion does not, however, seem to have 
been influenced by any survival of Christianity in the Maldives. 

I do nob recollect that Pyrard de Laval’s writings allude to 
any such survival about A.D. 1600, or that traces of Christian- 
ity have since been found in the architecture of the buildings, 
crosses, etc. A search for crosses might, however, yet be 
rewarded with good results. The worship of the cross survived 
to a remarkable degree in Sokotra till A.D. 1600, when all 
other traces of Christian worship were effaced. 

1 Oriente Oonquislado, Pte. 1, Conq. 1, Div. 1, §. 67. 



10. Christian ivory carving, Elepivant Point, Burma. 

An ivory cajving was found by Mrs. Isis Anne Southwell, 
nee Lucas, of Kishanganj, Purnea District. It represents the 
Holy Family. Though I am not a connoisseur, I consider it an 
exquisite piece of art. Equally remarkable is its provenance 
and the story of its discovery. 

First, let us describe and discuss the object itself. 

The carving with the borders included, is Om.lO long, 
0m,073 broad, and a little over Om.Ol thick at the thickest 
part. The upper border with its five rosaces, and the two 
longitudinal borders with seven rosaces each, measure Om.OOfi 
in breadth, the lower border, within which there is an inscrip- 
tion, is Om. 014 in height. 

It represents the Holy Family, with the Holy Ghost, angels 
and animals, and contains 13 figures, which I designate with 
numbers in the following order. 

1 2 3 4 5 

13 

6 7 S 10 12 

9 11 

St. Joseph (No. 8), a bearded elderly man, holds with his 
left hand the right hand of the Infant Jesus (No. 9), who is 
seated on our Lady’s lap (No. 10), our Lady being herself 
seated on a high-back chair, resembling a throne. An Angel 
(No. 7). one of whose wings is seen, stands behind St. Joseph, 
his left hand stretched out, and his right hand occupied in 
holding up part of his dress. Another Angel (No. 6), wingless, 
standing against the frame on the left, and nearest in the 
foreground, holds in his left hand a bouquet, perhaps a lily- 
stem with three flowers. His right hand holds up the front of 
his upper garment, which possibly contains more flowers. 
That he is an angel too we must conclude from the loaf-like 
thing above his head, which can be noticed also above the 
head of the other Angel (No. 7), above St. Joseph’s cap, the 
Child’s hair and our Lady’s veil. This loaf-like appendage can 
be only an aureola, as is further shown by the grooved line 
running round it. This curious form of nimbus is, I should 
think, one of the best proofs of the antiquity of the object. 
A pre-Portuguese statue representing apparenUy St, Bartholo- 
mew, in the Museum of the Bishop of Mylapore, also has an 
aureola more or less of this shape. This figure of St. Bartholo- 
mew (?) is on the same stone as a figure of St. Thomas, and we 
have concluded that the two figures at Mylapore are extremely 
old. 

On either side of the ivory, in the background, we 
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notice a tree with blossoms or ftoweis at the extremity of the 
branches. 

Above the curved line of clouds dividing off the upper part 
of the picture from the lower part, there are four angels with- 
out halo (Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6), two on either side of a dove (No. 3) 
amid rays, representing the Holy Ghost. Of these angels, very 
youthful in appearance, we see only the bust. They play 
stringed instruments. No. 1, from the way he holds his bow, 
has a vioiincello, though the instrument is not bigger than the 
violin of No. 2 ; No. 4 plays something like a mandoline, 
and No. 5, a lyre. Neither No. 1 nor No. 2 holds his instrument 
under his chin. 

The face of the Child and the head of the dove are injured, 
and so is, but less, the face of Angel No. 6. The wonder 
is that what with knocking about, scraping and scrubbing, 
and the wear and tear of years or centuries, the figures are not 
damaged more. 

The dress of Angels No. 6 and No. 7 is lovely, and so is the 
dress of St. Joseph. Above his close-fitting jerkin, fixed with a 
girdle, he wears a mantle, which hides the dress of his nether 
limbs. I leave it to others to describe his dress better and to 
find a name for his cap. Is it peaked enough to be Phrygian 1 
How many pieces does the dress of tbeMadonnaconsistof ? Note 
the veil on her head and the loose cloth around her neck. 
The artist spent much loving care on the fringe of St. Joseph’s 
mantle and of our Lady’s upper garment. 

The hands of most of the figures are not mere stumps, 
but show the fingers and the thumbs. The closed fists of some 
figures are worth noticing too for their naturalness. 

The two big Angela (Nos. 6 and 7) are barefooted. St. 
Joseph has shoes or buskins on, and our Lady apparently too. 
The feet of the Infant are bare. 

A wonderful idiosynoiacy of the artist is in the two animals 
(Nos. 12 and 13) in the foreground, on our Lady’s proper left. 
Opinion here is divided as to the nature of these animals. 

At first I took for a lion the animal (No. 12) which stands 
up against our Lady’s knee, looking caressingly at the Bambino. 
I was perhaps impressed by its mane and its large open 
mouth. Next, from the shape of the tail, I decided it was a dog 
and most of my friends think the same. The animal (No. 13), 
which looks out over the lion’s or dog’s head, I took for 
a cat. We might expect a dog and a cat in the home of the 
Holy Family, might we not ? But, when I showed it to our boys, 
good judges of monkeys, I was surprised that it looked more 
like a monkey. But what had a monkey to do at Nazareth, 
unless his pranks were to amuse the Child ? One of our Fathers — 
for the whole staff of the College was asked to give their opinion 
— declared it was a sheep. At least one other independently 
had thought the same. Could it be ? We think of the pro- 
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piietic test of Isaias {ii. 6) about tlie Messiah : “The'calf and 
the Hon and the sheep shall abide together, and a little child 
shall lead them.” 

There is something more : something under our Lady’s left 
foot. A cushion for a footstool ? Perhaps ; but, when I looked 
at it from the Angel No. 6, along a line prolonging, the line of 
the sole of his right foot, I thought I saw a rat. I was, however, 
prejudiced : I h^ previously taken for a cat what others declare 
is a monkey. Another Father, who is a good judge in many 
things of natural history, thinks it is a tortoise. My catechist 
independently thought the same. I said : ' I see a long 

snout, and eyes far away, a mere dot on either side of the 
snout, and something like ears too. It cannot be a rabbit: 
there was room for a tail, and there is no tail.” When I asked 
mv friend who first pronounced it a tortoise, why he had said 
tortoise, I found he had had a prejudice too. “ Do we not 
read,” he asked, “that in the East the tortoise supports the 
King on its backl” I answered that I had never heard or 
read before that the tortoise is a king's vehicle. It may well be 
an emblem of strength, but does it support kings and queens ? 
Some of our Easterners say that the earth is borne on an 
elephant’s tusks, or on a tortoise’s back, or on the horns of a 
bull, and when the elephant or the bull moves its head ever so 
little, or the tortoise starts walking, we have an earthquake. In 
China, the big stone of Si-ngan-fu, with its Christian inscription 
of A.D. 781, rests on the back of a tortoise, and China has many 
other stelae in the same ease, But what of that-? The result 
is that we have nob decided yet what that something under our 
Lady’s left foot may be, 

To come to the inscription, one of two lines. I could 
make out soon enough, even without a magnifying glass, the 
first three words : 

Haec eat’ area- 

written in old cursive. This is Latin for : ‘‘This is the ark,” 
or “ This is an ark.” Where is that nrk which is said to 
be here ? Jesus ? 

The rest of the inscription appeared to be hopeless. I 
made out : 

qd- in Sinu- Jo-’.ui- 

The dots at the end of some of the words, stuck up as high 
as the centre of the height of the letters, old-fashion^ device 
in inscriptions, no doubt helps to divide the words. I have 
carefully noted them in my transcript. 

Follow still 3 or 4 letters in the second line, which I 
cannot interpret. Let me say what I see. The first letter 
appears to be a combination of a and e ; the next is u or n ; the 
next or last is o. I can pass my pen clean between (what 
I take for) and u or n. In doing so, ray pen scrapes the 
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level surface of the ivory, which shows that the letters were 
originally separate as now’, and that there has been no fracture, 
or frittering of the letters. The same for the space between v 
(n ?) and n. The dot beyond the a is part of a curl coining 
from d in qd of the first line : for, when my pen follows this 
curl, it cannot reach the level surface of the ivory. 

Biblical concordances are of no use. The inscription is 
not, as far as I can make it out, a text of Scripture. To give a 
meaning to the sentence 1 must guess. Let me guess. “This 
is the ark which (rested ?} in the bosom of Jupiter, i.e. God the 
Father.” Strange expression, no doubt, when applied to our 
Lord. Bub to whom dse can it apply 1 

I do not deny that I cannot suggest any n-ord meaning 
• rested ’ which will correspond to the last three or four letters ; 
that qd for quae is a grammatical mistake, and that we expect 
Jouis instead of Joui; also that there is no dot for i in in 
and Joui. 

The first limb of « in Joui adheres to the first a in area. 
Before the j of Joui andaftor thefirsta of area lean pass my pen. 

The style of writing, I should think, can be 360 years old. 
It may be older. Qd for quod would be in ancient style. 
■Jupiter’ for ‘ God’ recalls the jiagan fashion of the Renaissance 
for designating Christian things. 

It is suggested that the carving may be after some well- 
known pictuie. If that wereso,knowingthe date of the painter, 
we should know that the carver lived at a later date. I appeal 
to connoisseurs of pictures in Europe for an opinion. Are there 
perhaps in Europe similar carvings on ivory of the same subject 1 

Some here suggest Eastern or Asiatic features, e.g. in the 
treatment of the aureola, and of the trees, in the musical instru- 
meats and the way they are held, etc. We have too little to go 
upon. The lyre is not, I think, an Eastern instrument. And 
there always remains the Latin text, which, if the carving were 
an Eastern or orientalised conception, still betrays a Western 
origin for the scene as a whole. 

1 took the trouble of sending a photograph and a detailed 
description of the carving to a Belgian expert in paintings and 
pictures. He confesses (14-7-1926) that he can give me no 
clue. He tried long and hard to make out the inscription, and 
always thought he could read imago at the end of the first line, 
where I read 8inu- Jo. He too is in favour of a lion and a 
monkey. A friend of his, accustomed to deciplier old texts, 
gives up the inscription. 

X., one of my friends in India, spent a considerable time 
on the inscription. I fear we cannot congratulate him on the 
result of his efforts. To start with, he looked too little at the 
picture. If his decipherment were true, the scene would be the 
Adoration of the Magi. Here already we differ completely. 
He argues that, as the angels above the clouds have no w’ings. 
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figures 6 and 7, which I take for angels, are Magi, the eldest 
Magus being the seated figure No, 8. The wings of figure 7, he 
contends, show how fast the Magi came. They came very fast, 
indeed, if we can trust some of the apocrj’pha, but even the 
apocrypha do not credit the Magi with wings. “How do you 
come to that?” I asked my worthy friend. “ Look at the ins- 
cription,” he answered. And this was his reading; 

■‘Haec er{an)t aveaq{me) d(ederwit) in Sinu J{e3u) C{hnsti) 
miyrrka) tn(ceresum) a{urum).’’ 

This was baffling. My friend had read, or thought he had 
read, the very letters I could make nothing of. To do so, or 
while doing so, he had distorted the entire meaning of the 
picture. I objected : “ Avea is not a Latin word ; v should be 
in the form u; area is clear; at least a.ca is clear; there is 
nothing in eaf, {ert, as you read it), to show the presence of an 
abbreviation ; we expect in Simm in your interpretation ; J.C. 
is impossible, as we have a clear o after J. Neither do I see 
that m for incenaum is justified.” Quite unperturbed, my 
friend opined that figure 6 holds a branch of myrrh ; figure 7, a 
nugget of gold in his left band; figure 8, a spherical box of 
incense. I rejoined that what he took for a spherical box in the 
left hand of his elderly Magus is St. Joseph’s left hand 
holding the right hand of the Infant. Du Cange, he thought 
would give the word avea, a neuter plural (derived from avSre, 

‘ to hail '), as meaning ‘ presents,’ ‘ dons de bienvenve.’ We could 
not then consult Du Cange. As for the animals, he recognised 
in them a lion and a ‘ bloating’ lamb, both symbolical of the 
conversion of the Gentiles. 

Later on, X. wrote to me (11-7-1026) that Du Cange gives 
averium; aver, -is; avere (neuter indeclinable); avertim, -» ; 
averae, -arum; averiae, -arum, the meaning of all these being: 
“ facultatcs et omnia quae sunt in bonis ; res praeseriim mobiles, 
ut pecuniae, etc." Hence he proposed : 

"Haec er(an)t aver q(uod) d{ederunt) in Sinu J.C. miyrrka) 
inicensum) a{urum)." 

I am less convinced than ever by this explanation.; but I 
duly note it, because something better should be proposed, and 
I do not know myself what to suggest beyond my own interpre- 
tation. 

We sought for the advice of several others further away, 
each time with disappointing results. 

The Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities 
at the British Museum writes on October 25, 1926, after seeing 
a photograph and my reflections made above: “I think 
that at last we have found the clue to the inscription in the ivory 
carving. We cannot make out one part, but that is perhaps 
no matter for surprise, as the man employed to carve the ivory 
may easily have gone wrong himself and produced something 
unintelligible. 
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•‘The scene is definitely connected with the Presentation 
in the Temple ; it may perhaps be a preliminary scene. The 
Virgin and Child and St. Joseph are obvious. The figure 
on the extreme left is the handmaid, who usually carries the 
offering of two doves in a basket, but here seems to have a 
flower in her left hand. The third figure, that of an Angel, is 
normal in Presentation scenes. The inscription begins with 
Haec est area (or arcae) and ends in imago ; the intervening 
letters rather baffle me. The clue which makes the attribution 
certain is to be found in mediaeval ‘ typology’. You may have 
beard of the Sfecdum humanac aalmtionis, consisting of scenes 
from the Gospels explained, each in relation to three Old 
Testament types. In one of our illustrated MSS. of this 
work, the first of the three 0. T. types of the Presentation 
is the Ark of the Covenant, which was also regarded ns a 
symbol of Our Lady. There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
the person who ordered the ivory to be carved was familiar 
with this typology and symbolism, to whioh the inscription has 
direct reference. 

“1 think I told you that in my opinion the ivory may 
have been carved in the East Indies, hut not earlier than the 
close of the Ifith century. A great deal of ivory carving was 
done at Goa for the missionary Fathers at that time and later. 
Now that the main lines are indicated, it rany well be that 
someone u’ill be able to read the part of the inscription at 
present utideciphered.” 

Our comments. How can St. Joseph, seated on a low 
stool, and our Lady, seated in a chair of state, be connected with 
the Presentation in the Temple ? We look in vain for Simeon 
and Anna, for the high-priest, or the turtle-doves. Nothing in 
the picture recalls the architecture of the Temple. Have we 
not rather a scene of the domestic life at Nazareth 1 Why has 
figure 6, supposed to be a handmaid, an aureola, unless 
perhaps it also represents an angel ? The applicability of the 
word area to Our Lady did not escape me ; we invoke her 
as /oederis area. What made me apply haec est area to Jesus is 
what follows in the inscription. Arcae cannot be admitted : it 
makes bad grammar, and what is taken for e is a dot of 
separation. What is read as imago is evidently the end of the 
first line ; but there is no a, and ima cannot be separated from 
go with a dot. The interpretation does not, moreover, take 
into account the second line of the inscription. It is quite 
possible that the ivory was executed in India, but that does 
not decide the question whether it may not be pre-Portuguese 
Once we suppose that it is Portuguese work, made in India, 
we naturally think of Goa. The Phili^ines and Japan, and 
probably China too, turned out very artistic Christian work in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. In one of the churches of 
Pondicherry I was shown one of the Stations of the Cross. 
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carved on ivory, a large and fine piece of work, which was 
thought to have come from Manila, and 1 could only speculate 
on the pecuniary value of fourteen such Stations. In the 
Portuguese period Europe too supplied India and its churches, 
and some of its greatest kings, with some of its best Christian 
productions in painting and ivory. 

A learned Benedictine, re.siding in London, was also ap- 
pealed to. He writes (28-10-1926): "I think I recognise in 
it the Adoration of the Shepherds.” Once more, we must be 
excused if we disagree and leave it to a larger public to exercise 
their own ingenuity. 

I said that the story of this ma.sterpiece is not less interest- 
ing than the masterpiece itself. On hearing that the ivory had 
reached me safe and that I wanted full particulars about the 
family history of it, the owner wrote, greatly rejoicing : 

“ Dear Rev. Father, 

“ I am really glad to hear you received the carving in 
good condition. I think you will agree that the carving is 
on ivory, It was clear to me, when I first saw it, that it 
really was a very valuable piece of work; the exquisite art 
of the carving is indisputable, and its antiquity was prized 
by me. Many a time I was anxious to know what I really 
had; but, rather than entrust it to the hands of people 
(well, I doubted others!), I preferred to remain ignorant 
of its earthly value and only to regard it as a religious relic, 
which appreciation of mine stood higher ; hence this great 
delay in trying to kno^v its mercenary value. And I can 
assure you that, had not Rev, Fr. de Bono pressed me to 
send it to you, 1 should never have let it leave our home. 
However that may be, now that it is out I hope it will 
accomplish the end for which it was sent, and that you may 
succeed in unravelling the apparent mystery of its antiquity, 
etc. 

“ Now for the story of how it came into the family. Mrs. 
Southwell, when a child of about 6 years of age, picked this 
piece of ivory up in her rambles on the sea-beach at a place 
called Elephant Point, where her father was in or about the 
year 1889 ^ as Telegraph Master. It was originally a black 
undecipherable block, and, after careful washing and scrub- 
bing with alum and other things, it was brought to the 
present state in which you see it now. 

“ Elephant Point is, or rather was, a mere piece of land 
away from the mainland on the coast of Lower Burma. 
The sea there is generally very rough, and I do believe 
there is no more left of Elephant Point than a light-house. 

“ Mrs. Southwell’s mother, Mrs. Lucas, had the ivory in 
her possession till veiy recently, when my wife hod to steal 


I Sic, for 1899, or rather for 1000. 
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it away from the home altar on the ground that, as she was 
the finder of it, and as she was old enough to take care of 
it henself, she was entitled to it. This was about the yeai' 
1916 or 1917. It has been with her since; and, on my 
marrying her in 1918, 1 advised her to treat it with special 
care, and, if possible, to reverence it os a precious relic. 
We have done so. On every occasion when the children fell 
ill, this relic was promptly placed under the pillow after 
blessing the child with it. I for one cannot say we were 
ever disappointed in our expectations. Last year parti- 
cularly, one of the children, playing with it, threw it out of 
the window, and for days together we did not miss it, till 
one of the children fell ill ; then came the search and the 
find again. 

“I cannot say or I will not say anything miraculous 
about it, but I feel that it is such : for we never fail to place 
it under the pillow of the sick. 

'■ So much for its tradition with us We are in bad 

circumstances, no doubt, but I do sincerely hope by your 
kind prayers and God’s blessings that He will prevent us 
from having to part with suoli a relic. 

“ Our Christian names are : Denries Eugene Joseph South- 
well; Isis Anne Theresa Southwell. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. E. Southwell.” 

So this carving was washed up by the sea, perhaps after cen- 
turies. Further study may show whether we are justified in 
supposing that it may go back to pre-Portuguese times, to some 
Venetian, Genoese or Pisan merchant, obscure Marco Polo, 
bent on spices or precious stones, or to some medieval Francis- 
can or Dominican going to Oathay, who suffered shipwreck or 
passed tljrough a storm in the Gulf of Martaban. There was a 
ruined church at Pegu, near Rangoon in 1496, in which Hiero- 
nimo di S. Stefano buried his companion Signore Hieronimo 
Adorno. 

Elephant Point is on an island near the entrance of the 
Rangoon Rivet. No land lies opposite on the East and South 
sides. It is exposed therefore to the full force of the sea. 

To the owner I rvrote that, as I ivould require the ivory 
some time for study and description, I sent him a photograph 
of it with this piece of advice ; “ Never part with this palladium 
of your house, and may it be still in the family a thousand 
years hence.” 

Though I had no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
story of the ivory, I wanted the strongest possible guarantees 
for the sake of my readers. Rarely does the Indian Sea throw 
up such treasures; more rarely, perhap.s, are they discovered. 
When such things do happen, we want the strongest possible 
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proof for ourselves and others. I wrote therefore to Mr. South- 
well (28-4-1926) ;~ 

“ 1, Is Mrs. Southwell prepared to swear on her honestv 
as a Christian that she found the ivory on the sea-beach at 
Elephant Point, Burma ? Her exact age at the time 
matters less, and I leave this out in such a summons as this, 
as it might give 5’our wife scruples. I do not ask her 
actually to swear, but only whether, in a court of law for 
instance, she would he prepared to do so when asked my 
question. You will understand that readiness on her part 
to do as asked will remove all doubt as to the accuracy of 
a point which in historical circles is of the highest interest. 

“ 2. Will your wife be good enough to find two or more 
witnesses attesting in writing that they have always heard 
in the family that the ivory was found as stated ; on the 
beach at Elephant Point, Burma ? I wish they could recall 
from what year they heard this. All further details on their 
part will be welcome. 

“ Your wife too should make her declaration about No. 1 
in writing. 

“ 3. Was there anyone with Mrs. Southwell, your wife, 
when .she found the ivory, and can anyone be made to 
testify to that ? 

“4. Is anyone alive who saw Mrs. Southwell, then a 
child, bring it into the house from the beach ? Can j'ou 
get a declaration from that person ? Is Mrs. Lucas, the 
child’s mother, alive ? 

“ 6. I shall have to state that the ivory is injured for 
the Child’s face, for the head of the dove and for the face of 
figure No. 0. Were these portions injured, at the time of 
the find ? If not, to what are the injuries due ? To the 
fact that the ivory was thrown out of the window Inst year 
by one of the children ? 

“ 6. The same question for a fracture at the back of the 
ivory and at the corner, top, right-hand side of the be- 
holder.” 

Mr. Southwell answered (Kishanganj, Purnea Dt., Maj* 1. 
1926): 

“ Mrs. Southwell says she is prepared to swear to the 

authenticity of her story of the find. ,She says her mother 
and the eliildren had gone on the beach for a dip in the 
sea. No one was actually by her side, when she picked it 
up. I think it was just as well too ; for then her compa- 
nions would justly claim to have an equal share of the relic. 
She naturally made mention of it to her mother, who said : 
‘Don’t! What rubbish you pick up, child!’ Still, Mrs. 
Southwell was not inclined to throw it awaj-, but took it to 





Plate 42. 



Little Mount, Saidapet; Marble altar and statue of St. Thomas within 
St. Thomas’ Cave. Cf. p. 120, No. 275. 
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her father for his inspection. The result you are arvare of 
ahead 3 '. 

“ I noted with the deepest interest I'our endeavour to 
place on it a historical date, and other details, especially 
your suggestion of a shipwreck ; but the idea that struck 
both of us at first was that, as that part of the place 
(Elephant Point) was so prone to bad weather and heavy 
seas, some pious, saintly person ma}' have consigned this 
treasure (which to him must have been all he had to save 
himself and his companions) into the sea, believing thereby 
it would be the oil on troubled waters. This was our first 
and — I may say — our constant and firm idea. Even just 
now, while writing about it, I felt an apprehension that 
you might ridicule the simplicity of it; yet, on the other 
hand, I felt something stronger forcing me to speak out 
and plainly too, impressing me that the simplicity of the 
idea itself is sufficient to be convincing: for 
1 am truer than Truth’s simpliciti', 

And simpler than the infancy of Truth. {Skakesp.) 

“ It is with this idea and conviction that we had ventured 
to put it to the use I mentioned in my previous letter. 
It is not for me as a layman to proclaim anything, but I 
would very much like to have it with me for no other pur- 
pose but that for which it has already been in use by us. 
that is for the sick, and, as you know, no one can foretell 
sickness. 

“ So much for that part. Now for the chips. You see, 
Mrs. S. says she is prepared to give all statements on oath, 
if required to do so. She says that those chips were there, 
when the thing was found. I for one saw them there, when 
we first met in 1918, and I can safely vouch for no new 
cuts or chips. 

“I am sorry I neglected to answer y’our questions in the 
first letter, but we are both of opinion that the object under 
the foot [of the Madonna] ivas intended lo represent the 
Serpent’s head under her foot. . . . 

“ I appreciated it [the ivory] so much that I guarded it 
most zealously and never went out of my way to put it in 
anybody’s hands ; but for the time it has been with us I can 
swear that the same story was given of it by Mrs. S.^ I 
cannot recollect now to whom else it was related; but I 
think that at Sonepore it was mentioned to a Bengali 
gentleman who was very interested in our religious books, 
etc. His name is Babu F. B. Mukberjee, D.T.S.’s Office, 
Sonepore (Saran). Never to anybody was it shown unsoli- 


* The flret intimation I had ol the ivory is contained in a post-card, 
written by Mr. Southwell (Kishanganj, Febr. 2, 1928). There 1 find : “ I 
have a piece of ivory which wes found by my wife, when she was a child, 
on the beach in Burma.” 
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■cited. Even to the Rev. Fr. de Bono not a word was said 
till he had asked the question himself. It always remained 
on our altar, till required for the sick. 

“• Mr. Lucas, Mrs. S.’s father, is still alive, living at No. 
2, Lj'all Road, Allahabad. You may address him direct.” 

No one, least of all myself, will ridicule the suggestion about 
“the oil on troubled waters.” It wa.s in my mind too when 
1 spoke above of shipwreck, but I set it aside, because I expect 
that in a storm a relic like this would have been dipped in the 
water, securely fastened, and would have been recovered but 
for a shipwreck. We have not many accounts of medieval 
travellers in our Indian seas ; yet we have one in which — what 
I bad forgotten — a relic was thrown into the sea outright. 

Blessed Odoric of Pordenone, going to China (o. A.D. 1323) 
with the relics of the four Franciscans martyred at Thana, 
Bombay Presidency, A.D. 1321, says ; “As I went by sea with 
those bones, towards a certain city called Polumbum [Quilon] 
....the wind failed us utterly. Then the idolaters came 
beseeching their gods to give them a fair wind ; which however 
was all to no purpose. Next came the Saracens, and wrought 
greatly to have a wind granted to them ; but neither had they 
anything for all their prayers. Whereupon they enjoined on 
my comrade and me that we should pour forth our prayers to 
God to bestow it upon us. And if this took effect, the greatest 
honour would be shown us. And the skipper said to me, 
speaking in the Armenian tongue, that others might not under- 
stand : ‘ If we cannot have a wind, we shall cast those bones 
of yours into the sea.’ Then my comrade and I made prayers 
to God Himself, but seeing that still there was no wind to be 
had, we began to promise ever so many masses in honour of 
the blessed Virgin, if we could but have a wind ; bub even so we 
could not obtain any wind at all. So then 1 took one of those 
bones and gave it to our servant, ai\d told him to go to the bon' 
of the ship with haste and cast it into the sea. Then, when 
the bone was so cast into the sea, straightway a most favourable 
wind arose, which never failed until it brought us into harbour ; 
and thus we got thither safely through the merits of those 
friars.” (Yule, Cathay, 1866, I. 71-73). 

On July 14, 1926, Mrs. I. A, Southwell sent me from 
Kishanganj the following declaration : — 

“I, Mrs. Isis Anne Southwell, do hereby declare my 
readiness to give an oath that the statement made by me 
with regard to the find of the carved ivory is, to the best 
of my knowledge, true, and that such a statement has 
always been given by me with regard to the piece of ivory 
carving. 


Mrs. Isis Anne Southwell.” 
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On May 7, 1926, Mr. Southwell had written: “ Neither 
Mrs. S. nor I shall be ‘ up a gum-tree,’ if you write to Mr. 
Lucas. They all know that we have the relic. When Mrs. 
S. asked her mother to return it, she did not refuse. As 
ladies do, she answered a question by asking another. 
' What will you do with it, child ? ’ she asked Mrs. S. So. 
Mrs. S. decided to ask no more, but to take it and show 
her mother what she would do with it. That’s all. They 
are all quite well aware that we have it, and that they 
cannot take it back.” 

I wrote to Mr. T. Lucas at the address shown above, and 
received from the place indicated the following answer, dated 
August 21, 1926. 

“ Dear Rev, Father, 

“ Please find in the accompanying enclosure an autograph, 
containing all that I happen to know of the ivory carving. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting long. I have had to 
give myself time to think out particulars of an occurrence, 
between 26 and 27 years ago. It never occurred to me at 
any time that the ivory would come to be subjected to 
scrutiny by an expert. It was enough for me to be the 
possessor of this article lost at sea and found. 

Yours sincerely, 

Thos. Lucas.” 

The enclosure, dated Allahabad, No. 2, Lyall Road, August 
21. 1926, states: 

“ With reference to your letter, dated the 3rd instant 
soliciting information regarding an ‘ ivory carving ’ said to 
have been found in Elephant Point. 

“ I was stationed at Elephant Point when the ‘ ivory catv. 
ing’ in question came into my possession. 

“ There was at the time a small Burman viU^e on th« 
island. 

“ There was a very poor Burman family living in that 
sea-girt village. 

“ My predecessor in service had employed as ayah for his 
child a daughter of this very poor, ignorant Burman family. 
As we knew little or nothing of the language, being new- 
comers from India, and this servant knew her business— 
she had learnt to use a few English words — I took her on 
as ayah for my little ones. 

“ Tlie village was adjacent to my bungalow, and botl' 
were directly on the beach, exposed to the sea. 

“ The beach was where the children would be taken o 
an evening, and, returning home, the servant would pas: 
through the village by way of diversion. 
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“ Returning borne as usual one evening with the children, 
the ai/a/i (the Burman girl servant) presented the ‘ ivorj’ 
carving’ in question, and expressed the one word pjia ' in her 
native tongue. Now this word pya is a Burmese expression 
used where great respect or religious veneration is intended. 
She, therefore, meant to convey to me that the figures in 
the carving were connected with worship (this by way of 
explanation). The term pya also means ‘ God,’ as I always 
understood it. 

“ Questioned as to how she came by it, she gave us to 
understand that it was found. I accepted that statement. 
Such a find on an island washed by the sea, as Elephant 
Point was, was quite possible. 

“I troubled no more, took possession of the ‘ivory,’ 
by paying a few annas for it, atid meant to keep it with me 
for good. 

"The ivory was readily parted with, being of no use 
to a Buddhist, who evidently understood its religious sig- 
nificance, hence the application to it of the word pya. It 
was brought to me as the likely person to appreciate it, or 
(with the idea) that it would appeal to a Christian, and 
they knew I was one. 

"The ivory could not have been long in the possession 
of the Burman ; had it been so, they could have sold it to 
others, who were there before me. 

“ To my certain knowledge, the colour of the ivory was 
greyish in front,® and brownish at the back, which was 
smooth to the touch. There was nothing obscure about the 
carving, as even the Buddhist recognised in the attitude of 
the figures carved thereon an atmosphere of religion. 

"The discoloration is evidently the work of time, or of 
the action of the sea. If at all the ivory in question was 
held in the bowels of the ocean, the latter, true to tradition, 
had to give it up, which she did. 

"I find nothing new in your observations on the figures. 
The damage to the inscription, the mutilation of the figures, 
even to the fracture in the plate, were all there. 

“ I never looked upon it as a talisman , nor was it put up 
in my house with such intent. I secured and meant to retain 
it, not only as a unique work of art and a keepsake, but 
particularly for all that the carving represented, which in- 
terested me. 

" However, if this information will help you in the least 


1 BhurS (Burm.) pronounced p'hra in Arakan, and p’hya, pya in 
modem Burma proper, is in constant application as a style of respect, 
addressed to persons and things of especial sanctity and dignity. 
Thus it is the habitual designation of the Buddha and his images and 
dagofaas. Cf. Hohson-Jobeon, ». o. pra. 

® I would say “ white.’’— H. H. 
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to -unravel the secret that the carving holds, I should be 

very pleased. 

Yours sincerely, 

Thos. Lucas.” 

We gather from Mr. Lucas’ letter, in spite of difierences of 
a material nature, that his impression too is that the ivory 
plaque was recovered from the sea at Elephant Point. Whether 
the actual finder was the Burman girl or Mr. Lucas’ daughter, 
is of lesser importance to the historian, though not in a matter 
of rights. We may note that Mr. S. states in his letter of May 
1, 1926, that Mrs. S. carried the plaque to her father. If the 
ayah presented it in the name of the child under her care, the 
contradiction between the father’s and the daughter’s statement 
would be mitigated. A child of six might remember the find 
and her mother’s remark on the occasion. 

On August 27, 1926, Mis. S. noted about her father’s letter 
that the ayah had lieen dismissed from the family service by 
the time of the find, that not the ayah, but the mother would 
accompany the children for a dip, which would be in the fore- 
noon, and not in the evening, that a Burmese girl of 14 or 
15 could know little of the religious character of the plaque, that 
the plaque was left with Mrs. Lucas from 1905 and that Mr. 
Lucas did not refer to it from 1917 to 1926. 

My letters to Mr. Lucas (Aug. 30, Sept. 16 and 17, 1926), 
of which I sent a copy to Mrs. S., elicited from Mr. Lucas (Sept. 
9, 20, 21, 1926), the following points. He married Mrs. Lucas 
on June 28, 1893 ; his daughter Isis was born on Aug. 5, 1894 ; 
he went to Rangoon mid-June 1898, and was posted to Elephant 
Point in January 1899. He left it in November 1900, for Ye, 
Amherst District, whence he went to Mergui. He “guesses” 
that the ayah was 12 or 13 years old when he took her on, and 
that she was with him 6 or 8 months. He “could not vouch” 
that the ayah had obtained the ivory from his daughter, in 
case his daughter found it. As for the few annas given to the 
oyoA, they were a gratification rather than a purchase. 

The Assistant Director General of Telegraphic Traffic, 
in his No. 149-G/26, dated Delhi, November 26, 1926, informs 
Mr. D. E. Southwell that Mr. T. Lucas, a retired Deputy 
Superintendent, was employed at the Elephant Point Tei^raph 
Office “from the 28th Januarv, 1889, to the 27th November 
1900.” * 

Mrs. Southwell may therefore have been in her 6th year 
at the time of the find. Her reminiscences (Sept. 2, 1926) 
about her father’s different postings in Burma are confused, as 
may be expected from one then so young. She did not remember 
the date when the family went to Elephant Point, but calculated 


1 1 take this from the original letter lying before me. 
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that they went from Elephant Point to Lyallpur in 1901, 
thence to' Lahore {summer of 1904), Allahabad (summer of 1906), 
and Lahore (from about March 1907). Her father, she thought, 
went first to Rangoon from India. When he was posted to 
‘Aye,’’- her mother, who had not yet unpacked, took her to the 
Moulmein Convent. Next her father and mother went to 
‘ Aye’ and Mergui. At the convent, she fell ill, went to her' 
grandmother’s place at Moulmein, and was from there taken 
by her mother to Elephant Point. The ayah was dismissed 
after 2 or 3 months; a male cook, taken on after that, was 
dismissed ; then came a memorable flood, heavier than usual, 
which washed away the fishermen’s huts, reached the steps 
of the office, and left her other vivid recollection. Not long 
after that, her father was transferred to India.. The find of the 
ivory would have taken place at the end of the stay at Elephant 
Point rather than in the beginning. “ 1 can safely say I well 
remember my mother rubbing and scrubbing the ivory with 
what I now call alum, because I often heard my mother tell 
Miss Middleton, Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Hasslem that her 
Isis had found it on the beach and that she had rubbed it with 
alum. It was always on the altar." 

No trace of Mrs. Southwell’s name is found in the Moulmein 
Convent Registers, nor does an3’one at the Moulmein Convent 
remember her.* The flood described happened at Ye, according 
to Mr. Lucas,* We did not find it possible to address other 
witnesses. 

All this notwithstanding, I see no reason to doubt that 
Mrs. Southwell picked up the ivory on the beach at Elephant 
Point in 1900. She died on May 7, 1927, while being taken to 
the, Purnea hospital, and was buried at Majlispur. Her hus- 
band died the same year. I cannot say what has become of 
the ivory now. 


1 Sic, for Ye. 

3 Letterof Mother Leonie, St. Joseph'sConvent, Moulmein, 10-104926, 
to Mrs. I. A. Southwell. 

t Mr. T. Lucas' letter, All^abad, 20>fl-192e, to myeelf. 



II. Ohriatians in Bwma. 


We read iu the travels of Hieronimo di Santo Stefano that 
there w’as a ruined church in Pegu in 1496. 

“ Wliile we were thus suffering from cold and heat [at the 
town of Pegu], with many fatigues and hardships, Messer 
Hieronimo Adorno, who was a man of feeble constitution, and 
greatly reduced by these afflictions combined with an ancient 
malady which tried him sorely, after fifty-five days’ suffering, 
during which he had neither physician nor medicine, yielded 
up his spirit to our Lord God. This was at night, on the 
twenty-seventh day of December, St. John’s day, in the year 
fourteen hundred and ninety-six. Although the sacraments of 
the church could not be administered to him, as there was 
no priest among us, ^nevertheless, such was his patience and 
contrition that I am sure, judging from the excellent life 
which he had always led, that our Lord God will have received 
his soul into paradise, and to that effect have I prayed and 
continually do pray. His body was buried in a certain ruined 
church, frequented by none." * 

We should think that Hieronimo di Santo Stefano buried 
his friend, nob in a ruined Buddhist pagoda, but in a Christian 
church. Revolutions were so frequent in Burma, the North 
was so often at war against the South, that, if Christians had 
congregated at Pegu and built a church, as the Hindus congre- 
gated and built pagodas far away in the interior, it may have 
proved of short duration. We have but to judge by what 
happened repeatedly to our churches at Pegu in the 17th and 
18tb centuries. 

That ruined Church at Pegu may have been of short duration. 
It may have lasted centuries. But we do not know. By whom 
was it built 1 By Syrians or Armenians 1 By Franciscans or 
Dominicans of the Middle Ages ? We cannot say. A Domi- 
nican, Friar Andre-Marie, claims for his medieval confreres an 
enormous field ; Ethiopia, India cis-and trans-Gangetic, Siam, 
Cambodia, Cochinchina, Tonkin, China and even Japan.* 1 
can find nothing on medieval Dominicans in China, nor do 1 find 
the Franciscans elsewhere than in China and passing through 
India. Possibly, the Dominicans had a field of apostolate 


1 From this we might argue there were other Europeans at Pegu. 

* Of. R. H. Major, India tn fifteenth century, London. 1867, p. 6. 
—Friar Matthew Escandel, a Hungarian, is said to have reached China 
by land from Tenasserim with merchants {Christians t), c. A.D. 1398. 
Ct. Femfio Mendes Pinto, Voyagei aduaniureux, ch. xevi, quoted by L. 
Gaillard, S.J., op. ct 2 „ pp, 148-149. 

s Andr6-Marie, ifieiioiw Dominieaines de I'Exirime Bauchu, 

Lyon-Paris, 1886, 1. 62-83. 
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beyond India. The Franciscan John de’ Marignolli, who visited 
Tartary and China (A.D. 1340-1645), states that only the 
Minorites were known in China. ^ 

The presence of Christians in Pegu may have led Vasco da 
Gama to say in his .Rotetro (1498), “ Pegu is a land of Christians 
and the king is a Christian, and they are all white like us.” * 

Perhaps a similar explanation should be devised for other 
places which the early discoverers described as Christian. Wilford 
states, like Friar Paulinas a S. Bartholomaeo. that in Malabar 
the Christians were regarded by the Hindus and Jains as 
Buddhists, and Christ as an emanation of Buddha.^ Might this 
have led to Vasco de Gama’s way of speaking in connection 
with Pegu and Siam ? The supposition would not explain 
why the people of Gael on the Fishery Coast were called Chris- 
tians by him, or why the people of all Buddhist countries were 
not called Christians. On the other hand, it is clear enough 
that the first discoverers were not accurately informed on 
this matter. Vasco da Gama’s RoUiro places Christians at 
Coleu (Quilon) ; Cael and Bemguala (Bengal) had Christians and 
a Moorish king ; Quorongoliz (Cranganore) had Christians and 
a Christian king; so too Chomondarla (Coromandel), Pegu and 
Siam ; Conimata and Pater (60 days’ sailing from Calicut) 
had Christians and a Christian king ; Camatarra (Sumatra) was 
of the Christians.* 

What shall we think of the inevitable FernSo Mendes 
Pinto ? While traversing the lands of Timplan, he was told 
that a certain John, a disciple of Thomas Modeliar, who had 
been killed at Bigum, likewise suffered mai-tyrdom for having 
preached the Gospel at the court of the Calaminam King.''’ 
Suffice it to say that Bigum, Timplan and Calaminam are with 
Mendes Pinto place-names in Burma, and that the name 
Thomas Modeliar was given by the Indians to the Portuguese 
at Mylapore in A.D. 1621-23, when they dug into St. Thomas’ 
tomb, as that of the king said to have been buried close to the 
Saint in a separate ‘chapel.’* Thomas Modeliar would seem 


I Yule, Caihay, XI (1866), 341. 

8 Yule-Bamell, Hobaon-Jobton, Ut edn.. p. 525, a.v. Pegu. 

S Aaialic Rtaearehea, X (1808), p. 60. Paulinus (Syatema Brahmani- 
cum, Lilurgicum, Mythologicum, Romae, 1761, p. 161) sajs : “ The Malabar 
Brachmans call St. Thomas the Apostle Budha, and the Christians they 
call Baudhenmar, as i( they had received from Budha or a man full of the 
spirit of God and of piety the institutions of the Christian faith,” 

* Boteiro da Viagem qua . . . fez Dora Vaaco da Qama am 1497, pub- 
lished by D, Kdpke and Or. A. da Costa Paiva, Porto, 1838, pp. 108, 106, 
112 . 

8 No reference is given by Padre Antonio Thomaz da Silva LeitSo 
e Castro, in Oe livroa Indianoe a o manyrio de S. Themi, Lisboa, 1882, 
p. 26. 1 have not traced the passage yet in Mendes Pinto. 

« “Tanimudolyar which in tbeir language means Thomas, servant 
of God.” Cf. Correa, Landaa, 11. 726. A rotograph in my possession of 
a MS. seat from Goa after March 22, 1547, and copying an earlier 
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in Meudes Pinto’s mind to be St. Thomas, and John, his 
disciple, might be a fonn of Vizan, Mazdai’s son, whom St. 
Thomas made a deacon. Digum would be the great pagoda of 
Dagon near Rangoon, and it is quite possible that Armenian or 
other Christians, descendants of pre-Portuguese Christians in 
Burma, tried to connect Calaminaro, suggestive of the Calamina 
of St. Thomas’ martyrdom or burial, with the death of a disciple 
of the Saint, and Digum with the temple of King Mazdai 
in which, according to the Passio, St. Thomas was killed by a 
heathen (Brahman?) priest identified perhaps in Burma with 
Brama, Burman : the more so, if they placed Gondophares at 
Mylapore and did not know how to explain Calamina for Myla- 
pore and Mazdai. One of the Greek spellings of Vizan’s name is 
louz^nes,^ and he is honoured as St. Johannes in the Antiochian 
Church.* 

The legend of Calaminam and Digum could not well have 
originated among European Christians settled in Burma in the 
Portuguese period. After 1523, when St, Thomas’ relics were 
discovered at Mylapore, Mylapore was more than ever Calamina 
in the estimation of European Christians. Before 1523 they 
were still too few in Burma to spread with success in Burma 
the story of Thomas Modeliar and his disciple John ; and 
from 14i)8 they had learned that St. Thomas was buried at 
Mylapore. 

1 am not aware that the Calaminam of Mendes Pinto has 
yet been identified. The Rev. J. M. Jarre, Catholic Chaplain 
at Maymyo (Burma), writes to me (Nov. 18, 1926) ; Calamina 
means ‘ place of the foreign ruler,’ also ‘ palace of the black 
ruler.’ Cola means foreigner; it may also mean black. Min 
means ruler, governor, even king; and nam is palace, even 
Kingdom.” 

In the Kyanzittha Cave, near Pagan, Burma, Mr. Charles 
Duroiselle, the Superintendent of Archseology, reports (1922) 
the discovery of a small series of paintings representing, not 
•only several Mongol types, which he thinks to be soldiers 
•of Kublai Khan's army, who would have occupied Pagan in 
1387, but crosses which he argues are Christian.* 

This discussion is so ably conducted that, in spite of its 
length and some divergences from our views, we wi^ to take 
it over practically entire with its notes and give it all the 
publicity it deserves. 

These paintings “were found some time back painted on 
the walls of the Kyanzittha Cave ; careful and exact copies 


document from Mylapore, of Oct, 10, 1533, gives the name of the King as 
Tane Modeliar, and several times as Tome Modeliar. 

I Ind. Aniiq., 1903, p. 7. 

* Ibid., 1903, p. 167 ; Mediycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, p. 4) , 
S A summary of the Report appeared in The Statesman, Calcutta, 
Sept., 9, 1922 (dakedn.). 
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were made of them. Tlie Kyanzittha Cave, as its name indi- 
cates, was built, or at feast is supposed to have been built, by 
K-ing Kyanzittha (1084-1112). This cave, clearly destined for 
the habitation of monks, is a low brick monument, half under- 
ground and half above, close to the Nat-tauiig Monastery, near 
the Shwezigon Pagoda at Nyaung'U ; as far as has been 
ascertained, it is not mentioned in any inscription found at 
Pagan, and its attribution to King Kyanzittha rests solely 
on popular tradition, which, in the absence of old written 
documents, may he accepted a.s probable: the date of its 
foundation would fall between A.D. 1084 and 1112. Some 
of the interior walls of the cave are ornamented with a variety 
of well-executed frescoes, which are on the whole very well 
preserved. All do not represent Mongol personages, but those 
that do were probably painted during the occupation of the city, 
and their falP therefore may be put down as 1287. One re- 
presents a Buddha seated European fashion on a high chair, 
his feet resting on a lotus ; a full-blown lotus is seen rising up 
on its stalk from the back of the chair, at the junction of 
one of the back legs and the seat ; the back of tlie chair Is high, 
and trifoHated, the ui^por portion forming an oval halo round 
the Buddha’s bead ; he is holding his begging-bowl on his lap 
with both hands Another shows a Buddhist monk, Chinese, 
as his dress indicates ; he is meditating. His eyes are closed ; 
he holds a rosary in front of his breast, and is seated in the 
posture of meditation, that is on his hams, with his feet crossed 
in front, soles upwards.^ There are one or two others, the 
technique of which certainly shows strong (P. 76') Central' 
Asian influence.* But the most interesting figures are those 
reproduced in Plate I. The first (fig. 1) represents a Mongol 
officer. He is seated on a low wooden stool ; on his head is 
a helmet, from the summit of which hangs backwards what 
appears to be the tail of an animal. The upper part of his 
body is clad in a close-fitting jerkin adorned with rosaces, and 
his legs are encased in similarly close-fitting trousers ; a 
bandana surrounds his waist. The features are very clearly 
cut, and the high cheek-bone, almond eye, taint moustache, 
and spare beard are reminiscent of the Tartar type. A bird 
is perched on his left hand. It is not easy to make out 
exactly what kind of bird this is ; the bead itself is little bird- 
like. It is not a cock nor a parrot. I myself think it is meant 
to represent a hawk or falcon. As is well known, like the 
nobles of medieval Europe, the Tartars were fond of hunting 
and hawking. As far as is known, hawking was never practised 
in Bumra ; there is no mention of it anywhere in Burmese 


> The fall of the Mongols at Pagan (?). — H. H. 

* Jlight not this be the Chinese Tfimo or Toma, or Boddhi Dhacma, 
between whom and St. Thomas there may be identity ? — H. H. 

8 These pictures should be published. — H. H. 
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literature ; so that this sport was new to them, and the bird, 
in all probability, unfamiliar. This little detail of a badly 
drawn bird is interesting in that it shows that these pictures 
were painted, not by the Tartars themselves, but probably by 
some local artists. Quite familiar birds, as the parrot, the cock, 
the peacock, etc., the Burmese know how to represent beautiful- 
ly, as is attested by old frescoes, stone and plaster-carvings at 
Pi^an and elsewhere.* Figure 2 of Plate I repre.sents a 
Mongol regular in the act of shooting with bow and arrow ; he 
is dressed apparently much in the same way as the first 6gure, 
but has no hide boots like the officer. Such is, up to now at 
least, the meagre tangible evidence of the passage of Kublai 
Khan’s warriors in the old city of Mien: passage which 
politically shook the country to its foundations, and tolled the 
knell of the first Burmese dynasty. 

“ 35. Not far from the figures of the Mongol officer and 
soldier, which form the subject of the preceding paragraph, and 
are illustrated in Plate I, are found pictures of crosses, un- 
mistakably Christian crosses ; as has been said above, the 
Kyanzittha Cave is a Buddhist monument, hence the interest 
of the Christian symbol on its walls, at the Burmese capital, in 
the closing years of the I3th century. The fresco is a square 
measuring 30'’x30*. The square is bordered by two lines of 
about a quarter of an inch each in thickness ; the outer one is 
black and the inner pale yellow. Within this square, about 
one inch from the yellow lino on the four sides, is a geometri- 
cal figure forming another square and made up of thirteen 
small panels marked out by a thin yellow line ; five are in the 
middle ; of these the central one is somewhat larger, the outer 
four coming into contact with it at each of its angles ; around 
these inner five is a series of eight slightly larger panels, the 
apace between all these figures being filled with the outlines of 
floral designs in black. It is in each of the eight outer panels 
or squares that the crosses are painted. They are yellowish ; 
the fibres and the knots in the wood are very realistic, leaving 
no possible doubt as to the material intended to be represented. 
As is well known, the two principal forms of the Christian cross, 
and which were at first used indiscriminately, are the equila- 
teral or Greek cross, and the enta: eapiMa or Latin cross, in 
which the lower limb is longer than the three others ; in course 
of time the equilateral cross became the particular emblem of 
the churches in the East, and the cross with unequal limbs 
became popular in the West. Our fresco represents both 
binds, and four of each, the Latin crosses being somewhat 
bigger than the others. These crosses are, as far as is known. 


1 "But some birds ia Burma resemble the hawk; heace, the non- 
descript bird on the Mongol officer's fist is probably to be put down to 
defective craftmanship.”— C. Z>. 
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tbe earliest testimony, if not of established Christianity, which I 
doubt, at least of the presence of Christians in the Buddhist 
metropolis. This must not be taken to mean that Christianity 
had never before been heard of in Burma, that Christians had 
never set foot on its soil ; there is on the contrary a reasonable 
likelihood to the contrary ; for, in the south of India. Chris- 
tiauity had, at the end of the 12th century, been established 
for nigh on seven centuries already, and it had not been un- 
known either, though for a somewhat shorter period, to the 
north-west and north beyond Burma ; unfortunately, there is 
{P. 19) no documentary evidence, internal or external, to 
enlighten us on the subject in so far as this province is con- 
cerned. From which side had the Christian or Christians res- 
ponsible for those representations come ? Were they settled 
there or merely passing through ? These are questions, an 
attempt to elucidate which may prove interesting, 

“St. Thomas the Apostle chose India for the field of his 
labours, and suffered martyrdom and was buried at the Little 
Jlount at Mylapore,^ a suburb of Madras. It was for a time 
thought that this legend rested on pretty solid foundations, but 
later researches have proved that St. Thomas never went to 
South India and was not therefore buried there.® All the. best 
early evidence, that is, from tbe third century to the 6th, tends 
to show that he evangelised the Parthian Empire, and that, by 
India, he is understood to have also carried his labours into a 
region including the Indus valley, but never went any further 
to the south of it into Hindostan proper.® The first reliable 
intimation we have of the existence of Christianity in Southern 
India dates from the 6th century and is found in the works of 
Cosmas Indicopleustee (535 A.D.). He travelled in South India 
and tells us that in Ceylon there was then “ a church of Chris- 
tians with clergy and a congregation of believers ” ; he did not 
know, however, whether Christianity was established anywhere 
further East ; * he adds that there were Christians also at Male, 
that is Malabar. These Christians were of East Syrian origin 
and had come to India probably to avoid persecution.* The 
Christians in Malabar were, and are known as “the Christians 


1 At the Cathedral of S, Thom4 ; not at I.ittle Mount. — H. H. 
i It cannot bo said that this is proved. — H. H. 

^ The reader who has followed us so far will know what to think of 
this point and others in this paragraph on which we do not comment, — 
H. H. 

4 Cosmas’ ignorance as to the existence of Christians beyond Tapro- 
bane or Ceylon, has been turned into an argument against the existence 
of Christians at Mylapore. Germann, op. cii,, pp. 138-137, answers that 
‘ beyond ’ may mean, not the Indian mainland, but the countries towards 
China, and that “the isolated church of Mailapur, which after all stood in 
the closest connection with the Church of Malabar, must have appeared to 
him as an appendix of Male.” — H. H. 

i This statement is too general.— H. H. 
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of St. Thomas” ; there is no doubt that they were Nestorians ; * 
St. Thomas seems to have been their special saint, hence the 
pious legend that he had evangelized South India and was 
buried there. From that early period there were Nestorians in 
Malabar up to the time they were converted by Catholic 
Missionaries in the 16th century. Such being the case and 
considering the relations, commercial and otherwise, which 
existed between Burma and Southern India since the early 
centuries of our era ; considering also the extraordinary expan- 
sive and proselytising spirit of the Nestorians, who soon became 
known all over Asia, there is a great probability that Christians 
of St. Thomas, laymen or clergy or both, found their way to 
Burma at some time or other ; if so, whether their influence was 
in any way felt, whether they succeeded in founding here and 
there small Christian communities, as they had done in India, 
is a problem which will probably never be solved. The fact 
that the crosses found at Pagan are painted on the walls of a 
Buddhist monument, goes, I think, far to show the unlikelihood 
of a commimity, however small, of South Indian Nestorians 
being established at the Burmese capital: in such a case, they 
would have had a church, or a chapel,* or at least a house 
wherein to meet; and would not have painted crosses in a 
Buddhist cave. Presumptive evidence points rather to the 
north-west as the route by which these Christian symbols came 
to Burma.’ 


1 Were there no ChristianB in Southern India before the condemnation 
of Nestorius at Ephesus (A.D. 431) ? tVere there none in China ? Theo- 
doret (Sermo IX <U leg^ua ; Migne. P.G., t. 83, col 103S) says of the 
Apostiea, “our fishermen and publicans and Paul,” that “they carried 
the laws of the gospel to all the nations. They induced into receiving 
the laws of the Crucified, not only the Romans and those living under 
their sway, but the Scythic and Sarmatic nations, and the Indians, and 
the iGthiopians, and the Persae, and Serae, and the Hyrcani, and the 
Boctrians, and the Britanni, and the Cymbri, and the Gertnani, in a word, 
every race of men, and all nations.” Theodoret was bom in 386 (393 ?) 
and died in 457 (458 T). Long before hiox (c. A.D. 303-305), Amobius 
wrote in Adversus Genus that the new power which had arisen from the 
works wrought by the Lord and hia Apostles "had subdued the flame of 
human passions, and brought into a hearty acceptance of one faith a vast 
variety of races, and nations the most different in their manners. For 
we can count up in our reckoning things achieved in India, among the 
Seres, Persians and Medes ; in Arabia, Egypt, Asia and Syria ; among the 
Galatians, the Parthiaos, and the Phrygians; in Achaia, Macedonia aod 
Epirus; in all the islands and provinces which the rising or the setting 
sun looks down upon.” QuoW from Max. Bibliofh. Patrum, 1677, II. 
448, in Yule, Cathay, I (1866), LXXXIX n. 3.—H. H. 

2 “The broad tolerance of those times would have viewed such a 
building with no disfavour; there can still be seen a Vishnuite temple 
right in the midst of the grandest Buddhist monuments ; see Buroiselle’s 
“ the Nat-Hlaung-Kyaung, Pagan,” in Annual Report, Archceological 
Survey o/ Jndia, for 1912’13, page 136 fi.” — C. D. 

B “ ^e litwature on the history of the Christians of St. Thomas and 
early Christianity in Southern India is rather voluminous ; the interested 
reader is referred to the following; C. Swanston, A Memoir of the PrimU 
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“The history of the spread, at an early period, of Chris- 
tianity in the East, that is Centra! Asia and China, was up to a 
few years ago rather involved, andiormsthe subject of a rather 
voluminous, but intensely interesting literature. It is the 
Nestorians who were the first apostles of this vast extent of 
territory. N’estorius was the patriarch of Constantinople, and 
after the condemnation of his heresy by the Council of Ephesus 
in 431 and his banishment, his opinions began to spread rapidly 
to Persia. It is however about the 7th and 8th centuries that 
their progress further East to Central Asia and China assumes a 
(P. 20 ) real importance. There was already a Metropolitan see 
established in China in the middle of the 9th century, and the 
Nestorians were numerous in Central Asia ; in fact, they were 
found all along the route from Persia to China, principally on 
land, but also along the sea route. It is not the place here to 
follow their fortunes. Suffice it to say that in China proper 
they suffered a heavy blow when the edict for their proscription 
was promulgated in 845, though there is evidence that they 
continued to exist, if not exactly to flourish, in Central Asia. 
There was a great recrudescence of missionary activity in the 
12th and 13tb centuries, during the reigns of the Great Mongol 
Khans: Chinghiz, Okkodai, Kuyuk, Mangu, Kublai; at the 
beginning of the I3th century the Nestorians were very nume- 
rous among the Quigurs, the Mongols and the Tanguts ; ' the 
Keraites (Kitan) had been convert^ at least a century before 
that. All these Great Khans appear to have been rather 
indifferent in the matter of religion, above all that profes.sed by 
their subjects, though they themselves had rather a leaning 
towards Buddhism. But they took great delight in listening to 
discussions among adherents of rival cults: Taoists, Buddhists, 
Musulmans, Nestorians, and sometime-s Catholics. Guillaume 
de Rubruck.® a Franciscan monk, who was sent among the 


live Church oj Malaya, or the Syrian Christiana oj the Apostle Thomas, 
J.R.A S., I. pages 172-IB2. and 11, 243-247; Yule’s Marco Polo, 

vide in Index ; S. L4vi, Notts sur Its Indo-Scythes, III. St. Thomas, Gondo- 
pkarei, Masdeo, in Journal .Isintique, 1867 ; IV. Philipps, The cvnn«i;iio>» 
of St. Thomas with Indio, in /ndian Antiquary, 1603, pages 1 ; 146; this 
last is a splendid work and has said the last word on the subjeot.’’— C. D. 

> “The Tanguts, or, as they are also known, the Si-Hia, were the 
descendants of the Tang Yang, and therefore of Tibetan origin, and their 
language t>elonged to the Tibeto-Burraan family. As nearly as the 8th 
century they had spread along the upper course of the Yellow River. In 
the llth century their kingdom corresponded to the province of Kan Su. 
Si-Hia (the Western Hia) was properly the dynastic name of the kingdom ; 
it originated in 883, when the chief of the Tang Yanghelped the Emperor 
Hi Tsuiig to defeat the rebel Hung Ch au ; as a reward he was affiliated 
to the imperial clan of the Hia, and created Duke of the Hia. The 
Tanguts were for a time a thorn in the side of China. They were con- 
quer^ in 1227 by the Mongols.”— C. D. 

* ” There was a good number of travellers in Central Asia and China 
in the 13th century ; but the following are the principal, from whose works 
and letters knowledge has been derived : J. of Plano CarpinI (Plan 
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Tartars by St. Louis. King of France, and who resided at the 
court of Mangu for some time, tells us of such a discussion which 
took place on the 31st of May 1254, at Karakorum between 
Musulmans, Buddhists and Nestorians, and in which the 
Buddhists were worsted. He reached the Mongol Court at Kara- 
korum in 1253, and tells us how he met, in a tent surmounted 
by a cross, not far from that of the Great Khan, an Armenian 
monk who had come from Jerusalem to convert the Emperor 
Mangu ; how again, the chief wife of Mangu, and her children 
and some ladies, came to the Nestorian chapel. They all 
prostrated themselves on the ground, touched the image.s'with 
thoir right hand and then kissed it; Mangu also came in and 
made the Franciscans sing hymns. These little details show 
bow Christianity in several of its forms: Catholic, Armenian. 
Nestorian, was not 'only tolerated, but revered by some of 
the very highest at the court of the Great Khans. That among 
the immediate entourage of these Tartar Emperors, among 
their troops and officers, there was a large number of Christians 
cannot be doubted ; historical records, as a matter of fact, show 
this to have been the case. It is even recorded by Plan Carpin 
that the Great Khan Kuyuk (died 1248) had intended becoming 
a Christian. The conditions during the reign of Kublai Khan 
(1200-1294), whose troops took Pagan in 1287, were in no way 
different from those obtaining under his predecessors ; he himself 
had a Christian bodyguard of 1,000 warriors, and Christians 
were to be found among bis troops and no doubt among his 
officers. We learn from a Chinese work of the 12th century, 
quoting an earlier work of the 11th century, that there was a 
Nestorian church at Ch'eng-tu in Sze-ChSvan built by people 
from Central Asia ; and Marco Polo is quite explicit as to the 
existence of Nestorians in Yunnan in the 13th century. 

“The above sketch is necessarily very short and therefore 
imperfect, and the reader, for fuller information, is referred to 
the principal works on the subject,* but even so it will be seen 
that the assumption that there were at least some (P. 2l\ 
Christians in the Mongol contingent which reached Pagan, rests 
on. solid foundations and carries a feeling of vraisemh^^nc^, not 


Carpin), sent in 12i3 by Pope Innocent IV. with a letter to the Taitar 
Emperor and his people; returned to France in 1247. William of 
Rubruquis (Ouillaume de Rubruck), sent by St. Louis of France in 12S3 ; 
returned 1^3. Hayton (Rethum) I., King of Little .Armenia : started in 
1254 and returned 1235. Marco Polo, the greatest and most interesting 
of all, 1271-1299. Jean de Monte-Corvino started 1289 and resided in 
China for many yeare.”— C. D. 

* Yule, J/orco Po/o i W. W. Rockbill, IVi/fiaMt dePtidrufl: ; D’Ohsson, 
Uieioirt dw Mongols', Havret, Stilt chriiieane dt Si-ngaii-fou; Pelliot, 
Ckritiens d'Asie Centrale, etc. See also previous footnote.’’— C. D. 

Add two studies by A. Mingana : The early spread of Chrislianily in 
the Far East, in ; Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Vol. 9, Xo. 2, July 
1923; and: The early Spread of Christianity in India, i3i£i.,Vol. l0,Ko.2, 
July, 1928. 
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to say certitude, which study of the subject serves only to 
strengthen. How long were the Mongols in Pagan after its fall 1 
Probably nob very long ; a few weeks at the most ; long enough, 
anyway, to allow them to paint, or cause to be painted, all 
these curious frescoes mentioned in the foregoing paragraph on 
the walls of the Kyanzittha cave. The fact that the crosses 
here discussed are found painted among images of warriors, 
monks and others bearing unmistakable Mongolo-Chinese charac- 
teristics, tends to show that these crosses were painted by, or 
at the instance of, Christians among the troops of the Great 
Khan who entered Pagan in 1287 

“37. Although Europeans have known Burma for nigh 
on five centuries^ and European influence made itself felt 
gradually in many ways: economic, political, etc., it does not 
appear to have made itself felt for some centuries in Burmese 
religious art and architecture; in so much at least as I am 
aware, Burmese temples and their decorations shew not the 
least trace of such influence till the beginning of the 18th 
century, and then only at {P. 22) Amarapura, the then capital. 
But that influence is unmistakable, above ail as regards 
frescoes, and sculptures ornamenting some temples and monas- 
teries ” 

May we hope that Mr. Duioiselle will give us more of these 
frescoes in the Kyanzittha Cave? At p. 41, App. E., I find 
that only three have been photographed, from drawings pre- 
pared in the Superintendent’s Office, t.e.. Nos. 6 to 9 (annual 
numbers) or Noa. 2209 to 2211 (serM numbers). One of these 
3 photographs is that of the crosses ; the other two must be 
figs. 1 and 2 of Plate 1, in the Eeport for the year ending Slst 
March, 1922. 

As the photograph of the fresco of the crosses was not 
published in Mr. Duroiselle’s Eeport for 1922, I applied for a 
copy, and was further given permission by Sir John Marshall, 
Director General of Archseology for India, to publish it, a 
favour for which I am duly grateful. 

Mr. Duroiselle is, I believe, right in feeling strong on the 
subject of the Christian character of these crosses, even though 


1 "The first European who visited Burma was Nicolodi Conti; he was 
first in Tenasserim and Arakan, and at Ava about 1430. Next comes the 
Russian Nikitin, who, during his travels in the East between 1468 and 
1474, visited Pegu. Two Genoese, Hieronimo di Santo Stefano and 
Hietonimo Adorno, came from South India to Pegu ; the latter died there 
in 1496, md was buried by his friend Santo Stefano in a church then in 
mins ; this seems to indicate there may have been a mission in Pegu 
before that. Whether the church had been Cathobc or Neatorian, there 
is no means of ascertaining ; but from the early centuries of our era, there 
had been Neetorian Christians in Malabar and Ceylon. After the disco- 
very of the Cape of Good Hope in November 1497 and the arrival of 
Vasco da Gama at Calicut in May 1498, the influx of merchants and others 
to Burma becomes almost uninterrupted.'’-— C. O. 
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they are different in {onn from the crosses incised on stone found 
thus far in China, Ceylon, Malabar and Mylapore. The sym- 
metry of the complicated drawing, the eightfold repetition of a 
cross in two sets of four each — the Latin or longer crosses being 
on the bigger petals, the four Greek crosses on the smaller 
petals, of an eight-petalled lotus fresco, and a ninth cross occu- 
pying the centre — especially the fact, vouched for by Mr. 
Duroiselle, that the fibres and the knots of the wood have been 
realistically imitated, cannot be the result of mere fancy ; they 
point to set purpose, to the religious character of the crosses. 
What Mr. Duroiselle calls the floral designs may be compared 
with some of the floral or cloud-liUe designs of Christian crosses 
in China.’ 

If the crosses are Christian, as I think they are, one cannot 
well understand how they came to be painted by Christians in 
a shrine occupied at the time by Buddhists, Were they painted 
by Buddhists in imitation of what they had seen done by 
Christians, say the Mongol soldiers of Kublai Khan, whom they 
would also have depicted on their walls ? That would argue 
Christian influence on Buddhist art, and the presence of Chris- 
tians, with perhaps a place of worship in other parts of Pagan. 
Or may the cave have served as a place of Christian worship, 
either for the soldiers of Kublai Khan or even for an earlier 
colony of Christians from China or from Southern India ? A 
place of Christian worship might have become a place of 
Buddhist worship in the sequel, either by the gradual deterio- 
ration of its congregation and clergy or throogh Buddhist 
supersession. We must suspect that ancient Nestorian churches 
in China eventually lost their Christian character and became 
heathen pagodas through one or other of these causes. In 
India, in the beginning of the 14th century or earlier, many 
Christian churches, according to Friar Jordanus of Severac, 
were turned forcibly into mosques by Muhammadans from 
Multan, and their endowments and properties were confiscated.* 
IE something similar had happened for the Kyanzittha Cave, 
can we be sure that what is described as paintings of Buddha 
and Chinese Buddhist monks is really Buddhistic 1 If it is, 
may it not have been added later? The presence at Pagan of 
Christians from Southern India, in particular from the Telugu 
country or from near Mylapore, would not at all be surprising, 
considering that the Vishnuites (from Southern India?) had 
a temple at Pagan, and that the Christians of India were great 
traders. 

It is easy to ask questions. We feel, however, little 


1 L. Qaillard, S.J., Croix el swastika en Chine, 2ndedn.,pp. 130; 163; 
or H. Havret, S.J., La elite chritienne de Si-ngan-fou, Pt. 11, 176; 177; 
ISO. 

2 Yule, The Wonders of the East by Friar Jordanus, 1S63, p. 23. This 
was in Lesser India, i.e. in Sind and Gujarat up to Kanara. 
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reverence for a remark made on Mr. Duroiselle’s report by Mr. 
Levvisohn, the Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma. 
•‘Some of the crosses,” he writes, “are the same as the multi- 
plication sign, which is not a specifically Christian symbol. If. 
however, the design is not of religious import, it may perhaps 
be of interest as a very early specimen of Cubist art.” * 

What has the Cubist art to do with Burmese art and a 
multiplication sign? Or a multiplication sign with a fresco? 
Why not argue that all Greek crosses are a sign of addition, 
and when turned to the proper angle, primeval signs of multi- 
plication ? Might not some signs of addition and multiplication, 
among them those of the Kyanzittlm Cave, be Christian crosses ? 
What shall we make of crosses whose lower vertical limb is 
longer than the other three 1 What of crosses which the painter 
took pains to represent as made of wood? Mr. Lewisohn’s 
facetious speculations are worse than regrettable. They are a 
disgrace in an official document. I am not Mr. Duroiselle’s 
spokesman, but ] feel the stronger for him, because, as these 
•slighting comments on a most valuable discovery came from bis 
superior officer, Mr. Duroiselte was forced to keep silent. These 
same cheap remarks may have been the reason why a repro- 
duction of the fresco was not published with Mr. Duroiselle’s 
report. 

To the Christians of the East and of the West it was not 
even a matter of indifference which kind of tree the wood was 
of on which our Lord was crucified. Ibn Muliallal {c, 941 A.D.) 
speaks of the Christiajis near Naja, tributary to Thath&h, who 
carried away a kind of wood whicli fire would not burn, believ- 
ing that Christ had been crucified thereon.* 

Duroisellc’s fresco of nine crosses may be compared with 
the woven horizontal bottom of a Chinese bedstead pictured by 
Gaillard in his Croix et Sioastika en Gkint, p. 55. It shows 8 
crosses in panels round a cross in the central panel, this central 
cross being itself flanked by smaller crosses in each angle of the 
central cross. All the crosses are equal-armed. The arrange- 
ment is again that of an eight-petalled lotus; eight crosses are 
on the petals; the central cross with its tour smaller crosses is 
in the cup of the lotus. 

FernAo Mendes Pinto, while referring to Chinese intercourse 
with Burma two centuries earlier than under Kublai Khan, 
would seem to speak of a temple erected to a cult foreign to 


* Cf. Report of the Superintendent, Arah. Survey, Burma, Bancoon. 
1922, p. 2. " 

- Yule, Cathay, I (1866), cxi; clxxxvil; Thathah was a month’s 
journey from Hatkah or Harkat in the direction of China. Harkah was 
itself east of Khorasan and the Muhammadan cities of MawaruJnalir. Cf. 
also Yule, Marco Polo, I (1875). pp- 132-145. On the woods of the cross 
of Christ (palm, olive, cypress, and citron) see John de’ Marignolli (c. A.D. 
1348) in Yule, Cathay, II (1868), pp. 361.385. Sir John d© Maundeville, 
Travefr, oh. 2, has : cypress, palm, cedar and oUve. 
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Burma. “And in the Kingdom of Pegu, where I have often ^ 
been, I have seen one | a temple] ® like unto this (the temple of 
Bigay potim, that is to say God of a hundred and ten thousand 
Gods, Gorchoo fungani ginaeo ginaca, which according to their 
report signifies ‘strong and great above all others’), named by 
those of the Country Ginocoginano,® the God of Greatness,'* 
which Temple was in times past built by the Chineses, when as 
they commanded to the India’s, being according to their Suppu- 
tation, from the Year of our Lord Jesus Christ 1013, to the 
Year 1072, by which account it appears that the India’s were 
under the Empire of China but only fifty and nine Years, for 
the Successour of him that conquered it. called Eiitagano,* 
voluntarily abandoned it, in regard of the great expence of 
money and blond that the unprofitable keeping of it cost him.” ^ 

Diogo do Couto makes some wild guesses about St. Thomas 
with reference to a bell and an anchor found in Pegu. 

“When the flower-bom fisherman, the founder of the 
dynasty of Pegu Kings, started building the town of Pegu, he 
also wished to build to his Idols some Temples, which they call 
Vnrellas ; and so he began to dig the foundations of one which 
he had decided to make very sumptuous. And below, in the 
foundations, they found a copper bell, shaped like ours, It 
was seven fathoms {hragas) in circumference, a palm and a lialf 
thick on the sides, and three fathoms high ; around it, below, 
there was an iasoiiption and beautifully wrought letters in relief, 
the characters of which are not known nor understood (P. Jo9) 
by all those Gentios. He ordered to place this bell on the 
Varella, which was one of the great labours of the world and 
was held in much veneration by all the Gentios. 

“And, while making our conjectures on this matter, it 
seems to me that the bell was the work of the Apostle St. 
Thomas, who journeyed there preaching the Law of Grace, that 
country being inhabited then by Chins [Chinese]: for they have 
it in their writings that they were already the masters of those 
Kingdoms ; and so they have still inanj' of their things, because 
the work of their Temples, which are Vareliaa, was doubtless 
by the Chins, and this kind of bells was never used in the East 
except by Christians, and the Holy Apostle must have had 
them founded by the Chins, who are the best workmen to be 
found in the world for all manner of handicrafts. And this 


' Algxmaa vezti: sometimes. Cf. Hist. Oriental de las peregrinaciones 
de Ferrum Mendez Pinio, translated into Spanish by Francisco de Herrera 
Maldonado, Madrid, 1$84, ch. 96, p. 173, col. I. 

2 Another temple of another god idol {ibid.). 

2 Qinocoginana (iiiuf.). 

* God of all greatness (t6uf.). t Osiusgam (ibid.). 

® Cf. The Voyages and Adventures a} Ferdinand Mendez Flnto 

writien originally in the Portugal tongue. .. .Done into English by H. 
C[ogan), Gent. The Second Edition Corrected and Amended, London. 
1663, oh. 30. section 2 (read 3), p. 119. 
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opinion of mine about the Chins having been lords of these 
Kingdoms is confirmed by this that, when the first King dug 
the foundation for the building of his palaces, they found 
underground an anchor of cast iron, which is made in cjiina 
only ; it had four flukes, like those of our galleys (gaUs), and 
was so big that in our own times it was used on the ship of a 
Portuguese merchant called the Lagra (hum mercador Poi- 

tugues chamada a [sic] Lagra, morador ) an inhabitant of 

the colony of S. Thome. A few years ago (P. 460) this anchor 
w'as lost in the same sea of Pegu, where the ship that used it 
was lost. Else, wo may think also that this anchor belonged to 
one of the ships sent by King Solomon to those parts in quest 
of things for the Temple of Jerusalem. Hence, it seems that 
the sea already reached up to the City of Pegu, and that the 
ships cast anchor there, that is at the distance we said, all of 
which was covered by that deluge which, thej' say, swallowed 
up, more than a thousand years ago, and covered more than a 
hundred leagues of land;^ and, as I presume, the whole was 
then peopled by the Chins.” * 

Baron Te.xtor de RaNUsi is the author of a Memoire sxir la 
Vierge du TempU dt ShoR-DagoH'Frahd Rangoun, in Exfraiis des 


1 Cf. do CovUo, Da Asia, Tom. viii, Dec. xii, lib. 5, c. 3, Lisbon, 
1733, p. 4o5. There do Couto says tliat at first all was water up to the 
Kingdom of Braraa, a distance of 60 longues. To the Portuguese Pegu 
was Lower Burma j Brama, i.«. Burma, was north of the Kingdom of 
Pegu, in other words it was Ava. 

2 C£. ibid., pp. 458-360. 

“ Another remarkable thing about the Shw8 Dagohn Pc^oda is its 
ijell, U feet high, 7^ feet across, and weighing 42 tons, the third largest 
bell in the world. This bell has a history. After the second Burmese 
war in 1853, the English made an attempt to carry it as a trophy to 
Calcutta, but ere they shipped it the monster toppled over into the 
Rangoon river, and sank to the bottom. With the appliances then at 
hand they were unable to get it up again. After a time the Burmans 
made a request that they might have it. Yes, tliey might have the bell, 
if they could get it. They succeeded in raising it out of the river, and 
hauled it back in triumph to the position it occupies to-day.” Cf. Four 
years ire Upper Burma, by W. R. Winston, London, 0. H. Kelly, 1892, 
p, 132. 

The second largest bell in the world is said by the same author to be 
that of the Mengohn Pagoda of Mandalay, a picture of which appears in 
his book at p. 133; the largest bell is that of Moscow (t'Md., p. 134). 

Qasparo Balbi visited the Dagon pagoda in 1683. A staircase led up 
to it, divided into three flights of 40, 30 and 20 steps. At the highest 
flight of stairs stood two angels of stone with a crown in three tiers. 
'• On visiting this place, at the foot of the first staircase, when one ascends. 
I turned to the left, and, with some Portuguese who were in my company, 
we found in a hall a very big bell, which, when we measured it, we found 
to be seven prees and three palms ; the whole of it is full of letters, from 
the top to the bottom, so close that one touches the other ; and they are 
very well made, clear and polished, but there is not a nation that can 
understand them, not even the people of Pegu ; and they have not even a 
remembrance whence it came or how it was carried there.” Cf. Viaggio 
delV Indie Onentali di Oasparo Balbi, Venetia, 1590, fol. 97r. 
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Imvaux de 1864 d 1867 de la SociUi acadhnique de St. Quentin 
(St. Quentin, Jules Moreau, 1866), pp. 1-37. This was followed 
by a Deuxihne mhnoire aur I’idole de la Vierge du iemph de 
Shok-Dagon-Prah a. Rangoon (Indo-CUne), pp. 37-66. The notes 
I took at St. Joseph’s College. Trichinopoly, in 1923, during a 
perfunctory examination of these articles, show that the statu- 
ette, which Textor de Ravisi acquired during his stay at Karikal 
and thought might be a Madonna, does not hold a child. To 
suggest that the statue is a Madonna or that it should be 
compared with the Kuanin of China, who is generally represented 
with a child, may appear therefore superfluous. It is not even 
sure that the statuette represents a u-oman. de Millohe, Director 
of the Mus6e Guimet at Lyons, to which the statuette was 
presented in 1879 by Textor de Ravisi, holds that it represents 
Gautama Buddha.* 

I should not have adverted to this statuette, if there were 
not a chance that the Baron be right. Opinion is still divided 
about the person of Kuanin. Friar John de’ Marignolli, express- 
ing probably the opinion of highly-placed Chinese Christians of 
his time (1342 — end of 1346), plainly states that the cult of the 
Madonna was not unknown in one of the temples of Chinn. At 
the risk of being counted among the retrogrades, I record 
this opinion here: “Also all the philosophers and astronomers 
of Babylon and Egypt and Chaldea calculated that in the conjunc- 
tion of Mercury with Saturn a girl should be born, who, as a 
virgin, without the knowledge of men, should bear a son in the 
land of Israel. And the iiua^e of this virgin is kept in great 
state in a temple in Kampsay, and on the first appearance of 
the moon of the first month (that is of February, which is the 
first month among the Cathayers) that new year’s feast i« cele- 
brated with great magnificence, and with illuminations kept up 
all the night.” ^ 


r Cf. Ind. .Inlig., XII (1883), p. 312. Cf. also CongHs huermtional 
du Orientalisles : Compte-rendu de la premiere sueion, Paris, (t. I, 
Paris, 1874), pp. 381-385. In t. II, Paris, 1876, p. 423, there is an illustra- 
tion of “some statuettes of Buddha found in India, in 1866, at the foot of 
a tree called Jeloupet-ittaram, near a ruined tower.” I have little doubt 
that the allusion is to what was found near the ruined ‘ Chinese ’ tower of 
Negapatam, then within the grounds of the Jesuit College transferred 
later to Trichinopoly. For a picture of the tower see Yule, IforcoPo/o, II 
|1875), 320. 

- Cf. Yule.Coiftai/, II (1866), pp. 393-394, where see Yule's objections. 
For the cult of Kuanin supposed to be the Madonna see L. Gailiard, S.J., 
Croix et swastika, 2nd edn., pp. 167-171. Fr. F. de Queyroz {Couqvisla, 
p. 30) says: “As God made him [St. Thomas] the Apostle of the 
Universe, he left traces of his presence in the whole of it; and even in 
China he sowed so much the new Law which he preached .and the 
prodigies with which he confirmed it, that one of its Emperors sent at that 
time ambassadors to bring him news about it ; and the Devil profiting by 
the occasion, he introduced through them into China, instead of a know- 
ledge of the Law of Christ, a new Idolatry, which from that time origin- 
ated in that vast Monarchy, as our Missionaries labouring in that 
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Tlie Rev. 0. Huysraan, formerly in Burma and now o£ the 
Kumbakonam Diocese, wrote for me the following notes on 
February 2, 1923, at St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, where 
I met him : 

"When I was in Northern Burma, one of my friends, Mr. 
Gibson, who had been in the Survey Department and who was 
then residing at Mandalay, spoke to me of a surveying expedi- 
tion which, as far as I remember, he had made on the side 
of Pakokku, and he said he had found there a pagoda which had 
all the characteristics of our ancient Catholic cathedrals.' This 
might perhaps be a clue to Mr. Duroiselle. 

“ I also remember that, while in North Burma, I heard 
old Fr. Lecomte, then in charge of Nabek, say that there was a 
very mysterious part of the country, where, people said, a white 
Saint had come formerly, and that the inhabitants of those 
parts were of a religion which was neither Buddhism nor 
hcatlienism ; it could be only a corruption or a vague notion of 
Christianity. Once he had succeeded to get people to guide 
him to it; but, before they reached, they left him, from fear of 
the consequences probably. As far as I remember, that country 
must be in the Chindwin District. Fr. Lecomte believed in it 
firmly, and he greatly regretted he had not been able to manage 
his exploration successfully. He seemed to say there would have 
been danger in pursuing it." 

This may be compared with what we find about n Chinese 
Toma or Tamo, who is represented as a White Buddha and is 
spoken of as the son of a South Indian King.^ Just so ; SftlivS- 
hana (St. Thomas ?), under the name of Vikramamitra, identifi- 
able with one of the VikratPadityas, is called the son of the 


Chriitiaiiity have newly (<1« nwo) ascertained. And the memories of 
St. Thomas and of the ancient Christianity of China may be seen in 
Manoel da Faria e Souza, tomo 2.” 

It is remarkable that at this early date our Missionaries thus ex- 
plained the vision of Emperor Ming-Ti (A.D. 08-64), which not a few 
Sinologists still explain with reference to Christ (cf. Mrs. E. A. Oordon. 
W orli-HwleTB or the Lotue Goepel, I. 27-28). Might not NSgSrjuna's 
tower in South India have reference to the palace built in heaven hy St. 
Thomae and the Hymn of the Snul, in which St. Thomas, the einger, 
represents himself as the conqueror of the dragon 7 

t Mr. Gibson was the Settlement Olhcer for the Pakokku District. He 
wrote tho Settlement Report for that District, and may have alluded to 
his discovery in his report. (Letter of Mr. F. C- Claneey, 126 Cantonments, 
Agra, U.P., 16. 11. 1926, to myself.) 

2 L. Oaillard, S.J., Croiz et swastika en Chine, 2nd edn., pp. 74n. 1 ; 
78 n. 3 ; Mrs. E. A. Gordon, Aston Cristology, index, s.v., Tamo, where he 
is described as the "Twin of Shaka.” Our Didymus, of whom the 
Gnostics made the Twin of Christ ? Mrs. E. A. Gordon (ibid., pp. 260- 
261) believes she discovered a picture of'St. Thomas in one described 
as Tamo's in the Forest of Tablets at Sianfu, wherein the ‘ Sin-gan-fu ' 
stone was housed in 1907. PelJiot (CArtfiens d' Asie Centrale, in T'ountr 
Poo, 1914) thinks that the place where it stood before was the very place 
where Olopen built his monastery in the 7th century. 
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Ghosa (Choeha, Chola ?) Baja Gandharupa (Gondophaves ?) in 
the Bhagavat, Brahmlnda, Vayu and Vishnu Puranas, according 
to Wilford-' 

Considering that the Irawaddy River cuts across the 
length of Burma, nothing was easier for foreigners than to 
go to Upper Burma, to Ava. We find a Vishnuite temple 
at Pagan, and, as we have said, Christian traces in the 
Kyanzittha Cave near Pagan. Pakokku is north of Pagan, 
on the right bank of the Irawaddy, and within easy reach 
of Pagan. It is not impossible tliat Ciiristians were fixed 
here too, and tliat they introduced a style of architecture recall- 
ing tlie style of our Western cathedrals. I iook with 
much suspicion on the un-Indian architecture of some 
ruined temples in Kashmir. ITiere is a small district of 
Pakokku near the Chin Hills, far away from easy communi- 
cation. It is less likely that Mr. Gibson referred to the 
Pakokku near the Chin Hills. There may be alive those 
who remember what places, pagoda or pagodas, he refer- 
red to. 

The same for Fr. Lecomte. It may not be too late to 
record what traditions he picked up, and in what direction 
and how far he went. The Chindwin River, branching oS 
from the Irawaddy westwards, and leading high up into 
Upper Burma, may have lured Christians as far as the 
amber and jade mines near the Chindwin Shan State of 
Hkamti. Surely, the ruby mines of Ava were exploited 
from very early times, offering another attraction. 

Ancient Christian communities eventually cut off from 
a Christian base would naturally have drifted ' away into 
the stronger ambient cults. This is what happened in 
China. The Christian captives dragged from Siriam to Ava 
in 1613 and parked off in the interior might all have 
succumbed to Buddhism by now, but for the labours of 
the Jesuits, Barnabites, and others. Even so, not a few 
apostatised; some, too, of European stock. In 1609 a 
Dominican, Frey Francisco d’ AnnuneiagSo went to the 
king of Taungu to negotiate friendly relations with Siriam. 
“ Here he ransomed many sons and daughters of ancient 
Christians who had already become gentoos.” * 

A summary of these notes on Burma published in The. 
Voice, now edited from St. Patrick’s Church, Moulmeiii, Nov. 
1926, pp. 288-292,® elicited further particulars. 

Fr. X. Boulanger, the editor of The Voice, states (Nov. 
1926, p. 289) in corroboration of Fr. 0. Huysman’s remarks on 
Fr. Lecomte : " I myself remember that, when in 1 888-89 I was 


1 Aaiatick Researches, X (1808), p. 43. He refers to the sections on 
futurity. 

2 Cf. J.<fc Free. A.R.B., N.S., Vol. 21. 1925, p. 47, 

3 Taken over by The Rangoon Times, Tuesday, Dec. 21, 1926, p. 13. 
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iitatioiied at Myingyan, a few miles above PaUokku and on the 
opposite bank of the Irawaddy, I met a womaxi who told me 
that she was one of a number of i)eople living somewhere up 
the Chindwiu, who were not Buddhists, but had a religion of 
their own, and after questioning her 1 came to the conclusion 
that they were the remnants of an ancient Christian couuniiniby.’ ’ 

Fr. J. M. Jarre, writes to me from Maymvo (Burma) on 
Nov. 18, 1926;— ' “ 

“In 1889-90, when I was stationed at Ainyin, south of Mony- 
wa, in the Lower Chindwin, 1 saw a number of Shans, from the 
east of Burma, returning from a pilgrimage at Alaungdaw Katha- 
ba, a place situated about Long. 94°30' and Lat. 22''20', twenty- 
three miles west of Kani, a small town on the right bank of the 
Chindwin. I made inquiries, and I heard that a saint, named 
Kathaba. whose body is said to be preserved intact, is venerated 
there in a cave by many Chins, Burmese and Shans, who from 
time immemorial go there in pilgrimage every year, in the 
month of February. The saint was not a Buddhist, not a man 
of the land, but a foreigner, they say: of what religion, nobodv 
knows. 1 tried to go and see the place by myself, but was 
prevented from doing so. I learned afterwards from Father 
Lecomte that tliis was the very place he had wished to visit 
some years before, and a Burmese Christian told me how it was 
that he could not find it. Father Lecomte was preceptor 
to some princes, and, as such, under the pretext of giving a 
holiday to his pupils, he asked the king’s permission to bring 
them to Alaungdaw Kathaba. The permission was graciously 
granted, with a royal order to all chiefs on the way to facilitate 
the pilgrimage of the Father and the princes ; but, underhand, 
a secret order was given not to bring them to the real place, 
lest Father Lecomte should perhaps wish to take away the holy 
body. And, in fact, he was brought to Gangaw, a place far be- 
yond the true one, and came back without having seen anything. 

"Alaung means corpse; daiv, holv, and Kathaba' is the 
name of the saint * 

“ In 1896-96 1 was stationed at Meiktila, a town about 45 
miles south-east ot Myingyan. I received the visit of men of 
Mablaing, a village 32 miles south-east of Myingyan. Thev 
invited me to go to their village, where, they told me, a good 
number of people among them, who never believed in Buddhism, 
and who might perhaps be willing to become Christians, wished 
to hear of our religion. I was sick then, and soon after had to 
leave the place ; so I did not go to Mahladng. 

■“Sixteen miles east of Myingyan there is a place called 
Natogyi. A young Burmese Catholic went there a few years 
ago for his trade. He saw near the place the ruins ot a big 


1 Here comes a passage on the meaning of Calamina, which we gave 
above, p. 527. 
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building, which lie thought might have been a Catholic cathedral, 
called by the people Paya gyi (that is, big place of worship). 
Is this the pagoda uith all the characteristics of our ancient 
Catholic cathedrals mentioned by Mr. Gibson 1 I cannot say. 

“According to San Germane, during the reign of Bodau- 
Paya, the founder of Amarapura, many people were burnt 
alive, because they refused to become Buddhists, and called 
themselves worshippers of the true God. The word they used to 
signify ‘ worsliippers of the true God ’ is Taking, the name of a 
race which occupied Burma years before the Burmese. Whether 
or not these Tdaings are a remnant of very ancient Christian 
communities, no one knows at present.” 

I sent this letter to The Voice and commented as follows. 

1. Fr. Boulanger’s note is all too short. Could he recall 
in what way his conversation with that woman from up the 
Oliindwin made him suspect her people were the remnants of an 
ancient Christian community ? 

2. The Atlas of the Imperial Gazelleer of India, vol. 26. 
1908, shows Monywa, Kani and Gangaw, but not Amyin or 
Alaungdaw Kathaba. The same Gazetteer, Vol. 10. pp. 230- 
231, states of the Lower Chindw’in District : “ Many celebrated 
(lagodas are situated in the District. One of considerable (P. 
231 ) note is Alaungdaw Kathapa, built on the watershed between 
the Patolon and Yoma streams in the Kani township, in 
memory of the Buddhist monk who is said to have conducted 
the first Synod after the Buddha’s death. A large number 
of pilgrims from different parts of Burma visit it every year. 
Other notable shrines are the Paiingwa, the Sbwekuni, the 
Shwegu, the Sataungbyi, the Shwemyindin, the Shuezigon, the 
Shinbyuyatkyi, and the Ingyindaung pagodas. Powundaung. 
a hill about 3 miles east of Lengauk village in the Saiingyi 
township, is noted for its numerous cave temples carved out of 
sandstone rock. There are said to be 444,444 images of Buddha 
of different sizes in these recesses.” This seems to land us in 
the midst of Buddhism ; yet, all depends on what is meant by 
Buddha and whether the monk in question was a Buddhist. 

3. I find in the Atlas of the Iviperial Gazetteer, vol. 26. 
1908, Myingyan and Meiktila, and between the two. on a railway 
line, Mahlaing. Will anyone at Myingyan or Meiktila try to 
discover who were the people of Mahlaing who invited Fr. Jarre 
to their place in 1895-96, and to what religion other than 
Buddhism they belonged ? If there were any remnants of 
ancient Christians in Burma, the first thing to ascertain is 
whether they still worship the cross in some form or other. 
Even this may not now be a safe guide, after so many centuries 
of complete abandonment. 

4. A stone temple like a Catholic cathedral at Nato-gyi 
brings us back to Mr. Gibson’s statement. Nato-gyi is on the 
map. The Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. 18, p. 416, places it in the 
Myingyan District, Upper Burma, between 21°18' and 21'40°N. 
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and 93°:U' and SC^l'E., but says nothing of archieological 
remains. The Arehsological Department, with headquarters 
at Mandalay, must know about this temple. Can we get at its 
history ? 

5. Ainaiapura was founded in 1783 by Bodawpaya (1781- 
1819). Who could have been the Talaings, worshippers of the 
true God, whom he burned alive, because they would not become 
Buddhists ? At one time it was fashionable to derive the word 
Talaing from TalingSna, the Telugu country. Thus Arthur 
Phayre in Oji the history of Pegu {J.A.S.B., vol. 42, pt. 1, pp, 32 
-34, quoted in Hobson-Jobson, 1886, p. 676). Prof. Forchham- 
mer (cf. Hobso7i-Job8on, ibid.) did away with that theory. If 
there were anything in Phayre’s opinion, we should think of 
Christian Telugus (Knlingas) from near St. Thomas’ tomb settled 
in Burma in very early times, like the Hindus settled there too. 
and that far in the interior. We might expect that some of 
these ’ worshippers of the true God ’ are still extant. Where 
can they be found and what are their beliefs ? Do they connect 
themselves with the saint of Alaungdaw Kathapa, or with 
temples of a foreign architecture ? Christians from near Myla- 
pore settled in Burma would naturally have introduced the 
style of architecture prevailing at Mylapore, and that may have 
been foreign, the Christian arclhteetuTe of Persip. or Mesopotamia 
adapted to the tastes and conditions at Mylapore.* 

The Voice of December 1926, pp. 316-317, contained another 
answer to our inquiries, addressed to the editor by M. Paul, 
St. Xavier’s School, Mandalay. 

“ In the last month’s issue of The Voice, I read the interest- 
ing article on ‘ Archaeology ’ by the Rev. Father Hosten. As 
regards the Roman crosses* found in a fresco in the Kyanzit- 
tha Cave, near Pagan, a reference had already been made to 
them by the late Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey 
of Burma, Mr. Taw Sein Ko, C.I-E., in his Annual Report, page 
33, for the year 1917. Mr. Duroisello was first in doubt as to 
their Christian character. 1 am glad to hear now that he has 
now come to share the views of his predecessor in office. If 
these crosses were made by Christian soldiers of Kublai Khan, 
there «hould be other places also, I suppose, where similar 
traces of Christianity could be found. I hope that some day 
these will be unearthed by some keen archaeologists. 

“ I have also drawn the attention of the Archaeological 
Department to the mysterious region in the Chindwin District 
alluded to by the late Father Lecomte. Mr. Duroisello has 
promised me to explore it at his earliest convenience. If I am 
not mistaken, it should be the mysterious cave called Alaung- 


I 1 published Pr. Jarre's letter with my comments in The Voice,. 
British Burma Press, Rangoon, vol. 16, No. 2, February 1917, pp. 43-JU. 

- Say ; Greek and Latin crosses, rather. 
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daw Cathaba, some 20 miles from Monvwa. I heard about 
this about 25 years ago from the late Bro. Cyprian, of St. 
Peter’s School, Mandalay. Anxious to explore this mysterious 
region, I went to Monywa a few years ago, but my little 
expedition proved futile for want of reliable guides, Report 
states that the cave cannot be entered by single individuals, 
but only by a number of people together and with lighted 
torches, Rooks, indeed, owls, and other birds of the night guard 
the place ferociously. The passage through it is fairly wide, 
having a streamlet which enters by one side and comes out by 
the other. As you advance, the roof of the cave slopes down 
gradually, to such an extent that, at last, there is left only 
enough space for one person to creep through it. The roof then 
rises again gradually, coming at last to its usual height. Far 
away, on a dingy cot in a nook of the cavern, under a glim- 
mering light, reposes in state a white figure, with hands 
clasped, and clad in black robes, probably petrified. Some say 
they could even discern faintly something like a cross in his 
hands. When and how this mysterious personage came there 
and met his death, nobody could tell. And no brave mortal 
has since entered the inner vault for fear of evil consequences. 
Burmese pilgrims go there at certain times of the year, and 
put their offerings of food in a cup and float it down the 
streamlet, which brings it back by the other side quite empty. 
Offerings of money are also sent through a hole in the left side 
of the wall of the cave.' It does not return, but its Journey 
down the hole could be heard for some time. Some say it may 
be a missing Catholic missionary by name Cuthbert, which the 
Burmese pronounce Cathaba, come out independently from the 
West with the doughty sons of Portugal to preach the Gospel. 
However, it is now-left to Father Hosten aud Mr. Duroiselle to 
solve the mystery. ” 

Father P. Laurent wrote from Nabeck to The Voice on 
November 18, 1926 (cf. The Voice, January 1927, pp. 12-13) ■ — 

“ 1 have formerly been stationed in the Upper Chindwin 
for a year, and I did not hear that there had ever been a 
Christian village in those parts. On the left bank of the Lower 
Chindwin, the Catholic prisoners from Syriam were retained at 
a place called Payeinma. But some 180 or 200 years ago, the 
greater number of them migrated and founded the Catholic 
village of Nabeck. Only a few' remained at Payeinma and 
became apostates.* 


1 If thia ia true, the place must contain a regular cabinet of Burmese 
coins from the most ancient times. 

2 Nabeck-had a church of St. John the Baptist with 300 Christians in 
1644. Cf. The Votce,1927, p. 23. We do not find Payeinma as a Christian 
settlement in 1644, and we cannot well expect at Payeinma forerunners of 
the Nabeck settlement till after the capture of Syriam in 16!3. 

Fr. P. Laurent writes of the Christians of Nabeck : “ They know of 
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•‘As regards the celebrated place of pilgrimage, Kathaba 
or Kasaba, the Christians believe that the personage whose 
remains have been deposited there \vas a foreigner whose name 
was Caspar. It is situated on the right bank of the Chindwin, 
.some 60 or 60 mites from the river between Monywa and 
Gangan’. The shortest way thereto is through Kani, head- 
quarters of a subdivision in the Monywa district. Father Jarre 
and myself had heard of Father Leeomte’s mishap when ue 
planned to visit Kathaba ; but we never started, as it so hap- 
pened that, when one was ready, the other was not. 

“I cannot gather any information as to whether or not 
there have ever been any Christians at Kathaba, and this is 
all I have ever learned concerning the place. 

“ At the time of the annexation of Upper Burma, one of 
our Catholics, an interpreter with some British officers, related 
to me that he had spent one day at Kathaba. There is a little 
height all sun'ounded with water, and near it a large rest-shed 
for the pilgrims. He did not make any mention of a pagoda. 
There is no village, but a large forest in the neighbourhood. 

Some of my Christians here tell me that there is a cave 
in which a human form is seen lying on the back, and alongside 
of it there is a book with two candlesticks, the whole being 
petrified. They also say that now the cave has fallen in and 
that nothing can be seen. 

“ It is a place of pilgrimage for the Burmese and Shans, 
and some years ago, when I was stationed at Monhia, Ye-u 
District, 1 met a Shan woman, who said that she was on her 
way to visit the celebrated spot.” 

1 followed up these two letters with “Traces oj early 
Chrislianily in Burma or The H’tse King Oaspar and Presler 
John of India" (cf. The Voice, April 1927, pp. 90-96 ; May 1927, 
pp. 115-132). 

We need not pay any attention to a supposed identity 
between Kathaba or Kathapa and Cuthbert, an imagined 
Portuguese missionary. The Burmese legend about Kathapa 
must be much older; possibly, as old as the pilgrimage to the 
cave. What the people take for a petrified or intact body 
with a cross in its hands, or with two candlesticks and a book, 
is probably a natural formation or crystallization of the rock. 

The name Caspar given to Kathapa or Kasaba by some of 
the Nabeck Christian.s was puzzling. There could be little 


the Fayeinma establishment and a few of the present Christians of Nabeck 
have still relatives there or consider thems^ves related to people there. 
Maghiekan village is better known to our Christiana, being nearer to them 
for time and distance ; some of our families still own land or other im- 
movable propei'ty on that side. Nabeok came next. All here know of 
only three churches built at Nabcck : the first, a wooden one, was pulled 
down about the middle of the 19th century, and replaced by a brick 
building; then came the present chumh, built in 1911.” (L««er/rom 
Sabeck, 2-6-1927.) 
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doubt that they meant Caspar, one of the Three Wise Kings. 
Did their Caspar belong to the same cycle of Christian legends 
as Mendes Pinto’s Thomas Modeliar and his disciple John ? 
Was the name Kathaba or Kathapa also pronounced Kasaba 
by others than Christians 1 W'as it from the name Kasaba 
that the Nabeok Christians had come down to Caspar? In 
that case, their identification founded on mere assonance was 
nob worth pursuing. Could tiiey also have reached Caspar 
from the forms Kathaba, Kathapa ? They could ; but, in that 
case, was it not arrived at through a pre-Portuguese identi- 
fication of Kathapa with Caspar ? Pre-Portuguese Christian.? 
in Burma might have identified Kathaba, Kathapa. Kasaba 
with Caspar through ‘ Gathaspa,’ an old oriental form of 
Gondophares’ name. They could also have come to Caspar- 
Gondophares through the Kandapa of Tamil and Malabar 
Christian tradition. 

In Tht Fosce, Rangoon, April 1927, p. 93, I threw out the 
suggestion that Fr, Laurent’s Christians \vould probably 
identify Kasaha-Caspar with the Wi.se King Caspar. Fr. Lauren't 
called the elders of the village and all declared that Kathaba 
i? not a Burmese, but a foreign, name. One of them said it was 
the name of the Wise King Caspar, but all the rest jirotested it 
could not be, (Letter of Fr. Laurent, Nabeck, 2-6-1927.) 

Naturally, wo do not believe that the Magns Caspar lies 
buried in tlie Alaungdaw Kathapa Cave. We might, however, 
seriously doubt that tlie monk said to be buried there is he who 
convened the firat council after the Buddha’s death. 

M. Paul writes from Mandalay; “I made enquiries from 
some Burmese Buddhists about Kathapa, whom some call 
Kfiyapa, a Buddhist divine, w'ho flouiished in the 9th eentuiy, 
A.D., and who seems to have convened the 4tb Buddhist 
Council. They send money oSerings to the shrine at Alaungda 
Kathapa in tlie hoire that it will one day be utilised for the 
noming mission of Kasyapa, bo whom some refer as the ‘ White 
Saint from the West.’ These reports are really very conflicting 
and, unless somebody explores this mysterious country, the 
tuy.stery will never be elucidated.” (The Voice, Rangoon, June, 
1927, p. 147.) 

In Malabar, and probably further east too, St. Thomas was 
called Buddha. His followers in Malabar are called Buddhist.? 
to this day. Christ may have been regarded as an avatar of 
Gautama Buddha. There are indications to that efiect, as also to 
the effect that Thomas was regarded as an incarnation of Christ. 
There may have been councils of religion convoked in St. 
Thomas’ time by king Gondophares (Caspar). St. Thomas too 
may have convoked a council of bishops. We have a story 
from a Syriac book in Malabar stating that St. Thomas convened 
a council of bishops at Mylapore. We even get the places tbey 
came from : Candahar, Cahul, Caphurstan (Kafiristan), Lesser 
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Giizacate, and other (unnamed) neigbouring places.’ Such a 
council may have been asseml)led by Bishop Dionysius (ot 
Cranganore ?)* with the help of King Mazdai’s deacon-son 
Vizan of Jlylapore, the John of Mendes Pinto. The strange 
thing is that Burma, like China, has knowledge of a white saint, 
from the West and that, in China, he is Tamo, a white Buddha, 
son of a South-Indian king, whose worshippers regard the cross 
as a religious emblem. Equally strange for Burma that a figure 
supposed to be that of a missionary rather than of a king should 
be called Gaspar. Less strange perhaps in that pre-Portuguese 
Christians in Burma, like the Hindus and Tartars (Chinese ? 
Burmese ?), would have honoured St. Thomas at his tomb of 
Mylapore, and would have transferred to Mylapore, as did the 
Malabar Christians, the Gaspar-Gondophares of the North-West 
frontier. That done, it was easy to make of Caspar the father 
of Thomas. Caspar would be the Gandharupa, Ghosha (Chosha, 
Chola?) Raja, father of one VikramSditya who lived 84 years 
and is SslivShana (the cross-bearer ot cross-borne).® In 
Gandharupa’s oUier names, Harsha Megha, Gadha Baja,Gard- 
dabharupa, Rashada Sena, Gadhendra, names connected with 
asses or the face of an ass,* we would have the gibe of the 
Roman graiJiti representing Christ omcified in the form of an ass, 
gibe not unknown to the pagan Chinese, who crucified a pig.® 
The gibe would have been transferred to Gondophares, who, if 
the ‘ father ’ of Thomas ’ new religion, may have been represen- 
ted as the father of Thomas or Christ. The ViktamSditya said 
to be the sou of Gandharupa also appears as the grandson of Ati- 
Brahma and son of Brahma,® In the case of SillivShana (St. 
Thomas^ Christ’s twin), the father also appears as the grand- 
father.’ Other gibe against Christ 1 Some Gnostics represent- 
ed the Holy Spirit, feminine in the Aramaic languages, as the 
daughter and wife of the Father, whence it followed that the 
Son was both son and grandson, his mother being also his 
sister.® 


> .A. Kiccher, China. .. illu^irata. -Anistelodami, 1667, p. 91 col. 2. 

- ^lax Bonnet, Aeta Thomae, Lipsiae, 1883, p. 139. 

" .inatick Reseanhes, X (1808), p. 43. 

' Uid., IX (1807), pp, 139, 140, 145, 150. 

S H. Havret, La $tile ckritienne de Si-ngan-/ou, 2o pattie, Chang-hai, 
Iropcim. de li» Miss. Cnthol., 1897, li. 180. 

« .4«. Bm., IX (1807), 150. 

1 75i(l..X (1808), 39-41. 

s J. C. Thilo, .4c<a S. Thoniae ApoHoli, Lipsiae, 1823, p. 134. 



13. Siam and Cambodia. 


On reading Vartliema’s Travds one is struck by the 
number of Cliristians he met beyond the Coromandel Coast 
towards Malaca. He came across Christian fellow-travellers 
from Sornau.^ Now, Sornau must have been, if not the capital, 
one of the cliief towns of Siam.* 

Vasco da Gama writes, in the usual style, in his Boteiro 
(1498) : “ Xamauzis of Christians, and the king is a Christian.” * 

In connection with Siam, we must set aside a text in 
Thomas Yeates’ Indian Church History, London, A. Maxwell, 
1818, reprinted with comments by Mrs. E. A. Gordon in her 
Asian Crislology, Tokyo, Matuzen & Co., 1921, p. 51. Yeates 
professes to take it fi'om Assemani, and it has led bis re- 
publisher to build upon it some of her analogies between 
Assyrian Christianity and the Mahay§na system of Buddhism. 
Yeates malces the canon of Theodosius (A.D. 852-868) say 
that, whereas the Metropolitans of Elamis, Nisihis, Perath- 
Mesena, Assyria, Beth Garma, and Halacha * must every four 
years be present at the Patriarcli’s Synod, “ the other 
Metropolitans, namely of China, Hindia, Persia, of the 
Merozites, of Siam, of the Eaziches, the Hariuns, and of 
Samarkand,” owing to their distance and by reason of infested 
mountains and turbulent seas, must send every six years 
letters of salutation (of adhesion and union, rather, as Assemani 
has it), and alms for the maintenance of the Patriarch’s 
household. Assemani (Tom. III. Pt. II, p. 439) mentions 
” the Metropolitans of the Sinae, and of India, and of 
Persia, and of the Maruzitae, and of Sciama (Syria),® and 

1 Vnrthema, Travels. Hakluyt Society. 1880. Part of the text 
reads thus in Hobson-Jobson, 18sC, under the year 1510: "They said 
they were from a city Somau, and had brought for sale silken stuffs, and 
benjoin, and rousk.” Varthema, 212. 

2 Yule. Cathay, I (1868) ci, n. 1. In Hobson-Jobeoii, s.v. Samau, 
Shahr-i-nao (new city) is identified with Yuthia or Ayodhya, built about 
1350 ; ibid,, 1889, xiv, Yule doubts whether Varthema ever went beyond 
Calicut and Cochin. Is that probable ? He speaks of himself as visiting 
Malaca and Sumatra. Cf. ^id., s.v. Malaca and Sumatra. On Shahr-i- 
nau see also Yule-Cordier, Cathay, 1. 124 n. 

1 have not now Varthema by me; but, if I remember well, Winter 
Jones and Badger, his commentators, too often explain away his 
refeiences to Chiistians in those distant eastern parts. By 1510 the 
Farther Bast was overrun by Portuguese adventurers and merchants, and 
by the Arinenians, who had not ceased their activities. 

2 Hobson-Jobson, 1889, p. 601, «. v. Somau. 

* I write these names as I find them in my notes from Assemani, 
Bibl. Orient., t. III. pt. II. p. 439. The Latin text is also quoted by 
Geimann, Die Kirehe der Thomaschristen, p. 162 n. 2. 

® The explanation about Syria is by Assemani. Why should Syria 
have been placed in the position of the more distant churches ? 
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of tlie Razichitao, and of fcbe Heriunitae, and of the 
■Samareanditae. ” 

TJnlieard of is the Metropolitan of Kara, “ in Cambo- 
ja,” whom Yeates mentions in an appendix (p. 287 of Mrs. 
Gordon’s reprint), as taken from Asscmani’s collection 
{ibid., p. 51). I turn for help to Yule’s Cathay, I (1866), p. 
cexlv, and find that Yeates’ “No. 9, Metropolitan of Hara, 
Camboja ” appears in Yule’s list as “ No. 10. Hara [Herat]. ” 
Yule refers to Assemani’s Vol. II. pp. 458-459, which quotes 
Amru (c. 1340).* Mrs. Gordon a^ain availed herself of an 
erroneous text to derive certain surprising conclusions. In 
a picture from Cambodia she recognises the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost at Pentecost.* 

1 Vulo U right, as I Ksoertainecl in Assemani, HI {not II), p. 308. 

- Cf. Ml'."!. E. .A. CioB'clon, .Isian Criatolotnj, op. oil., pp. U0-U7. 
Tlie piotiii e faces p. 3S, and may bo compared with another facing p. 124. 
See also lier bold ccinpariaon l.ietwe«n the cross-shape disposition of the 
five -Angkor Yst temples and the four great pilgrimage churches at 
.Tevusalem groupetl round a fifth central one, the Holy Sepulchre (ibid., 
pp. 144-140) 




St. Thomas’ Mount Cliavcli. — Paintinij on wood representing onr Lady and 
Child. Taken twny to Cliandragiri in A.D. 1558 by tho Baja of Vijaya- 
iiagnr. it was sent hack in a roval palanquin. Cf. pp. 4j-4ti, No. 58; 
ppi U3-144. No. 370. 











U. Rahk. 


A passage in a letter from the Nestorian Patriarch 
Isho'-Yahb III. (c. 650-660) complains that Simeon, the 
Metropolitan of Riwardshir, neglects the missions under his 
care, or rather that their bishops have become schisraatical. 
Among them is India. “ As far as your district is concerned, from 
the time you showed recalcitrance against ecclesiastical canons, 
the episcopal succession has been interrupted in India, and this 
country has since sat in darkness, far from the light of the divine 
teaching by means of rightful bishops ; not only India, that 
extends from the borders of the Persian Empire, to the country 
u’hich is called Kalah, which is a distance of one thousand and 
two hundred paro-sangs, bub even your own Fars.”^ 

Colon, as Assemani wrote Kalah, was generally identified 
with Quilon; “but,” says Yule, "this is an arbitrary and 
erroneous rendering in Assemani’s Latin, The Syriac text has 
Kalah, and probably refers to the port of the Malay regions 
noticed under Calay and Queda.”* 

In his earlier work (Calkay, I (1866), p. 71 n. 2) Yule had 
identified Colon with Quilon. and so do most writers. Glide- 
meister (Seriptores Arabum de rebus Indicis. p. 63),* gives the 
Syriac of Assemani (III, Pars I, 127-129) and reads Kalah, 
instead of Colon, but explains it as meaning Chola, Coromandel. 
Beinaud had identified Kalah of the Arab traveller SulaimSn 
with Galle (Ceylon), or Coromandel. This explanation supposes 
that the first letter of Choramandalam was pronounced like a 
k. Mgr. Medlycott would place the Kalah of Assemani’s Syriac 
text at the port of the Malay regions referred to by Yule, or 
at Galle (Ceylon) ; * but how it helps his discussion about the 
place of St. Thomas’ burial, Calamina, one does not see. 

If we have by all means to seek for an Indian Kalah so far 
away from Quilon, the place would seem to be the Kalah or 
Kalahbar of the Arab merchant Sulaimfin (A.D. 851), which 
Gabriel Ferrand identifies, not with Queda or Kedah, but 
with the port of Kra or Krah, on the west coast of the isthmus 
of that name, a little above 10° Lat. North, in the Malay 
Peninsula.® 


1 Assemani, Bibl Orient. Ill, Pars II. 438 ; translation by A. Mingana, 
EaHy spread of Christianity in India (reprint, 1926, p, 32) who notes that 
Pares should be translated by Pars, and not Persia. 

2 Yule, Hobeon-Jobson, 1886, p. 668, s.v. Quilon, note. 

3 Quoted by Germann, op. cil., p. 147 n. 1. 

4 Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, pp. 153-160. 

3 Voyage du marchand arabe Sulaymdn, op. cit„ p. 18, Cl. also 
Dames, The booh of Duarte Barbosa, 11. 166 n. 

What is the origin of the name Cape Romania at the northern extre- 
mity of the Malay Peninsula ? May we compare it with Ramaniya, ap- 
plied to Burma, or with Arramaniya, applied to some country of the 
Trsnsgangetic Peninsula 7 Cf. Yule-Cordier, Cathay, I, 243 n. 3. 



15. Christians at Malacca. 


“And in that part of the palisade {tmnqueyra), which is 
beyond the Malaca river, in a site (belonging) to Raya Miidiliar 
which later was the property of Dona Helena Vessiva, among 
the niango-tree.s [maiigueiras), while digging to the bottom, 
about two fathoms {bravos), they found in the ruins of an under- 
ground house of bricks, like a Hermitage, a-l-fleurie (floreada) of 
copper soraeu'hat eaten with age (powco carcotnydo), of tlie shape 
of the crosses of the knights of Calatrava,^ three palms in breadth 
and length, on a square marble stotie of the length and breadth 
of the said -I- ; and it seems it is the+of some Christians of 
Meliapor who cnroe with merchants of Choromandel to Malaca.”* 

We should conclude from this that the Christians of 
St. Thomas or the Chinese Christians had had a commercial 
settlement at Malacca before the Portuguese : for some of the 
Malabar traditions, if we may call them so, mention Malacca as 
visited by St. Thomas, though they oftener refer to China. ^ 
The fact that a hermitage is mention^, by which the Portuguese 
understood a chapel, would show that there had been a chapel 
on the spot, and this would carry us back, we may imagine, to 
a period greatly anterior to the Portuguese conquest of Malacca 
in 1611. The depth at which the cross was found and the fact 
that this brick house was underground adds to the mystery and 
the antiquity. 

Christian prisoners arc mentioned at the capture of Malacca 
in 1511.* and Correa’s reference to a settlement of foreigners at 


< For R picture of R knight of Calatrava and his cross see Calk. 
Bneiiel., New York, IIT, 150a. The cross on their white mantle was n 
scarlet cross fleurdelis6e (t&id.. p. 160b). 

t d. a MS note by Sir Henry Yule taken from Oodinho de Eredia, 
fol. 15, in Tke boot oj Ser Marco Polo, 3rd edn., revised by H. Cordier, 
London, Murray, Vol. 2 (1021), p. 35. VVe translate the Portuguese text 
of the note. 

tVlieii did flodinho de Eredia write ? In Hobson-Jobson, 1880, s.v. 
Malacca, there is a quotation from him, which Yule dates 1013. The same 
date is civen Ijy Dames, Duarts Barbosa, II. 171n. 

9 Tlie .Syrian hooks of the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar spoke of 
a journey of St. Thomas to Marhozaya, and Bishop Francis Roz, S.J.. 
first Latin Bishop of Angamate-Cranganore (1600-1624) asserts that this 
was Malacca. Cf. do Couto, Da Asia. dee. 12, liv. 3. c. 4 (t. 8, Lisboa, 1788. 
p. 273). Even it Jlarhozaya were not Malacca, would Francisco Roz have 
dared to aifirn) it was. unless there was a strong local tradition that there 
had been Christians at Malacca ? I suspect that Marhozaya is only the 
Mahosha of Jacob of Sarug, mentioned in connection with St. Thomas' 
travels, a place near Basra, Cf. .Medlyeott, op. cff.. pp. 248-249. A 
bishop, of the country of Prester John, said, while in Malabar, that the 
miracle of the palaces related in St. Thomas’ story happened at Khanba- 
ligh (Clhna). Cf. Correa, Leiidascfo /lufta. III. 423-424, 

4 Cf. The Cnminentaries of the Great Afonso de Albuquerque, bv Walter 
de Gray Birch, London, III (ISSO), p. 91. 
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Malacca before the Portuguese conquest may belong to a colony of 
Christian foreigners. “ For in Malacca, as there was a continual 
traffic of people of many nations, each nation maintained apart 
its own customs and administration of justice, so that there was 
in the city one Bendara of the natives, of the Moors and 
heatliens severally ; a B&ndard of ihe foreigners ; a Bendara of the 
foreign merchants, of each class severally ; to wit, of the China 
[Chiiiesel, of the Leqeos [Loo-choo people], of the people of 
Siam, of I’egn, of the Quelins [Klings, Kalingas or Talingas, 
TehigusJ, of the merchants from within Cape Comorin, of the 
inerchants of India [t.e., of the Western Const], of the merchants 
of Beugala A similar organization would have existed in 
other emporium.s of India and the Far East from time im- 
memorial. Varthema says of Malacca (A.D. 1610) I believe 
that more shipa arrive here than in any other place of the 
world.”* 


1 Ct. Correa, Lendae, II. 25» (A.D. 1.511). Quoted from Hobton-Job- 
joit, 188(1, s.w. Ktiug, p. 373 b. Bsndira ia explained (iWd., p. 63 a) os 
Javanese : heitdar'i : lord, or bSndrii ■, from Skt. i/tonddi'in, * a steward, or 
treasurer.’ 

2 Ct. Hubaoit-Jobaoit, 1830, s.v, Mivlocoa, p. 4l5b. 



16. The Java S€a$. 


There appear to have been, before the Portuguese, Christian 
settlements near or in what are now the Dutch Indies. 

•'The Syrian Bishops Thomas, Jaballaha, Jacob and 
Denha, sent on a mission to India in 1503 by the Patriarch 
Elias, were ordained to go ‘ to the lands of the Indians, and the 
islands of the Seas which are between Dabag and Sin and Masin ' 
[Mahachin]. (Assemani, III. Pars 1, 592.) This Dabag is pro- 
bably arelic of the form Z&baj of the early narratives, used also 
by Al'Birunl. Ibn Khurdadbah and Edrisi use Jaba for 
Zibaj.* Walckenar, quoted by Mr. Major {InJia in the 
Fifteenth Century, p. xxvii) says : ‘ The Puranas and Hindu books 
show that the title of Maharaja or Great King was originally 
applied to the sovereign of a gi'eat part of India, the Mala}' 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and the neighbouring Islands. This 
dynasty continued till 628,’ etc. It is a pity that Baron Wal- 
ckenser did not quote more definitely ‘ the pranas and Hindu 
books’ which give this precise and interesting information, and 
in the absence of such quotation there must be some hesitation 
in accepting it. The truth appears to be that, whilst the 
antiquities, literature, and traditions of Java and other islands 
shou' that communication with continental India in lemote 
times must have been large and intimate, nothing distinct has 
yet been produced to show that any lecord of communication or 
knowledge of these islands has been preserved on the Contihent. 
Friedrich and Lassen certainly seem to have no knowledge of 
such records as Walckenser alludes to.” ^ 

This was written by Yule in 1886. When he returned 
to the subject twenty years later, ^ he had found that Java is 
mentioned in the RSmSyana (IV. xl. 30, Kern), in the Aryabhata 
(IV. V. 13, Kem), and Surya-Siddhdnta (XII. v. 38, Kern). 
Moi'eover, he did not scruple any longer to identify the Dabag of 
Assemani with Java. In 1866 be had even placed under Java 
a reference to a Queen of Saba by Friar John de’ Marignolli 
(c. 1347-48), who says that there were a few Christians in 
her realms,* while Kunstraann transferred the scene to the 
Maldives.® We may add that references to Java and the 


1 We have ahowa above, p. 409, n. 4, that Ibn Khurdadba appears 
to distinguish between Jiba and ZSbaj. A1 Idrisi merely copies Ibn 
Khurdadba for J&ba. Jdba would be Saba, in India, and Z4baj would be 
Java. 

2 Yule, Cathay, I (1866), oiv. 

4 Bobsort-Jobaon, 1886, a.v. Java. 

* Yule, Cathay. I (1866), 346. 

$ We have tried to show above that this queen of Saba was in India. 
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neighbouring islands are found in plenty in the Tamil writers, ' 
A reference to Christians quoted by us under Ceylon from John 
de Maundeville concerning Taprobane belongs, perhaps, to 
Sumatra and Java rather than to Ceylon. 

Gabriel Ferrand states that, as shown by Kem, ZabeJ, 
more correctly Zabag, is equivalent to JSwaga, or Javaga, i.e., 
Java.® 

’ Cf. The QuaTterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, Vol. XII, 
Mo. I, 1921, pp. 10-44. in an article on (Treater India : Expansion of India 
beyond the seas, by Prof. Bao Sahib S. Kriahneawami Aiyangar. 

2 Voyage du marchand nrabe Stilaymdn, op. ctt, p. 142. 



17. Tonkin. 


The Spaniard Pedro Ordohez deCevallos has some wonderful 
things about St. Thomas. A great traveller, Ordonez visited 
the Holy Land, Morocco, Guinea, the Congo and America. 
During his second stay in America, he relinquished th6 
army, liecame a priest and worked a long time at Santa 
Pe de Bogota. On the return journey to Spain, he was 
shipwrecked near Cuba, and visited next Mexico. On the 
way to New Grenada, his ship w&a forced to seek the 
coast of China He visited Macao, Canton, and Japan. 
Another storm drove him to Tonkin. Here he settled down as 
a missionary to the heathen, and during two years (1590-91) 
achieved such grand results that they arouse suspicion, 
chiefly as no contemporary speaks of them and no trace of 
his work remained after his departure. A new journey 
brought him to Goa, the Cape of Good Hope, and America. 
He was seen next in Argentina and Peru, and in Ecuador, 
where he worked among the savage-s. Finally, back in 
Spain, be wrote a series of works, now extremely rare, 
depicting his experiences. 

One of his works is quoted in 1626 by a Dominican, 
Gregorio Garcia, in a treatise entitled: “The spread of 
the Gospel in the time of the Apostles.” Here St. Thomas 
is mentioned as visiting, on his return from China, Tonkin, 
Champa (Cochin-China), Cambodia, the Malay Peninsula, 
and Sumatra. Ordoiiezde Cevallos would have found all this 
in the royal archives of Tonkin, together with the contents of 
St. Thomas’ preaching. In theological parlance of the 16th 
century, St. Thomas taught the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Son. the Incarnation, the virginal birth, and the Saviour’s 
crucifixion.’ 

We expect former Christians in Tonkin, when we find 


i Tliis iiifoimation is taken ftorti a study on St. Thomas by 
the Rev, Vath, S.J.. in Die KathotUchai Mieaionen, Nov.-Dee. 
1818, pp, 36: 38. He quotes Romanet <lu Caillaucl, Origines du Chri- 
ok Tonkin (Pans, 1915), p. 83 sqq., and, as containing extracts 
from Gregorio Garcia ; Boninda, Clai'e general de Jeroglifi^ Ameru:anoa, 
published by the Due deLobat (1898), pp. 238 sqq. ; 268 sqq. 

Bernard Quaritch’s Catalogue, No. 399, of London, .-tprii, 1026, p. 79. 
No. 1094, contains the title of a copy of this work, the price of which is 
marked as £6S : Ordonez de -Cevallos (Pedro) : Tratado de las Belaeiones 
verdaderas de lot Reynoa de la China, Cochin-China y Champaa y otraa 
coaas noUMes, y narios sucetsos aaoadas de aue originales. En laen, por 
Pedro de laCuesta, afio de 1628. Sm. 4to with a large woodcut portrait 
of the author at beginning. 
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them in lai’ge numbers in former times at Chang-chau in 
Fu-Kien, whence Father Martini reported not a few crosses 
sculptured on stones, images of Our Lady with angels 

prostrate on the ground, and two small hanging lamps {cwwt 
duahiis -peiidvlis lucemulis), a beautiful marble cross in the 
Pi'efect’s house which the Christians obtained for their 
Church, also a Bible mostly in Latin, written in Gothic 

characters, which the owner, a heathen, would not part 

with, as it was a treasure which had been long in his family. 
The I^aurentian Library, Florence, is said to have a Latin 
Bible of tlie 11th century, obtained by Father Philip 

Couplet from a Chinese in the province of Nanking. Ct. Yule- 
Cordier, Cathay, I. xx. 122, n. 3. 



18. Position of the Christians in India and the Farther East. 

Tlie Christians in Pegu, Siam, Malacca, and in or 
near Java, would have been Armenians, or, more generally, 
Arameans (Syrians and Chaldeans), .with perhaps not a 
few of the St. Thomas Christians settled in Malabar. If 
they knew the high-roads of commerce at the end of the 
16th century, the probabilities are that they had known them 
for several centuries past.; 

We may depend on it : they were the same Christians 
as those of whom Nicolo de’ Conti wrote {ante 1437) that 
there were a thousand “Nestorian heretics” at Mylapore, 
adding: "These Nestorians are scattered all over India, 
as the Jews among us. ”* 

They u'ould have been the people who in Friar de ’ 
Marignoiii’s time (A.J). 1346-48) ruled .supreme at the 
two ports of Mylapore and Quilon, then visited b 3 ' 
Chinese ships. ‘‘That King [of Malabar or Coromandel, 
who had given the to St. Thomas] also gave St. Thomas 
a perpetual grant of the public steel-yard for pepper and 
all aromatic spices, and no one dares take this privilege 
from the Christians but at the peril of death. I spent four 
days there [at Mylapore] ; there is an excellent pearl-fishery at 
the place. ”* ‘‘ And these latter [the Christians of St. 
Thomas at Columbum or Quilon] are the masters of the 
public steelyard. ”* 

They held that same privilege at Cranganore. "We 
have given to Iravi Corttan, the lord of the town, the 
brokerage and due custom of all that may be measured 
by the ■para, weighed by the balance, stretched by the 
line, of all that may be counted and carried,. .. .salt, 
sugar, musk, and lamp-oil. or whatever it may be, namely 
within the river mouth of Codunga]or”(Cranganor), etc.* 


* R. H. Major. /ndto in Cen<urj/,p. 7 of text, de Ctinti's 

text in Ramusio {Navigatumi t Viaggi, Venetia. 1613, I. 339) is : “ .4 
town of a thousand Kres. which is called Malepur, situated on the 
coast of the sea in the other gulf towards the river Gange, where 
the body of t>ie Apostle St. Thomas ties honourably buried in a 
very large and beautiful ohureh, the inhabitants of which are 
Christians called Nestorini, who are scattered all over India like the 
Jews among us. and the whole of that province is called Malabar. " 
Translated from the Italian text in Qermann, op. cU., p. 223. n. 1. 

2 Yule, Cathay. II (1866), 337-338. 

' S Ibid.; II. 343. 

* Ibid.. II. 378 n. 1. Burnell fixes the date of Iravi C'orttan's 
grant at about A.D. 774. See Hobson-Johaon, 1886, s.e. Cranganore. 
Others now put it as late as A.D. 1320 : thus Eielhom and T. K. Joseph. 
Cf, T. K. Joseph. The Malabar Christian copper-platts, Trivandrum, 1926, 
p. ii. 
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In 1494, they enjoyed still important harbour dues 
and exemptions at the Church of St. Thomas, at the 
extremity of Cape Comorin. 

The edict pillar recording these privileges still exists 
on the spot. 

“The following ai'e the contents of a royal edict which was 
issued to the ohuich and to the chief of the fisher Christians on 
the I5th day of the month of Sittrai in the Kollam era 660, concerning 
ihe grant from the harbour dues tor the expense of eocoanut oil 
for lighting tho lamps in the Church of Kumari Muttom. A tax 
on nets in the harbour, a toll of one fanam on every ship thst 
touches at the port, and one fanam on every laden boat that leavpe 
the port, Ihe toll on rice and all other perquisites in the harbours at 
ICiimnri Muttom and Kovalam, and the tithe of fish caught in or 
brought to these harbours. The exemption of the left l^nd and 
right hand tax (idontoii tiafanfcot panam) and other imposts of all 
sorts wid the cess to maintain the army and to reward tho 
soldiers, is granted to all who live within the four boundariee. 
This inscription was engraved by me and was set up at the four 
boundaries so that it may hold good so long as the moon and stars 
endure. Our subjects are enjoined to protect them in the same way 
as we have ])roteoted. ’’i 

This edict pillar is one of two on the south and south-west 
of a church, now in ruins, called Tomaypalli or Thomas Church. 
Doubtless, that church of Kumari Mattam is the one mentioned 
before 1516 by Duarte Barbosa. “ At this Cape Comory, there 
is an ancient church of Christians which was founded by the 
Armenians who still direct it, and perform in it the Divine 
Service of Christians, and have crosses on the altars. The 
mariners pay it a tribute and the Portuguese celebrate mass 
there when they pass. There are there many tombs, among 
which there is one which has written on it a Latin epitaph : 

Hie jacet Cataldus, OuUi filius, qui obiit anno. 

“ The passage appears, according to I>ord Stanley's note, 
neither in the Barcelona MS. nor in the Munich MS. No. 570, 
and it is not found in the Portuguese text nor in Ramusio, 
but depends only on the Munich MS. No. 571. It would 
seem therefore to be a later interpolation.”^ Even so, the 
Latin inscription, tho date of which was missing in the MS., 
according to Lord Stanley, may refer to a pre-Portuguese 
traveller, as else there would have been little reason to 
draw special attention to it. The Armenians mentioned in 
Barbosa’s text may mean Arameans, Syrians. On the other 
iiand, A Malabar Missionary states about 1686 that there 
was a colony of Armenians at Palayur,* the word ' Armenians ’ 


Cf. V, Nagam Aiya, iSfoie Manual oj Tratianeor*, Trivandrum, 
1606. H. 148, and see I. 195-186.— K.E. 669=A.D. 1484. 

^ Dames, The book of Duarte Barboea, II. 102-103. 

3 Ibid. 

* Brit. Museum Sloene MS. 2748 A, fol. 2r-39r, of which I have 
a rntograph in my keeping. 
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being used hci'e evidently in contradistinction from ‘ Arameans,’ 

• Syrians, ’ as Syrians lived there too. 

Was it not near the church of Kuniari Mattam, or at 
Covalam, also at the extremity of Capo Comorin, and therefore 
both opposite Paradise (Ceylon), that Friar John de’ Marignolli 
erected his column with a cross, in imitation of Alexander the 
Creat? It had carved on it de’ Marignolli's and the Pope’s 
arms and a Latin and Indian inscription. My search for it in 
January lfl24 proved futile. It may have been buried in 
the sands, which, near Covalam, are blown up in dimes, threat- 
ening Covalam itself. I was told that a Hindu shrine had been 
bulled there. I should have been happier to hear it was an 
ancient cross. We might have dug for it, or rather have asked 
the Travancore Government to exhume it. Jt is possible too 
that de’ Marignolli’s pillar was destroyed in one of the periodical 
invasions from the Pandya or Madura kingdom, which would 
come round b\' Cape Comorin or tlirough one of the passes 
in the mountains close to the Cape. 

During my visit to the two edict pillars at Cape Comorin, 
I examined carefully the ruins of the Toinaypalli, and was of 
opinion that e.xcavations in the floor of the church, or among 
some tombs outside, might be rewarded by the discovery of at 
least the epitaph of Cataldus, son of Gullus. Ancient epitaphs 
of Indian Christians might also be found. 

Lower than the ruins of Tomay'palli, and closer to the sea, 
1 found, near a Muhammadan ruin, a third inscription on a 
pillar, which, owing to the surf splashing against it at times (as 
I was told), was practically obliterated. On the occasion of my 
visit, the Superintendent of Archaeology for Travancore, Mr. A. S. 
RSmanfitha Ayyar, who had come with me, took new estam- 
pages of the two known inscriptions of A.D. 1494 and 1526 ; the 
third inscription gave too faint an impression to be of use. On 
being told of another edict pillar beyond Covalam, westward, on 
the right of the road beyond the village, we motored to Cova- 
lam, admired the new stone church which was being built there, 
trudged on foot across a mound of sand which had blocked the 
road for traffic, and continued till darkness overtook us. Our 
guide, a Chiistian, .strained his eyes in vain to discover the stone 
he had spoken about, and the people, Hindus, near whose houses 
we stopped at the end of our trudge, either knew nothing of the 
.'tone or refused to show it for fear we might claim some pro- 
perty. Having to leave early the next morning, I left instruc- 
tions to the Vicar of the fine new Church of ‘ Cape Comorin,’ but 
never heard whether our guide was more successful the next 
morning. Yet, the inscription of A.D. 1494 states that pillars 
were set up at four boundaries. 

We may conclude that the Christians in South India had 
Ijossessed exceptional privileges on both coasts, at all the 
harbours of importance, and that from time immemorial. 
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Kiyalpattanam, at the mouth of the Tamrapami, in the time 
of its greatness must have known them congregated there in 
gi-eat numbei-s. The older name Sonagarpattanani or Jonagar- 
patUnam recalls their name of Yavanas. ' 

A Malabar MS. of c. A.D. 1800 speaks of a persecution of 
Manikka Vssakar which obliged the Christians of Kaveripatta- 
nain to take refuge among their brethren in Malabar. The date 
given for this event in the MS. is 293. It gives also the date 
315 for the arrival of Mannikka Vfisakar at Quilon and the 
defection of some of the Christians there.^ The former date is 
remarkably close to 270 in V. A. Smith, and the latter to the 
date 302-315 proposed by Geiger for a visit to Ceylon by a 
reformer, who is supposed to have been Manikka Vasnkar.* 
Ittup tells us further that some time after A.D. 200 a Maui- 
chean came from Persia to India.* Naturally, we might now 
think that the Tamil poet Manikka VSsakar was not a Saivite, 
but rather a Manichean imbued with Hindu notions. The 
Manigramaliar of Malabar might be ‘ people of the Mani (Manes’) 
village.’ As V. A. Smith noted, we come down to apostolic 
times for St. Thomas in South-lndia. 

Some of the Malabar Christians were the descendants 
of Thomas Cana, whom several independent authorities 
bring to Malabar in A.D. 345, and who obtained for his 
coreligionists, on copper plates, privileges which, it is contended, 
were granted only to members of the royal family.® He 
did not introduce Christianity. He come to fellow-Christians. 


1 Yule, Marco Polo, 11 (1875). p. 3B9 anti note. 

t T. K. Joseph, The dMe of Manikka Vachakar, in The Wealern Star, 
'£rivandrum, Oot. 23, 1920. 

3 Cf. eupra, pp. 233-234. 

* Ittup, (Malayalam) HUtory of the Malabar Syrian Christian Church, 
Kottayam, 1000, pp. 84-86, translated passages of which I owe to Mr. 
r. K. Joseph. 

t Padre Antonio Thomas da Silva Leitao e Castro states (Os livroe 
Indianoe e o marlyrio de S. Tkom^, I.isboa, 1882, p. 26), without giving 
any reference, that. “ when dying in 1644, Jacob, the Chaldean Bishop 
3f Cranganore, asked our treasurer Pedro Sequeira to buy back 
some copper-plates which necessity had made him pawn, because 
these plates constituted a most precious possession ; they were the 
title-deeds, the originals of the gifts and privileges which the holy 
-Apostle had obtain^ from the ancient native princes.” Bishop Jacob 
died in 1549, and the Padre’s authority seems to be Faria y Souza's 
Aeia Portuguesa. We find attributed here to 8t. ITiomas what is 
generally ascribed to his later name-sake. Jesuit authorities have it 
that these copper-plates were taken to Portugal by the Franciscans. 
They cannot now be traced in Malabar. At my request, the British 
Resident in Travancore and Cochin, Mr. C. W, E. Cotton, wrote to the 
British Ambassador at Lisbon, and a search was made in the Torre 
do Tombo there, but without effect. 

On January 20, 1730, Sicerd sent to Fourmont for the Lilwary of the 
King of France : (a) the Life of St. Thomas in Chaldean Syriac, a copy 
of which was sent to Rome in 1724 to have it printed; (b) the privileges 
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Of them Gundert wrote that “ one Kerala Ulpatii {\ogen- 
darj' history of Malabar) of the Nasrani says that their 
forefathers built Codangulur [Craiiganore], as may be learned 
from the granite inscription at the northern entrance of the 
Tiruvanjiculam temple.”' 

A Jesuit Father, writing in 1604, says: “In the olla of 
Coulao.* the king who granted it calls the Christians of 
St. Thomas Tarijanel,-’ which means kings, or first kings, 
a name by which these Christians were called anciently, 
because the chief ones of them descend, it seems, from 


which an ancient Emperor o( the Malabar Coast called Cherama 
Peroumal granted to the St. Thomas Chrietians, also in Chaldean Syriac. 
C(. H. Omont, Missions archeologigues frantaises en Orient, pt. 2 (Paris, 
1902). p. 834. 

• Hobson JobsoH, 1S8C. a.w. Shinknli, quoting Gvindert, Madras Jour- 
nal, Xllf. 12o. In January 1924. at an interview with the Diwau of 
Cochin. I WHS told that the stone lind beep buried for fear of Tipu 
.Sultan, The Diwan, n Hindu, who in hie childhood had been vowed to 
one of the Christian churches as a slave, ns the custom still is, was keen 
on making a search (or it. It so happened that on my visit to 
Craiiganore we found in a garden, two furlongs from the Tiruvanchikulam 
temple, an enormous stone, 8 feet by 4 feet, now in the Triohur lluseutn. 
It was half buried under a baraboo olump, and bore a long inscrip- 
tion in Malayalain and Sanskrit, the earliest mentioning the kings of 
Cochin ; but it was not the stone we coveted. An account of the St. 
Thomas Christians, written at Trichur in 1820, states that the Christian 
stone was erected " on the North side of the church at Crsnganore. ” 
Cf. South India Christian Bepository, Madras. Vol 11. 1833, p. 19S. 
This slab, I must suy, is never mentioned by our Missionaries nor 
the Portuguese historians, which might mean that it had disappeared 
before A.D. 1498 

• One set of 3 Quilon copper-plates, according to T. K, Joseph, 
belongs to the 9th century ; another set of 4 plates, to a later date in 
the same century. The first sat misses the last plate, the second 
misses the first. It seems, however, that the substance of one of the 
lost plates is in A, Du Perron's Zend Aveste, vol. I, pt. 1 (Paris, 1771), 
pp. clxxv-ckxviii. 

3 Tarijsnel must mean ‘ TarisS people,' The word TarisS comes, indeed 
in one of the two sets of copper-plates of the Quilon church. According 
to T. K. Joseph, Tarideical Naiquemar means “ Christians of the Nayak- 
kar caste. " " In South Travanoore, " he adds in a MS. note sent to 
myself. " there is even now a handful of Christians called TaritSykkal 
<Tnris4| Chettis, i.e. Christians of theChetti caste, or Christian merchants. 
The Diamper Council Decrees (Sess. 7, !Dec. 5) make special reference 
to these, N&yakkar. like NSyar, is from Ski. li&yaka. NSyan, N&yanSr, 
and NSyudu are other forms, the first two of which are terms of respect, 
meaning ' lord ' or ' master ’, while the last is the name of a South Indian 
caste. The NSyaka or Naykka rulers of Madura are well-known.” 
In his The .Uofatar Christian copper-plates, l'!25, p. ii, T. K. Joseph 
explains • Taritaykkal ’ as meaning “literally; orthodox, perhaps 
Xestorians. “ snd as opposed to “ Manigramakkar (perhaps Mani- 
chaeans). " T. K. Joseph also explains Covilmar as KovilmSr : people 
of the ruling class, almost like Kshatriyas. — 8ess. 8, Dec. 6, of the 
Diamper Council appears to be meant above. — The word ‘Dareaygul’, 
opposM to ‘ Munneygramacar’, is explained as “ those who were un- 
moved. ” in a paper from Trichur, 1820, South India Christian RepoeiUyry, 
vol, II (1838), p. 192. 
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the ancient kings whom St. Thomas made Christians. Later, 
they were called Nasrani, i.e. Nasareans, the Moors and 
the Turks calling them so. However, in the parts of the 
South beyond Coul&o, they retain the ancient name, not 
only they, but even those of their caste who have become 
gentios, without wishing to receive the law of God, as are 
those of Bepar.” ^ When the Christians were expelled from 
Mylapore, as Malabar traditions state for a date not clearly 
defin^, they scattered to many places, and “ became gentios, 
as are those of Bepar, who are called Ta(ri)deical Naiquemar. 
themselves confessing that they are by caste Christians®.... 
Among these Christians [of St. ThomasJ there are some of 
the caste of the King of Cochin, whom they call CovUmar, 
and others Bramenes, and others Belalas, honouiuble people 
in Bisnaga,”® 

Whatever be the value of the word Tarijanel, the tradition 
may bo right wliicb makes of some of the St. Thomas Christians 
descendants of the ancient Kings of Malabar, If there is any 
truth in the Paasio, which I consider earlier than the d& Miracu- 
Us, attributed to St. Gregory of Tours (d. A.D. 593-694). there 
were many Christians at Andranopolis, when the author of the 
Passio wrote, “And there,” he sa}^. i.e., at Andranopolis, 
“is the seat of St. Thomas and the Catholic faith unto this 
day,”^ meaning it had been there from the beginning, even 
from St. Thomas’ own day. Andranopolis, Andrapolls, or Sanda- 
ruk would be Cranganore. It would follow that Greek was used 
or known there by the aristocracy of Malabar in the first century. 
Some of the Yavanas in Southern India would have been 
Christians. Cosmas Indicopleustes too (A.D. .536) speaks of 
Christian Greeks in .Asia in conjunction with Peraarmenians 
and Elamites. Pelagia, the daughter of St. Thomas’ deacon. King 
Xanthippus or Xenophon of Sandaruk. whom I identify with 
King Andrew of Cranganore of the Malabar-Syrian tradition. 


1 Brit. Mus. Addi. MSS., 9853, iol. 90r. (ink). 

2 Ibid., fol. 83 r. 8 Ibid., fol. 86 v. 

* Bonnet. Aeta Thomae, Lipsiae, 1883, p. 13d. I consider the Paatio 
older then the de Miraculia, because the latter follows the Paaaio up to 
a certain point for the scene in the Temple of the Sun, and then deviates 
from it abruptly to be able to follow the version of the Acta. Gregory of 
Tours (d. 593-94) cannot be the author of the de Miraculia : he knew 
the Paasio and says with it, in his Liber in gloria Mareyrum, that the 
translation of St. Thomas' relics took place after a Jong time, whereas in 
the de Miraeulia it is made to take place in the lifetime of Mazda). Cf. 
Medlycott, op. eit.,p. 80 n. The de Aftracuii* is quoted by St, Oregorj* 
the Great in hisLider Reaponealia (Migne, P. L., 78, 84) ; the Paaaio, by St. 
Isidore of Seville (d. 630) and the Mozarabic liturgy. If we suppose that 
the Paaaio is of about A.D. 460. it testifies better than any other 
doexunent we have to the apostolicity and permanence of the Malabar 
Church, and the flourishing condition of the Church of .Andranopolis, the 
town of King Andrew of Cranganore. according to the the Song of 
Thomas Ramban (1601), 
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vnwed continence on the day of her marriage with Dionysius. 
When Dionysius became a bishop (of Cranganore or Mylapore), 
he gave the veil to his wife. This first Indian nun or deacon- 
ess was martyred, says the Passio, and on her tomb was 
written in Greek words and characters : " Here lies the spouse 
of Bishop Dionysius, who is the daugliter of the Apostle 
Thomas.”* At the church of Kuravalangad, Travanoore. 
which, though not one of the Seven Churches, claims to have 
been first built in A.D. 335, there is a bell with two Christian 
crosses cast in the metal, one an eight-petalled lotus cross, and 
an inscription in characters not identified yet with any known 
alphabet, though some of the characters seem to be Greek. 
The eight-petalled lotus cross is by the Christians of Parur, 
near Cranganore, held to be the primitive Malabar cross. The 
bell at Kuravalangad now bears out their contention. 

The Christians of St. Thomas and their privileges were not 
to be trifled with. They had a king of their own, and their 
bisliops were their lords temporal, as well as spiritual, in 
practically all matters. As for the honour shown to their 
Ajjostle by their own non-Christian countrymen, it is well-nigh 
incredible. 

.At Cranganore there was an ancient temple of the idol 
Parui, so ancient that it was supposed to be anterior to the 
Christian era. Its revenues surpassed those of all other Malabar 
temples. On the day of the feast, at the moon of March, 
hundreds of boats, adorned with many-storeyed castles, and 
laden with pilgrims, would come to it from everywhere. On 
pas-sing the Church of St. Thomas at Cranganore, they lit up their 
candles and started their music and their dances; but no 
sooner had they turned the point than the noise ceased and the 
candles wore extinguished. Owing to the ebb it would happen 
that some of the boats could not pass. The next raorning, 
at the flow, when these boats came in front of St. Thomas’, one 
of tlifi men would go to the top of the castle, wound himself in 
the finger and vow, that, if Messer St. Thomas let them pass, 
they would the next yen.r prepare in his honour a .still grander 
castle. 

Jealous of this pilgrimage and its revenues. Ramara, king 
of Cochin, and head Brahman in his realm, alleged a dream 
Tiie god Parui had appeared to him and bid him change the 
Cranganore iiilgrimage to Palurte, near the Cochin lime-kilns. 
He was disgusted with the Cranganore wars. A tank was dug, 
tlio feast of Parui at Palurte was fixed on the same day as 
at Cranganore, and the pilgrims with their offerings were 
diverted on to Palurte.* 

The origin of the .salutes to St. Thomas was said to 


1 Bonnet, ibid. 

* do Couto, Da Asia, Dee. 7, l.S, c. 14 (Lisboa edn., 1783, pp- 29Ct-293.) 
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be that St. Thomas himself had built that Church, and that, 
when it had been erected, a sudden wind for many years 
engulfed large numbers of boats and pilgrims going to the 
temple of Parui. The Hindus of Mylapore. we may remember, 
avowed to the first Portuguese that their custom at their proces- 
sions was to make their idols salute thrice the Church of St. 
Thomas’ tomb Ships out at sea saluted the Church of St. 
Thomas Mount at Mylapore, when they passed in front. What 
would it prove f Perhaps that there had been defections en masse 
on the Coromandel Coast, or that these salutes had been forced 
on non-Christians by their more powerful Christian neighbours. 

Powerful too, up to the middle at least of the 14th century 
were the Christians in China, de’ Marignolli’s description cf 
them should not be forgotten. “ Shem was anxious to maintain 
the worship of the true God, and his history we shall now 
follow. In the second year after the flood he begat Avfaxat, 
who in turn begat Elam, from whom the whole noble race of 
the Alans in the East is said to have sprung. They form at 
this date the greatest and noblest nation in the world, the fair- 
est and bravest of men, ’Tis by theii’ aid that the Tartars 
have won the empire of the east, and witiiout them tliey have 
never gained a single important victory. For Chinguis 'Caam. 
the first king of the Tartars, bod seventy-two of their princes 
serving under him when he went forth under God’s providence 
to scourge the world .... Arfaxat, the son of Shem, at the age 
of thirty-five, begat Sela or Sale, by whom India was peopled 
and divided into three kingdoms.” ^ 

Does not this description of the Alans tally with that 
of the Georgians, their neighbowra in the Caucasus, whom 1 
identify with the Churche, ¥u-ch4, Nidchen of China?- The 
Georgians were called Churohii at Ormuz in 1549.'* The Armen- 
ians call them Virk.'* They seem to be the Hyroani of old 
and tlie Gurz or Guzr of more than one Indian Guzarat. 

The Alans were also known by the name of Aas, or Asze. 
or Asu.* 

Miglit not Aas or Asu be compared with Asi and An-si? 


1 Yute, CoJ/iaj/, II (1806). 373. 

"Major tt nMUor naiio mundi el hominte pulcliriores et /oiiiores." 
Compare with the deecription by Ammianus Maroellinus of the .Alans of liia 
time ! “ Proceres autem Alani poene eun< omnea ei pulchri, crinibiu medio- 
criter flavie, ocidoruin temperatd lorvilatt terribilea, et urmorum leeitale 
veloua" (xxxi. 2). Quoted from Yule, loc. oil. 

2 Yule-Cordier, Cothai/, and Marco Polo, e.v. 

2 [ L. Delplace, S.J.], Selectae Indiarwii EpUlolae, Florentiae, 1887, 
pp. 78, 121. Caspar Barzaeus, a Dutchman, compares them for size to 
the Germans. 

* P. Girolamo Golubovich, 0-F.M., OiioiBasficort Oeografico, (extract 
from Bibliotheca bio-bibliografica deUa Terra Santa e dell' Oriente Frances- 
cano, t, 11), Firenze, 1913, p. 555. 

j Yule-Cordier, Cathay, and Marco Polo, a.v. 
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An-si, An-hsi is a name for Parthia* or Persia.* Pelliot thinks 
that the Alans, the As in MongoUc parlance, were brought 
to China in the 13th century from the Caucasus, where the 
Ossetae are their modern representatives, and that the As 
might be identical with the Asot or Asod of the Ming dynasty. 
A fief of the Alans was, he believes, not at Tch’ang-tcheou, 
south of the Yellow River, but at Tchen-tch’ao, a little to the 
north of the same river.* 

Romanet du Caillaud is of opinion that the Hak-ka or 
A-ka, thrifty colonists in the South-West part of China, might 
be sprung from the Alans or Alia.* 

Who were the Ghur or Gores of the Lequeos or Loo-Choo 
Islands (Formosa), white men 1* West of Kabul, there is a 
district called Ghur, inhabited by the Nukdari or Nigudari. 
some of whom, said Emperor Babar, spoke the Mongol language.® 

Some of the names of the Christifin Keraits, Uigurs and 
Onguts of China in the 13th and 14th centuries are:— 


Ai-buqa. 

Alaqus-tagin-quli. 

Albadai. 

Asan-quamis. 

(Bacchus) Po-kou-sseu. 

Bainiel. 

Bar-Qauma EliSo''. 

Bolyai. 

Buyan Siban. 

Chemboge ( Jayan-buqa) Vensii. 
Chyansam (Hiang-Chan)Tongi. 
Cinqai. 

Coliy-buqa. 

(Cyriacus) Qurjaquz, Turkish 
pronunciation of Quriaqus. 
(Denba) T’ien-ho. 

Fodim (Fou-ting) lovens. 


(George) K’ouo-li-ki-ssu, Kor- 
guz, Gorguz, Goigoz. 
Houo-sseu-ten. 

(James) Ya-kou (for Yakub), 
loannes Yochoy. 

(John) Yo-nan, Juhanan, Choii- 
ngan (for Johanan). 

(Jesus) Yi-cho (for Yiso), Tsfi, 
Ngai-rie. 

(Joseph) Yao-sou-mou. 
KulinSak. 

Kun-buqa. 

(Luke) Lou-ho. 

Ma R’ing-siang. 

Ma Tsou-tob'ang. 

Nakudai. 

Nangiadai. Ngan-t’ong. 

(Paul) Pao-lou-sseu. 


1 Yule-Cordier, Cathayy iodex, «.v. It is vary tempting to compare 
the Asi with the i^ii, though V. A. Smith [Early history oj India, 1906, 
p. 213, n. 2) says that the attempts of various writers to identifythe Asioi 
and other tribes (the Pasianoi, the Sakarauloi, the Tocharoi) are on- 
successful. 

Strabo (xl. 8. 2) says: "The best known of the Nomad tribes are 
those who drove the Greeks out of Bactria,— the Asii, the Pssiani, the 
Tochari. and the Sacaranli, who came from the country on the other side 
of the Jaxartes, over against the Sacae and Sogdiani, which country was 
also in occupation of the Sacae." Cf. Oambridgs Hist, oj India, 1922, 1. 
459. 

2 Mrs. E. A. Gordon, Asian Cristology, p. 174, n, 5. 

* T'oung-p/M, 1944, pp. 641-843. 

A Les Missions Calhidvjass, Lyon, 1886, p. 56. 

5 Cf. Dames, Ths book oj Duarte Barbosa, II. 216 n. 1 ; 216 n. 

6 Yule, Marco Polo, I (1876), 104. 




The three Sassanian-Pahivi Crosses in Malabar. 


1. Kottayam VnliyapaUi ChiU'ch, 
Cross on left-side Altar. 


2. Kottayam Valiyapnlli Cliuveh. 
Cross on right-side Altar. 


2. Cross at the Jacobite Church, 
Kadamarram. 


J'ldlr leiil hii the Ari hmil'i'jinil fh'iiiirliiiriil, TriTdiii-ury, 


Plate 45, 



Cross in the Kadathuruthy Church (on the inside wall). See p. 363. 
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Po-yao-ho. 

Qadaq. 

Qiamta 

Sargis. 

Syorya xtani-bagi (fm.). 


Sarab, Ara'ol {fern.). 
Sibaa. 

(Simon) Chen-wen, 

Tamur-uga. 

Tchen-kouo.^ 


I Cf. P. PelUot, in T‘oung-pao, I9U, pp, 627-639. — The name of a 
layman, Sszik the Indian, u found in one of two Christian cemeteries, of 
between A.D, 750 and 1350, in the Russian province of Semiryechensk 
in South Siberia, or Russian Turkestan, near the towns of Pishpek and 
Tokmnk, Cf. A. Mingana, Early spread oj Christianiiy in Cenlral Asia and 
the Far East (reprinted from TAe Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Vol. 9. No. 2. July 1926), p. 41. 




19. Pdraslka, Tarsn, Tuin, Tlmiawi, Kiranl, Okristiuii, 
and Firingi. 

1. Pdraslkas. — -‘The Kaveras, the Pdmslkax, aud the 
Kings of Sinhala (Ceylon) and other islands ” paid tribute to 
VinaySditya. What means the word PSraslka (Persian) in the 
above portion of an inscription relating to VinaySditya Chslukya, 
who ruled from Shaka 602 to Shaka 61S (680-696 A.D.) 1 '■ 

Like the words Yavana, Shaka and Turushka, it has 
fluctuated in the course of centuries in different parts of India. 

In an inscription composed in the reign of Rsna RAjamalla 
of Chitor in 1545 Vfikrama) S(amvat), corresponding to 1489 
A.D., which was found in the temple of Ekiingji, 14 miles 
W. of Uda 3 'pur, ‘ Psraslka' is used in the sense of ‘ Muhamma- 
dan.’ In that inscription it is said of Arisiuha. the Rana in 
whose time Chitor was besieged and sacked by Al5u-d-dln 
Khalji, that he “ possessed a dauntless heart and fought with 
the Parasikas.’’- Prof. Hodivala shows that Arisinha did not 
fight the Muhammadans with the help of the Parasikas, but 
that he fought the Parasikas, i.e. the Muhammadans. Indeed, 
the same poet who composed the inscription of 1545 V.S. 
composed two others, one of 1641 V.S., and another of 1661 
V.S., in both of which the word Paraslka is applied to the 
Muhammadans. 

The former inscription, of 1641 V.S., calls GySsa Sahi (t.e. 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Khalji) of Malwa ‘ the ornament of the 
PnrosiAw race.’ He is also called Lord of the Shakas in Bhdv- 
nagar Inseriptiona (p. 130, Shloka 68). The inscription states 
further that Bahari, ‘ leader of the Shakas,’ ‘ Lord of the Para- 
$lka$’ vanquished a Hindu king, named Kshemakarna; that 
Bahari. originally a Kshatriya, was made a ‘Yavana’ by the 
MalwA Amir, Sslaha, who had himself been a Msdhyamdina 
Brahman named Ghudau, and was made a ‘Paraslka’ by 
Sultan Mahmud Shah Khalji I., from whom subsequently he 
received the title of KhSn 

The latter inscription, of 1561 V.S., states that Yodha, the 


1 For our discussion on the name Paraslka we have to depend almost 
entirely on the study of Prof. Shahpurshah Hormasji Hodivala, M.A.. 
Principal of the Bahaiiddin College, .Junagadh, in Pami History, beiny 
a series of /lot leclurts delivertd in t9’2o, Bombay. 1820, pp. 73-84 (K.R. 
Caraa Oriental Institute Publication). 

We are also largely Indebted to the same work for the use of the word 
•Tarsi.' I shall also quote at some length Mr. Hodivala’s letter to me 
of Meher Villa, Dhondy Road, Deolali (Nasik District), September 24. 
1927, in which he kindly discussed a large number of points touched 
upon in my paper. His letter was written away from all books. 

2 Ibid., p. 74. 3 Jbid., pp. 78-77. 
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ruler of Mavwar, after whom Jodhpur is named, cut off the 
“ Pathan race of the Paraslkas with the edge of his sword," and 
exclaims: “What Paraslkn did he not defeat in battle and 
what deed of fame did he not accomplish ? ” * 

Doubtless, in both these inscriptions the word ‘ PSraslka ’ 
stands for Mussulman ; hence, in the inscription of A.D. 1489, 
composed by the same poet, tlie word ‘ Parasika’ has the same 
meaning. 

In older inscriptions the meaning of the word can i.te 
different. 

In an inscription of Kulottunga Chois I. (otherwise 
called llSjendra CholSdeva II.), who ascended the throne in 
1070 A-D., wo are told that the exploits of Kulottunga Chola, 
the destroyer of the fort of KottSra (the present Koltar in 
Travancore ?), the conqueror of the Keralas (people of Malabar) 
and of the five Pandyaa, were sung spontaneously on the further 
shore of the Ocean by “the young women of the Paraal” 
(Persians) * 

An inscription of the ChSlukya ruler Someshwar II., dated 
>Shaka 991 (1069 A.D.), lauds “iiis prowess and his dominion 
over the kings of the Cholas, Varfilas, Lalas (LStaa I),® Khasas, 
Mttgadhas, Keralas, Paraalkaa, NepSlas and Turushkas.”* 
Though, as in many similar Indian inscriptions, these conquests 
over so many kings and countries far apart from one another 
seem to be {Metical exaggerations, wc note that the Pfirasikas 
are here mentioned Jvfter the Keralas or the people of Malabar 

The ‘Gaudavaho’ of Vftkpatiraja, an epic poem written 
in Mahftrfishtri PrSkrit in honour of his patron Yashovarman of 
Kanauj, who reigned from about 675 to 700 A.D., informs ns 
that Yashovarman conquered the king of Vanga (Eastern Bengal) 
and “then moved along the aea-eoast as far as the Malaya 
(Malabar) mountains, and reduced the Paraalkaa to subjection. 


I Ibid., p. 77, 

* Ibid., pp. 78.79, quoting Dt. Hultzsch in Epi'jr. Indira, V. 103-104. 

< Who were the La(e8 (Latas) conquered by Someshwar II (A.D. 1069) 
and by Vishnuvardhana Hoysala (.A.D. 1117-1167) ? (/bid., pp. 79, 81. j 
Were they the people of the LSia province of OnjarAt ? Marco Polo's 
account of the rrovlnce of Lar occurs between his chapter on Mutfili 
and hie chapter on Cael, Lar, he says, was a province west of St. 
Thomas' tomb (Mylapore) ; from it came alt the Abraiamnn of the world : 
tlieir king would send them, mer.'hants, to tlie Soli (Chola) Province of 
Malabar (Coromandel), where the best pearls were to be found. Lar was 
also a great place for jogis. Yule (Jfarco Poio, 1875, II. 3o3 n.) was not 
satisfied with the explanation that Lar here meant the Province of 
OujarAt The word Larres, Laris, Larer, Lader applies to a caste or sect 
in South India. Cf. Tiieodor Zachariae, in Narhrir.hUn vender K. Oeeell- 
achafl der Wifaenachaften iu QOIlingen. Philologisch-hUtoriiche Klaaee, 
1918, pp. 33-34 of reprint, and p. 31 n. I. 

The Dktionnaire Taoioul-Pranpais gives IlBdar (a plural), compares 
it with the Skt. LBta. and translates by “ peuples — . yoghisde Cuzerate." 

t Hodivala, ibid., p, 79, quoting L. D. Barnett, Eptgr. Indica, 
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From the country of these Parasikas he proceeded to the 
southernmost point where the Eastern and Western Oceans 
meet (Cape Comoiin). He then marched northwards to the 
mouth of the Narmada, and carried his victorious arms to 
Marudesha, Thaneshvar, Ayodhya, and the Mandara Mountain 
in the Hiuialaj’as.” ‘ The PSraslkas are here mentioned as 
reached from East to West, and as living East of Cape Comorin. 
In about 675-700 A.D. who could they be ? 

In the contemporary inscription relating to VinaySditya 
Chalukya (680-696 A.D.) we are told that “the Kaveras, the 
Parasikas, and the kings of Sinhala (Ceylon) and other islands ” 
paid tribute to Vinayfiditya.® Hodivala identifies the Kaveras 
with the Keralas. Might they not be the people along the 
Kaveri River ? The name recalls the Chaberis Emporium 
of Ptolemy and his River Chiiberos. There is a caste of South 
India called the Kavarais.® 

At a much later date we find the term Pi^rasika applied to 
the Dutch, much in the same way as the word Firingl (Franks 
from Frank-land) might have been applied to them. Thus, 
an inscription of SovSppS NSyak of TSnjore states that his 
son and heir AchyuttSppa Nftyak drove away the Dutch 
{Paraaimn in the original), who tried to land at Negapatam 
and found a trading far.tory,* 

There can be little doubt that the word Parasika desig- 
nated foreigners, and that originally the Hindu writers had in 
mind foreigners from Persia. Like the Yavanas, these Parasikas 
were ^Dechchas (barbarians). ‘Yavana’ could mean at 
difierent periods of Indian history Bactrian Greeks, Alexandrian 
Greeks, Romans of the Empire, Persians, Pathans, Turks, 
Mussulmans, and even Europeans of latest date. In the same 
way, the Hunaa and other Scythian invaders were the original 
Shakas; but the word Shaka came to mean Afghans, Turks, 
Moguls, and other Mussulmans. The Turushkas, properly the 
Turks, became for the Hindus a convenient name for the 
Muhammadans in general, whether Persians, Arabs, Turks or 
even converts to Islam of Indian birth.‘ In Malabar the word 
Yavann or Yona (from Ionia, a part of Greece), is now applied 
by the St. Thomas Christians to the Mappilas or Moplas of 
British Malabar, though originally it would have been more 
correctly used for the Syrian Christians of Mesopotamia. The 
term Mappila seems to be shitting similarly from the Christians 
in Malabar to the Muhammadans. In Chhota Nagpur I have 


• Ibid., p. 7fl, quoting S.P. Pandit's edn. in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, introd., passim. 

2 Ibid., p. HO, > Thurston, Casles and tribes oj South India. 

* Hodivala, ibid., p. 80, quoting T. A. Oopinfitha Rao and T. 8. 
KuppusvSrai SSstri in Epi'i?!-. indtea, XII (1913-14), 343-314. The text ia 
in the SfiWii/n-i?at»i5fc(ira, VI, fi8. 

t Ibid., pp. 82-83. 
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heard the word Mogul used in connection with a roving band 
of gypsies passing from West to East. They came from 
Central India, and looked like Hindus rather than Muham- 
madans. The country people about Ranchi bad simply trans- 
ferred to these suspect nomads their former fear of the Moguls. 

Who then were the Pflraslkas ? In the inscription of 
Somesliwar II. (1069 A.D.) they are mentioned in conjunction 
with the Keralas ; if we had no other reference to them, 
we could not say where they lived, as the names of the 
tribes mentioned in the inscription seem to be jumbled together 
without any geographical order. Tribes in the North of India 
might have been, called Paraslkas, if they had been won over to 
Manicheism. The inscription of VinaySditya (680-696 A.D.) 
is more precise. It places the Psrasikas in conjunction with 
the Kaveras and the people of Ceylon and other islands. We are 
in Southern India More precise still is the ' Gaudavaho,’ which 
fixes them on the Fishery Coast, or at any rate East of the 
Malabar Ghats. As the ‘Gaudavaho’ does not mention the 
CholSs, the Piraslkas may have lived further East than the 
Fishery Coast, i.e. on the Coromandel Coast. The inscription 
of Kulottuuga ChoU I, (after 1070 A.D.) mentions the young 
women of the Parnsi (Persians) on the further shore of the 
Ocean. By the further shore of the Ocean I would not 
understand' the West Coast (Malabar), but rather the 
East or Coromandel Coast. It is not likely that the 
poet would say of PAraslkas of Malabar, defeated with the 
Keralas, that their young women sang ‘ spontaneously ’ the fame 
of Kulottunga CholA. We could understand it more easily 
in the case of PAraslkas, subjects of Kulottunga Chola I., along 
the Coromandel Coast, chiefly if they were honourably treated 
by him. Now, we have in the Cathedral of S. Thome, Mylapore, 
a fragment of a once big inscription, belonging to the reign 
of his son, Vikraina Cholfi, who began to rule in A.D. 1118. 
This inscription seems to refer to a grant of land made to the 
Christian.? of St. Thomas and their Church of St, Thomas 
the Apostle at Mylapore. 

Dr. Bhandarkar has recognised the St. Thomas Christians 
in the Prtraslkas- Prof. Hodivala does the same. We ask 
of them only not to place them all in Malabar. 

The reason why the Christians of the Malabar Coast might 
have been called Parasikas is obvious enough. They were minis- 
tered to from an early date by clergy from Persia or Mesopotamia. 
We have in Malabar four crosses with inscriptions in Sassanian 
Pahlavi characters. There may have been even better reasons 
for calling the St. Thomas Christians of the Coromandel Coast 
by the name of Parasikas. In the Church on St. Thomas 
Mount, Mylapore, we have round a cross an inscription in 
Sassanian Pahlavi characters, probably of a date not later than 
about A.D. 650. We surmise that a monastery of St. Thomas in 
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India, near or below tl>e •• Black Island,” existed at Mylapore 
before A.D. 363, the Black Island being, I surmise, Karumanal 
(‘•black sand ”), a village along the sea north of Madras, the name 
of which is pronounced Coromandel by Europeans.^ Kalamina, 
Kalamita, Kalamdna or Karamsna could be derived from 
Karumaiial. As the ‘ Black Island ’ was in the vicinity of the 
town of Milon, we are led to identify Milon with Meilan or 
Mayilapur (Mylapur) and to place the Indian monastery of St. 
Thomas near St. Thomas ’ tomb at Mylapore. This monastery 
counted 200 monks before A.D. 363. It ought, therefore to 
have begun about the year 220-230 A.D. It was largely visited 
by monks from Mesopotamia and may to some extent have been 
peopled by monks from Persia and Mesopotamia.* We are 
even forced to suppose that Mazdai, the king under whom 
St. Thomas was martyred, reigned at Mylapore and was a 
Persian, as his name indicates. We have some clues that his 
wife Tertia was the sister of the King of India (Goiidophares), 
a Parthian.’ Under such conditions, it was natural that the 
Christians of Coromandel, recruited originally by St. Thomas 
among a colony of Persians, should have been called for cen- 
turies after by the name Pftraslka.* 

The Passio states that St. Thomas was summoned to 
worship in a Temple of the Sun, and the Office of St. Thomas 
for July 3 used by the Bomo-Syrians of Malabar says the same. 
Both agree in making St. Thomas die on that occasion. The 
Office adds that St. Thomas was buried in India, in a place near 
the sea. That can be only Mylapore, judging from the Malabar 
tradition. The Paasio is of A.D. 450-680, or earlier. The 
Office appears to be very ancient, and is independent of the 
Pasah. 

The Christians of Quilon were the masters of the 
public steelyard in the dth century. Those of Cranga- 

1 CT, Yule, Hobson- Jobean, a.v. Coromandel, for Karumanal. 

2 A. Mingane, Rarly Spread of Ohristianily in India, reprinted 
from The Bnlleltn of the John Bylanae Library. Vo!. 10, No. 2, July, 1926, 
pp. 13-21. 

t In the Paseio of St. Thomas, Tertia, Mazclai's wife, is called the 
sister of Karish, Mazdai’s kinsman : Karish is also called Tertia’s brother. 
In .some medieval versions of Che Passio, e.g., the Legenda aurea, Tertia 
is also called the sister of Mygdonia. the wife of Karish, perhaps for no 
other reason than that she ocldresses Mygdonia as sister. But in The 
Palling asleep of the Holy hloilier of God (Greek text), Labdanfis, whom 
I take to be VIzSn and thei'efore Tertla's son, is called the king’s 
sister’s son. One of the forms of Vizfiu's name is Luzanis. .A.s he was 
the son of Tertia and Mazdai, the title of nephew cannot be justihed 
unless we suppose that Oondopliares is meant by king (of India.) Cf. 
Ind. Antig., 1903. p. 132, and op. p. V.)7. 

* Prof. Hodivala direots me (letter, Junagadh, 9-8-1927) for discus- 
sions of the use of the word Parasllca to ; Bhaodarkar, History of the 
Dekkm in Bombay Qaeeueer, Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 388 ; Fleet, in /nd. 

IX. 127, 131. 133 (or Bombay OatelUer, 1. ii. 368-374) ; Rice, in Ind. Antig., 
VIIl. 24. I cannot here consult any of these anthoritiee. 
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nore held a similar privilege, probably from the verv 
time of Thbmas Caoa (A.D. 345). if not earlier. In 1348 
the Christian.s of Mylapore had the public steelyard for pepper 
and all other aromatic spices, and this pi'ivilege was said to 
have been granted to St. Thomas in perpetuity ; the Christians 
at Mylapore were still so powerful in 1348 that no one dared to 
contest their privilege but at the risk of his life. (Yule, Cathay, 
II (1866), pp. 377-378 ) The Christians of the Coromandel 
Coast and of Malabar stood no doubt in the highest rank, 
both intellectually and financially. It nould therefore have 
been no ordinary boast on.the part of Kulottuiiga Chola I. (A.D. 
1070-1118) to say that the young women of his Parast (Chris- 
tian ?) subjects of their own accord sang hia exploits. 

Christian communities existed in the first centuries, not 
only at Mylapore, but further south, down to Cape Comorin 
and in Malabar. A Malayalam MS. of about 1800 A.D. says 
that in 293 A.D. Christians from Kaveripattanani were per- 
secuted and tied to Malabar, where they were welcomed by their 
co-religionists. It also states that Manikka Vfisakar or Vficha- 
kar, whom the St. Thomas Christians regard as a great sorcerer 
and enemy of the Christians, came to Quilon in 315 A.D.' In 
the first centurie,9 of our era Kaveripattanam was a great resort 
of the Yavanas. We may take it that even iu the first century 
•some of these Yavanas were settled at KaveripatUnam in a 
special quarter of their own. Some of them formed the body- 
guard of the Pandyan kings of Madura, We look for Christians 
amohg them. The great attraction for the Yavanas at 
KaveripatUnam would have been the pearl fishery. 

Tile original name of KayalpatUnam appears to have been 
Sonagarpattanani. Sonagar or Jonagar is a Tamil corruption 
of Yavanar (Yavanas).* In 1644 there were at Old Caile 
(Kftyal ?) 800 Christians.* 

In 1604, at Vaipar and Vembar (Bembar), four leagues and 
six leagues respectively from Tutieorin, to the north, there were 
people, who, though not Christians, considered themselves 
of the stock of the ancient Christians of Malabar. They 
called themselves Tavideicalnaiquemar,' i.e. TaritSykkal NSyk- 
kanmSr, Christians (TaiisSjof the Naique class,'’ Nayak (Skt.) 
meaning “leader, chief, general.” By 1644 there were at 
Vaipar 850 Christians, whereas some years before there were 
more than 2,000. In the same year there were 1,300 Christians 

1 From information given me by T. K. Joseph, Esq.. Trivandrum. 

- Yule, Marco P(Ao, II (l!^75), 359 n. 

® (L. Besae. S.J ), A short account of the .Vtssions. . . .in the year 16H, 
Trichiuopoly, p, 19. 

* (F. Ro 2 , S.J.), sobre a Serra (1601), British Museum. 

Botographsin my possession.— do Couto, Da Asia, Dec. 12, 1. 3, c. 5» 
p. 282 of the Lisbon edn. of 1788, lias Taridascal Xaiqiie Mor, by mistake. 

5 Explanation by Mr. T. K. Joseph, Trivandrum. 
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at Vembar.^ It would seem that the people of ancient 
Christian origin in these two villages had been won' back. 

In 1644 some Christians near Ramanancor. now Ramesh- 
waram, belonged to a caste different from that of the Paravas. 
They called themselves Palavalis.* Were these Palavalis of 
ancient Pahlava or Persian stock 1 

In 1599 there prevailed in Malabar the opinion that former 
Christians from Mylapore had taken refuge in the direction of 
the Mountains of theTodas. It is in that direction, on the east 
slopes of the Nilgiris and away from the present habitat of the 
Todas, that, whUe at Kodiveri, Fr. J. B. Petit discovered in 
1025 and 1926 scores of stones planted in the fields or bidden 
in jungle which bear at the top, amid apparently Hindu 
symbols or symbols of a religiously indifferent character, the sign 
of the cross on a pedestal, the cross having generally a line 
of beads round the upper limb. These crosses will have to be 
explained as Christian symbols. There appears to be no chance 
of connecting them with Hinduism, Buddhism or Jainism. The 
present inhabitants have no explanation for them, though some 
say they represent the God of their ancestors. Other traces of 
Christianity are probably to be sought in certain cruciform 
stones near dolmens in the Hyderabad State. We may have 
to search for other Christian traces still further north, in the 
Bhopal State, and in the States roundabout it, as well as in 
Bundelkhand, where chiefly the women have tattoo-marks 
representing the cross in many different types. Such tattoo- 
marks of the cross reappear among the Abors of Assam. 

Remarks by Prof. Hodivola . — “ The text of the inscription 
of 1541 V. 3. is printed in a Collection of Inscriptions edited by 
the late Dr. Peterson for the feudatory State of Bhavnagar, 
which is generally quoted as ‘ Bhftvnagar Inscriptions.’ The 
geographical knowledge of the author of the Oaudavaho appears 
to have been very meagre, and the name ‘ Malaya Mountains ’ 
is used very loosely by Hindu writers. I believe it is some- 
times used for the Eastern Ghats. If the hero of the poem first 
reached the Mountains in Malabar and then reduced the Pflrasl- 
kas to subjugation, he must have proceeded from West to East, 
and not from East to West. The sfatement about Vinayfiditya 
having compelled the Kaveras, Parasikas, etc., to pay tribute 
to him occurs in other inscriptions of his de.soendant Klrttivar- 
ma II. ^ In fact, it is borrowed by the later scribes almost word 
for word from the earlier record. There is only this difference 
that, where the earlier le.tt has Kaveras. the copy has Keralas. 
Fleet, I believe, has already suggested that the Kaveras must 
be people living on the banks of the Kavary river, but this 
description covers such a large area that any definite identifica- 


1 (L. Besse, S.J.). op. oil., p. 20. * ibid., p. 15. 

8 A. D. 746-780. 
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tion or location would be exceedingly hazardous. May I point 
out that my object was merely to prove that the Parasikas of 
Vinayaditya could not have been the ancestors of the Parsis 
settled in Western India. My contention was that the word was 
so loosely used by the Hindu writers at different -periods and 
for so many different races or religions that it was impossible to 
build anything upon it: Parsi scholars are not unacquainted 
with the Pahlavi inscriptions in Southern India, and I have 
repeatedly read Burnell’s paper on the subject, and the historj' 
of the Syrian Chui-ch is not quite unknown to us. The exis- 
tence of Christians in Travancore, Mailapur and other parts of 
Southern India is also common knowledge, and Sir W. Hunter 
has discussed the subject with some fullness. Personally, I am 
not disposed to attach much importance to the ethnological or 
geographical knowledge of Hindu writers. The Pfiraslkas of 
KSlidSsa were most probably Persian Zoroastrians of the 
SsssSnian period. The PSrasJkas of the early Hindu writers 
were the Persians of the Achaemenian period. The PArasikas 
of the Qaudavaho and of VinayAditya’a inscription need not 
have been identical. Those of Someshwar may or may not 
have been the same as those of Kulottunga Chola. The des- 
cription may apply, not only to Christians, on the East Coast 
or on the West Coast, but to the ancestors of the ' Lubbyes ’ or 
other Muhammadan residents in Southern India, who are known 
to have taken refuge in India and fled from Persia or Arabia in 
the 7th and 8th centuries. 

“ I have not a copy of Hobson-Johson here, but I believe 
you will find in it quotations from, 1 think, Caldwell and others 
indicating that Sonagar or Jonagar, etc., which are derived 
from ‘ Yavana,’ may be referred with greater probability to the 
Muhammadan merchants (on the Coast), of Arabian and Persian 
origin, than to the Christian settlers. ‘ Yavana ’ is frequently 
used for Musalmans by almost all Hindu writers of the media?- 
val period. The ‘Yavanas’ who resorted to ‘ Kaveripattanam’ 
in ‘ the first centuries of our era ’ were most probably subjects 
of the Roman Empire, and the very large finds of the mintages 
of Augustus and other emperors would seem to support that 
view. They might have been, during and after the fourth 
century, Christians, but it is at least equally likely that they 
were professors of one or other of the numerous other faiths 
represented in that vast conglomeration of races and religions. 

“It is suggested that the Palavalis are perhaps of ancient 
Pahlavi or Persian descent. The older writers on the history 
of Southern India have indulged in speculations connecting the 
great Pallava rulers of KSnchi witli the Pahlavas or Parthians, 
but I believe this view is now generally, if not universally, 
abandoned by scholars ’’ (Letter of 24-9-1927). 

Prof. Hodivala himself suggests (op. ct!., p. 84) that the 
PSrasikas of the Gaudavaho might be the Nestorian Chris- 
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tiaiis of Malabar or some other foreign emigrants in the 
extreme South of the Peninsula. I still submit that Yasho- 
varman’s moYements were from East to West, that he reached 
the Pfiraslkas before proceeding to Cape Comorin. I submit 
also that, as at this early date (e. 675-700 A.D.) there were 
Christians on the Coromandel Coast with clergy from Persia, 
tliese Christians would have been called Pfiraslkas rather than 
some newly arrived Muhammadan settlers from Arabia and 
Persia. I submit further that the name Pfiraslka, as applied 
to the Christians of the Coromandel Coast, was considerably 
older than Yashovarman’s reign. Caldwell, I surmise, consi- 
dered too much the present value of the name Yavana in 
Sonagar and Jonagar. Y’ule quotes him. not in his Hobson- 
Jobson, but in his Marco Polo, II (1875), 359. My suggestion 
about the Palavalis is made in spite of the present theories on 
the Pallavas, because their likely connection with the ancient 
Yavanas, Pfiraslkas and Tarsns suggests their connection with 
the Pahiavas. Be the value of the new theories on the Pallavas 
what it may, there may have been room in South India for 
Pallavas and Pahiavas. What is the meaning of Parittivakkam, 
a place name, at the foot of St. Thomas Mount, Mylapore ? 
Near it we have Palavantangal and Pallavaram. ’ 

From a letter of Pandit Hiraoand S’astri (Fernhill, Nileiris, 
27, 5. 1928) to Prof. Hodivala I gather that the Pfiraslkas' are 
mentioned in other Hindu works. “Then he (Raghu) set out 
hy land [from Aybdhyfi] to conquer the Pfiraslkas.” (KfilidSsa 

in Raghuvamsa, iv. 60.) “ Mlechchha tribes or castes are 

Hunas and Pfiraslkas and Chinas [the Chinese]....” 

(Mahabharata, vi. 9. 65-66.) The M&draraksasa mentions 
Pfiraslkas with the Mlechchhas of the N.-W. of India. 

Granting that the word Pfiraslka does not in these quota- 
tions connote Zoroastrians, it must connote nationality. If 
tile texts show that these Persians were .settled in India before 
the Muhammadan invasions, these Persians were either Zoroas- 
triaiis or Christians, or both jointly. 

We may recall also that the Sabayo kings connected them- 
selves with Saba or Sawa in Persia. Cf pp. 408-412, 

600 n. 2, etc., w]\at I have written of the kingdom of Saha, or 
Yabah. of the Ruhmis of the Christian city of Deogir (Daulata- 
bad), and of the Jor, Juri. Jutiya, Jurz, Jiizr, Guzr, whom I 
identify with the Virk (Georgians) or the Armenians. 

2. Taraa.—The Tarisfi or Christian Church of Quilon is 
named in certain copper-plates granted to that Cliurch about 
A.D. 880. The name Tarisfi, accoi-ding to Mr. T. K. Joseph 
of Trivandrum, is from the Syriac -Trisa,’ meaning; “right, 
orthodox.” Another form is Tarsfi. The primary meaning of 


' Cf. the map facing p. Ill in Medlycott, India and the Apottle St. 
Thomae. 
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Tarsa in tlie European dictionaries is ‘ Christian.’ At times, 
for reasons obscure, the name Tarsa is given by these dictionaries 
to inhdels, fire-worshippers and, perhaps, Buddhists. As among 
the Christians some were Persians, and many of the Persians 
were fire-worshippers, the term Tarsa may have been misunder- 
stood to apply to Persians in general or fire-worshippers in 
particular; but some of the Persian writers declare that Tarsa 
does not mean a fire-worshipper, but a Christian. The Christians 
would be regarded as infidels by those who were not of 
theirreligion, for instance by the Muhammadans. Buddhists too 
might improperly have been called Tarsa from the similarities 
observed between them and the Christians ; but the examples 
quoted are not conclusive in favour of Buddhism. The 
Christians in Malabar are even now called Buddhists. Friar 
Pauliniis a S. Bartholomaeo {SyMema Brachmanicnm, Liturgi- 
cum, Mjjtkologicum, Romae, 1791, p. 161) writes; “The 
Malabar Brahmans call St. Thomas the Apostle Budha, and 
the Christians Baudhenmar, as if they had received from 
Budha or a man full of the spirit of God end of piety the 
institutions of the Christian faith.” 

If we find the word TarsS used in a religious sense for 
parts of India other than the South, the presumption must 
be that it applies to the Christians, considering that the name 
was used for the Christians of Malabar before A.D. 880, and, 
along the Fishe^ Coast in 1604, by people who had lost their 
primitive Christian faith, as they themselves confessed. In 
other parts of the East the word was applied to the Christians 
primarily, if not exclusively. Several Muhammadan writers 
protest that ‘Tarss’ designates the Christians only. I had 
long hoped in vain that the word might turn up for parts of 
India other than the South. We have at last such a case for 
the town of KambSyat (Cambay) in the 12th century. 

•Awfi.a Muhammadan traveller, who visited Cambay in the 
13th century, relates in the Jawami ‘u-l-Biknyal (Elliot & 
Dowson, Rial, of India, II. 162-164) that, during a riot at 
KambSyat, the Hindus, instigated by the TarsS, destroyed the 
minaret of the mosque, burnt the mosque and killed 80 
Muhammadans. King Jai Singh of NahrwSla ordered that 
two of the leading men of each class of infidels, Brahmans, 
TarsS, and others, be punished.' (Cf. also Bombay 
OazeUeer : Cambay, VI. 216.)* We suggest that these 
TarsS were neither Zoroastriana, as proposed by some, 
nor Jains, as proposed by others, but Christians. There 
were at the time, or had been, Christians all along the West 
Coast from Sind up to the Coromandel Coast, chiefly at all the 


> Prof. Hodivala, op. cit., pp. lS-i9, and see his discussion of the 
meaning of Tarsa at pp. 24-29. 

2 Ibid-.-p. 21. 
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points oi vantage for commerce. There were Christians witii 
a Bishop and clergy from Persia in about A.D. 535 at Kalliana, 
near the present Bombay. At the same date there were Christians 
in Malabar, and Christians with a Persian clergy in Ceylon. 
There were, in A.D. 1321-23,' Christians at Thsna, and at Supata 
(Bassein ?), where they had a church said to have been founded 
by St. Thomas (it had recently been destroyed and rebuilt) ; 
others were to be found at Broach, and probably too at Gogo in 
KathiSwSr.’ There were Christians at Saimur (Chaui ?) in A.D. 
1274,* and at Mangalore in A.D. 1602. In fact, we might 

J Yule, Cathav, I (1806), pp. 22S-230. 

t Ktwwini states for A.D. 1274 ; “Oairaur, a town of India near 
Sindia (Sind), whose inhabitants are noted for perfect beauty, being 
descended from Indiana and Tucks. There are Muslims, Christians, Jews 
and Magi. In the town there are Muhammadic temples, churches, 
synagogues; there is also a temple of dre-worahippers.” Cf. Gildemei- 
ster, Scriptorei Arabum de nbiis IndicU, Boiinne, 1838, p. 208. It 
would be worth itoting what words Kazwini uses for ‘ Christians,' ‘ chuv- 
che*,’ ‘synagogues,’ and ‘fire-worshippers,’ 

Ibn Aluhalhal (o. A.D. 941) writes : “Saimur, whose inhabitants are of 
great beauty, and said to be descended from Turks and Chinese.” Cf. 
Yule, Cathay, I (1866), p. cxcii and n. 2 ; p. cxi. 

Maa'Bdi (.A.D. 916): “The year 304 I found myself in the territory 
of Saimur (or ChaimSr) belonging to Hind and forming part of the pro- 
vince of LBr, which is in the states of the Balhara. . . .There were in the 
place about 10,000 Mussulmans, both of those called bSiasiroh (half- 
breeds), and of natives of Sir&f, OmSn, Basrah, Bagdad and other 
countries.” Cf Barbier de Maynard, Majoudi. Paris, II, (1863), 85 ; up. 
Hobson-Jobion, s.v. Choul. The passage contains no allusion to 
Christians. 

“ Much wster has passed under the bridges since the publication by 
VVOstenfeld and Gildemeister of the text and translation of the passages 
relating to India in Ksswinl's work and the extracts printed in the first 
volume of Elliot and Dowsou, There is, I believe, no doubt now thnt 
large parts of KazwTnt were transcribed bodily by that writer from 
earlier authors without scrutiny or verification. He often repeats 
literally what was said by Mat'udl and olhere in the 10th century, and 
wc should bs on our guard in supposing that the statements are true of 
the 13th century, merely because they are re-affirmed and there are, 
a]>parently. two witnesses instead of one, 

“ .4s for Ibn Muhalhil, I understand from an artiolo of Dr. Horowitz 
ill the Islamic Rsoieu- (which 1 read in April and May last in Bombay) 
that this work lias now been proved to he a forgery,” (Prof. Hodivala. 
24-9-1927). 

I am not aware tliat tlic passage quoted from Kazwint is taken from 
Mns'udi. If Mas'udi has it too, he would be a link between the Christians 
of Kalliana (.4.D. 533) and those of the 10th century in the same direc- 
tion. As we find Christions in that neighbourhood in A.D. 1321-23, who, 
at Supara. possessed an ancient Chui-cli attriiiutecl to St. Thomas, wc 
believe ourselves justified in supposing there h ad been no break in their 
occupation between A D. 535 and A.D. 1321-23, 

Prof. Hodivala writes to me a later note. ‘' Kazwinf himself says 
that it (the passage quoted bymo?— H. H.] is borrowed from Miser bin 
JIuhalhil — the supposed author of the 'Ajnibu-l-bu’ddn — a work of whi h 
the name is quoted by Mas'udi and attributed by him to Al-j5hTz. See 
Elliot and Dowson, I. 95. 97. Another passage quoted in Elliot, 1. 96. 
from Kazwini, is borrowed, says Dowson, from Istakhri. The passt^e 
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suspect that there were Christians at all the places, along the 
West Coast and in Malabar and on the Coromandel Coast, 
which we find mentioned by Cosmas Indioopleustes (about 
A D. 535). He seems to mention them in geographical order from 
North to South and from West to East; Sindu,* Orrhota,* 
Kalliana,* Sibor,* and the five marts of Male (Malabar) ; t.e. : 
Parti,® Mangaruth,® Salopatana,’ Nalopatana,® and Pudo- 
patana;® also, away from Sielediba (Ceylon), Marallo,’® and 
Kaber.“ 

Friar Jordanus of Severac writes about A.D, 1330 of India 
the Leas, by which he understands India from Sind up to 
Malabar : 

“ In this India, the greater part of the people worship idols, 
although a great shaie of the sovereignty is in the hands of the 
Turkish Saracens, who came forth from Multan, and conquered 
and usurped dominion to themselves not long since, and des- 
troyed an infinity of idol temples, and likewise many churches, 
of which they m^e mosques for Mahomet, taking possession of 
their endowments and property. ’Tis grief to hear, and woe to 
see ! 

‘•The Pagans of this India have prophecies of their own 
that we Latins are to subjugate the whole world. 

In this India there is a scattered people, one here, another 
there, who call themselves Christians, but are not so, nor have 
they baptism, nor do they know anything else about the faith. 
Nay; they believe St. Thomas the Great to be Christ, 

“There, in the India I speak of, I baptized and brought 
into the faith about three hundred souls, of whom many were 
idolaters and Saracens. 


about SomuAth (I'tid.. 97.^8) is borrowed from the JSmiu-l-HikSySt and 
Ibn As!r. See t6i'd., 71, 468. The story of the idol hansini,' m the air ia 
evidently apocryphal, and is quoted by Ferishta from the J5niiu-i-fiikS- 
yut. The paragraphs about Kulam and Multfn contain several absurd 
and incredible statements. Mas'fidi wrote about 320 or 322 A.H, and 
died on 34S A.M. (965 AC). Misar bin Muhaihil is supposed to have 

5 one to China and India about 331 A.H. (942 A. C ). Cf. Elliot-Dowson. 
. 18. 96." 

Tf Kazwrnf borrows from Misar bin Muhaihil the statement that the 
inhabitants of Saimur are bom of Turk and Indian parents, how is it 
that Yule, quoting Misar bin Muhaihil, has Turk end Chinese parents ? 
In case Kazwml borrows from Misar bin Muhaihil the statement that there 
were Christians at Saimur, we have again a link between the Christians of 
Kalliana (A.D. 535) and those of the lOtb Century in the same direction. 

I Sind. 2 Sorath in Kathiawar, 

t Kalyan near Bombay, according to the commonest theory. 

4 Chaul. 6 Kundapur (?), K. of Mangalore. ® Mangalore. 

’ Cranganore, for Wilford, in As. Res., X (1808), 77. 83. 

8 Kalisuram {ibid.). 

* Puthupattanam in Dames, The Bock o/ Duarte Barbosa, II. 83. 
Morilloum opposite Ceylon, according to Walckenaer. Yule asks 
whether such a place exists. Cf. Cathay, 1 (1866). p. clxxviii, n. 6. 

» Koveripattanam, at the mouth of the Kaveri. 
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“ And let me tell vou that among the idolaters a man may 
safely expound the Word of the Lord ; nor is anyone from 
among the idolaters hindered from being baptized throughout 
all the East, whether they be Tartars, or Indians, or what 
not.”i 

As the churches turned into mosques must have been 
between Thana, where Jordanus had chiefly laboured, and 
Multan, it is not unlikely that the Christians of Kambayat had 
been dispossessed of their Church and its endowments, and that 
their church too had been changed into a mosque. The 
Turkish Saracens of Mult/in. to whom reference is made, may 
have been those of Mahmud of Ghazni, 300 years before. 
Mahmud, coming from Ghazni, would pass through Multan, and 
indeed he took that city several times.* Or the reference is to 
the gradual encroachments of these same Turks and their in- 
creasing oppression of the Hindus and the Christiatis in different 
parts (.«ay, up to Mnlwa), The Tarsfis of Kambayat were 
probably great ti'aders long before the Turkish Saracens ap- 
peared on the scene. If their former commercial advantages 
were gradually being wrested from them by the Muhammadans, 
it is easy to understand that the Tarsas, if inferior to the Turks in 
number and power, instigated their fellow sufferers, the Hindus, 
to take action against their rivals. 

The use of the word Tarsa from an early date for the 
Christians in Turkestan and China is well-known. The Muham- 
madans may have applied it to the Buddhists from a mistaken 
identification of these with the Christians, or they may have 
meant Christians even in Tibet. There were Christians in 
Tibet from at least the 8th century The Ncstorian Patriarch 
Timothy I (A.D. 779-823) writes: “And in all the countries 
of Babylon, of Persia, and of Assyria, and in all the countries 
of the sunrise, that is to say, among the Indians, the Chinese, 
the Tibetans, the Turks, and in all the provinces under the 
jurisdiction of this Patriarchal See, there is no addition of 
Crtieifixxis es pro nobw.”* The same Timothy wrote in one 
of his letters ; “ In these days the Holy Spirit has anointed a 
Metropolitan for the Turks, and we are preparing to consecrate 
one for the Tibetans.” * 

The existence of Christianity in Tibet in ancient times, and 
the possibly lax use of the word TaraS by the Muhammadans 
may have caused Muhammadan travellers to say to the Jesuits 
at Akbar’s Court that the Emperor of Cathay and his people 
were Christians, believers in Jesus. 

In 1580-82, the Jesuits had similar information about the 


' Yule, Mirabilia detcripla, 18*13, pp. 23-24. - Ibid., p. 23, n. 1. 

s A. Mingana, Early Spread of OhrialianUij in Central Asia (reprint 
from The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Vol. 9, No. 2. Julv 1925 .p. 
32). 

J Mingaoa, Early Spread of Ohrislianily in India, op. ctl., p- 34. 
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peoplenear Lake Manasarowar. Repeated investigation, alwavs 
confirmed in the same manner, made the Jesuits undertake in 
1624 an expedition to Western Tibet and found a mission at Cba- 
braug (Tsaparang) on the Sutlej. It may appear les,s prepostei- 
ous now that the Fathers should have found at Cba-braiig and 
in the neighbouring monastery of Toling traces of Christianitv, 
chiefly in the form of crosses, depicted in books and paintings, 
and surrounded by characters unintelligible to the Lamas. 

Remarks by Prol. Hodivala . — -‘The etymology of ‘Tarsfi ' 
is exceedingly doubtful. Mr, Joseph's derivation from the 
Syriac may, for aught I know, be as valueless as that which 
some Persian lexicographers give with great confidence : Tarsi- 
dan (Persian) ; to fear, to quake. But, whatever be the true 
etymology, it can be of little or no use or haveany bearing on the 
point in issue, the various secondary meanings of ‘TarsS'. The 
etymology, whatever it is. cannot prove that ‘Tarsfi’ does not 
mean ‘ Buddhist ’ or 'Jain ’ or ‘ Fire-worshipper ’ These appli- 
cations of the word are due, not to the knowledge of the Musal- 
man writers, but to their ignorance. They cared nothing at all 
for any other religion than their own. Buddhists, Jains, Fire- 
worshippers, Christians, were all huddled together. Tliey were 
all ' Kafars,’ and that was sufficient. The transition of meaning 
from ‘Christian’ to ‘Fire-worshipper’ and 'Buddhist’ is pro- 
bably this. The form of Christianity with which the SSssSnian 
Persians were most familiar, and which they lield in pre-emi- 
nent detestation, was the Manicheaii, The Manicheans are the 
‘ Zaudiqs,' on whom the most opprobrious epithets are be.stowed 
in the Pahlavi literature. Manes \\ as a Persian, and his religion 
was ‘ a damnable heresy ’ in the eyes of the orthodox SflssSnian 
Zoroastrians, at least as much as in those of the Christians. 
His dualism was the connecting link between him and Zoroas- 
trianism ; his asceticism and idolatry (the Musalman writers all 
speak of hia Book of Pictures) were probably derived from 
Buddhism. There is therefore nothing strange in the confusion. 
The Manicheans derived their origin from Persia, the land of 
fire-worshippers but they also called themselves Christians and 
had points of contact with Buddhism also. Thus they all came 
to be called Tarsa indiscriminately. 

“‘Sopara’ is a well-known place. Buddhist remains of 
considerable antiquity have been found there. It is now a 
station on the B.B. & C.I. Railway in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay and Bassein. The Church which is said to have been 
destroyed about 1321 must have owed its demolition to the 
invasion of the Muhammadans under ‘Alauddin Khalji his sou, 
Qutbuddin Mubarak, and the Tughlaqs. We (Parsis) possess 
ancient MSS, of the Avesta written in 1323 and 1324 at Thana 
and Navsftri (18 miles from Surat) by the Iranian scribe 
MihrftpSn Kaikhusrn, which contain two colophons written in 
corrupt Sanskrit, in which it is distinctly said that both those 
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places were undei’ the sway of Ghiasuddin Tughlaq in those 
years. 

“ May I point out that Jordanus’ reference to ‘churches 
turned into mosques ’ can hare no reference to the invasion of 
Mahmud of Ghazni (circa ICOO A.C.) or the time of Jay Singh 
of Nahrwala, who died in 1143 A.C., or to the destruction of 
the mosque in Cambay by the Idolaters, who are explicitly said 
to be Hindus or ‘ Brahmans ’ ? May 1 invite your attention to 
the words used by Jordanus himself in regard to the ‘Turkish 
Saracens’ who came from Multan and conquered the usurped 
dominions to themselves “ not long since,” t e., not long before 
1321-23 A.C. ? How then can it have any reference to the 
idol-breaker from Ghazni, who was in Gujarfit only in the year 
of the sack of Somnath in 1024 A.C. ? ” 

My argument for explaining TaraS by Christian in the ease 
of KambSyat in the I2th century, is that there must have been 
Christians there as in the neighbourhood, and that they would 
have been called Tarsit there, as well as in Southern India in 
the 9th century. Awfi may have used for them the local term. 

In connection with Jordanu.s’ Turkish Saracens from Multan 
I mention Mahmud of Ghazni only out of deference for Yule 
(foe. cit.). 

3. Trim. — The word ‘ Tuin ’ is said to be the Mongol 
name for ‘ Buddhist priest.’ We find it in the sense of ‘ Christian 
priest’ in the Djihan-Kuahni (MS. 69, fol 155v).^ The 
Tabaqal-i-Nasiri relates of Muhammad Bakhtiar Khalji 
that he invaded Tibet and penetrated to the heart of 
the country as fat as the city of Karambattan {var. : 
Karambain, Larambain, Kurrumputtum). “The inhabitants 
of it,” we read, “are Brahmans and Nunls {var.: Tuins) and 
the city is under the sway of the chief of these people. They 
profess the Din-i-Tarsill ” (religion of the Tarsfi).* This is one 
of the passages where the word Tsrsa is by some supposed to 
mean Buddhists. Raverty thinks that the reference is to 
Manichean Christians. “ Why not to Nestorian Christians ? 

The word Tars,^ applied to the NSimSns means Christian.* 
At one time, most of the Nnimans were Christian.* There were 
Christians among the Hephthalite (or White) Huns, among the 
Turks, the Kera its (Kerits or Krits), the Merkits or Mekrits, the 
Tangutians.* The niece of the king of the Keraits, a Christian, 
was the mother of Munga Khan, Kublai Khan, Hulaku Khan 
and Arig Boga.’ Marsden in his edition of Marco Polo ventures 


1 Hodivala, op. eit.. p. 27. 

• Ibid., p. 2ti, quocinir Elliot and Dowson, op. eit., II. 311, and 
Dowson’s note; Bibl. Ind. 'I'exl, 154, 1. 4. 

3 /Aid., p. 27. ‘ /Aid., p. 28. 

6 Miligana, £arly Spread oj Christianity in Central Asia, op. eit., p. 22. 
« /Aid., pp. 8. 10-12, 14-lfi, 23-30. r /Aid.,p. 19. 
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Fresco painting on the walls within the Kyanzittha Onhmin Fagan. 
Courtesy of Director. Areh»ologLcal Dept., Madras, Bunna arele. 
No. 8-2211. 
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Buraia, Elephant Point. The Hoi;/ Fanili/. Ivory can'ing. Cf. p. 'iIO. 
Note the auieolaa above the lieads of several ligurus and compare 
with subject No. 7. p. o. Are there more aureolas of tho Idntl in 
India ? 
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to say that the words Krit and Mekrit are both derived from 
the word ‘ Ciiristiaii.’ ^ 

We find the term ‘ tuin ’ used by Odoric of Poiclenone (c. 
1324) in connection with an idol temple of the Province of 
Mobar (Ma’bar or Coromandel). • The Palatine MS. of his 
account calls the temple celat, and says that “ the Emperor and 
their Pope and other priests, which are called Tuin.” and the 
whole body of the people would drag the chariot of the idol, 
and that some of the people sacrificed themselves to the god 
by throwing themselves under the ponderous wheels.^ 

4. Tanui; Thanawl ; Sarwud.— Could there be a connec- 
tion between tuin and tanui, thanawl, sanaiot (dualist), a term 
used mostly for ‘Maniehean,’ and perhaps also for ‘ Nestorian 
Christian ‘ '( 

Abu Zayd Hasan (o. A.H. 91C) says there were many Jews 
in Ceyloo, as well as other sects, chiefly Tanuis.® Germann 
contends that the word Tanui means dualists, comprising 
Zoroastrians and Manicheans, but scarcely ever Christians. 
Prof. W, Ivanow wrote to me that “ thanawl {^anawl. etc.) ” 
never means Christians. Be that as it may, we have evidence 
that there was a Mesopotamian bishop in Ceylon before A.D. 
893, and that there were Christians there in the time of Cosmas 
(c. A.D. 635). A Persian cross was found some 15 years ago in 
the ruins of the town of Anuradhapura, and two crosses were 
found by the Portuguese during their occupation of the island. 
We suggest therefore that the word ‘ Tanui ’ in Abii Zayd Hasan 
is used improperly for ‘Christian.’ If there were Mani- 
cheans in great numbers in Ceylon, we should expect thei'e wore 
even more on the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts; but we 
have no clear evidence for Manicheism in those parts. Idrl-il, 
writing in A.D. 1154, says; “The king of Serendip (Ceylon) 
has sixteen vizirs, four of whom are of his own nation, four 
Christians, four Mus.-,ulmans, and four Jews.* 

In Timur’s time there were at Tughlaqpur, near Delhi, 
and in many other parts of India, 6.(j., at Bhatrilr, Mlrat, 


* 1 say this from memory, not having llie book for lefereiiCf. Might 
tho name Mekrita or Murkite be connected with 'Mclkite,' from walka 
(iitwifeua, emperor) ? Tho name Molkite for Orthodo.': Syrians Jutes from 
the 5lh century. 

2 Yule, Cathay, 1 (1806), p 82 n, 2 ; p, 82 n. 1. 

S The spelling ‘Tanuis’ cornea from Renaiulol, wln.i e-spl.iiiis Ihe 
word as Maniehean. Cf. Oermann, p. lOS. Prof. Hodivala writes lo me 
that the form in the Arabic and Persiun diefionnries is to be rendered by 
‘Tlianuwi’ and ‘Sanawi.’ not by ‘Tanawi’ or' THiiui.' 'b J'errand. 
Voyage <lu mari:ha?id Salayi/ian, Bossurcl. Paris, Hi22. jj. II'.i translates 
by Maniehean, and so doss Elliot-Dowson [I. 10). Ab>~ Zayd speaks 
elsewhere (G. Ferrand, itid., 128-129) of the Christians of Sokotra, des- 
cendants of Greeks. What term does he use in the original in this 
latter case f 

♦ Germann, 118, quoting Geographie cT^drM, edn. -A. Jaubert, 
Paris, 1836. p. 72. 
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Nagrakot, in the Sawfllik Hills and in Kashmir, people called 
by the Muhammadan writers by the various names of Gabrs, 
Sanawiya, and Saliin.* Sometimes these people seem to be 
confused with the Hindus as infidels ; in many places they 
are clearly distinguished from them and represented as wor- 
shipping two gods, one eniled Yazdan, the other Ahi-iraan, 
whom they typified by light and darkness. They supposed all 
good to come from the one, and all evil from the other.* Many 
of these men had been expelled from KhonisSn. They were 
counted by hundreds of thousands, and opposed a most 
stubborn resistance to the JIuhamniadans, committing self- 
destruction when no longer able to defend their cities. We 
can hardly suppose that these men were Zoroastrians. They 
were too many and too far in the interior. They were 
probably Manicheans. Their name SSliin is perhaps to be 
compared with the name Sftlivfihana. As we are told that 
the Manicheans held that St. Thomas was impaled, thej’ may 
have called St, Thomas ^filivfthans. (cross-borne or cross- 
bearer). From different parts of India, notably from Kashmir, 
and Waraiigal, we get the story of a minister’ who was killed, 
crucified, in the place of his king.* The story resembles that 
of the Muhammadans, who liold that not Christ, but one 
like him was crucified. Whoever these Guebros of Gabrs were, 
some modern Christian writers, perhaps in imitation of medieval 
writers, take them to have been Christians. Paulinus a S. 
Bartholomaeo writes in his India Orientalia Christiana, Romae, 
1796, pp 176—176: “About the year 1209, when Chingis 
Chan invaded the kingdom of Tibet, there were still about 200,000 
Christians in Tibet, in Turkestan, in Cocasan, and in the Indian 
town of Cabul, in Cashemir and in Lahur (Lahore) ... .About 
the year 1409 there succeeded to Cinghis Chan in India Timur, 
who was most ardent in propagating the sect of Mohamed. 
At a single word of command, within a single hour, this 
man, the most cruel in the memory of man, killed at the 
town of Delhy in India about 100,000 native Indians, among 
whom not a few Christians. See Histoire d& Timnr-Bec, ecrite 
en Persaii par Cherefuddin-AUy, traduilt en Pranrois 'par 
M. Petit de la Croix, t. Ill, cli. 18, pp. 89-90.” (The rWerence 
is properly, t. 2, bk. 4, ch. 17 (A.D. 1398), where we find the 
w'ord ‘Guebres’ used.) 

To designate the Jains, the Muhammadans had such terms 
as SamSni or SamSna and Jati.’ The former terra was also 
axjplicable to the Buddhists. It is not likely that they ever 


1 Elliot and Dowson, op. eit., 8. v. Oabes, especially in the Zatar- 
rtSma, III. 407. 

* /6id., III. 431. See also V. Note C: On fire-worship in India, pp. 
559-570, end ilfem. A.S.B., III. 895-698. 

8 Wilford in As. Res., X (1808), 44-63. 

* Hodivala, op. cit., 30-33. 
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used the term Samarii to speak of the Christians. They 
had for the Christians such terms as Isai, Masiht, Nasrani, 
Nasarl, and TarsS . 

Remarks by Prof. Hodivala. — “The philological connection 
that is suggested between ‘ Tuiii ’ and ‘ Thanawi ’ is exceedingly 
doubtful, Quatremere says that ‘ Tuin ’ is a Mongol word, t.e. 
derived from a TiirSnian root. ‘ Thanawi ’ is ivithout doubt of 
Arabic or Semitic origin, and related to the Arabic %vord for 
‘ two The tenets of the ■ Thanawis ’ (or ‘ Sanavvis ’ as the 
word is pronounced by Persians) are cleaidy described by 
* Sharastaui ’ in the ‘ Millal wa Nahal, ’ and there is a transla- 
tion of the extract in a paper by E, Rehatsek in the Journal of 
tkf. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The work is 
well known to Oriental scholars and has been edited in the 
original Arabic by W. Cureton, and there is. I think, a German 
translation of a portion by Haarbriicker, The author's descrip- 
tion of the religion of these ‘Thanawis’ bears not the smallest 
resemblance to Buddhism in any of its forms. It appears to 
be applicable to some Zoroastrian heresy. There is a similar 
account in a Persian work (SIS.), the ‘ Tabsarat al-Awwam. ’ a 
copy of which is in the Mulls Firuz Library in Bombay. Odorie 
of Pordenone’s use of the word ‘Tuin’ in connection with an 
idol temple in Ma’abar or Coromandel and the car-festival is 
either the result of ignorance or of some confusion in the 
writer’s mind between the idolatry of Tibet and that of India, 
or some resemblance between the Mongol ‘ Tuin ' and some 
Dravidian word which he imperfectly caught and understood. 
In a word, there can be little doubt that what Germann and 
Ivanow have said about - Thanawi’ is correct and that it is 
infruotuous to try to establish any connection between ‘ Tuin ’ 
and ‘Thanawi’. 

“ As for the Tughlnqpur passage from the Tuzuk-i-Taimuri, 
I may be permitted to say that I have been cudgelling my 
brains about it for nearly thirty years. I agree with you that 
the Gabrs of Tughlnqpur were not Zoroastrians, though they 
are said to be ‘ Sanawiyab ’ and to have been worshippers of 
Ahuramazd and Ahriman. Other Parsi writers are, it is true, of 
a different opinion and have built upon these stray allusions 
elaborate theories, more or less imaginative, about the existence 
of large Zoroastrian colonies in Northern India in the 13th and 
14th centuries. It is unfortunate that the paper of Sir H. 
Elliot to which you refer in the notes has lent countenance to, 
if it is not the origin of, these notions. I have no doubt my- 
self. and can prove it, that Sir H. Elliot was mistaken in regard 
to the interpretation of Badaoni’s ‘ kanisaha ’ as ‘Fire-temples,’ 
and that the reference to ‘ the hundred thousands ’ of Fire- 
worshippers whom AfrSsiab is said to have banished to India 
from KhurasSn, and whom Ibrahim Ghaznavi is said to have 
destroyed or enslaved, is absolutely valueless. The tale occurs 
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for the first time in the ‘ Ra-ozatu-s-Safa ’ of Mivkhoncl, a work 
of the loth century, and is undoubtedlj' unhistorical. I see that 
you have connected the Gabrs of Tughlaqpur with ‘ the hund- 
reds of thousands ’ who had been expelled by Afrasiab. I am 
sure that, if you will rea-d the passages again, you will see reason 
(or deleting the words. But if these Gabrs of Timur were not 
Zoroastrians, they were not Manicheans either. They could 
not have been other than ‘ Hindus,’ and the passage about 
Yazdfin and Ahriman is merely the gloss of an ignorant writer 
anxious to display his supposed knowledge of distant lands and 
peoples. Such, glosses are unfortunately only too common in 
Musulman writers, and it is a mistake to attach any impor- 
tance to them after what we know of their intellectual limita- 
tions and their bigoted mentality, I hope you will not mind 
my saying that what Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo say.s about 
‘ not a few Christians being included among the 100,000 native 
Indians massacred by Timur’ is a gloss founded on a similar 
confusion and imperfect apprehension of a word used in an in- 
different translation. The author, of oour.se, knew that ‘ Guebre ’, 
' Giaour ’ and ‘ Gaur ’ was generally used in Persia and Turkey 
for Christians, and he has interpolated an absolutely un- 
authorized statement in consequence.” (24-9-1927). 

My reason for suggesting a connection between Thanawi, 
Tanui, and Tuin is that Thanawi may at times have been 
loosely used for Christian. Might Tbanawi not lead by meta- 
thesis to Thawani, Tauni and thus to Tuin ? 

The words which Prof. Hodivala would like me to 
expunge are; '• Many of these had been expelled from Khorft- 
san.” As these words come from an old author, I prefer to 
let them stand and to keep Prof, Hodivala’s comments on 
them. 

5. Kiranl — Why are the Indian Christians in the Panjab 
and on the side of Allahabad and Agra called KiiSnl ^ The 
dictiona)'ies assign a variety of meanings to this word : writer ; 
clerk; copyist; one of European and Indian descent ; a convert 
to Christianity, Is KirSnS an old name for Christian, which 
came to mean writer, clerk, or vice-versd 1 Does it mean 
Chri.stian, because the first clerks or writers under the Portuguese 
and later under the English had to know two languages and 
would therefore, chiefly under the Portuguese, embrace the 
religion of their empioyersi Or does it mean clerks, writers, 
because the first clerks and writers under the Portiiguese 
were Christian ? Pahlavi translators identified (by mistake, 
says Prof. Hodivala) the Avestaio Keresani (Vedio Krishanu) 
with Kalaeyaka or Karsyak : hence Neryosangh (about the 
end of the 12th century) understood the word as applying 
to the followers of the Tarsa religion, the believers in Jesus,* 


1 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 
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Prof. Hodivala directs us to Yule’s Eohson-Jdbson, where 
one might overlook the presence of the word Kirant under the 
form ‘ cranny’_(lst edn., 212; 785). The original is the 
Hindustani which Wilson derives from the Skt. karan, 

' a doer.’ In Bengal, the word used to be applied to a clerk 
Avriting English, and thence vulgarly and genorieaily to the 
East-lndians or half-caste class, from among whom English 
copyists were generally recruited Karana is also applied to 
one sprung from a Sudra mother and Vaisya father or from a 
pure Kshatriya mother and a father of degraded Kshatriya 
origin. Ibn Batuta (o. 1350) uses the word Kirani for a ship’s 
clerk Abul Fazl (c. 1590) ealls karranl a ship’s accountant, 
who serves out the water to the passengers. De la Boullaye* 
le Gouz (c. 1663) says of the karanea that they are the sons of 
a ‘ Mestia’ and of an Indian mother, which would show that 
at Goa the word had tho meaning of one of mixed blood, 
with almost the modern application of East-Indian. Marco 
Polo calls Caraonaa the sons of Indian mothers by Tartar fathers 
(cf. Yule, Marco Polo, 1876, 1. 99). See also Dalgado, Gloaaario 
LuaO’Asiatico, I, 220a, 479a, a.v. carrana. Prof. Hodivala 
writes ; “ ‘ Sliri karan6 ’ is repeatedly u.sed in Hindu inscriptions 
of the Gu]ai'&t Cbalukyas and other Hindu rulers for the 
‘ secretary,’ ‘ secretariat,’ ” ‘ Record office’ . . . .1 venture to say 
that no philologist would connect it with the ‘ keresfini ’ of the 
Avesta. All Avesta scholars are now agreed in regarding 
Neryosangh’s interpretation of that word as ‘ Karayak' or 
‘Christian’ as demonstrably erroneous. Mills, Darmesteter, 
Barthoiomae and others are all agreed in regard to the matter. 
The connection of the Pahlavi Karayak, Kolaayaka with eeckaia 
is equally certain. But that does not mean that there is any 
etymological connection between Karani and the Kereaani of 
the Avesta, which latter is the old Persian form of the Vedic 
Krtehanu” (24. 9. 1927). “ Keresani occurs in the Avesta in 
what is known as the ‘ Haoma Yasht,’ and is the 9th chapter of 
the Yasna, which, whatever its exact age, is certainly several 
centuries older than the birth of Christ” (7. 6. 1928). 

In December 1927 I heard a missionary at Lahore describe 
a monastery of fakirs, on the side of the Sangla Hill (Punjab), 
with a composite membership taken from Hinduism, Muham- 
madanism, Sikhism, etc., os a kirant monastery. He was puzzled, 
when I asked him how the word kirant was also used of 
Christians in the Punjab. Would it not seem that the mon- 
astery in question was called fctVrtJiJ on account of the mixture of 
religions ? To connect kirant with Canarim, a name given to 
the people of Goa, and now used at times exclusively at Goa 
in the sense of Christian (cf. Dalgado. a.v. Canarim), must 
appear far-fetched, yet Tavernier, Voyages, Rouen, 1712, III 
169, speaks of Canarins as native .solicitors and proctors. 

In Persian ecclesia gives us fcolisa, kaliaa or kaltaiya 
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Who recognises eccksia in the Portuguese igreja, which gives 
us the Hindustani word girja, and in the Japanese ekirinjiya 
or tkirinji ? 

6. Christian. — It would be interesting to know what terms 
have been employed in India since the Portuguese Conquista, 
or are now employed by non-Christians in diifereut parts of 
India, to designate the Christians. To what extent is Kirdni 
used ? Has Tarsd left any trace and where 1 It survives in 
Malabar in the word Taritaykkal. 

How is the word ‘ Christianas ’ (Christianos) rendered in 
our vernaculars for 1 Pet. 4.16; Acts, 11.26; 2628? The 
Protestant Hindi translation of the New Testament, Allahabad, 
1890, has ‘ Khrlshtiyfin ’ in all three places. In Chhota 
Nagpur we have adopted ‘Khristiln,’ with the second i drop- 
ped. Our Fathers probably found a similar word in use in the 
earlier Hindi-speaking missions of Patna and Bettiah. 

More likely our ‘Khristan’ was influenced by the Portu- 
guese ‘Cristao,’ and connects us with the name used for 
‘Christian’ in Bengal in the 16th century. Monsenhor S. 
Rodolfo Dalgado {Influencia do Vocabvltirio Porluguh, Coimbra, 
1913, p. 67) gives the following Indian and Far Eastern forms 
of the Portuguese Cristan (Christian) : Konkani, krisiTmv ; 
Bengali, kristdh-, Tamil, kiristavan-, Malayalam. kirisldntnar. 
Telugu, kristannU, kirastuvdnu ■, Kanareso, kiristfinu; Cambo- 
dian, kristang (a very near approach to the Portuguese 
‘Cristao’); Siamese, kkrUtdng; Japanese, kirishian, kiriskitan. 
Other Indian languages, he says, have kristi, from ‘Christon- 
or kristiyan, from the English, The Malaya-Polynesian lan- 
guages have nasarani or sardnt from ‘ Nazarenus.’ The Singha- 
lese have kristiydni, “though twice Christianised by the 
Portuguese.’’ The Sinhalese kristiydni can hardly be a rem- 
nant of a pre-Portuguese Christian vocabulary. Shall we say 
that in Ceylon the Portuguese ‘ Cristao ’ was displaced by the 
Dutch? The Dutch have the word krislen, though family 
names occur like Christiaens, Christiaensen. The Rev. Fr. S. 
G. Perera, S.J., writes to me from Galle, Ceylon (22-9-1927); 
“ Ghristiyani is the usual literary and popular term, in use at 
least from Dutch times. It is used by Fr. Gonsalves and 
comes from the Latin. }' is added for euphony, according to 
rule. Christiyani-karaya : Christian ; Chnsliyani-karanawa : 
to baptise (' to make Christian ’). There exists a form Kristam, 
now little used, and only colloquially, which is manifestly from 
the Portuguese ChrisUio, and was 'probably the usual term in 
Portuguese times.” 

Let us note that in Malabar the Christians are still called 
Nasrani by the Muhammadans, and that this is the word which 
we find used for them by Pope John XXII in 1330. We get, 
horvever, in the somewhat corrupt forms, Nastarini, Nasearini, 
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Nascorini, some of wliioh would make us think rather of Nesto- 
riiii (NestoriansV (Letter of April 8, 1330.) 

7, Firingi . — In most parts of India the word for Christian 
is, or used to l>e, Firingi. The use of this word in the East 
has been the subject of some study, The origin of the word 
is the Persian Farangi, Firingi. In Arabic we get Ifranji, 
Firanji, Afranjah. T!ie term designates the Franks, “for so 
they term us, not indeed from France, but from Frank-land 
(non a Francid, sed a Franquid)," says Friar John de’ Marignolli 
c. A.D. 1350.’ At an earlier date, e. A.D. 1330, Friar Jorda- 
nu8 assures us that the Hindus iiad prophecies about the future 
world-conquest of the Latins, by whom they seem to have 
meant the Weaternere or Europeans in general * According to 
Ilobson-Jobson, s.v. Firingi, the Tamil P’ara^igi and the 
Sintialese Farangi mean only the ‘ Portuguese.’ Is that correct, 
or is it still correct? In 1924, near Malayatur Hill, far in the 
interior of Malabar, I met a forest-ranger dressed in coat and 
trousers, an Indian, whom my companion, a Syrian Christian, 
called a Firing!. The man too considered that his title. Here 
Avas an example of the gradual degradation of terms. ‘ Firingi ' 
here wa.s a matter of dress, not of nationality or religion. A 
Chinese chronicle, speaking of the horses which Friar John de 
Marignolli (o. 13451 brought all the way from Europe across 
the oontinortt to Pekin, to be pre.sentcd to the Great K.hftn in 
the name of tne Pope, calls them “ horses from the kingdom of 
Fulang" {Farang? Europe). The Tibetans are said to have 
corrupted Firingi to Pelong or Philin, ^ but this is denied by 
Jaeshke* and W. Rockhill.® 

I find no one to suggest that the word Folin or Fulin, by 
which the Chinese understood the Byzantine Empire, has any 
connection with Franquia. In the 9th century the Greeks, 
says Mas'udi, always called their city Constantinia by the name 
Bolin (Polin from ‘ Polis,’ town) ® The word Folin, already 
applied by the Chinese to Constantinople and its empire in the 
time of Heraclius,’ might therefore be regarded as derived 
from Bolin. On the other hand, Pegolotti says (o. 1340) : “ They 
call Franchi all the Christians of these parts from Romania west- 
ward.” (Yule, Cathay, 1866, II. 292.) Yule comments that 
Romania seems to bo included here and that it means Greece or 


1 Hobson- Jobson, «. ii. Firingi. 

2 Yu!e. Mirabilia dssoripta, 1863, p. 23, and op. Jordanus’ latter 
ui Thana, 1323 (1324 1) in which he saya that the Indiana were in daily 
expectation of the Latina and prayed for their coining (Oalhay, 1 (1866), 
230). 

8 Hobson-Jobson, «. ti., Firingi. * Ibid. 

5 Ct. W. Rockhill in Sarat Chandra Das’ Joamsy to Lhasa and 
Cenlral Tibet, London, 1904, p. 216 p. 1, where he explaina Das’ use of 
Phylin; “t.e., ‘foreigners’; literally, ‘outside country.’ The word, he 
Bays, has no connection, as was once supposed, with Peranghi or Franks.” 

« Yule. Cathay, II (1866), p. 402 n. 3. ’ Ibid. 
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nearly so (tutii i Chrisiiani Mh 'parli di Romania innanzi in 
verso' il ‘ponente)', “yet 1 do not think the Greelis were or are 
regarded as Franks.” (Ibid., H- 292n. 3.) Yule also quotes 
{Hobso7i-Jobson, s.v. Firingi) Tenreiro c. A.D. 1560: “Here (at 
Tabriz) live some nations of Christians. . .and they call some of 
them Franques ; they have customs and faith like ours. . .and 
others they call .Armenians.” ^ Who were these Franque 
Christians at Tabriz in 1560, who were distinguished from the 
Armenians ? We do not expect any Christian Missions from 
Europe at Tabriz at that date. Were they remnants of the 
medieval Missions ? Even so, why should they have been called 
Franque.®, if they were natives of the land, though won over 
by the Latin Missionaries 1 Unfortunately, I am not sure 
that wo have the text completely enough to discuss with ad- 
vantage. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries, and probably for some time 
later, the word ‘.Armenian’ was a convenient term among the 
Moguls, and among our Eiirfjpeans in India too, tor all the 
Eastern Christians west of India, Chaldeans, Syrians (Arame- 
ans), Nestorians, etc.* The Muhammadans at Akbar’s Court 
(1580-82) were of opinion that the Georgians accepted only the 
Zabur or Psalms and were not Cluistians. ”■ 

If our conclusions for the use in India of the terms Pfiraslka 
and TatsS are admitted, a great advance may be anticipated 
for the history of early Christianity in India. Both terms, 
chiefly the former, will probably be found now in many 
passages hitherto unexplained. 

Wilford states that the Christians in India are referred to 
as PashkSr Brahmans, Tak.®bakas, SAbakas, !§ahvas, SSlavas, 
Sftlyas, Arvya®, Sakas, ^aka-Rsjft-vamsas, SSla-vfimsas, Bud- 
dhists. etc'.’Cf. As. Res., X (1808), 60,63.81 87. His study- 
on the Origin and Decline of Christianity in India, though 
now 120 vears old, cannot be neglected. Cf- As, Res., X (1808), 
27-126. 


* A. Tenreiro, 7n'n«rorio, Coimbra, loGO (Lisbon, 170^), ch. XV. 
2 Mem. A. $. S., Ill, 809. 8 Il’id. 









